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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FOUETH    VOLUME. 


The  present  volume  is  a  reprint  of  naval  publications  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  collection  is  necessarily  disjointed  and  fragmentary. 
Each  speech  or  pamphlet  was  prepared  for  a  special  occa- 
sion, and,  where  it  was  sought  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
Navy  and  of  Parliament  to  more  or  less  novel  proposals, 
repetition  of  statement  and  argument  was  inevitable.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  statistics,  facts,  and  opinions  which  are  here 
brought  together  may  be  useful  to  those  interested  in  ques- 
tions of  naval  administration. 

Many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  volume  have  been 
already  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Controller 
of  the  Navy  has  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr.  Barnes.  The 
position  of  the  professional  officers  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
recent  inquiry  by  a  departmental  committee.  The  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  Naval  Eeserve  have  been  effectively 
organised.     A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  enrolment  of 
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a  Colonial  Naval  Reserve  both  in  Canada  and  Australia. 
The  constitution  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  is 
still  under  consideration.  Other  questions  are  less  advanced. 
The  training  system  is  not  yet  perfected,  but  this  important 
subject  can  never  cease  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  constant  changes  in  the  methods  of  naval 
warfare  involving  corresponding  modifications  in  the  training 
of  the  Navy. 
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SPEECH  DELR^RED   ON   THE   CONTROLLERSHIP 

OF  THE   NAVY. 


*- 


Ajjril  27,  1871. 

Mr.  Brassey,  in  rising  to  call  attention  to  the  multifarious  duties 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  to  move  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
said,  the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  drawn  to  this  office  of  late, 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances.  An  impression  had  prevailed 
that  dockyard  work  was  unnecessarily  costly,  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments were  frequently  put  forward  as  to  the  cost  of  the  vessels  built 
in  the  public  yards.  If  the  ships  built  by  the  contractors  were  con- 
structed at  a  loss  to  the  builders,  the  argument  against  dockyard 
management,  founded  on  a  comparison  with  the  assumed  cost  of 
contract  work,  fell  to  the  ground.  In  point  of  fact^  heavy  losses 
were  sustained  on  the  contracts  for  the  earlier  ironclad  ships.  The 
table  prepared  by  Mr.  Reed,  giving  the  cost  of  all  contract  built 
and  Government-built  broadside  ships,  up  to  January,  1868,  gave 
the  following  comparison  of  actual  outlay  on  labour  and  materials 
for  the  hull  alone,  without  percentage  for  general  charges : — 


Contrait'bui/f. 


Ton.i 

4»,981 


Cost  nf  liu'l 

.       £2,706,000 
(or  £o4  per  tuu) 


(ivoernment'built. 


Tom 

47,(JK5 


C««t  of  hull 

.      2,(326,117 
(or  £b6  })er  ton) 


In  the  case  of  the  *  Achilles,'  6,121  tons,  the  cost  of  the  hull  was 
375,473/.,  and  in  that  of  the  *  Northumberland,'  6,62)  tons,  the 
cost  was  479,874/. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Government  should  possess  ample  re- 
sources for  building  ships  of  war  in  the  public  dockyards.  This 
was  clearly  established  in  the  long  experiences  of  the  last  great 
naval  war.  The  prices  per  ton  for  line-of-battle  ships,  built  by 
contract  in  the  Thames,  advanced  from  17*5/.  in  1771  to  201,  in 
1795,  2\L  in  1800,  and  36/.  in  1805.  If  there  were  no  public 
establishments,  the  cost  of  naval  construction  in  times  of  i)re88ure 
would  be  increased  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  fatal  delays  might 
tiike  place  in  the  completion  of  ouliits  and  repairs. 


CONTROLT.ERSfflP  OF  THE  NAVY.  O 

In  the  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  in   1864,  Mr.  Laird  gave  Mr.  Lnird, 
other  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dockyards.     It  had,  he  Neoeasity 
observed,  been  said  that  the   private  dockyards  would  supply  the  ^^rdock 
necessary  dock  accommodation  in  time  of  war.     This  was,  however,  dation. 
quite  a  mistake.     Merchantmen  rarely  drew  22  feet  of  water.     The 
great  object  was  to  limit  their  draught  of  water  to   19  or  20  feet. 
But  a  large  man-of-war  seldom  drew  less  than  from  26  to  28  feet. 

The   argument   for  maintaining   the    dockyards   in    their    full  Memoran- 
efficiency  in  time  of  peace,  and  making  the  most  of  the  resources  f^-iona? 
they  contained,  was  ably  stated  in  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the   i^^"^ 
professional  officers  to  the  Controller  in    1868.     The  opinion  was 
expressed  that,  *  as  the  dockyards  exist,  their  resources  should  be 
utilised  as  far   as  possible.     If  in  the  principal  home  yards  ship- 
building were  suppressed,  the  entire  cost  would  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  secondary  work  of  maintaining  ships  in  ordinary,  and  refitting 
those  in  commission.     The  apparent  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair 
would  thus  be  enhanced  to  a  monstrous  extent.     Dockyard  economy 
ought  to  consist  of  something  by  which  the  public  money  is  really 
saved ;  but  this  suppression  of  shipbuilding  works  in  the  dockyards 
would  only  add  to  the  public  outlay,  by  employing  other  establish- 
ments  to  perform  those  works  which  the  existing  establishments 
were  equal  to.' 

While  the  criticisms  on  dockyard   extravagance  were  probably  Dockyard 
exaggerated,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  it  was  more  costly  by  dearer  SSu 
ten   per  cent,  than  similar  work  in   private  yards.     It  was  a  fair  ^",^** 
question  whether  the  difference  in  cost  was  not  fully  made  up  in 
superior  workmanship   and   durability ;    but   while   admitting   the 
general  success  of  our  dockyard  administration,  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  some  improvement  might  be  effected.     The  vot^  for  stores 
and  wages  in  the  home  dockyards  exceeded  1 ,500,000f .     A  saving 
of  only  five  per  cent,  would  amount  to  75,000?. 

It  was  patent  to  all  who  had  in  any  way  investigated  the  subject,  Ontralisa- 
that  in  the  administration  of  those  large  dockyard   establishments  Whitehall, 
there  was  too  much  concentration  of  detail  and   management  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  fact  that  the  Controller,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  management  of  those  establishments,  was  an  over-worked  officer, 
arose  to  a  great  extent  from  that  excessive  concentration  of  responsi- 
bility in  London.     At  the  last  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Duke  of 
dockyards,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  '^  ™«"«*- 
any  person,  however  able,  adequately  and  efficiently  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  imposed  at  that  time  on  the  Controller. 


(loran- 
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The  soandness  of  that  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  will  be 
^^J^  fully  established  by  a  perusal  of  the  memorandum  which  he  pro- 
^        duced  in  his  examination  before  the  Commission  on  Dockyards,  on 

June  19,  1860,  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  insert  with  this  reprint 

of  the  compiler's  speech. 

*  Iristructions  for  the  CarUroUer  of  the  Navy. 

*  Yoiu"  duties  consist  in  the  control  of  all  expenditure  incurred  for 
the  building,  the  repair,  and  the  outfit  of  vessels  in  Her  Majesty *s 
Navy.  These  works,  therefore,  whether  they  be  performed  in  the 
naval  yards  or  by  contract,  are  placed  under  your  direction  and 
management. 

*  f^or  the  discharge  of  these  important  duties  yon  are  invested 
with  such  authority  as  will  enable  you,  by  the  exercise  of  due 
vigilance,  to  regulate  the  numerous  sources  of  expenditure  for 
which  you  are  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

*  You  are  to  control  the  various  services  in  the  dockyards,  which 
may  be  briefly  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

^  Ships  building, 
converting. 

making  good  defects  of  and  refitting. 
„      fitting  for  sea. 
„      fitting  for  steam  ordinary. 
„      fitting  for  the  divisions  of  reserve. 
„      maintaining  in  ordinary. 
*Y'ard  craft. 

*  Construction  and  repairs  of  steam  machinery  and  boilers. 

*  Y'ou  are  authorised  to  correspond  with  the  Superintendents  of 
the  dockyards,  who  in  all  matters  connected  with  your  department 
will  communicate  with  you,  and  receive  orders  from  you. 

*  You  are  to  prepare  and  submit  to  their  Lordships  before  the 
commencement  of  each  financial  year  a  programme  of  the  works 
relating  to  your  department  to  be  performed  within  the  year. 

*  This  programme  must  show  the  actual  state  of  the  ships  then 
building,  and  also  the  state  to  which  you  propose  they  should  be 
advanced  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  with  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed  on  each  ship,  and  the  probable  cost. 

*  The  programme  should  contain  similar  information  in  reference 
to  ships  to  be  converted  within  the  year. 

*  You  will  submit  to  their  Lordships  your  suggestions  as  to  the 
number  and  proportion  of  the  various  artificers  and  labourers  to  be 
employed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  dockyards  and  factories 
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under  your  control.  You  will  regulate  the  numbers  with  reference 
to  the  vote  for  wages,  and  you  will  at  all  times  recommend  such 
alteration  of  the  numbers  employed,  and  such  revision  of  expenditure 
as  may  best,  in  your  opinion,  contribute  to  the  economy  and  efiBciency 
of  the  dockyards. 

*  Y'ou  will  from  time  to  time  transmit  a  return  of  the  names  of 
those  artificers  and  workmen  who  from  age  and  infirmity  are  in- 
capable of  performing  a  proper  day's  work,  with  a  statement  of  their 
age  and  time  of  servitude. 

*  Y^ou  are,  as  often  as  your  other  duties  will  permit,  to  visit  the 
dockyards,  in  order  to  inspect  the  works  in  progress,  and  to  ascertain 
that  your  directions  are  carried  out  with  promptitude  and  economy. 

'  Any  orders  which  you  may  wish  to  give  to  the  Superintendent 
should  be  in  writing. 

'  Y'ou  are  to  recommend  such  measures  as  you  may  think  fit  for 
the  preservation  of  ships  in  the  several  divisions  of  steam  ordinary, 
and  you  will  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  of  the  machinery 
and  boilers,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  accurately  to  inform  their 
Lordships  of  the  time  in  which  these  vessels  could  be  ready  for 
service.  You  will  see  that  the  timber  used  in  the  dockyards  for 
the  building  and  repair  of  vessels  is  suitable,  and  duly  seasoned, 
and  if  you  should  see  occasion  you  will  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  timber  in  store. 

'  You  will  carefully  observe  the  quantity  of  timber,  and  of  other 
stores  employed  in  the  works  under  your  control,  and  immediately 
direct  their  Lordships'  notice  to  any  defects  in  the  supply,  and  to 
any  waste  in  the  expenditure. 

*  You  will  receive  every  month  a  scheme  of  works  from  the  several 
dockyards,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  watch  the  progress  making 
in  the  approved  programme,  and  have  it  in  your  power  to  modify 
the  works  whenever  the  alteration  may  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  A  return  is  to  be  made  from 
your  office  at  the  end  of  every  three  months,  showing  the  general 
progress  of  work  in  the  several  dockyards,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed. 

*  Y'ou  will  submit  to  their  Lordships,  when  required,  designs  of 
vessels  to  be  built  either  in  the  naval  yards  or  by  contract,  as  they 
may  direct,  and  you  will  lay  before  them  such  details  respecting  the 
vessel,  its  estimated  cost,  the  machinery,  and  the  armament  pro- 
posed, as  may  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  in  each  case  before 
they  sanction  the  design.  Whenever  vessels,  or  machinery  for 
vessels,  or  for  dockyard  purposes,  are  to  be  supplied  by  contract, 
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you  are  to  submit  to  their  Lordships  the  names  of  persons  qualified 
to  tender,  with  such  further  information  as  may  be  necessary. 

*  The  tenders  are  to  be  opened  by  you,  and  then  submitted  to 
their  Lordships  with  your  observations  as  to  which  may  be  most 
eligible  for  acceptance.  When  the  tender  has  been  accepted,  you 
are  to  communicate  with  the  person,  and  take  steps  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  contract.  While  the  work  contracted  for  is  in 
progress,  you  are  to  send  an  inspector  as  often  as  you  think  fit, 
who  will  report  to  you  on  the  state  of  the  work,  and  you  will  not 
give  a  certificate  for  the  payment  of  any  instalment  until  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  work,  unless  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  induce  you  to  make  a  special  submission  to  their  I^ord- 
ships. 

*  The  examination  of  candidates  for  Chief  Engineers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  will  be  conducted  in  your  office,  and  you  will  from  time  to 
time  recommend  for  promotion  to  that  rank,  and  to  subordinate  ranks, 
such  Assistant  Engineers  as  may  possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 
You  will  also  regulate  all  other  examinations  of  Assistant  Engineers, 
and  of  candidates  for  entry  into  the  engineer  branch  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  ;  and  you  will  recommend  the  Chief  and  other  Engineers  for 
appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

*  When  vacancies  occur  in  the  dockyards,  whether  for  the  superior 
or  inferior  officers,  if  they  are  such  as  require  to  be  filled  up,  you 
are,  after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  yard,  to 
submit  the  names  of  the  several  candidates,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulation  promulgated  on  March  13,  1853. 

*  The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  situation  of  Master  Ship- 
wright's Assistant  will  be  conducted  in  your  office,  or  in  such  manner 
as  their  Lordships  may  direct. 

*  All  other  examinations  which  take  place  in  the  dockyard  depart- 
ments under  your  control  will  be  forwarded  to  your  office  for  sub- 
mission to  their  Lordships,  and  you  will  assist  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  in  rendering  these  examinations  just  towards  the  candidates, 
and  beneficial  to  the  public  service. 

*  You  will,  as  heretofore,  consult  with  the  Senior  Naval  Lord  ui)on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  prejiaration  of  ships  for  commission, 
the  repairs  of  ships  in  commission,  the  ships  in  the  steam  reserve, 
the  state  of  work  in  the  dockyards,  and  generally  with  the  business 
of  your  office. 

*  The  foregoing  instructions  may  not  embrace  the  whole  of  your 
duties,  but  they. will  serve  for  your  general  guidance;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  if  you  should  at  any  time  see  the  means 
of  introducing  improvements  or  measures  calculated   to  promote 
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economy  in  any  branch  of  Her  Majesty's  service  connected  with  your 
department,  it  will  be  your  special  duty  to  submit  ife  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.' 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  duties  of  the  Controller  was  New  duties 
abundantly  evident,  and   they   had   been   materially  increased   by  troiier." 
recent  changes.     The  departments  of  gunnery  and  stores  had  been 
added  to  the   former   scope  of  his   functions,  already  more  than 
sufficiently  onerous ;  and  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty. 

While   the  Controller  himself  could   not  possibly  discharge  all  RenfonRi- 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  the  fact  that  he  was  nominally  held  docK-ard 
responsible  absolved  those  officers  who  had  the  actual  charge  of  the  *****^ 
detail  of  dockyard  business  from  the  wholesome  responsibility  wtich 
ought  properly  to  rest  upon  them.     He  would  suggest  that  the 
Controller  should  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  his  duties  by  giving  a 
more  independent  authority  to  the  local  officers  of  the  dockyards. 
He  might  attach  undue  importance  to  that  suggestion ;  but  if  he 
represented  any  principle  of  administration  in  that  House,  it  was  the 
successful  application  of  the  principle  of  decentralisation  to  the  largest 
industrial  affairs. 

The  Admiral  Superintendent  must  be  retained,  because  it  was  Admiral 
necessary  to  have  in  those  establishments  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  t^ffent.' 
to  represent  the  Admiralty,  to   check  the   requisitions  sent   to  the 
dockyards  by  the  captains  of  ships,  to  superintend  the  steam  reserve,     • 
and  to  see  that  every  vessel  fitted  in  those  yards  was  duly  equipped 
for  naval  service. 

This  subject  was  ably  discussed  by  the  late  Admiral  Denman  in  'Admiralty 
support  of  his  essay  on  *  Admiralty  Administration  ' : —  tjadon/  by 

*  No   man  exists  who  possesses  the  qualifications  which  would  ^^"jl^^^ 
enable  him  to  undertake  the  skilled  management  of  all  the  branches  Jjscph 

,  ,        Denman. 

of  the  matSriel  of  the  Navy,  and  neither  the  Constructor  nor  the 
Engineer  would  brook  the' superiority  of  the  other,  were  either  to 
fill  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy. 

*  A  naval  officer  filling  the  office  would  neither  pretend  to  construct 
a  ship  nor  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  but  he 
would  have  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  various  elements  necessary 
to  constitute  an  efficient  ship  of  war  under  all  the  circumstances  she 
may  have  to  encounter,  than  either,  for  his  whole  life  has  been 
passed  in  the  practical  experience  of  the  subject,  and  his  professional 
credit  and  success  has  been  bound  up  with  it. 

*The  joint  action  of  the  seaman,  the  ship-builder,  and  the 
engineer,  is  secured  by  the  superintiendence  of  an  Admiral  over  the 
several  branches,  which  must  be  combined  in  harmonious  action  to 
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produce  good  results  ;  it  would  be  therefore  difficult  to  improve  the 
existing  system  in  this  respect.' 

The   same  subject  was  ably  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  on  *The 
Admiralty,'  by  a  flag  officer  : — 

*  There  has  been  an  intention  to  abolish  the  officer  of  Naval 
Superintendents  of  Dockyards,  and  this  mischievous  project  may  be 
revived.  Should  it  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  groat  outfitting 
ports,  the  link  will  be  wanting  which  has  hitherto  connected  the 
dockyard  with  the  fleet,  and  by  means  of  which  the  incessant 
business  in  which  both  must  co-operate  has  been  so  advantageously 
conducted.  The  result  will  be,  that  when  some  considerable 
pressxu-e  of  work  is  thrust  upon  the  dockyards,  they  will  be  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion  and  insubordination.  The  Government 
expectations  of  progress  in  the  work  will  on  some  emergency  be 
disappointed,  and  the  blame  which  should  rest  upon  mischievous 
administrators  will  be  heaped  upon  those  who  are  the  unhappy 
executives  in  disorganised  departments.  Whilst  work  is  hindered 
and  time  lost  in  accusations  mutually  bandied  between  a  frightened 
Government  and  indignant  officers  struggling  to  expedite  an  ar- 
rangement under  an  impracticable  system,  the  enemy's  fleet  may 
be  sweeping  the  Channel.  The  principle  of  having  a  naval  chief  in 
the  dockyards  had  worked  so  well  previously  to  Sir  James  Graham's 
administration  and  had  produced  such  good  results  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  to  which  this  country  had  ever  been  subjected,  that 
he  carried  the  principle  still  further,  and  for  the  Commissioner,  who 
was  a  naval  officer  holding  a  civil  office,  he  substituted  a  Superin- 
tendent, with  his  flag  flying.  The  proposed  scheme  must  have 
emanated  from  a  brain  wholly  uninformed  as  to  ihe  necessities  of 
the  service.' 

During  his  examination  before  the  Dockyard  Commission  of  1860, 
in  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  Controller  should  be  a  naval 
officer,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  replied : — *  It  would  be  a  source  of 
great  inconvenience  if  you  had  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  the 
dockyards.  You  must  have  naval  officers  to  communicate  with 
captains  who  want  things  to  be  done  for  their  ships.  ...  If  there 
were  any  yard  in  which  you  might  have  a  civilian,  it  would  be  such 
a  yard  as  Pembroke.  There  you  would  not  have  the  same  clashing 
with  officers  of  the  Navy  as  in  other  yards.  I  have  not  considered 
the  subject  with  a  view  to  appointing  a  civilian,  nor  do  I  know  whom 
I  should  find  qualified  to  carry  out  such  a  business.' 

His  (Mr.  Brassey's)  proposition  was  that  the  shipbuilding  work 
of  the  dockvards  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  professional 
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officer,  on  whom  there  should  rest  an  undivided  responsibility  in 
resi)ect  of  those  duties ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  men 
fully  competent  to  undertake  that  great  responsibility,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  improve  their  social  status.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
most  competent  authorities  that  a  promoted  workman  was  not  in  all 
cases  the  fittest  person  for  administrative  functions,  involving  more 
or  less  general  knowledge  of  a  vast  variety  of  trades,  and  that,  in 
order  to  have  the  highest  professional  office  in  each  dockyard  well 
filled,  they  required  the  services  of  men  who  possessed  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  workmanship  but  also  an  appreciation  of  finance. 

The  title  of  Master  Shipwright  was  not  much  coveted  by  the  Relative 
persons  employed  in  that  capacity,  nor  was  it  quite  suitable  to  the  France, 
principal  officer  appointed  to  undertake  the  work  of  shipbuilding 
in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  yards.  The  title  of  Naval  Constructor 
would  be  more  appropriate ;  and  the  relative  rank  of  those  officers 
should  also  be  improved,  as  in  France,  where  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  shipbuilding  work  in  a  dockyard  held  relative  naval  rank  with 
a  captain  ;  and  where  the  highest  officer  connected  with  shipbuilding 
held  the  rank  of  a  rear-admiral.  The  Companionship  of  the  Bath 
might  likewise  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  a  recognition  of  long 
and  meritorious  service  on  the  part  of  those  officers. 

Turning  to   the   general    subject   oP  dockyard   organisation,   a  indepen- 
valuable  economical  reform  would  be  eflfected  if  the  principal  ship-  raatei  from 
building  offices  in  each  of  the  naval  yards,  before  commencing  to  ^^^^^^^y*""^*- 
build  a  ship  or  undertake  any  important  repairs,  were  called  upon  to 
fiumish  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost.     Independent  estimates 
from  subordinate  agents  had  been  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  execution  of  railway  works.     He  would  further  suggest  that  the 
names  of  the  officers  by  whom  the  several  estimates  were  framed 
should  be  made  known  to  Parliament,  and  that  they  should  be  held 
responsible  for  any  serious  discrepancy  between  the  actual  cost  and 
the  original  estimate.   If  the  dockyards  were  treated  more  completely 
than  at  present  as  separate  establishments  a  most  valuable  incentive 
to  efficiency  and  economy  would  be  applied  to  those  charged  with 
their  management. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  promotion   in    the   dockyard,   the  Uockrani 
present  system  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Soiw.^ 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Navy  Estimates   Lord 
for  1864,  Lord  Clarence  Paget  said,  in  reference  to  the  report  of  the  p^°^* 
Royal  Commission  of  1861  on  Dockyards  : — 

*  The  Duke'  of  Somerset  repudiated  the  idea  of  allowing  each    • 
^shief  oflScer  of  a  department  to  appoint  all  the  officers  under  him. 
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The  appoiDtment  of  the  subordinate  officers  should  rest  with  the 
responsible  Minister.     This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  principal  diflFer- 
ences  between  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the  Admiralty.' 
gjy  The  same  views  were  expressed  in  the  reply  of  Sir  Baldwin 

WiUkw"  Walker  to  the  reconunendation  of  Admiral  Smart's  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  supervision  of  dockyards.  *  No  experienced  practical 
person,'  he  said,  *  can  question  that  the  good  working  of  the  dock- 
yards must  depend  on  the  subordinate  officers.  The  Committee, 
however,  seem  to  consider  that  if  the  superior  professional  officers 
had  more  direct  and  personal  power  over  their  subordinate  officers, 
proper  results  would  be  realised,  or,  if  not,  that  such  superior  officers 
should  be  removed — not  interfered  with  or  controlled.  In  a  great 
department  like  the  Admiralty  there  must  be  gradations  of  authority. 
To  give  any  individual  officers  in  a  dockyard  direct  and  personal 
power  over  other  officers  to  such  an  extent  that  if  certain  results 
were  not  realised  that  alone  would  justify  their  removal,  is  probably 
what  the  Board  would  never  consent  to.  If  they  did,  existing  rules 
must  be  set  aside,  as  well  as  the  authority  to  the  Surveyor  and  to  the 
Superintendents.' 
l^fgf^  Precisely   similar   opinions   were    expressed   in    1865   by   Lord 

P  «J*^      Clarence  Paget,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 
1868.  *  There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with   the  dockyards 

which  hon.  gentlemen  have  overlooked  when  they  talk  of  discharging 
persons  who  are  not  very  competent.  If  a  private  individual  has  in 
his  dockyard  a  man  who  does  not  suit  him,  he  sends  him  about  his 
business.  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  be  said  if,  in  our 
dockyards,  we  sent  people  about  their  business  because  they  did  not 
exactly  suit  us.' 

A  widely  different  view  of  the.  best  system  for  regulating  the 
promotion  of  workmen  was  conveyed  in  the  memorandum  of  De- 
cember 1864,  submitted  by  Mr.  Childers  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset: — 
Memoran.  *  Connected  with  the  economical  employment  of  labour  were  the 

Childers,  '  reputed  characters  of  the  workmen.     Every  man  who  intelligently 
^'•**  and  actively  exerts  himself  ought  to  be  assured  that  his  character 

for  industry  and  ability  does  not  dej>end  upon  casual  reports,  but 
that  it  becomes  matter  of  record  year  by  year  of  his  service.  The 
establishment  book  should  be  filled  up  with  a  report  of  character. 
The  best  record  would  be  the  confidence  of  foremen :  the  best  in- 
centive the  knowledge  that  they  have  the  power  to  promote.' 
Speech  of  Even  among  some  of  the  humblest  grades  of  the  artisan  class 

April  27?     promotions,  he  believed,  were  made,  not  directly  by  the  local  officer, 
1871.  but  by  reference  to  the  central  authority  in  London.     That  was 
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altogether  wrong.     The   central   authority  must   depend,  in   such 
cases,  upon  the  report  of  the  local  officer,  and  the  responsibility  should  HMpoiwi- 
rest  with  those  who  were  personally  aquainted  with  the  claims  and  should  rest 
qualifications  of  the  workmen.     If  that   system  were   more   fully  yirdBtaflff 
adhered  to,  changes  of  the  Government  would  be  less  prejudicial  to 
the  efficiency  of  the   dockyards.     Sir   Baldwin  Walker   stated   in 
evidence  that,  during  the  thirteen  years  he  held  office,  no  less  than 
seven  changes  of  administration  had  taken  place. 

The  suggestions  which  he  was  now  putting  forward  were  approved  Committee 
and  recommended  by  the  Committee  appointed  in  1865  to  consider  dockyard 
the  cost  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  dockyards.     They  reported  "iJ^"^"*^' 
that  the  difference  between  the  Government  departments  and  the 
private  trade  is  that  in  the  latter  the  directing  agents  are  selected 
firom  any  quarter  in  which  the  greatest  aptitude  may  be  found,  and 
salaries  are  paid  that  attract  as  much  ability  as  the  concern  can 
afford  to  retain.     In  the  private  trade  labour  is  rendered  productive 
to  the  utmost  degree,  ensuring  cheapness  of  manufacture,  even  in 
combination  with  high  rates  of  wages,  by  direct  and  discretionary 
supervision.     The  principle  mainly  relied  upon  in  these  establish- 
ments is  that  of  active  and  intelligent  personal  responsibility. 

With  reference  to  the  accounts  of  expenditure,  the  system  of  Deinyin 
decentralisation  should  be  fully  applied  to  the  royal  dockyards,  and  accounts, 
each  dockyard  should  be  treated  as  an  independent  establishment. 
By  this  means  any  great  delay  which  existed  at  present  in  presenting 
to  Parliament  the  audited  accounts  for  ship-building  would  be 
avoided.  The  last  accounts  for  1867-68  were  only  submitted  to  the 
Accountant-General  for  his  approval  in  November  1870,  more  than 
two  years  after  the  expenditure  had  taken  place,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  criticism  they  were  useless. 

The   inaportance   and   the   practicability  of  a  prompt  audit  of  sir  James 
accounts,  were  points  fully  recognised  in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  f^i|*"** 
James  Graham  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1861  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

*  I  am  assured,'  he  said,  *  by  Su*  R.  Bromley  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  are  the  highest  living  authorities  with  respect  to  accounts,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  so  framing  accounts,  on  the  principle  of 
double-entry,  that  at  once,  year  by  year.  Parliament  may  be  told 
what  has  been  spent  in  the  building  of  any  ship  of  war. 

*  If  it  shall  appear  that  ships  built  in  dockyards  cost  35i.  per  ton, 
which,  if  built  in  merchants'  yards,  would  cost  only  20L  per  ton,  the 
public  will  soon  begin  anxiously  to  enquire  whether  the  difference 
is  really  justifiable.' 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
delay  in  the  publication  of  dockyard  management  and  expense 
accounts.  The  critical  use  of  such  accounts  is  of  little  value  after 
an  interval  of  from  three  to  four  years  has  elapsed. 

The  accounts  might  be  produced  more  speedily  if  they  were 
audited  locally.  The  audit  of  all  accounts  connected  with  his  late 
father's  great  works  was  completed  on  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1865  on  Admiralty 
Moneys  and  Accounts  examined  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  subject  of  dockyard  accounts.  His  views 
were  conveyed  in  the  replies  to  questions,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : — 

*  The  system,  which  I  think  we  should  at  any  rate  try,  in  order 
to  see  whether  it  would  work,  is  that  of  completely  separating  each 
dockyard  from  another,  and  of  submitting  the  Navy  Estimates  in  a 
radically  changed  form. 

*  You,  in  fact,  would  present  to  Parliament  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditure at  each  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  establishment  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Navy  ? 

*  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  keep  every  dockyard 
entirely  separate.  The  new  system  would  be  beginning  with  the 
dockyard  and  coming  to  the  Admiralty  merely  for  comparison  and 
check  and  observation  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  this  question  tends 
very  much  to  pointing  out  that  the  restriction  to  centralisation  is 
rather  advisable  in  these  matters  than  not,  and  I  quite  think  so.' 

The  great  object  of  administration,  in  a  manufacturing  business, 
is  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  labour  employed.  The  super- 
vision of  the  labour  is,  after  all,  the  vital  part,  and  for  this  we  must 
look,  not  to  the  Accountant,  but  to  the  shipwright  and  professional 
officers. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1865  on  Dcx'kyard  Manu- 
facturing and  Exjiense  Accounts  contains  the  following  observations 
on  the  same  subject : — 

*  We  siitisfied  ourselves  that,  either  locally  or  centrally,  an  ex- 
amination, sufficiently  independent  to  be  satisfactory,  is  applied  to 
every  class  of  payment  made  on  account  of  the  naval  service. 

*  But  our  attention  was  called,  especially,  to  the  system  of  local 
audit  applied  to  the  payment  of  wages  at  the  naval  establishments" 
ashore.  We  found  that  these  payments  were  not  subjected  to  any 
detailed  examination  at  the  central  office;  and,  accordingly,  we 
visited  Chatham  Dockyard,  Devonix)rt  D(Xikyard,  the  Marine  Bamicks 
and  Victualling  Establishments  at  Plymouth,  with  a  view  of  a^cer* 
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tnining  how  far  this  system  of  local  audit  could  be  relied  upon.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  suflSciently  indej>endent 
check  at  these  establishments  to  prevent  any  unreal  or  unauthorised 
payment  being  charged  in  the  accounts ;  and  that,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  expenditure,  the  local  check,  which  was  concurrent 
with  the  payment,  was  infinitely  preferable  to  a  postponed  check  at 
the  central  oflSce.  .  . 

*  The  particularity  of  record  characterising  the  dockyard  system 
of  accounts  is  not  observed  in  the  private  trade  or  in  public  companies. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  general  confidence  in  the  management 
stives  much  book-keeping.  If  a  private  firm  is  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  manufacture  through  the  conclusive  test  of  profit,  nothing 
more  is  required.  ...  If  the  country  found  that  the  ships  built  in 
the  dockyards  were  produced  as  cheaply  as  they  could  be  built 
elsewhere,  Parliament  and  taxpayers  would  be  well  satisfied.  .  . 

*  The  Committee  considered  that  prompt  transmission  and  weekly 
accounts  of  expenditure  for  labour  were  of  primary  importance. 

*With  regard  to  dockyard  accounts  generally,  they  should,  so 
far  as  they  extend,  be  rendered  with  a  fulness  that  will  be  satisfactory 
without  an  elaboration  that  would  be  excessive.' 

The  mode  in  which  the  dockyard  accounts  are  now  prepared  was  Mr.  stauj*- 
explained  to  Parliament  in  1864  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  had  been  <^i<*»^*»^- 
specially  commissioned  to  prepare  a  system  of  dockyard  accounts. 

The  first  account  to  which  he  would  refer  was  the  expense  account, 
compiled  from  the  workmanship  sheets  of  labour  and  the  notes  for 
stores.  These  sheets  were  kept  by  the  inspectors  of  the  dockyards, 
and  were  compared  by  the  accountants  of  the  yards  with  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  the  accountants.  They  were  posted  to  the  ships 
by  the  audit-clerks.  The  stores  were  valued  according  to  the  store- 
keeper's rate-book,  and  posted  by  the  audit-clerks. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Seely,  have 
resulted  in  establishing  for  the  Navy  a  perfect  system  in  matter  of 
account.  The  Globe  newspaper,  in  an  article  published  in  July,  1876, 
describes,  in  not  exaggerated  terms  of  praise,  the  returns  now  supplied 
by  the  Admiralty  to  Parliament : — 

*  We  have  lately  received  the  most  remarkable  and  most  useful  of 
all  the  returns  presented  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  Parliament. 
The  shipbuilding  accounts  of  the  Navy  are  unique,  and  we  can  only 
wish  for  a  time  when  such  elaborate  and  exhaustive  information  as 
they  contain  may  be  furnished  by  every  department  under  the 
Crown.  All  other  departments  are  content  with  merely  laying  before 
the  country  what  may  be  called  their  banker's  book ;  they  show  us 
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the  sums  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  shape  of  grants  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  show  the  cheques  they  draw  against 
these  amounts  in  the  shape  of  an  appropriation  account  or  an  account 
of  surplus  and  deficiencies.     But  what  value  the  country  gets  for  the 
money  thus  expended  never  appears,  unless  a  s^iecial  return  relating 
to  a  particular  item  of  expenditure  is  called  for  by  some  over-curious 
private   member.      The  Admiralty,  on  the  contrary,  shows  in  its 
expense  accounts  precisely  how  much  is  spent  on  every  ship  of  the 
Navy,  whether  the  amount  is  for  building  or  repairing,  whether  it  is 
for  the  ship,  or  the  engines,  or  the  stores  required  for  equipping  it  for 
sea  service.      Not  only  this,  but  it  gives  exactly  the  value  of  stores 
in  hand  at  each  naval  yard,  the  depreciation  of  stock  by  keeping  or 
by  conversion,  the  income  and  capital  of  each  yard,  the  expenses 
incurred   in   conversions   and   manufactures,  and  a  hundred  other 
tilings  which  are  useful  to  members  of  Parliament  and  their  con- 
stituents in  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  they  receive  for 
the  money  they  si>end.      And  yet  this  is  not  all ;  the  Admiralty 
expense  accounts  do  more,  for  they  enable  us  year  by  year  to  get  a 
complete  history  of  every  ship  in  the  Navy,  whether  in  commission 
or  reserve,  if  only  some  money  is  spent  ujwn  them.      They  show  us 
what  ships  are  being  built,  what  are  prepared  for  service,  what  are 
kept  in  commission,  what  are  maintained  in  reserve  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  and,  lastly,  what  are  broken  up.      They  form,  in  fact,  for 
the  dilettante  economist,  a  complete  vade  niecuiUy  and  furnish  to  the 
inquiring  taxj)ayer,  as  regards  shipbuilding  expenditme,  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  question  how  the  money  goes.' 
Shipbuild-  The  present  Aecountant-General  has  laboxued  diligently  to  make 

ac&on*"*^  the  record  of  exi)enditure  more  concise,  without  omitting  any 
1878-u.  details  which  are  essential.  He  supplies  an  explanatory  preface  to 
the  numerous  tabular  statements  previously  issued,  and  he  has 
fiUTiished  the  means  of  instituting  a  correct  comparison  between  the 
work  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding  and  rejwirs, 
and  the  amount  actually  accomplished  in  the  dockyards.  He  has 
eflFected  a  not  less  important  improvement  in  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  returns  are  now  published.  The  ParUameutary  account  of 
shipbuilding  transactions  in  1878-79  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
May,  1880. 
II.  Lamy.  M.  Iwiamy,  a  distinguished  naval  critic,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 

the  French  Assembly  in  1878,  was  able  to  point  to  the  system  of 
accounts  established  in  our  own  country  as  a  model  for  imitation  by 
the  French  authorities.  In  England,  he  said,  everything  was 
determined  beforehand,   with  regard  to   the  cost  of  repairs.      The 
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number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  is  strictly  ascertained,  and  the 
account  of  expenditure  is  scrupulously  examined  at  the  beginning. 
English  administrators  are  convinced  that  repairs,  unless  carefully 
controlled,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  extravagant  expenditure.  An 
exact  account  is  kept  of  the  materials  worked  up  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  ships.  Vouchers  are  required  for  every  item,  and  a 
minute  control  is  maintained.  The  very  moderate  expenditure  of  the 
English  naval  administrators  on  the  materiel  of  their  fleet  is  due  to  this 
careful  supervision.  The  large  expenditure  on  the  repair  and  fitting- 
out  of  ships  in  France  is  attributed  by  M.  Lamy  to  the  want  of  clearness 
in  their  system  of  accounts.  He  entertained  no  doubt  that  with  that 
supervision  those  services  would  be  less  costly  to  the  public  purse ; 
and  that  millions  of  francs,  now  absorbed  annually  in  repairs,  might, 
under  a  better  system,  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  new  ships. 

The  staff  of  the  Controller  must  be  in  all  respects  eflScient,  and  Speech  of 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  Admiralty  officials  to  make  more  April  27/ 
frequent  visits  than  hitherto  to  the  Eoyal  Dockyards.  No  supervision 
at  Whitehall  could  be  so  effective  as  personal  inspection.  The 
master's  eye  did  more  in  accelerating  the  despatch  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  work,  than  the  most  voluminous  correspondence 
and  the  most  intricate  returns. 

In  support  of  the  preceding  observations,  taken  from  the  speech  Duke  of 
of  the  Compiler,  the  evidence  given  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  ifieo?"*^ 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  before  the  Committee  of  1860,  may  be 
appropriately  quoted.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  believed  that  for  the 
proper  efficiency  of  the  dockyards  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  more  frequently  visited  by  the  Controller.  When  he  had  visited 
the  dockyards  with  the  Controller,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  it  did  ap- 
pear that  things  had  been  done  of  which  he  had  not  been  informed, 
and  that  expenditure  had  been  incurred  without  his  knowledge. 

We  have  the  same  views  expressed  by  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Admiral 
Gravi^re,  who  has  repeatedly  observed  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  de"a° 
should  be  a  frequent  personal  visitor  to  the  ports.     The  attempt  to  Gravifere. 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  dockyards  by  telegraph  is,  as  he  truly 
says,  the  very  worst  plan  possible. 
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kSPEECH  in  committee  of  supply  on  NAVAL 

ESTLAIATES. 

July  15,  1872. 

Reprinted  from  *  Hansard,^ 

Hanmrdj     Mr.  Brassey  :  In  liis  iiit^jrcsting  ypeech,  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
1872.  j^*^^  ^^^  clown  (Ijorcl  Henry  I^ennox)  has  severely  criticised  the  ap- 

pointment of  a  Surveyor  of  Dockyards.  If  the  relations  between  that 
officer  and  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  were  intended  to  be  such  as 
the  noble  Lord  has  described,  the  expediency  of  the  apj>ointment 
would  be  extremely  doubtful ;  but  if  the  duties  of  a  Surveyor  of 
Dockyards  are  laid  down  with  judgment,  he  would  be  able  to  render 
valuable  service.  If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Admiralty  Jind  a  commercial  establishment  charged  with  the 
control  of  a  business  of  equal  extent,  the  cost  of  the  Admiralty 
Office  bears  an  exaggerated  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business 
which  it  conducts.  Y^et,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  the 
expenditure,  the  Defxirtment  seems  to  be  weak  in  its  administrative 
power,  while  the  clerical  st<iff  is  unnecessarily  large.  PWdlity  for  the 
tabulation  of  returns  and  records  will  not  secure  good  administra- 
tion. It  was  well  observed  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Childers), 
in  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the  *  Megsera '  Commission, 
that,  '  No  mechanism  which  the  thought  of  man  can  devise  will  be 
perfect,  unless  those  who  have  to  work  it  do  work  it  thoroughly.  If 
somebody  neglects  his  duty,  there  is  no  system  of  duplication  or 
triplication  which  will  effectually  detect  it  in  all  cases.  Responsi- 
bility is  the  keystone  of  good  administration.' 

The  higher  officers  of  the  Admiralty  are  overworked;  but  if  you 
want  to  relieve  them  of  some  portion  of  their  burden,  you  must 
employ  as  their  assistants  persons  of  high  (|ualifications,  and  with 
that  technical  knowledge  without  which  the  management  of  a 
manufacturing  business  cannot  be  successfully  conducted.  In  his 
examination  before  the  *  Meg.-era '  Commission,  Sir  Spencer  Robinson 
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quoted  a  passage  from  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Admiralty  in 
January  1861,  in  which  the  necessity  for  such  assistance  is  strongly 
urged.  Having  explained  the  increase  of  work,  he  did  not- propose 
to  their  Lordships  any  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks,  but  he  did 
most  earnestly  submit  for  their  consideration  that  the  proportion  of 
superior  clerks  should  be  increased.  To  the  same  eflFect,  in  another 
portion  of  his  evidence,  he  said  that  each  department  of  the 
Admiralty  should  have  a  secretary,  who  should  be  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Chief  Secretary :  *  As  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments,' said  Sir  Spencer  Bobinson,  *  I  can  say  confidently  that  the 
want  of  a  secretary  almost  kills  us,  it  wears  us  to  death.'  The  cry  of 
despair,  which  was  uttered  by  the  late  Controller  of  the  Navy,  has 
been  sent  forth  before  by  many  an  exhausted  official. 

The  redundance  of  clerical,  the  deficiency  of  administrative  power, 
which  may  be  observed  in  every  department  imder  Government, 
have  been  criticised  by  all  who  have  examined  the  constitution  of 
the  public  departments  in  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  spirit. 
In  an  able  article  in  the  QuaHerly  Review  for  July  1869,  three 
principal  reforms  are  described  as  being  urgently  required  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service — greater  concentration,  fewer  clerks, 
and  higher  pay.  The  reviewer  very  judiciously  urges  that  while  the 
clerks  for  the  ndechanical  duties  should  be  chosen  from  a  class  which 
could  aspire  to  high  posts,  the  other  class  should  consist  of  young 
men  trained  by  the  best  education  England  can  afford,  desirous  of  a 
somewhat  easier  and  surer  life  than  the  struggles  of  the  Bar  offer, 
preferring  administrative  work,  or  conscious  of  administrative  ability. 
In  endeavouring  to  strengthen  their  constructive  staff,  the  Admiralty 
are  piursuing  a  most  judicious  course.  The  appointment  of  a  Surveyor 
of  Dockyards,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Controller  of 
the  Navy  and  those  establishments,  should  be  the  means  of  consider- 
ably reducing  the  too  voluminous  correspondence  between  Whitehall 
and  the  naval  yards.  The  cumbrous  nature  of  the  present  system 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  few  figiures.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
informed  the  Committee  on  the  Management  of  Dockyards  in  1860, 
that  in  the  Surveyor's  Deimtment  in  1834  the  number  of  lettere 
amounted  to  3,698  with  four  clerks,  in  1848  to  6,758  with  seven,  in 
1850 — when  the  Steam  Department  was  transferred  to  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy— to  10,650  with  11  ;  in  1854  to  22,259  with  11  ;  in 
1856~the  period  of  the  Russian  War — to  32,178  with  16  ;  and  in 
1859,  to  36,296  with  16.  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  has  recently  made 
a  statement  to  the  *  Megsera '  Commission  showing  how  the  corre- 
spondence bad  steadily  increased  in  recent  years.     He  said  that  in 

c2 
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1863  the  number  of  letters  in  his  department  was  60,000,  and  the 
number  of  clerks  29;  while  in  1870  the  letters  were  70,000  with 
30  clerks.  That  such  an  increase  should  be  allowed  in  the  corre- 
spondence is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  system  of  concentrating  the 
management  of  the  dockyards  in  the  office  of  the  Controller  in 
London  had  been  carried  too  far.  By  the  appointment  of  a  Surveyor 
of  Dockyards  the  immense  mass  of  correspondence  now  conducted 
by  the  Controller  may  be  diminished  and  a  very  valuable  reform 
effected. 

The  Controller  will  be  enabled  to  pay  more  frequent  personal 
visits  to  the  dockyards,  and  all  who  have  had  experience  in  adminis- 
tration know  that  the  presence  of  the  master's  eye  will  infuse  a 
vigour  into  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on,  such  as  cannot  be 
secured  by  any  other  means.  The  necessity  for  strengthening  the 
department  of  the  Controller  with  an  additional  professional  oflBcer, 
holding  a  high  and  confidential  position,  has  been  recognised  by 
many  high  authorities.  Admiral  Smart's  Committee  on  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Dockyards,  wych  was  appointed  in  1859,  stated  in 
their  report  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  if  the  dockyards  were 
frequently  visited  by  a  practical  shipwright,  and  a  practical  engineer 
officer,  representing  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  it  would  be  attended 
by  many  beneficial  results.  Better  judgments  would  be  formed  of 
the  persons  most  fit  for  the  promotions  which  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  different  grades. 

The  energies  of  the  officers,  from  the  principal  officers  downwards, 
would  be  more  advantageously  drawn  forth.  In  1861,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  said  that  the  Controller,  being  at  Whitehall,  could  not  really 
know  sufficiently  well  what  was  going  on  in  those  various  distant  dock- 
yards, and  had  not  the  means  of  sending  some  one  frequently  enough 
to  ascertain.  In  consequence,  he  had  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  Controller  another  shipwright  officer  to  assist  in  those  inquiries. 
In  view  of  these  recommendations,  I  trust  that  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  may  not  be  carried.  I  myself  most  anxiously  desire  to 
see  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  Deputy  Controller  at  the  head  of 
every  yard  ;  but  even  when  we  have  improved  both  the  position  and 
the  i)ay  of  the  principal  shipwright  oflScers,  an  additional  inspecting 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Controller  is  equally  necessary.  For  his 
wise  decision  to  increase  the  administrative  power  of  the  Constructive 
Department  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  substitute  for  a  redundant 
correspondence  a  more  effectual  system  of  supervision  by  personal 
observation  and  control,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  deserves  the 
warm  commendation  of  this  House. 
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SUBDIVISION   OF   LABOUR  AT  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times: 

Sir, — In  his  recent  disclosures  to  the  *  Megaera '  Commission  the  TVmct,  Feb. 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  has  partially  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  * 
official  reticence,  and  has  seriously  alarmed  the  public  by  his  revela- 
tions. In  a  time  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  it  is  conceivable  that 
suggestions  for  the  improved  management  of  the  dockyards,  even 
though  they  come  firom  an  independent  source,  may  not  be  in- 
opportune. 

For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  table  at  which 
I  am  writing,  my  father  directed,  with  truly  marvellous  facility,  the 
labours  of  a  body  of  workmen  often  six  times  as  numerous  as  the 
artizans  employed  in  the  dockyards,  and  engaged  on  engineering 
works  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
system  he  adopted,  although  simple,  was  yet  so  efficient  that  he 
never  fiedled  to  bring  a  contract  to  a  successful  termination.  The 
salient  feature  of  his  system  was  decentralisation.  With  keen 
vigilance  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  most  distant  operations^ 
but  he  rarely  interfered  in  the  details  of  management. 

The  Admiralty  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  dockyards 
are  so  combined  as  to  concentrate  authority  to  the  utmost  degree  in 
the  hands  of  the  officials  at  Whitehall.  My  father's  main  object,  on 
the  contrary,  was  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  management  on  his 
local  representatives.  Wisely  recognising  the  limits  imposed,  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  scenes  of  operations,  upon  his  powers  of  personal 
superintendence,  he  directed  his  attention  generally  to  the  selection 
of  a  well-qualified  lieutenant.  The  choice  once  made,  his  most  anxious 
eare  was  given  to  strengthen  his  subordinate's  position,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  magical  influence  which  the  master's  eye,  to  whatever 
quarter  it  is  directed,  will  always  exercise. 

Not  without  diffidence,  these  details  are  presented  to  the  public, 
in  the  belief  that  a  close  analogy  exists  between  the  business  of 
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dockyard  administration  Jind  that  of  the  large  contractor  for 
engineering  works.  In  both  cases  the  scene  of  operations  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  central  authority.  In  both,  many  questions  aiifle 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  so  effectually  at  head-quarters  as  on  the 
spot.  For  shipbuilding,  as  in  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  origi- 
nal design,  the  approval  of  the  estimate  of  cost,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  works,  are  the  8i>ecial  functions  of  the  engineer,  while  the  or- 
ganising of  the  labour,  and  the  economy  in  the  use  of  materials,  are 
the  province  of  the  contractor.  Efficiency  is  thus  the  primary  object 
of  the  engineer,  as  economy  is  the  primary  object  of  the  contractor 
A  like  subdivision  of  responsibility  should  Ik?  established  in  the  dock- 
yards. 

In  imitation  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  which  has  been  adopted 
with  excellent  results  in  the  construction  of  railways,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Controller  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  shipbuilder 
of  the  Navy,  and  that  he  should  in  future  confine  his  attention  to 
that  portion  of  his  present  duties  which  properly  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  the  naval  architect.  He  should  be  represented  in  each 
dockyard  by  a  highly  qualified  naval  architect,  bearing  the  title  of 
Deputy  Controller,  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  work  in  progress.  All  that  belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
shipbuilder,  as  distinguished  from  the  naval  architect,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  master  shipwrights  of  the  dockyards. 

The  Controller,  in  truth,  is  an  overworked  officer.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  designs  and  equipments  of  ships  in  construction, 
for  the  maintenance  of  ships  in  reserve,  and  the  repairs  of  ships  in 
commission.  It  is  a  mistake  to  add  to  this  immense  mass  of  work 
'the  internal  management  of  each  dockyard.  As  the  engineer  is  to 
the  contractor  for  the  railway,  so  the  Controller  should  be  to  the 
principal  professional  officer  in  each  dockyard. 

Before  any  new  work  is  begun,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building 
or  repairing  a  ship,  according  to  the  i)lans  approved  by  the  Controller, 
should  be  obtained  from  the  dockyard  where  it  is  proposed  that  the 
work  should  be  done.  This  estimate  should  be  most  carefully 
scrutinised  by  the  Controller,  and  modified  where  necessary.  The 
modifications,  unless  a  8i)ecial  protest  be  made,  should  be  considered 
as  having  been  accepted  by  the  dockyard  officers,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  any  excess  of  cost  beyond  the  revised  estimate.  This 
suggestion  is  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  contractors  for  public 
works,  whose  preliminary  estimates  are  generally  made  by  the 
member  of  their  staff  who,  if  his  tender  be  accepted,  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  contract. 
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Under  the  system  suggested,  Parliament  would  no  longer  be 
asked  to  vote  a  certain  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  dock- 
yards, thereby  most  unwisely  interfering  with  the  discretion  of  those 
who  alone  are  competent  to  determine  the  amount  of  labour  required. 
Parliament,  instead  of  voting  a  fixed  number  of  men,  should  vote 
the  supplies  necessary  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Controller 
for  carrying  out  a  definite  amount  of  work.  We  now  say  there  shall 
be  so  many  men,  and  we  assume,  though  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
we  may  therefore  reckon  on  the  completion  of  the  programme  of 
work  within  the  financial  year. 

The  Admiralty  int/Crfere  far  too  much  in  the  details  of  dockyard 
management.  They  determine  the  number  of  artificers  to  be 
employed  and  the  work  on  which  every  man  is  to  be  engaged.  All 
promotions,  even  among  the  humblest  grades  of  artizans,  require 
their  sanction.  Every  day's  work  in  a  dockyard  depends  more  or 
less  upon  the  directions  received  by  the  morning's  mail  from 
Whitehall.  Hence  it  is  that  the  correspondence  at  the  Admiralty 
has  become  so  voluminous,  that  important  papers  are  forgotten,  and 
innumerable  letters  signed  by  persons  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
their  contents. 

Leaving  the  duties  of  the  Naval  Superintendents,  as  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  naval  service,  substantially 
unchanged,  let  us  pass  from  the  dockyards  to  the  supervision  of  the 
ships  in  reserve.  I  propose  that  the  fleet  in  reserve  should  be 
divided  into  subdivisions.  The  number  of  vessels  composing  a 
subdivision  should  be  kept  within  moderate  limits,  and  a  professional 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  each  subdivision,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  make  himself  minutely  acquainted,  by  continuat 
surveys,  with  the  condition  of  every  ship  placed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. Had  such  a  staff  as  I  have  proposed  been  in  existence 
before  the  *  Megaera '  was  lost,  a  Royal  Commission  would  not  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  that 
disaster. 

The  manipulation  of  details  must  rest  with  the  Naval  Department, 
but  I  would  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  eight  surveyors, 
three  at  Portsmouth,  three  at  Devonport,  and  two  at  Sheemess, 
would,  under  the  direction  of  the  Controller,  be  able  to  keep  them- 
selves accurately  informed  of  the  condition  of  every  available  ship 
in  the  Navy.  Objection  may  be  raised  to  the  expense  of  such  a 
staff,  but  if  we  assume  that  the  salary  of  the  Surveyors  of  the  Navy  is 
fixed  at  }\000l.  a  year,  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  additional  staff 
would  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  our  largest  ironclads. 
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Speaking  generally,  the  surveyors  would  [perform,  under  the 
directions  of  the  captains  of  the  same  reserve,  the  same  duties  which 
are  now  undertaken  by  the  shipwright  officers  of  the  dockyards ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  at  present  confessedly  overworked,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Navy  would  be  better  managed  if  they 
were  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  duties. 

Once  more  I  say  in  conclusion,  extreme  centralisation  is  the 
principal  cause  of  dockyard  mismanagement.  To  high  Parliamentary, 
and  perhaps  to  our  permanent  officials  also,  the  surrender  of  a  portion 
of  their  authority  may  be  an  unwelcome  change,  but  they  ought  to 
recognise  the  necessity  for  the  sacrifice. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Brasset. 
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SPEECH  ON   MOVING   AN   AMENDMENT  TO  MR.  SEELVS 
MOTION   ON   ADMIRALTY  ADMINISTRATION, 

In  the  House  of  Commons^  February  25,  1873. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proiwsed :  *  That  this  House,  in  order 
to  remedy  certain  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty, 
recommends  the  Government  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  administering  that  department  by  means  of  a  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  further,  of  appointing  to  the  offices  of  Controller  and  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  persons  who  possess  practical 
knowledge  of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and  also  of  altering 
the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure  of  office  to  a  fixed  term  of  years.' 
—(Mr.  Seely). 

Mr.  Brassev  :  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln 
refers  to  two  separate  departments  of  naval  administration — namely, 
the  organisation  of  the  office  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  management  of 
the  dockyards.  The  Amendment  which  he  (Mr.  Brassey)  had  placed  on 
the  Paper  referred  to  the  former  subject  only ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
management  of  the  dockyards  was  by  far  the  more  important  and 
difficult  problem  of  the  two,  he  proposed  to  apply  himself  mainly  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject, 
ii  Good  administration  in  dockyards  could  never  be  secured  except 

by  appointing  competent  men  to  manage  them  on  the  spot,  with 
plenary  powers  to  carry  out,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  the 
instructions  received  from  the  Admiralty.  The  managers  of  dock- 
yards should  be  held  individually  responsible  for  failure  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  receive  a  liberal  recognition  for 
faithful  service.  Having  seen  how  vain  the  attempt  has  been  to 
manage  the  dockyards  from  Whitehall,  he  could  not  but  turn  for 
guidance  to  his  father's  exj^rience,  which  showed  that  a  business, 
almost  as  large  and  complicated  as  that  of  the  Admiralty  itself, 
could* be  managed  with  success,  by  the  delegation  of  the  responsibility 
of  local  administration  to  well-selected  agents. 


onsi- 
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Since  he  hud  the  privilege   of  addressing  the  House  on  this  Lenons 
siihj(*ct,  the  loss  of  the  ^Megsera'  had  furnished  another  convincing  loeToftfie 
l»v(K>f  of  the  entire  dependence  of  the  central  office  on  the  local  *M«?«™-' 
ottit'crs  in  the  dockyards,     Mr.  Reed,  in  his  evidence   before  the    ' 
'  .Meg.'Bra '  Commission,  disavowed  any  intention  to  undertake  the 
supervision  of  750  ships  from  Whitehall.     *  He  did  not  consider  that 
it  had  been  any  part  of  the  Chief  Constructor's  duty  to  be  responsible, 
or  to  see  even  that  the  master  shipwrights  did  their  work  thoroughly. 
A  master  shipwright  was   the    highest  shipbuilding   and  repairing 
officer  belonging  to  the  Admiralty,  and   the   office   of  the   Chief 
Constructor  and  his  staff  was  only  that  of  adviser  to  the  Admiralty 
on  professional  questions  relating  to  that  work.     His  own  opinion 
was  that,  if  any  action  were  taken,  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
responsibility  of  the  dockyard  officers,  and  to  place  the  care  of  the 
ships  in  the  Admiralty  office,  for  every  mishap  that  we  now  had  in 
the  Navy  we  should  have  a  himdred  afterwards.' 

Mr.  Bama)3y  expressed  a  simibir  opinion.  Sir  Spencer  Robinson 
took  the  same  view :  *  When,'  he  said,  '  you  put  a  man  at  the  top  of 
his  profession  as  a  master  shipwright,  you  put  the  greatest  possible 
confidence  in  him ;  you  take  such  steps  as  you  can  to  remind  him  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform,  and  any  further  inter- 
ference would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service.' 

From  what  class,  then,  are  the  managers  to  be  selected?     A  Admirti 
naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  dockyard,  tendent 
but   for   good   workmanship   and   economy   we    must   look   to   the  fe^JJJ^ 
professional   officers    of  the   yards.     Whenever   Admiral    Superin-  ^^^^^^ 
tendent 8  have  been  before  Commissions  on  dockyard  management, 
they  have  universally  declined  to  accept  any  responjribility  either  as 
to  expenditure  or  workmanship,  alleging  that  the  professional  officers 
were    solely  responsible.     But   if  this   be   the   case,   the   nominal 
responsibility  of  the  Admiral  for  the  internal  economy  of  the  dock- 
yards, and  the  practice  of  requiring  him  to  affix  his  signature  to 
every  document  relating  to  shipbuilding,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  'service.     The  great  changes  recently  carried  out  in  naval 
administration  seem  to  have  left  this  serious  evil  untouched.     In 
his  evidence  before  the  *  Megsera '  Commission,  Mr.  Andrew  Murray 
said  that  *  while  the  Admiral  or  Captain  Superintendent  was  neces- 
sary in  a  dockyard  as  a  head,  he  should  not  be  concerned  in  its 
details,  or  in  the  management  of  the  men.     But,  unfortunately,'  he 
said,  'it  is  the  case  with   the  rules  now — and   they  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  go  further  in  that  direction — that  they  take  the^wer 
out  of  the  hmids  of  the  principal  departmental  officers.' 
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Mr.  Reed  urged  very  ntrongly  a  nimilar  criticism:  *The  ship- 
buildiug  officers  in  the  Admiralty  have  not,'  he  said,  'any  power  of 
controlling  a  dockyard,  and  if  the  result  of  this  inquiry  should  be  to 
establish  an  arrangement  by  which  they  should  be  authorised  and 
enableii  to  look  after  the  shii>8,  I  would  c<.>nsider  it  to  be  a  very 
happy  result.'  Mr.  Reed  further  expressed  an  opinion  that  *the 
naval  officer  should  be  consulted  on  all  i)arts  of  the  ship  which  relate 
to  his  professional  work,  but  the  want  of  a  definition  of  the  ship- 
builder's duties,  and  of  the  naval  officer's  duties,  worked  very  great 
mischief,  and  a  great  change  in  that  respect  was  necessary. 

The  following  obser\'ations  on  the  same  subject  by  Lord  Chireiice 
Paget  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  3,  1865,  are  here  in- 
serted: 

*  There,  are,  no  doubt,  many  arguments  in  favour  of  appointing 
scientific  civilians  to  superintend  dockyards ;  but  the  business  of  the 
dockyards  is  not  confined  to  shipbuilding.  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
building  forms  the  smallest  portion  of  the  business.  .There  are  the 
numerous  details  which  sailors  alone  can  criticise  and  determine 
u|K>n.  Moreover,  if  you  were  to  put  your  dockyards  into  the  hands 
of  a  civilian,  you  would  have  the  captains  wanting  their  ships  altered 
and  fitted ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  captains  ask  for  a  great  many 
little  things,  which  it  would  be  extravagance  to  grant,  and  which  a 
civilian  would  grant,  because  it  is  only  a  superior  naval  officer  who 
can  decide  what  is  really  necessary  to  be  done  to  the  ship.' 

In  a  dockyard,  the  Superintendent  must  always  be  required,  as 
the  local  representative  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  his  experience  afloat — 
the  more  recent  that  experience  the  better — would  enable  him  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  supervision  over  the  equipment  of  the 
ships.  But  these  duties  were  entirely  distinct  from  those  involved 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  yard.  The  re8{X)nsibility  for  all 
details  should  be  with  the  professional  officers,  and  it  should  be  re- 
cognised by  an  adequate  position,  and  by  allowing  a  larger  share  of 
authority  in  matters  of  discipline  and  promotion, 
id  Having  agreed  that  we  want  the  best  shipbuilders  in  the  Country 

J^IIai  as  managers  of  dockyards,  we  had  now  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  induce  the  most  qualified  men  to  enter  the  public 
service.  The  pay  should  be  gradually  raised.  Owing  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  salaries,  we  were  continually  losing  some  of  the 
most  valuable  subordinate  shipbuilding  officers  in  the  dockyards. 

The  surveyors  at  Lloyd's  were  almost  all  obtained  from  the 
dockyards.  Large  salaries  were  not  the  only  means  of  making  the 
employment  attractive.    The  relative  rank  of  the  professional  officer 
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should  be  considered.  The  civil  manager  of  each  dockyard  should 
have  adequate  reUtive  rank.  He  should  rank  with,  but  after,  a  rear- 
admiral,  or  at  least  with,  but  after,  a  post-captain.  Again,  honorary 
distinctions  had  never  of  late  been  bestowed,  though  meritorious 
services  in  the  dockyards  gave  as  good  claim  to  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  as  the  work  in  any  department  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown.  The  same  neglect  of  our  great  naval  shipbuilders  was  not 
manifested  in  former  days,  when  Sir  William  Sepping  and  Sir 
William  Rule  were  distinguished — and  very  properly  so — by  some 
mark  of  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign.  That  men  of  so  much  ability 
as  some  of  the  present  master  shipwrights  should  be  induced  to 
remain  in  the  public  service,  was  a  clear  proof  how  easily  the  Govern- 
ment might  make  such  employment  attractive. 

The  professional  officers  should  not  be  promoted  workmen.     Men  Recrait- 
promoted   from   the   ranks   often   show   that   melancholy  dread   of  professional 
responsibility  which  was  so  painfully  exhibited  in  the   *  Megaera '  ***  ' 
inquiry.     Sir  Spencer  Robinson  gave  a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject 
when  he  said  that,  *  knowing  the  timidity,  and  the  sort  of  want  of 
straightforwardness  which  belong  to  the  class  from  which  many  of 
those  officials  were  sprung,  he  considered  that,  being  aware  that 
they  had  committed  an  oversight,  the  whole  of  their  evidence  was 
untrustworthy.' 

Sometimes  the  most  suitable  officer  might  be  appointed  from  a 
private  establishment,  but  as  a  general  rule  he  would  be  found 
among  the  subordinates  trained  in  the  service.  Occasionally  a  naval 
officer  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  a  special  fitness 
for  the  post. 

Having  made  a  happy  choice  of  a  fit  person,  it  remained  to  con-  Superior 
sider  what  modifications  might  be  desirable  in  the  duties  of  the  be  relieved 
appointment.     The   correspondence   should   be  materially  reduced.  2„[i^"^ 
Sir  W.  Edmondstone  told  the  *  Megaera '  Commissioners  that  the 
master  shipwright  was  more  occupied  in  office  work  than  in  the 
practical  part  of  his  duty ;  and  that  he  was  completely  dependent 
on   the   assistant  master  shipwright  and  the  foremen.     The  most 
elaborate  returns  afford  no  security  for  economy.     Immediate  skilful 
personal  supervision  over  the  labour  employed  and  the  conversion 
of  materials   can   alone   secure   economical   administration.     Every 
master  shipwright  should  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  appending  his 
signature  to  documents  which  he  signs  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
A  highly  qualified  confidential  secretary  should  be  assigned  to  every 
master  shipwright,  who  should  be  authorised  to  deal  with  all  matters 
of  office  routine.     When  a'  ship  was  to  be  built  or  repaired  in  the 
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dockyard,  the  master  shipwright  should  be  required  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  work,  and  prepare  his  own  estimate.  If  this 
estimate  were  approved,  and  the  work  ordered,  his  name  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Naval  Estimates,  in  a  separate  column,  opposite  the 
figures  for  which  he  was  responsible.  This  practice  would  tend 
materially  to  create  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  which  would 
never  be  felt  bv  officials  who  were  allowed  to  screen  themselves  from 
criticism  behind  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Controller  or  Admiral 
Superintendent. 

The  various  suggestions  which  had  been  proposed  could  not  be 
adopted,  unless  the  Admiralty  placed  implicit  reliance  on  their  staff. 
Personal  confidence  between  princi^xil  and  agent  could  only  be 
established  after  many  years  of  careful  training  and  thorough  trial 
in  subordinate  positions.  The  head  of  a  private  business  had  the 
means  of  putting  his  agents  to  such  a  test ;  but  in  the  public  service 
under  a  Parliamentary  system,  where  political  and  personal  con- 
siderations caused  frequent  changes,  the  same  opportunity  of  long- 
continued  observation  of  the  conduct  of  subordinates  was  rarely 
given  to  a  Minister  at  the  head  of  a  dei>artment.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  convinced  that  the  more  we  decentralised,  the  more  vigorous 
and  economical  our  dockyard  administration  would  be. 

Among  the  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced  to  show  the 
evil  effects  of  excessive  concentration  of  authority  at  the  Admiralty, 
none  could  be  more  striking  than  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
promotion  of  workmen.  The  events  which  were  daily  occurring 
around  us  showed  the  difficulty  of  managing  large  bands  of  workmen. 
The  professional  officers  were  resix)nsible  for  workmanship  and 
economy  in  dockyards,  and  yet  the  artizans  employed  under  their 
directions  were  placed  under  the  Admiralty  Superintendent  for  the 
regulation  of  discipline,  while  their  promotion  depended  on  the 
approval  of  the  Controller  in  Ijondon.  The  Controller  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  individual  merits  of  the  workmen,  but  his 
nominal  intervention  deprived  the  local  officers  of  their  legitimate 
authority  over  the  men.  It  was  because  the  central  authority  had 
no  other  means  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  workmen  that 
recourse  had  been  had  to  the  plan  of  applying  a  literary  test  to 
artizans  who  were  candidates  for  promotion.  The  qualifications 
required  were  manual  skill  and  diligence;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
central  authority  would  not  trust  the  local  officers,  the  aspirant 
workman  was  tested  by  examination  papers,  although  it  must  often 
happen  that  the  most  skilful  artizan  with  the  pen  was  the  least 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  adze  and  the  saw. 
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With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Superintendent,  who  Term  of 
was  a  temporary,  and  of  the  master  shipwright,  who  was  a  permanent  ment  of 
officer,  if  the  latter  were  raised  to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  tMSumt 
yard,  there  seemed   no  reason  why  the  present  rules   as   to   the 
appointment  of  Admiral  Superintendent  should  be  changed. 

Before  finally  quitting  the  subject  of  dockyard  economy,  he  would  Changes 
urge  the  importance  of  avoiding  spasmodic  and  violent  alterations  in  ^amme. 
the  shipbuilding  programme.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
had  very  wisely  laid  down  a  scheme  for  the  production  of  a  given 
quantity  of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships  each  year.  The  number 
of  workmen,  the  supply  of  materials,  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery, 
must  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  proposed. 
As  regards  the  armoured  ships,  our  policy  must  mainly  depend  on 
the  preparations  of  other  Powers.  The  condition  of  foreign  navies 
was  accurately  known,  and  no  important  changes  could  be  eflFected 
suddenly,  or  without  our  knowledge.  The  unarmoured  ships  could 
be  rapidly  produced  whenever  required,  both  in  public  and  private 
yards.  A  large  staff  of  workmen  would  not  therefore  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  building  vessels  of  that  class, 
though  enough  must  always  be  retained  to  undertake  repairs  of  the 
fleet. 

Encouragement  was  much  wanted,  both  for  workmen  and  sub-  Rewards 
officers — such  as  foremen.     A  percentage  on  profits  was  inadmis-  meZ^^  ' 
sible;  neither  could  a  percentage  on  savings  be  proposed  without 
the  risk  of  important  work  being  scamped.     But  a  distribution  of 
gratuities  to  deserving  workmen,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  difficult  work,  might  be  a  valuable  stimulus  to  exertion. 

He  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  government  of  the  Navy  Board  of 
by  a  Board.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  supported  without  reserve  -^^^^'^'^^y- 
a  motion  very  similar  to  that  now  introduced.  Further  consideration 
had  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  his  former  position.  The  inquiry 
held  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission,  and  the  strongly 
expressed  opinions  of  Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Milne,  and  Sir  Sydney  Dacres,  had  convinced  him  that  he 
was  ill-advised  in  advocating  the  dissolution  of  the  Board.  When 
the  First  Ijord  was — as  it  usually  happens — a  civilian,  it  must  be 
right  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  more  than  one 
opinion  on  a  controverted  naval  question.  It  must  also  be  well  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Board  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Admiralty.  Again,  in  matters  of  patronage 
it  must  be  undesirable  that  a  Minister  should  be  entirely  dependent 
on  a  single  adviser.     The  Navy  was  a  scattered  service.     Only  a 
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certain  number  of  officers  could  have  served  under  the  personal 
observation  of  one  individual,  and  it  must  be  impossible  for  an 
Admiral  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  officers  he  has  never  seen  in 
service,  which  he  feels  in  those  who  have  been  under  hi«  own 
command.  The  presence  of  other  officers  at  the  council  table  of  the 
First  I^rd  would  secure  fair  consideration  for  the  claims  of  those 
who  were  not  j>ersonally  known  to  the  First  Sea  Tiord.  It  did  not 
follow  that  the  advice  of  the  Board  should  imjKiir  the  authority  of 
the  First  T^rd.  In  commercial  life  many  boards  were  governed  by 
the  chairman  with  autocratic  power.  How  much  more  easy  must 
it  be  to  secure  a  similar  supremacy  at  the  Admiralty,  where  the 
authority  of  the  First  Tx)rd  was  effectually  protected,  both  by  usage 
and  by  the  influence  due  tx>  those  personal  qualifications,  without 
which  he  would  not  have  been  selected  to  fill  such  an  important 
post!  The  charms,  too,  of  antiquity  are  universally  recognised  in 
an  ancient  country ;  and  if  by  wisdom  in  practice  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  point  of  form  could  be  effectually  remedied,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  make  a  change  on  theoretical  grounds.  At 
the  Admiralty,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  Government,  *  that 
which  was  best  administered  was  best.'  The  hon,  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  the  words  *  Secretary  of 
State,'  in  order  to  insert  the  words  *  a  Board  of  Admiralty  with 
such  modifications  of  constitution  and  procedure  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable,'— -(Mr.  Brassey), — instead  thereof. 

Question  pro^wsed,  *  That  the  words  "  Secretary  of  State  "  stand 
part  of  the  question.' 
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OBSERVATIONS   IN   COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY  ON 

NAVY  ESTIMATES, 

April  30,  1874. 

Republished  as  a  Memorandum  with  uddUiomil  quotations. 
The  proi)er  attitude  which  should  be  taken  by  the  political  critic  N*viiiex- 

■^     ^  ^  X  penditure 

in  reference  to  naval  matters  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Goschen,  not  a  pan; 
in  his  speech  on  naval  administration,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Mr.  Goa- 
London,  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall :—  *'***"• 

*  We  have  a  profession  which  has  come  down  through  centuries, 
animated  by  the  traditions  which  have  clustered  around  it  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  those  who  are  connected  with  the  force 
know  that  to  them  is  committed  indeed  a  high  trust  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud,  and  I  have  felt  that,  whether  in  office  or  out 
of  office,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  do  what  I  could  on  behalf  of  the 
force.     The  words  "  out  of  office  "  may  not  be  without  their  signi- 
ficance at  the  present  moment.     One  can  do  something  when   one 
is  in  office.     I  think  that  those  know  little  of  the  constitution  jind 
habits  of  this  country  who  do  not   know  that  out  of  office  {ilso  a 
great  deal  may  be  done.     I  will  venture  to  say  something  ujkju  this 
occasion  that  I  would  not  have  said  during  the  three  years  during 
which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  administer  the  affiiirs  of  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  this — that  the  conduct  of  affairs  connected  with  the  Navy  no 
doubt   becomes   more   and   more   difficult   in   proportion   as   those 
functions  are  performed  in  the  full  glare  of  light,  which  the  press 
and  the  criticism  of  the  public  of  the  present  day  bring  to  bear  upon 
every  detail  of  the  administration.     I  have  never  made  this  a  cause 
of  complaint,  and  do  not  make  this  a  cause  of  complaint  at  this 
:  moment ;  but  much  passes  which  tends,  though  those  who  produce 
this  effect  do  not  intend  it,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty 
and  those  who  are  bound  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  Navy ;  and 
attempts  are  sometimes  made  which  cause  a  kind  of  separate  feeling 
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lu'twcfii  tlie  A<liniralty  jukI  the  oflicers  of  the  Navy.  I  deplore  any- 
tliiiig  of  this  kind ;  for  nothing  is  more  importiint  than  that  coti- 
li(UMU'e  should  exist  between  those  wlio  administer  the  force  and 
tht^  force  itself.  Tlie  duties  of  a  civilian  connected  with  the  Navy, 
as  I  have  always  thought,  were  very  deliciite  and  peculiar,  but  I 
always  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  understimd  and  master  them,  so 
as  to  be  th(»  organ  of  the  feeling  of  the  services  in  the  House  of 
Parliament,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  his  duty  to  let  the  profession 
know  what  is  the  feeling  of  Parliament,  as  representiitives  of  the 
great  bcniy  of  taxpayers  by  whom  the  services  are  supj)orted.  It  is 
the  duty,  I  think,  of  those  wOio  are  in  opposition,  and  I  shall 
(•ndeavour  to  perform  the  duty,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
ctintral  power,  and  to  show  that  that  authority  is  intact,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  attempt  to  make  a  party  battle-field  of  the  grejit  services 
of  the  country.  Everyone  who  has  had  to  administer  a  great 
service  will  have  learnt  much  ;  and  I  trust  the  lessons  I  have  learnt 
will  not  bt*  entirely  thrown  away.  It  will  be  my  plexisure  if  I  have 
to  discharge  that  duty  in  op2)osition  to  remember  the  interests  of 
that  great  profession  with  which  I  have  been  identified  for  some 
time,  and  to  show  that  no  feeling  of  piuty,  no  rivalry,  and  noi^litical 
considerations  could  induce  me,  or  anyone. over  whom  I  can  exercise 
any  influence,  to  do  that  which  would  decrease  the  iK)wer  of  this 
country  as  regards  her  Xavy.  It  would  be  indeed  a  bad  thing  for 
one  set  of  i)oliticians  to  cry  down  the  ships  built  by  another  ^jarty 
and  vice  versdy  because  in  that  case  the  counti*y  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  no  shi2)S  worth  having.' 
riiiriifiiiiiy  The  average  yearly  expenditure  for  the  ten  years  previous  to 
!".M.iiiimr  1  ^^'^  ^'^^  11,587,041/.,  and  for  the  next  five  years  9,785,915/.  Exi>e- 
im-APHiry      liencc  had  ])roved  that  the  earlier  estimates  of  the  late  Administration 

htfi'olio- 

III).  (lid  not  make  adequate*  provision  for  the  repaii's  of  ironclads  and 

the  construction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  unannoured  vessels. 

hiimiiyitm  ^^   ^'^   economy  could    be   obtained    in    dockyard   and   naval 

!illl'ii"l«"*      administration  without  observing  the  principle  of  an   equable  rate 

w<»B"».  of  expenditure.     In    an    essay  on   work  and   wages  he  had  drawn 

att^»ution  to  the  fact  that   in    1865,  when   there  was  great  pressure 

on  the  labour  market,  and   wages  reached  a  point  at  which  they 

WiiH*-.        IijmI  never  stood  before,  the   shipwrights  at  Sheerness  were  content 

to  work  at  48.  Cxi.  a  day  when  they  could   have  obtained  68.  6(Z.  at 

many    shi2)building  establishments  on  the   banks  of  the    Thames. 

'I'hey  iMcferrcd  more  nuxlerate  wages  with  a  certainty  of  employment 

lo  higher  wages  without  such  certainty. 

Ml  hiMiin.  The    elliciencv   of  the  labom*   in    Her  Majesty's   yards  was  ac- 


Ingram. 
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knowledged  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  14,  1864. 

'  The  greater  bustle  of  the  private  dockyards  is  due  partly  to 
the  greater  crowding.  The  shipwrights  there  receive  seven  shillings 
per  day ;  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  they  receive  from  four  to  six 
shillings,  and  sixpence  for  superannuation.  .  . 

'  The  body  of  men  in  the  dockyards  are  of  great  value  in  times 
of  pressure,  with  the  piece-work  system.' 

The  introduction  of  the  piece-work  system  into  the  dockyards  Hecework 
has  been  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  of  labour  by 
results  is  the  most  eflfective  guarantee  of  efficiency  and  economy  of 
production.  The  witnesses  from  the  dockyards,  who  have  been 
examined  by  Parliamentary  Committees,  have  frequently  given  evi- 
dence in  this  sense. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  the  Koyal  William  Mr. 
Victualling  Yard,  Plymouth,  reporting  on  the  organisation  of  his 
department   to  the   Earl  of  Camperdown,  gave  the  results  of  his 
experience  as  follows  : — 

*  Having  been  connected  with  Government  works  for  the  long 
period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  I  have  witnessed  many  changes 
during  that  time  in  the  mode  of  doing  the  work ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  works  have  never  been  done  more 
economically  or  more  satisfactorily  than  at  present,  under  the  con- 
tract system.  The  only  thing  to  guard  against  is  the  increase  of 
day-work ;  for  there  is  no  question  that  day-work,  in  any  de^mrtment 
of  the  public  service,  is  more  expensive  than  work  by  measurement ; 
and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  men  employed  on  day  work 
generally  feel  but  little  interest  in  expediting  it. 

*  Work  done  on  the  contract  system,  as  at  present,  is  preferable 
to  a  return  to  the  former  system  of  hiring  a  number  of  artificers 
and  laboiurers,  and  attaching  them  to  the  establishments  under  the 
control  of  others,  to  do  the  work.' 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantageous  conditions,  from  the  strictly 
economical  point  of  view,  which  inevitably  result  from  payment  by 
time  rather  than  by  piece-work,  we  have  the  testimony,  not  only 
of  parliamentary  officials,  but  of  men  of  great  practical  experience,  to 
the  effect  that  the  work  in  the  dockyards  is  executed  at  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Laird,  when  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  CheapneM 

.  of  labour  in 

House  of  Commons  on  Admmilty  Moneys  and  Accounts,  gave  some  dockyards. 

.       ^        .  J  .t  !_•      i.  Mr.  Laird. 

important  evidence  on  the  subject : — 

*  I  should  say  that  the  dockyard  wages  are  lower  than  in  many 
private  j^arda— certainly  than  in  those  of  London  and  Liverpool. 

D  2 
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'  And  they  obtain  these  men  at  lower  wages,  because  they  hold 
out  rhc  prospect  of  pensions  and  continuous  employment? — Yes;  it 
is  a  very  great  inducement  to  men  to  work  at  lower  wages.  At  the 
ditierent  dockyards  there  are  a  great  number  of  men,  their  sons,  and 
their  grandsons,  who  get  into  the  same  employment  because  of  the 
pensions.  I  consider  that  a  private  firm  has  to  jMiy  the  current  rate 
of  wages  of  the  time,  and  of  course  pays  a  higher  rate  generally 
than  is  paid  in  the  dockyards,  beciiuse  of  the  i>en8ion8  to  dockyard 
servants.' 

Hasty  dismissals  of  workmen  from  the  dockyai'ds  should  therefore 
be  avoided  as  tending  to  impair  the  confidence  of  permanancy,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  established  men 
was  impolitic.  If  the  number  of  men  on  the  establishment  were 
imduly  increiised,  the  dockyards  might  be  encumbered  with  many 
useless  people,  against  whom  no  definite  charges  could  be  made,  and 
who  could  not  therefore  be  got  rid  of. 

The  Liberal  administration  having  been  frequently  charged  with 
inconsistent  conduct  in  relation  to  the  dockyard  workmen,  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Childers  to  these  charges,  as  contained  in  his  8i)eech  to  his 
constituents  at  Pontefnict,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  in  1874,  mjiy  here  be  inseited. 

'  When  I  took  office  at  the  Admiralty  1  found  that  the  administra- 
tion of  it  had  for  many  years  been  feeble  and  vacillating.  I  found 
that  there  were  two  great  evils  which  were  destroying  the  efliciency 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  those  obstacles  being  an  enormous  number 
of  officers — far  more  than  could  possibly  be  employed — and  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  fleet  all  over  the  world.  In  1867  the 
number  of  men  em2)loyed  in  the  dockyards  was  increased  by  some 
1,400,  and  between  February  and  July,  1868,  the  number  of  men 
was  reduced  by  more  than  4,600,  4,300  of  whom  were  discharged 
without  either  pension  or  gratuity.  I  found  that  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty,  after  having  proceeded  to  an  unj^recedented  extent  in  the 
building  of  ships,  suddenly  came  to  the  resolution  to  build  no  more 
ships.  1  introduced  a  system  of  perfect  responsibility,  in  the  first 
2>lace ;  in  the  second  place,  I  determined  to  deal  with  the  immense 
list  of  officers.  I  found  that  there  were  some  7,900  officers  of  all 
ranks  employed  in  sea  service,  and  something  like  1,100  civil  officers 
em2)loyed  on  shore — in  all,  some  9,000  officers.  Before  I  had  left 
the  9,000  had  become  7,000;  at  the  present  time  the  number  is 
6,400.' 

In  addressing  his  constituents  at  Woolwich  on  the  same  subject, 
Mr.    Gladstone    said  : — '  I    now  come   to  a  question  of  great  local 
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interest  to  you,  upon  which  an  old  controversy  has  been  revived. 
There  is  a  gentleman  named  Liardet,  whose  address  to  you  I  have 
the  advantage  of  holding  in  my  hand.  He  says  he  will  always 
oppose  the  miserable  policy  of  cheeseparing,  of  which  in  this  borough, 
and  especially  in  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  you  have  had  such  pitiful 
examples.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  this  "  cheeseparing 
economy  ?  "  The  fact  is  this : — For  once  economy  was  practised  by 
a  Conservative  Government,  and  it  was  a  Conservative  Government 
which  practised  the  cheeseparing  economy  in  Woolwich  and  Dept- 
ford. I  will  recite  to  you  again  the  facts  which  I  recited  to  you  at 
Blackheath  in  1871,  and  they  are  briefly  these: — On  January  1, 
1868,  the  number  of  persons  employed  as  labourers  in  the  dock- 
yards was  20,213.  On  December  1,  1868,  which  was  the  day  I 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  for  the  formation  of  a  Government,  the 
number  had  been  reduced  from  20,213  to  15,954.  It  was  further 
reduced  under  the  present  Government  from  15,954  to  14,511.  The 
result  is  that  the  reduction  made  by  us  was  a  reduction  of  1,463, 
and  the  reduction  by  those  who  came  before  us,  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Boord,  was  4,359.' 

Turning  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Navy,  the  following  ob- 
servations of  the  Compiler  are  republished  from  Hansard's  Reports: — 

The  slow   progress  in  the   construction   of  ships  suggested  in-  f^^'IJe. 
quiries  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  eflfect  some  economy  in  the  n»«ture 

*  ^  \  "^  decay  of 

large  expenditure  on  the  repairs  of  the  Navy.  The  decay  of  the  boilers, 
boilers  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  involved  a  large  expense,  and  lie  had 
lately  made  an  investigation  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  had  been  Jinything  either  in  the  construction  or  the  mode  of 
using  the  boilers  of  our  ironclads  which  had  led  to  their  premature 
deterioration.  From  a  recent  return,  it  appeared  that  the  *  Minotaur, 
completed  in  1867,  and  the  *  Valiant,'  in  1868,  were  now  receiving 
new  boilers,  and  that  the  *  Bellerophon,'  completed  in  1866,  received 
new  boilers  in  1870.  In  these  cases  the  diu-ation  of  the  boilers  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  merchant  service. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bums,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ships  of  the 
Cunard  service,  he  was  enabled  to  state  the  results  obtained  in  two 
steamers  belonging  to  that  company.  The  steamship  *  Russia'  left 
Liverpool  on  her  first  voyage  on  May  15,  1867,  and  in  November 
1872  completed  her  fifty-third  voyage  to  and  from  New  York.  In 
this  service  she  had  run  328,600  knots,  and  was  then  laid  up  for 
repairs.  Her  boilers  were  lifted  and  retubed  and  the  bottoms  re- 
newed, a  new  steam-chest  and  funnel  were  added,  and  her  engines 
were  put  in  thorough  working  order,  the  whole  being  effected  at  a 
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total  cost  of  1G,444/.  SIk^  left  LiveqM3ol  again  in  the  following 
March,  and  up  to  March  last  liail  juTfonned  ten  additional  voyages, 
or  ()2,()()()  knots.  The  *  Scotia'  h*ft  Liveqjool  on  her  firgt  voyage  to 
New  ^'<»rk  in  May  18()2,  and  <'onuncnccd  her  seventy-eightli  trii>  in 
A[)ril  1874,  having  in  the  interval  ruii  a  dii^tance  of  483,600  knots. 
It  was  found  that  the  Cnnard  steamers  required  retubing  after  about 
fifty  voyages  between  LiverfM^ol  and  New  York,  and  the  boilers  were 
then  retubed,  but  not  nmewed  in  any  other  way.  He  questioned  if 
any  su<*li  result  had  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  a  man-of-war. 
Again  he  entei-tained  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  boilers  of  the 
shijis  in  reserve  were  as  carefully  pieserved  as  they  ought  to  be.  It 
was  the  j»nictic<',  Iw  believed,  until  a  recent  peritxl,  to  get  up  steam 
at  least  once  a  year  in  every  shi]»  in  the  reserve.  He  was  informed 
that  such  a  plan  was  most  detrimental  to  the  lx)ilers. 
■:iij,nnwr«  It  HMuained  to  be  considered  whether  the  apiK)intment  and  pro- 

fessional instructicm  of  the  engineers  of  the  Navy  left  anything  to  be 
desired.  It  seemed  to  him  that  tcK)  many  highly  t»ducated  men  were 
emplov(»d  in  the  engin<'-rooms  of  our  nu»n-of-war.  Skilled  mechanics 
would  ])erform  the  manual  duties  as  well  or  better,  and  they  would 
not  feel  the  social  disadvantages  of  the  junior  grades  of  engineer 
officers  nor  the  same  discontent  at  the  want  of  ])romotion.  A  change 
in  this  direction  had  r(»cently  been  made  with  satisfactory  results  in 
the  T'nited  States  Navy.  Th<»re  were  in  our  service  a  class  of  engine- 
rocmi  artificers.  These  men  had  become  more  an«l  more  essential  on 
board  shii)S  fitted  with  the  coniplicated  ap2>liances  introduced  into 
the  later  ironclads.  They  ought  to  be  operative  mechanics  of  the 
highest  class. 
K!i{;ine-  The   system  of  introducing  into  the  Navy  engineers  from  the 

artiluvrs.  private  engine-building  establishments  had  lx?en  abandoned.  All  our 
engineer  officers  were  now  trained  by  the  (iov(»mment,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  that  training  was  in  all  cases  as  practical  as  it  ought 
to  be.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  op[)ortunity  still  given  to 
the  sons  of  ernphiyes  in  the  dockyards  to  become  engineers  in  the 
Navy ;  but  he  should  recommimd  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
apj)ointments  should  be  given  to  individuals  coming  with  satisfactory 
recommendations  from  the  great  engin(^makers. 
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Mk.  I5I5ASSKY  ros«^  to  call  attciition  to  the  rosi>onsibilitie8,  rank, 
iind  cinoluincnts  of  the  professional  officrrs  in  Hrv  ^Fajesty's  naval 
yards.  il(»  said  tlu'  ]K)sitioii  of  the  constructive  departments  in  our 
do<*kyards  was  a  most  inqKirtant  question.  If  the  constructors  of 
tile  Navv  were  inefficient  our  diK-kvard  manatjonient  would  be  a 
faihu'e,  our  ships  would  In*  too  c«)stly,  or  they  would  Ix^  badly  built. 
On  these  tw(»  cardinal  [»oints  of  cost  and  workmanship  the  construc- 
tors were  soh^ly  responsible.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  well-known 
ineinoranduni  prepared  by  Sir  Sjiencer  Kobinson  for  the  infonnation 
of  the  Duke  (►f  Somerset's  Committee  on  the  lk>ard  of  Admiralty, 
that  the  Suj)erintendent  was  in  no  sense  n^sponsible  for  the  quality 
or  the  c(»st  t)f  the  work  done?  in  the  (hx-kyards.  IH*  was  the  veliicle 
through  which  orders  passed  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  heads  of 
dej)art  ments,  but,  if  a  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  for 
1(),()()()/.  cost  1 6,000/.  he  was  not  <*alled  u^Km  to  account  for  this  excess. 
When  a  question  was  asked  he  directed  tht^  master-shipwright  to 
reply.  All  the  naval  superintendents  who  were  examined  by  the 
1  )ockyard  Commissioners  in  1 8()0  took  a  similar  view  of  their  ^josition. 

ft  was  obvious  that  the  *  superintendent,'  whose  previous  exjie- 
rience  had  been  that  of  a  s(»a  otlicer,  coidd  not  bt^  held  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  duties  which  more  pro^K^rly  belong  to  the 
shipbuilder.  The  Controller  of  th(»  Navy  himself  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  comptitent  authority  au  professional  questicais.  Sir  Baldwin 
Walkei-,  after  twelve  years'  service  as  Controller  of  the  Navy,  told 
the  Dockyard  Commission<'rs  that  he  was  not  a  professional  officer, 
nor  com])etent  in  give  an  opinion  with  reference  to  shi])vvrights. 

Turning  from  the*  executive  to  th(»  jnofessional  officers,  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  Chief  Constructor  at  Chatham,  stilted  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Store  Depiiilnu^nt,  in  1876,  thjit  the 
superintendent  of  the  yard  was  responsible  for  the  general  manage- 
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ment,  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
the  various  Admiralty  orders  to  the  heads  of  departments.  His 
naval  experience  was  valuable  in  determining  questions  as  to  the 
fittings  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  ships  under  construction  ; 
but  the  professional  ofiicers  were  responsible  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  performed.  Only  recently,  the  Captain  Superin- 
tendent had  very  properly  observed,  in  supporting  his  position,  that 
if  there  were  any  failure  in  carrying  out  the  programme  of  worke, 
it  was  he  who  should  be  held  responsible. 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  *  Iron  Duke '  and  other  vessels,  for  «*\'r*"*^ 
which  Admiral  Hall  claimed  great  credit  for  Pembroke  Dockyard, 
was  attributed,  by  that  gallant  officer  solely  to  the  attention  and 
skill  of  the  professional  men.  Admiral  Chamberlain  confirmed  the 
view  taken  by  Admiral  Hall.  When  asked  whether  he  held  himself 
responsible  for  the  economy  with  which  a  ship  was  built,  and  for 
seeing  that  a  ship  was  completed  within  the  estimates  sent  down 
from  the  Constructor's  Department,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
sjiy  he  considered  himself  strictly  responsible.  An  account  of  the 
expenditure  on  each  ship  was  brought  to  him  every  week,  for  his 
information,  and  if  anything  appeared  to  him  unsatisfactory,  he 
questioned  the  Chief  Constructor  on  the  sul)ject. 

The  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  '  Megaera '  brought  out  distinctly 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  professional  officers  for  advising  the 
Captain  Superintendent,  and  through  him  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  a  ship  for  any  voyage  or  service  that  she 
was  to  undertake.  He  wished  to  disclaim  any  desire  to  see  the 
naval  superintendents  of  dockyards  superseded  by  civilians.  The  Admiral 
argument  in  favour  of  naval  superintendents  was  well  put  by  Admiral  Nece-sirv 
Hall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Stores  Committee.  While  admitting 
that  a  naval  officer  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  shipwright  or  an  engi- 
neer, he  considered  that  he  might  be  ex2)ected  to  j>ossess  other  still 
more  important  qualities,  such  as  common  sense,  sound  judgment, 
and  self-command.  Being  unconnected  with  any  class  in  the  dock- 
yard, he  is  readily  acknowledged  by  all  as  their  superior.  And  as 
he  has  to  superintend  the  acts  of  officers  of  a  good  many  different 
professions,  the  fact  that  he  has  been  familiar  from  his  earliest  years 
with  the  article  which  the  dockyards  are  employed  to  manufacture,  viz., 
a  ship,  is  a  more  useful  general  qualification  than  that  he  should  pos- 
sess the  intimate  acquaintance  of  an  expert  with  any  particular  trade. 

It  was  obviously  most  important  that  the  constructors  should  be  Admiral 

•^  *^  Smart's 

qoalitied  to  bear  the  weight  of  responsibility  thrown  ui)on  them.  They  Commitue 
should  be  men  of  education,  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
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with  ability  to  din-irt  tht-  labours  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  and  be 
a-'ked  the  Hou>e  seriou>ly  to  consider  whether  the  rank  and  emolu- 
ments of  the^e  officers  were  sufficient  to  command  in  all  cases  men 
of  the  nec'ssarv  qualifications  for  the  public  sen'ice. 

TTieir  i»^>*ifiori  was  the  subject  of  very  serious  con&ideration  on 
th^-  jjart  of  the  <  'onimittee  on  Dockyard  Economy,  of  which  Admiral 
Smart  was  the  chainnaii.  Tlie  report  of  Admiral  Smart's  Committee 
was  present *.*d  s^i  long  ago  as  1K60;  but  its  suggestions  Jire  equally 
a]iplicable  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing.  The  Committee 
recornmeriflecl  that  the  status  of  the  civil  r»fficf  rs  in  dockyards  should 
b*'  niis^-d.  They  thought  that  the  line  between  the  employers  and 
the  eniiiloved  harl  ]x*en  very  indistinct Iv  drawn,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  tendency  to  class  the  chief  jirofessional  officers  among  the 
employed.  They  thought  that  tlie  master  shipwrights  and  chief 
engineers  should  thenceforward  be  looked  u^xin  as  commissioned 
officr-rs,  and  be  considered  as  identified  with  the  Admiralty  as  the 
directors  or  employers  of  the  labour,  and  not  with  those  who  execut-e 
th<r  actual  manual  lalK)ur.  A  sujxirior  jiosition  in  society,  and  a 
suijerior  e<lucation,  would  always  have  their  weight,  when  jilaced  in 
a  jin»per  position.  The  views  of  the  Committee  would  be  confirmed 
by  our  g<;neral  exi)erience  of  human  nature.  Kespect  for  authority, 
as  it  was  truly  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  more  easily  gnuited  to  one 
whosr*  father  has  had  it  than  to  an  upstart.  ^Vhile  on  the  one  hand 
(lef<»ren(!f^  was  not  so  readily  yielded  by  workmen  to  a  chief  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  as  to  an  officer  iK)Ssessing  greater  social  advantages,  on 
th(;  f>thcr  hand,  officers  not  bom  to  command  were  frequently  afraid 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  position  to  which  they  had  been  raised. 
Mi-Ki^ra'  'j^i,^,   iminessicms  drawn  from  their  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the 

sum.  '  M^'gjfni '  drew  from  \\w  (commissioners  some  strong  observations  on 

this  ]»oint.  Tlu'y  said:  '  We  feel  comj>elled  to  remark  that  we  have 
foruKMl,  however  unwillingly,  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  administration  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  is  generally 
conducted.  Th<i  officers  ai)pear  to  us  too  often  to  have  done  no 
mon»  than  <-aeh  of  them  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do, 
following  a  blind  njutini?  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  acting 
almost  as  if  it  was  their  main  object  to  avoid  responsibility.' 

Mr. Oliver  The  defects  in  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  with  reference 

to  th(^  selection  of  men  for  tlie  princijjal  professional  positions  in  the 
dockyards,  and  tin.'  inadecjuacy  of  their  2X)sition  in  the  service,  could 
not  be  illustiated  more  clearly  than  in  the  observations  addressed  by 
Mr.  ()liv(T  l^ang,  tlie  able  Master-Shipwright  ^it  Chatham,  to  the 
Dockyard  Commission  of  1860. 
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*  I  do  not,'  he  said,  *  myself  object  to  a  considerable  infusion  of 
the  working  class,  and  their  being  allowed  to  rise  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  branch  ;  but,  at  the  i)resent  time,  it  is  not  that,  but  it 
is  the  shutting  out  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen  entirely.  No  gentleman 
can  put  his  sons  into  it.  I  have  five  sons  myself,  and  not  one  of 
them  have  I  the  slightest  intention  of  bringing  up  to  my  own  profes- 
sion in  the  service.' 

Similar  opinions  had  been  elicited  by  Adminil  Smart's  Committee,  MeB?r». 

Aliethell 

from   the  dockyard   officers  whom  they  had  examined.     Koth   Mr.  amiKdye. 
Abet  hell  and  Mr.  Edye  considered  that  men  of  higher  education  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  labourer  brought  up  at  the  dockside  ought 
to  be  selected  for  the  superior  positions  in  the  dockyards. 

Xo  substantial  change  had  been  made  in  the  system  of  recruiting  Mr. 
officers  for  the  Constructor's  Deiwrtment  since  Mr.  I^mg's  evidence  ^^^"^*''** 
was  given.     It  was  stated  by  Mr.  lianies,  the  Surveyor  of  Dockyards, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Stores  Conunittee,  that  the  present  master 
shipwrights,   in   almost   all  cases,   had  been    originally   entered  as 
apprentices  in  the  Dockyards.    The  master  shipwright  was  now  called  Ma-^^ter- 
chief  constructor ;  but  his  position  was  still  subordinate  in  relative  ^jj^i"^  ^ 
rank  to  that  of  the  master  attendant.      The  head  of  the  shipbuilding  chief  c«m- 
department,  who  at  Portsmouth  had  from  4,000  to  5,000  men  under 
him,  was  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  rigging  department,  who 
had  at  that  dockyard  440  men   under   his    orders.      Sir   Houston  sir 
Stewart   had   very  justly   called   attention   to   this   anomaly;   and  s/ewart! 
his  opinion  on  this  point  might  be  received  with  the  more  ready 
acceptance,  because  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  retention  of 
a  naval  officer  at  the  head  of  every  dockyard. 

He  had  referred  to  the  cjise  of  the  Ofega^ra,'  as  an  example  of  Dockyard 
the  disasters  that  might  occur  from  neglect  of  duty,  but  neglect  of  ^^.Jj^e^*"  • 
duty  in  the  form  of  omission  to  do  a  thing  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  was  happily  a  rare  occurrence  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards. 
Extravagance  and  waste  in  going  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case  in 
the  matter  of  alterations  and  rei)airs  were  far  more  common,  and  we 
had  done  nothing  to  encourage  thrift  and  economy.  The  results 
that  necessarily  followed  had  been  pointed  out  and  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated, not  only  by  committees  and  commissions  but  by  inde- 
pendent critics  of  great  authority.  Those  results  were  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  economising  expendit  lu-e. 

In  his  *  Essay  on  Over-legislation,'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  said : — 
*AValk  through  a  mapufactory,  and  you  see  that  the  stem  alter- 
natives of  contrivance  or  ruin  dictate  the  saving  of  every  penny. 
Visit  one  of  the  national  dockyards,  and  the  complaints  you  make 
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on  any  glaring  wastefulness  are  carelessly  met.  In  all  social  agencies, 
in  which  duty  done  and  income  gained  do  not  go  together,  a  like 
indifference,  or,  it  may  be,  corruption,  is  found,  and  is  greater  or  less 
in  projwrtion  as  the  dependence  of  income  upon  duty  is  remote.' 

Admiral  Smart's  Committee  had  referred  to  this  question  in  their 
report.  They  thought  that  too  little  regard  had  been  jiaid  to  cost  as 
distinguished  from  workmanship,  and  they  recommended  tliat  some 
tangible  mode  should  be  provided  by  which  any  officer  could  be  able 
to  claim  the  credit  of  public  approbation  for  any  economy  to  the 
public  service,  which  had  been  obtained  by  his  good  management. 
Persons  accustomed  to  administrative  business  would  readily  concur 
in  the  observation  of  I^ord  Clarence  Paget  that  *  where  one  dockyard 
is  found  to  conduct  the  business  more  economically  than  another,  it 
should  be  an  understood  thing  that  the  officers  of  that  yard,  who  had 
by  their  attention  to  these  important  matters  caused  a  saving  of 
Ijublic  money,  should  be  advanced — that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  economy.'  Nothing,  however,  had  been  done  to  carry  out 
that  suggestion.  No  instance  had  occurred  of  an  officer  ha^^ng  been 
dismissed  or  suffering  a  loss  of  salary  for  extravagance,  nor  had  any 
officer  been  promoted  or  pecuniarily  rewarded  for  economical  ad- 
ministration. When  a  ship  of  unprecedented  dimensions  and  novel 
design  was  successfully  launched,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  a  paltry 
gratuity  to  the  chief  constructor  at  the  dockyard  where  the  vessel 
had  been  built;  but  the  absence  of  any  such  encouragement  as  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  recommended  was  ai)parent  in  the  estimates  which 
are  presented  to  the  House  from  year  to  year. 

There  was  no  equitable  jirinciple  in  the  amounts  of  the  salaries 
awarded  to  the  chief  constructors  at  the  several  vards.  The  chief 
constructors  at  Portsmouth  received  850/.  for  sui)ervision  over  an 
annual  expenditure  of  826,191/.  on  wages  and  probably  an  equal 
amount  on  stores.  The  chief  constructor  at  Pembroke  had  700/.  a 
year  for  supervision  over  a  body  of*  men  whose  aggregate  wages 
amounted  to  97,000/. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  he  would  call  attention  to  the 
strong  representations  which  had  been  made  by  Admirals  Hall, 
Chamberlain,  Fellowes,  and  Sir  Cooper  Key  to  the  Committee  on 
Stores,  as  to  the  great  imjwrtance  of  constant  personal  supervision  of 
the  work  in  [irogress  on  the  parts  of  the  chief  constructors  in  the 
several  dockyards.  The  success  attained  in  Pembroke  Dockyard  in 
building  ships  within  the  estimates  had  been  exemplified  in  several 
remarkable  cases  which  were  quoted  by  Admiral  Hall.  The 
*  Penelope '   was    the  first  ii-onclad   ship  built   at    Pembroke.     The 
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estimate  for  her  construction  was  150,000/.,  the  actual  cost 
146,000i.  The  estimate  for  the  'Inconstimt'  was  158,689/.;  the 
actual  cost  138,585/.  The  estimate  for  the  '  Iron  Duke '  was 
200,000/.  the  cost  146,000/. ;  the  expense  of  building  the  same  ship 
hy  conti-act  would  have  been  209,000/.  These  results  he  attributed 
to  the  great  care  which  the  professional  officers  at  Pembroke  were 
able  to  bestow  on  their  work  from  having  time  enough  at  their  dis- 
}>osal  to  give  the  requisite  attention  to  the  details  of  ccmstruction. 

Admiral  Chamberlain  expressed  a  similar  opinion.      '  In  all  my  Admiral 
exi)erience,'  he  said,  *  1  have  never  known  a  chief  constructor  who  uin. 
had  a  moment  to  sj>are,  and  I  have  invariably  lamented  that  he  has 
not  had  much  more  time  to   be  out  of  doors,  superintending  the 
workmen.' 

Admiral  Fellowes  made  a  strong  representation  on  the  same  Admiral 
subject.  He  said  that  it  was  imperative  that  the  constructive  duties 
of  the  yard  should  receive  more  attention.  There  were  at  Chatham 
3,800  men,  who  were  working  night  and  (Uiy,  and  there  was  only  one 
chief  constructor  and  one  constructor  ;  whereas  under  the  old  system 
the  work  would  have  received  the  su[)ervision  of  a  chief  constructor, 
two  constructors,  and  other  officers,  and  this  at  a  time  when  a 
smaller  number  of  men  were  employed,  and  the  dockyard  covered 
only  90  acres  instead  of  as  at  present  500  acres. 

The  efficiency  of  the  local  officers  was  the  only  guarantee  for  the  DiMnisMl 
good  administration  of  the  d<xjkyards.  If  a  disaster  occurred  such  as  oV^duu-. 
the  loss  of  the  *  Megsera,'  or  the  explosion  on  board  the  *  Thunderer,' 
the  vials  of  Admiralty  wrath  were  ix)ured  out  in  a  cumbrous  and 
not  very  useful  fashion  in  long  minutes  and  jwges  of  new  instructions, 
neither  of  these  being  really  needed  to  explain  the  nature  of  their 
duties  to  dockyard  officers  worthy  of  their  jK)sitions.  Dismissals 
should  be  more  frequent  for  flagrant  neglect  of  duty,  while  ability 
and  fidelity  in  a  very  difficult  and  responsible  public  employment 
should  be  generously  rewarded. 

According  to  the  present  practice,  the  officers  of  the  yards  had  K»tiinat« 
but  a  small  share  in  the  prejianition  of  the  estimates.     Admiral  St^XSmi- 
Foley,  being  questioned  on  this  point  by  the  Stores  Committee,  said  ''■^^^• 
that  he  bad  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  prejiaration  of  the  estimat^js 
than  meeting  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  at  the  yard  and  talking 
over  what  the  work  for  the  ensuing  year  was  to  be.     From  Sheemess 
yard  they  simply  sent  up  an  account  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  estimates  for  carrying  out  the  programme  were  made 
in  the  Contrdler  of  the  Navy's  department.      Admiral  Hall  made  a 
nmilar  statement,  adding  that  when  a  ship  is  ordered  to  be  built,  the 
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rVmt  roller  of  the  Navy  informs  the  dockyard  that  for  material  and 
labour  a  certain  sum  has  been  allowed  to  l>e  exi)ended. 

l^K^Mic»ti-  With  the  view  of  strent^theninff  the  sense  of  res])onsibilitv  in  the 

(icxjkyard  officers,  for  cost  as  well  as  workmanship,  he  would  projwse 
that,  whenever  it  was  contemplated  to  build  a  ship  in  a  i)articular 
dockyard,  the  C'liief  Constructor  should  be  called  uix)n  to  preyiai'e  an 
estimate?  of  the  cost.  That  estimate  should  be  revised  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  when  an  agreement  had  been  finally  established  between  the 
Admiralty  and  their  l(x*al  officers  as  to  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  the 
figunis  should  be  bracketed,  in  the  next  Navy  Estimates,  with  the 
name  of  the  dockyard  officer  who  was  resix)nsible  for  them.  A  spirit 
of  emulation  would  thus  be  encouraged  between  the  diflferent  yards, 
while  l)ad  workmanship  might  be  prevented  by  the  frequent  sui>er- 
vision  of  an  Admiralty  surveyor.  The  work,  in  short,  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  Admiralty  were  a  shipowner, 
who  hiul  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  to  a  shipbuilder, 
and  paid  for  the  work  done  on  the  certificate  of  one  of  Lloyd's 
surveyors. 

He  had  ahejidy  explained  that,  in  offering  these  suggestions,  he 
did  not  advocate  any  sudden  change  in  the  present  form  of  dockyard 
administnition.  He  quite  apj)reciated  the  reluctance  of  the  First 
liord  to  give  large  salaries  to  officers  with  whose  qualifications  he 
must  be  imi)erfectly  acquainted.  This  difficulty  would,  however, 
become  sensibly  lessened  now  that  the  Admiralty  had  reorganised 
the  statf  of  the  Constructor's  Department,  and  made  the  professional 
appointments  in  the  dockyards  and  at  Whitehall  interchangeable. 
It  shc>uld  be  considered  a  i)romotion  to  a  chief  constructor,  who  had 
been  working  under  the  eye  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Navy,  to 
Ix'  taken  from  Whitehall  and  appointed  to  a  dockyard. 

i»r4ifL»8-  The  organisation  of  the   French  Constructive   Department   had 

been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Nottingliam  in  his  s})eech 
of  last  session  on  oiu*  shi]>building  policy.  It  was  equally  worthy  of 
examination  in  connection  with  the  i)oints  to  which  he  now  called 
attention.  The  French  professional  officers  held  a  higher  relative 
rank  than  we  had  accordeil  to  our  constructors.  The  '  Ingenieurs 
de  la  Marine '  were  selected  from  the  *  Ecole  Poly  technique,'  and 
their  promotion  was  secured  by  an  appropriate  gradation  of  ranks 
corresi)onding  with  those  established  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Navy.  The  stati'  included  an  inspector-general,  who  ranked  with 
but  after  a  vice-admiral.  He  resided  in  Paris  and  made  jieriodical 
visits  to  the  ports.  Under  him  were  eleven  directors  of  naval 
construction,  all   ranking  immediately  after  a  rear-admiral  in   the 
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Freaeh  Navy  but  before  a  eiiptain.  At  tlie  ports  the  constructive 
dejjartments  were  represented  by  an  ins[R'ctor-in-i'lu'ef  of  ibe  naval 
administrative  services,  who  was  charged  in  the  name  of  tlie  Minister 
of  Marine  with  the  supervision  of  all  the  jn'ofessional  work  in  the 
d^>ckyards.  The  ins})ector  was  subordinate  in  rank  to  tlu*  Prefet 
^Liritime,  who  was  a  vice-admiral,  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
he  acted  imder  the  orders  received  from  the  -Minister  of  Marine  and 
corresj>onded  directly  with  him.  The  constructive  staff  for  the 
English  Navy  should  be  selected  from  the  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
They  would  receive  their  special  training  at  Greenwich,  and  at  the 
dockyards.  They  should  have  an  honorary  relative  rank,  like  that 
which  was  given  in  the  Corps  of  Naval  Architects  in  the  French 
Navy,  and  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  civil  uniform. 
The  criticisms  of  foreigners  were  often  most  suggestive.  M.  Xavit»r 
Ksiymond,  formerly  a  frequent  contributor  <m  naval  subjects  to  the 
yages  of  the  Revue  de^  Devuc  Mondea^  made  the  following  remarks 
in  his  volume  entitled  Les  Marines  de  la  France  et  de  IWwjleterre : — 
'Bv  an  anomaly  most  remarkable  the  administration  of  the 
Navv  is  conducted  bv  a  I3oard,  and  that  Board  is  selected  almost 
exclusively  from  one  only  of  the  numerous  specialities  which  must 
be  combined  in  order  to  ctnistitute  a  naval  estiiblishment.  Of  the 
six  individuals  who  form  the  Boiud,  two  are  members  of  Parliament, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  Navy.  The  four  others  are  naval  officers. 
Tlie  administrative  branches,  works,  and  buildings,  naval  construc- 
tion, gunnery,  hejUth  are  rigorously  excluded. 

*  As  for  the  constructors  in  the  ports,  if  their  salaries  were  not 
inadeqiuite,  they  occupied  a  position  of  inferiority  in  relation  to 
the  executive  branches  unworthy  of  the  talent  and  the  services  of 
several  of  their  number.  The  result  was  that  certain  individuals, 
and  those  perliaps  the  most  distinguished,  have  left  the  service. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Reed  is  quoted  as  a  iirominent  exami)le.' 

In  the  German  Navy,  a  special  staff  of  officers,  entitled '  Engineers  German 
of  the  Navy,' had  been  formed,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  sionalsuff. 
ships  and  machinery,  and  the  engineering  works  of  the  dockyards. 
This  staff  was  divided,  according  to  their  respective  duties,  into 
three  classes,  charged  with  the  construction  of  ships,  the  construction 
of  machinery,  and  engineering  works.  A  regular  gradation  of  ranks 
had  been  established,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  directors,  eight 
in  number.  The  subordinate  ranks  include  eleven  engineers-in- 
chief,  twenty-three  engineers,  and  twenty-two  sub-engineers. 

It  may  be' convenient  to  introduce  the  following  historical  review  Schools  of 

of  the  various  eflfoils  to  establish  an  effective  system  of  training  for  architec- 
ture. 
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naval  architects  in  connection  with  the  Navy,  taken  from  a  paper 
published  in  the  Annual  of  Naval  Architecture ^  1874,  entitled 
'  Three  English  Schools  of  Naval  Architecture  : ' — 

*  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  no  attempt  wa^ 
made  in  this  country  to  provide  systematic  and  thorough  professional 
training  for  naval  architects.  Indeed,  the  Commission  of  Naval 
Revision  of  1806  recorded  the  opinion  that  the  highest  officers  then 
responsible  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Navy  were,  as  a  body,  sadly  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  naval 
architecture,  and  lacking  in  geneml  education.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  this  country  sixty  years  after  Bouguer,  in  liis 
famous  Trdlte  dn  Xavire,  had  outlined  the  great  principles  which 
still  govern  the  practice  of  the  naval  architect.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  Repoil  of  the  Commission  led  to  the  attempt  to  remove 
this  blot  upon  our  fame  as  a  maritime  people  by  the  establishment 
at  Poitsmouth  of  the  first  School  of  Naval  Architecture.  This 
school  was  opened  at  the  commencement  of  1811,  and  was  conceived 
in  the  grandest  spirit,  at  least  so  fai*  as  the  building  was  concerned, 
for  over  30,000/.  are  said  to  have  been  expended  on  its  erection. 

*  The  school  thus  founded  remained  in  operation  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  only  trained  about  forty  students.  It  was  intended 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  a  higher  class  of  a])prentices,  who 
were  guaranteed  ap})ointments  to  important  offices  in  the  Royal 
Dockyards  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  course ;  and  it  wjis 
an  experiment  in  a  direction  which  has  always  found  favour  with 
many  persons  who  consider  it  preferable  to  provide  candidates  for 
the  higher  professional  offices  from  the  better-placed  and  more 
liberally- educated  classes.  The  aitisan  class  was  not  exjiected  or 
desired  to  supj>ly  students  to  this  school,  and  only  the  lower  grades 
of  promotion  were  left  open  to  their  ambition.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy ;  it  must  suffice  to  state  the 
facts,  and  to  add  that  the  expectations  of  the  students  were  so  badly 
realised,  that  a  laige  proi)ortion  of  them  quitted  the  Government 
service  before  many  years  had  elapsed.  Amongst  the  best  known  of 
Dr.  Inman's  pupils  must  be  named  Mr.  Isaac  Watts,  late  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy.  ^lessrs.  Reade,  Chatfield,  and  Creuze,  also 
attained  a  prominent  position  by  their  Reports  on  Naval  Construc- 
tion, and  designs  for  sailing  ships  of  various  classes.  The  school 
was  closed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  1832. 

'  The  second  School  of  Naval  Architecture  was  opened  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1848.     The  Rev.  Joseph  Woolley  was  the  Principal.    Quite 
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a  different  policy  was  pursued  from  that  followed  in  1811  for  the 
first  school.  Entry  to  the  new  school  was  made  contingent  uix)n 
merit,  not  upon  birth  or  connection  ;  instead  of  introducing  a  hard- 
and-fast  division  between  classes  and  shutting  out  the  lower  from 
advanced  training,  or  the  prospect  of  promotion  to  the  highest  posts, 
all  candidates  were  placed  u})on  an  equal  footing.  Those  apprentices 
who  by  their  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  dockyard  schools,  and 
by  their  }X)sition  on  the  examination  lists,  proved  themselves  best 
adapted  for  receiving  the  higher  education,  were  selected  to  receive 
it,  and  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that,  to  sjiy  the  least, 
nothing  has  been  lost  by  this  change  of  policy.  It  was  accompanied, 
however,  by  another  change  which  seems  more  open  to  question — 
there  was  no  promise  of  after-appointment  to  positions  such  as 
those  for  which  the  educiition  of  the  students  best  fitted  them. 

*The  second  school  had  a  brief  existence.  Sir  James  Graham, 
whose  conduct  had  the  merit  of  consistency,  if  questionable  in 
other  respects,  closed  it  also  after  it  had  been  at  work  for  about  tive 
years,  and  had  trained  some  score  of  students ;  and  for  the  second 
time  an  end  was  put  to  the  hopes  of  efficient  training  for  naval 
architects.  Among  Dr.  Woolley's  pupils  were  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Bamaby, 

'  Ten  years  elai)sed  after  the  closing  of  this  school  before  another 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  the  education  of  English  naval 
architects.  The  great  featm*es  of  the  new  scheme  were  decided 
upon  early  in  1864,  and  the  necessary  funds  were  provided  in  the 
Estimates  for  1864-65.  Objections  were,  of  course,  raised  in  certain 
quarters,  but  they  were  met  without  difficulty,  and  Parliamentary 
approval  was  obtained.  The  course  of  instruction  was  settled  by  Mr. 
Reed,  Jicting  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Dr.  WooUey  and 
Captain  Donnelly,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  I^rds  of  the  Council ;  their 
labours  being  gieatly  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  whose  advice  was  asked  for 
respecting  the  course  of  study  for  private  pupils. 

*  Dr.  Woolley  was  appointed  as  the  Inspector-General,  under  whose 
direction  the  studies  were  to  be  conducted ;  and  no  better  guarantee 
could  have  been  given  that  these  studies  would  be  both  thorough 
and  extensive,  his  previous  experience  at  Portsmouth  and  his 
eminence  as  an  authority  on  the  theory  of  naval  architecture 
peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  post.  Mr.  Merrifield  was  ap^xjinted 
Principal,  Mr.  Purkiss  (the  Senior  Wrangler  of  that  year)  became 
Vice-Principal,  and  the  instructorships  in  Chemistry,  Shipbuilding, 
Engineering,  Drawing,  &c.,  were  well  filled.    And  so  on  NoVember  1, 
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1H()4,  wa^i  (.'oniiuc'iu'til  under  the  most  promising  auspiceis  the  thiix) 
Kngh'sh  School  of  \aval  Architecture. 
KiiKiiiitr  'As  reji^anls  thti  purijosc  for  which  this  higher  training  was  given, 

stmiciiu  ^jj^.  Admiral! y  Circular  announcing  the  formation  of  the  school  was 
not  very  precise*,  sini])ly  stating  tliat  it  was  hoi)ed  by  this  means  to 
obtain  a  sui)erit>r  class  of  officers  for  the  diKkyards  and  the  Engineer 
Dej>artnient  of  the  Navy.  The  students  were,  in  fact,  cautioned 
against  regarding  any  superior  position  as  guaranteed  to  them  by 
their  apiM)intnient  to  the  school ;  their  future  was  to  be  determined 
in  acccoiflance  with  their  merits.  The  engineer  students  hsiving 
been  originally  entered  with  tlu?  view  of  being  trained  for  after- 
eniph)yment  in  the  Navy,  of  course  knew  the  worst  that  could  liappen 
to  them;  but  the  naval  arehitects  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  their 
probable  euii)loymenl  after  leaving  the  school  until  u  precedent  had 
been  created  by  the  apjiointments  of  the  first  set  of  students  who 
completed  their  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students  were  at 
first  under  no  leg:d  obligation  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Admiraltv:  and  of  this  freedom  not  a  few  have  since  availed  them- 
selves,  accepting  higher  and  more  lucrative  api)ointments  in  private 
establislim<nits. 

'That  sufticietit  work  to  utilise  the  training  of  all  the  Admiralty 
students  can  ])e  found  at  the  Admiralty,  in  the  dockyards,  the  Navy, 
and  elsewhere,  is  certain;  that  it  is  advantjvgeous  and  economical  to 
utilise  their  acrjuirements  as  fully  as  possible  cannot  be  denied;  but 
that  the  (rovernment  service  lias  not  hitherto  ofifered  sufficient 
inducements  foi-  such  men  to  remain  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  seven  naval  architects  and  an  eejual  number  of  engineers 
have  vobmtarily  quitted  it  and  entered  other  employment.' 
StMietary  The   subjoined   extract   from   the   report   of  the   Secretiiry   for 

I877I78.       1877-78  will   indicate  the  *i)lans  in  contemplation  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  administration  at  Washington  : — 

*  One  disadvantage  under  which  the  Government  has  laboured  in 
i)uil(ling  ships  has  been  ocwisioned  by  its  neglect  to  educate  its 
shipbuilders. 

'  It  is  believed  that  W(^  should  soon  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  naval  constructors  by  selecting  them  from  the 
young  men  who  enter  the  Naval  Academy  and  show  an  aptness  or 
predilection  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  studies.  There  are 
many  who  enter  there  whos(^  natural  taste  lies  in  this  direction,  and 
to  whom  such  studies  would  be  more  attractive  than  those  purely 
nautical.^  They  enter  the  Navy  for  life,  and  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  Government.     If,  therefore,  a  certain  number  of  cadet- 
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midshipmen,  willing  or  desirous  of  entering  the  corps  of  naval  con- 
structors, and  most  proficient  in  the  studies  before  named,  should 
pursue,  for  two  years  at  least,  a  course  of  study  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  object  to  be  attained,  that  is,  to  mathematics  and  their  appli- 
cation to  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,  with  kindred 
subjects  connected  with  their  future  profession,  a  corps  of  naval 
architects,  fully  competent  for  planning  and  constructing  the  best 
ships,  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  supplied.' 

He  would  venture  to  urge  that  the  constructors  of  the  Navy  French 
should  be  constituted  as  a  distinct   corjjs  like  the  *  Ingenieurs  de  ''* 

la  Marine  '  in  France,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  one  or  more  naval 
architects  in  every  dockyard  capable  of  preparing  competitive  designs 
for  new  ships.  In  the  French  service  the  work  of  the  central  office 
was  limited  to  the  specification  of  the  qualities  and  the  general 
features  of  the  new  ships  it  was  proposed  to  build.  The  programme 
having  been  prei>ared  at  head  quarters  the  dockyards  were  invited 
to  furnish  competitive  designs,  and  the  most  successful  was  selected. 
That  plan  insured  a  wide  development  of  ideas,  and  prevented  the 
shipbuilding  of  the  Navy  falling  into  a  groove  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  mind. 

Turning  from  the  dockyards  to  the  Council  of  Construction.  The  Salaries, 
responsibility  for  the  design  and  construction  of  new  ships  and  for 
supplying  those  ships  with  proper  machinery  rested  exclusively 
with  the  civil  members  of  the  stafif  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy. 
The  Controllers  themselves  have  on  all  occasions  most  fully  acknow- 
ledged their  dependence  on  the  aid  of  professional  men. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Controller  ControUer. 
had  been  recommended  by  many  naval  authorities  with  extensive   Frederick 

.  Grey. 

experience  at  the  Admiralty.  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Committee,  said  that  he  should 
recommend  that  the  office  of  Controller  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  second  Sea  Lord  put  at  the  head  of  the  dockyards  and  the 
Constructive  Department,  the  Chief  Constructor  being  made  principal 
officer  like  the  other  principal  officer.  He  rested  his  recommendations 
on  the  ground  that  the  naval  head  could  not  possibly  look  into  the 
details  of  the  Constructor's  business,  that  naval  advice  was  more 
valuable  in  laying  down  the  requirements  which  any  particular 
design  that  might  be  called  for  ought  to  meet,  and  that  the  Con- 
troller ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  design  on  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  advise  the  First  Lord. 

~  He  had  no  desire  to  see  changes  suddenly  introduced  without 
regard  to  the  individual  merits  of  the  officers  employed.     He  fully 
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appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  political  heads  of  the  Admiralty 
in  this  matter.  They  might  be  excused  if  they  hesitated  to  give 
a  very  rapid  advancement  to  officers  of  whose  capacity  they  could 
have  but  scanty  personal  knowledge.  They  would  all  agree,  however, 
that  talent  could  only  be  attracted  to  the  public  service  and  retained 
in  it  by  oflFering  positions  worthy  of  acceptance.  The  Admiralty 
might  begin  as  opjKjrt unity  ofifered  by  improving  the  jwsition  of 
heads  of  departments  at  Whitehall.  The  case  having  been  stated, 
he  would  leave  it  with  confidence  to  the  experienced  judgment  and 
mature  consideration  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  his 
colleagues. 
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Mr.  Brassey  agreed  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tyrone  in  thinking  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  treat 
the  discussion  of  naval  affairs  as  a  party  question.  He  earnestly  de- 
precated the  introduction  of  })arty  feeling  into  their  deliberations  on 
naval  affairs.  We  were  too  apt  to  condemn  our  administrators  hastily 
for  trivial  errors  of  judgment.  It  might  therefore  interest  the  House 
to  hear  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  English  Navy  which 
had  recently  been  expressed  by  Admiral  Porter,  and  published  with 
the  last  report  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  to  the  United 
States  Navy. 
Admiral  Admiral  Porter  said : — *  By  referring  to  the  Ust  of  ironclads  of 

V^SS*   n    f'^^^^g'^  nations  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  last  year,  you  will 
the  sute  of  perceivc  a  larcfe  increase  in  that  class  of  vessels.     The  fleet  of  Great 

the  Navy.      ^  ° 

Britain  in  particular  is  most  formidable.  Never,  in  the  history  of 
England,  was  she  better  prepared  for  war  than  at  the  present  moment 
in  ships,  material,  officers  and  men.  That  I  know  to  be  the  case 
from  actual  inspection  of  her  vessels  of  war  by  our  most  intelligent 
officers.  The  introduction  into  oiu:  Navy  of  the  "  Monitor  "  system 
was  the  death-knell  of  the  great  wooden  fleets  of  Europe.  England 
in  particular  suffered  by  that  change ;  but,  nothing  discouraged,  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  went  to  work,  and  devised  plan  after  plan,  until 
the  British  fleet  has  now  the  best  and  finest  equipped  iron  ships  in 
existence,  capable  of  contending  with  the  combined  navies  of 
Europe.  To  suppose  that  this  Board  of  Admiralty,  so  unjustly  criti- 
cised, had  not  made  mistakes  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but 
their  errors  are  comparatively  few,  and  have  in  most  instances  been 
rectified.' 

The  country  should  accept  with  confidence  this  favourable  opinion 

of  a  distinguished  American  Admiral. 

Chief  The  same  favourable  opinion  was  expressed  in  his  recent  publica- 

Kine***'      tious  by  Mr.  King,  when  comjmring  the  ship-building  policy  of  Eng- 

U.a.N.         land,  France,  and  Germany.   Speaking  of  the  shipbuilding  programme 

of  the  French  Navy,  he  said :  — 
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German 
Naw. 


The  English  Admiralty  have  pursued  a  different  and  a  wiser  course. 
Instead  of  spending  their  great  resources  on  the  construction  of  ships  which 
were  mere  facsimiles  of  each  other,  they  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  suc- 
cessive designs  made  onward  steps  in  offensive  and  defensive  power.  From 
the  very  first,  the  English  designers  struck  out  an  independent  course. 

Mr.  King  spoke  in  very  different  terms  of  the  German  Navy : — 

No  originality  has  yet  been  exhibited  in  naval  architecture  by  the 
German  constructors  or  engineers.  It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  repeat 
the  types  which  the  English  have  tried  and  found  successful,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  considering  the  long  time  it  has  taken  them  to  build  an 
armoured  ship,  and  the  advancement  recently  made  in  naval  construction 
in  England,  they  are  now  completing  types  far  inferior  to  the  late  English 
designs,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  match  the  '  Thunderer,'  *  Devasti- 
tion,'  or  *  Dreadnought,'  nor  the  Russian  *  Peter  the  Great,'  nor  the  Italian 
*  Dandolo '  and  *  Duilio,  to  say  nothing  of  the  *  Inflexible.* 

The  whole  subject  of  Admiralty  organisation  was  beyond  the  Board  of 
scope  of  a  single  speech.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  confine  what  he 
had  to  say  to  the  department  of  the  Controller.  In  passing,  however, 
he  would  remark  that  as  a  civilian  the  First  Ijord  of  the  Admiralty 
must  have  naval  advice,  and  whether  the  advisers  were  called  a 
Board,  a  Council,  or  a  Committee,  the  result  would  be  practically  the 
same. 

Important  evidence  on  this  subject  was  supplied  by  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  of  1861  :— 

The    Duke  of  Somerset  said : — 


Admiralty. 


For  the  administration  of  the  Navy,  I  begin  by  assuming  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  department. 
That  Cabinet  Minister  will  very  seldom  be  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  or 
at  least  of  such  standing  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  standing  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  would  make  him  a  fit  person  to  be  in  that  position.  I  then 
consider  that  he  must  have  naval  ofiicers  to  assist  and  guide  him ;  and 
that  without  such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  a  Board  or  Council,  he  would 
be  helpless. 

It  woidd  be  a  great  advantage  to  a  person,  even  if  he  were  a  naval  man 
at  the  head  of  such  a  department  as  the  Admiralty,  to  have  other  naval 
officei-s  who  have  seen  service  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  First  Lord  has  often  exercised  power  absolutely. 

What  the  First  Lord  would  wish  to  do  would  be  to  get  at  the  right 
opinion,  after  having  heard  the  opinions  given  by  different  naval  men.  I 
cannot  see  any  possibility  of  any  great  inconvenience  arising  fi-om  differences 
between  diffei-ent  members  of  the  Board. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Admiralty  Committee  of  1860  Sir 
Maiuice  Berkeley  said :  — 


Duke  of 
Somerset. 
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The  three  senior  Naval  Lords  should  be  entirely  non-political.  You 
should  appoint  them  jis  you  do  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyards,  or  the 
ailmirab  on  stations,  and  should  appoint  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
yearn.  The  three  Naval  Lords  should  be  retained  by  each  succeeding 
Government,  and  go  out  in  turn. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  permanent  element  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

llu?  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  is  suffieiently  shown  in  tlie  observations  of  Admiral 
Dennian  in  his  essay  on  *  Admiralty  Administration  ': — 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  at  any  length  on  the  evil  of  divided  councils, 
which  must  often  occiu-  amongst  six  pei-sons  brought  tc^ther  by  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  without  previous  knowledge  of  each  other's  views ; 
anil,  in  facrt,  the  Admiralty  often  represents  nothing  so  completely  as  the 
endlf*8  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevails  among  naval  officers;  a  diversity 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  jKirtly  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  any 
Ktnndanl  cf)ursc  of  i>olicy  to  be  disco vei-ed  in  the  conduct  of  successive 
naval  arlministrations. 

in  a  i>erioil  of  not  much  more  than  thirty  yeara,  up  to  1859,  there  were 
Kcventcen  changes  in  the  Fii*st  Lord  of  the  Admii-alty,  giving  an  average 
tenun;  of  office  to  each  of  about  one  year  ten  months  two  w^ks ;  and,  diuing 
the  same  jKjnod,  the  total  number  of  changes  in  those  who  have  managed 
tiie  affairs  of  the  Navy,  as  members  of  the  Board,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Admiralty,  amounted  to  103. 

Ilie  changc»s  have  occuiTcd  I'ocently  in  a  yet  more  rapid  succession,  for 
within  the  last  eight  years  there  have  Ix^en  four  general  changes  of  the 
]S<Mird  witii  that  of  the  Government,  and  thei-e  have  been  five  First  Lords, 
with  thii-ty-four  clianges  in  all  of  memlx^ra  of  the  Boanl  and  Seci-etaries. 

Sir  .lohn  Pakington  was  the  principal  witness  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Navy  witli  the  assistsmee  of  a  Board. 

*  1  am  inclined,'  he  said,  *  to  think  that  professional  advice  might  be  at 
the  command  of  tlie  Minister,  without  adopting  the  plan  of  a  separate 
council,  solely  for  the  pur^Kyse  of  advice,  by  placing  naval  officers  of  emi- 
nence and  i)Ower  at  the  heads  of  the  departments.* 

The  state  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  maint<?nance  of  a  Board 
of  Advice  at  the  Admiralty  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 


Wihipsses  in/ai'oiir  of  a  BoariL 

The  Duke  of  Somoi-set 
Sir  James  Graham 
Sir  Fmncis  Baring 
Sir  G.  Seymour 
Admii*al  Bowles 
Sir  C.  Wood 
Su'  M.  Berkeley 


Witnesses  oppoaed  to  a  Boarel, 

Sir  John  Pakington 
Sir  J.  Cochi-ane 
Admiral  Denman 
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The  qualifications  to  be  desired  in  naval  officers  appointed  to  Admirni 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  were  described  in  the  evidence  of 
Rear- Admiral  George  Elliot: — 

The  great  wants  of  the  service  are  systematic  views  of  permanent 
organisation,  and  a  power  working  in  the  Admiralty  constantly  to  grasp 
the  scientific  improvements  of  the  day,  and  apply  them  to  the  service.  To 
supply  these  wants,  your  naval  administrators  should  be  selected  for  their 
practical  experience.  ...  In  fact,  you  should  have  a  Minister  of  Marine, 
with  naval  officers  at  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  could  form  a 
council  to  give  advice  to  the  Minister  upon  all  the  leading  points  upon 
which  he  might  require  to  be  informed ;  and  they  should  have  indepen- 
dent departmental  power  to  cany  out  their  own  views,  being  responsible 
to  the  Minister  for  their  acts  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  service. 

I  think  there  should  be  (and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point) 
another  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  specially  appointed  to  overlook  the  con- 
struction of  ships  and  fitting  of  ships.  The  position  of  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  be  filled  by  a  Naval  Lord. 

As  to  the  introduction  at  the  discussions  of  the  Board  of  Ad-  Action  of 
miralty  of  topics  which  are  in-elevant  or  of  inferior  importance,  his  pend»  on 
experience,  which  was  not  small,  of  the  management  of  commercial  ^*''*'''»"*"- 
business  by  means  of  Boards  assured  him  (Mr.  Brassey)  that  where 
the  Chairman  exercised  a  proper  control  no  difficulty  need  be  expe- 
rienced on  that  score.     As  public  opinion,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
seemed  to  associate  the  recent  misfortunes  of  the  Navy  with  the 
altered  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  to  demand  a  revival  of  the 
old  system  of  management  which  had  never  broken  down  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  he  hoped  it  would  be  reconstituted  with  such  modifications 
as  might  be  desirable. 

In   France,  the  Navy  was  governed  by  a  Minister  of  Marine,  Frenca 

Conscil 

assisted  by  a  Council  chosen  by  himself.  The  Minister  of  oNIarine  d'Arai- 
had  absolute  authority  under  the  Chief  of  the  State.  He  was  assisted  '""  * 
by  a  ^Conseil  d'Amiraute'  which  he  consulted,  whose  opinions 
were  recorded ;  but  the  Minister  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
when  he  thought  fit,  disregarded  its  advice.  Public  opinion  was 
unfavourable  to  this  system,  of  which  it  had  been  said  that  profusion 
and  confusion  were  synonymous  terms. 

In  France,  changes  had  not  been  less  frequent  than  in  England. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  his  evidence,  taken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  of  1861,  said  that  '  since  the  year 
1800  there  had  been  forty-six  Ministers  of  Marine  in  France,  with 
an  average  tenure  of  office  of  fifteen  months  each.  Of  these  eighteen 
were  naval  officers,  and  twenty-eight  civilians. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Puke  of  Somerset's 
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Evidence  Committee  there  was  almost  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

tion  of  the  the  elevation  of  the  Controller  to  the  Board. 

M  a^mim-  ^he  following  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee  of  1861  on 

bCT  of  the  the  Board  of  Admiralty  :— 

Rear-  Rear- Admiral  G.  Elliot :  The  duties  of  the  Controller  aro  quite  suffi- 

G  Elliot,  oiently  laborious  without  his  being  at  the  Board  to  represent  his  depart- 
ment there. 

The  duties  of  the  Controller  are  so  laborioos,  that  he  has  neither  time  to 
attend  the  Board  meetings,  nor  to  go  about  to  the  dockyards  and  see  what 
is  going  on,  as  he  ought  to  do ;  nor  has  he  time  to  inquire  sufficiently  into 
inventions  and  impit>vements.  Tlie  Controller  would  have  plenty  to  do 
in  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  office,  acting  upon  the  instructions  he 
receives  from  the  Minister,  as  a  subordinate  of  a  department,  through  the 
department  Lord. 

Sir  Michael         Sir  Michael  Seymour:    To  give  the  Controller  a  seat  at  the  Board 

Seymour,  would  be  to  run  away  with  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time,-  I  think  that, 
provided  the  Controller  lias  the  power — which  of  course  he  has— of  commu- 
nicating with  the  Board  whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary,  that  is  sufficient 

Sir  (!.  Sir  C.  Wood  :  The  great  evil  of  the  Navy  Board  is  its  independence. 

Wo«l.  •pijg  fj^g^  IjJjj^^  ^Ijq  Boai-d  of  Admiralty  could  not  control  the  Navy  Board, 

was  the  roal  reason  of  its  being  abolished ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  either  to  reconstitute  the  Navy  Board  or  to  create  an  indepen- 
dent Controller  or  Sul•^'eyor. 

Sir  James  Sir  James  Graham  :  The  Navy  Board  fulfilled  the  principal  duties,  if 

"^  *""*       not  the  whole  of  the  duties,  now  conducted  by  the  Controller. 

They  had  control  of  the  dockyards,  veiy  much  as  the  Controller  now  has, 
l)ut  with  this  difference,  that  the  Conti*oller  acts  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Admiralty,  wliile  the  Navy  Board  acted  as  an  independent  Board — 
with  a  most  voluminous  con-espondence  with  the  two  Boards ;  the  Navy 
Board  being  thus  indirectly  under  the  inii)erfect  control  of  the  Admiralty.- 
In  1 832  the  Navy  Board  and  the  Victualling  Board  were  abolished, 
these  depai-tments  l>eing  consolidated  under  the  Admii-alty. 

Opinion  of  In  the  paper    prepared  by  Sir   Spencer  Robinson  in    1867  the 

Kob\n!w>n.     elevation  of  the  Controller  to  the  Board  was  recommended;  but  with 

due  deference  to  so  great  an  authority,  he  ventured  to  think  that 

recommendation  a  mistake,  and  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 

apjMDint  an  additional  Lord  to  the   Board,  vihose  especial  duty  it 

should  be  to  superintend  the  dockyards. 

OmtroUer  ^^  ^^  been  admitted  by  many  most  competent  naval  authorities, 

over-  among  them  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 

one  individual,  however  great  his  ability,  to  discharge  with  efficiency 

the  great  amoimt  of  work  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Controller. 

Sir  Spencer  Robinson  had  expressed  a  different  opinion;   but  the 

disclosures  recently  made  before  the  *  Megaera '  Commission  showed 
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that  the  superintendence  of  the  dockyards  by  the  Controller  was  not 
so  efficient  as  could  be  desired. 

Under  the  Orders  in  Council  the  custody  of  the  Store  Department  New  duties 
was  added  to  the  heavy  catalogue  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  troiier' 
Controller,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
member  of  the  Board.  These  changes  threw  a  large  amount  of 
additional  work  on  the  Controller ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  staff 
of  the  Store  Department  was  reduced,  the  place  of  Chief  Engineer 
was  abolished,  and  the  former  second  in  command,  with  the  insigni- 
ficant title  of  engineer  assistant,  and  the  trifling  addition  of  501.  to 
his  former  salary  of  5501,,  became  the  Controller's  chief  adviser  in  the 
Steam  Department  of  the  Navy. 

To  relieve  the  Controller  of  a  portion  of  his  duties  it  would  be  Committee 
desirable  to  appoint  a  standing  Committee  on  Naval  Inventions  and  ^^  ^^^^'**' 
Designs.  Su<ih  a  Committee  was  strongly  recommended  by  Admiral 
Elliot  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1861 .  It  would  enable 
the  Admiralty  to  consult  competent  advisers  on  difficult  questions, 
which  were  continually  arising,  while  maintaining  the  responsibility 
which  properly  belonged  to  that  department. 

Relief  might  be  given  to  the  Controller,  in  his  capacity  as  ship-  shipbuiid- 
builder  of  the  Navy  and  manager  of  the  dockyards.     The  advice  of  a  mSij^ra. 
naval  officer  was  required  to  control  in  a  general  way  the  materiel  of  Jj®"  ^^  f**® 
the  fleet ;  but  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  Controller,  who  had 
had  the  training,  not  of  a  shipbuilder,  but  of  a  sea  officer,  should  be 
required  to  become,  as  if  by  a  wave  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  a  prac- 
tical shipbuilder. 

It  was  said  by  Admiral  Elliot  in  1861  that  the  best  quaUficatlon 
for  the  Controller  was  recent  experience  on  active  service  at  sea. 
But  if  the  Controller  was  to  become  the  practical  manager  of  the 
yards,  he  should  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  in  that  capacity,  and 
during  the  period  of  his  novitiate  he  must  mainly  be  dependent  on 
the  advice  of  his  subordinates.  A  frequent  change  in  the  person 
holding  the  post  of  Controller  would,  therefore,  be  undesirable ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  in  office  too  long  the  great  advan- 
tage of  recent  experience  at  sea  would  be  lost.  The  only  escape  from 
this  dilemma  which  he  could  discover,  was  to  relieve  the  Controller 
from  the  direct  and  immediate  management  of  the  yards  by  appoint- 
ing a  practical  shipwright,  who  would  take  charge  of  that  department 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Controller. 

The  Committee  of  1360  had  said  that  if  the  dockyards  were  Committee 
frequently  visited  by  a  practical  shipwright  and  engineer  officer,  yardecon- 
representing  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  it  would  ba  attended  by  ^^'  ^^^" 
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many  beneficial  results :  orders  would  be  interpreted  aright  and  more 
strictly  carried  out;  better  judgments  would  be  formed  of  persons 
fit  for  promotion,  and  the  energies  of  the  oflBcers  more  advantageously 
drawn  forth. 

The  Committee  of  1860  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  securing 
a  more  strict  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  dockyard  people  with 
the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the  advantage  of  possessing 
better  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  persons  most  fit  for 
promotion.  These  were  important  objects.  The  private  employer 
was  able  to  watch  closely  the  progress  and  capabilities  of  the  work- 
men in  his  employ,  and  so  to  promote  them  with  much  greater 
confidence  than  could  possibly  be  felt  by  the  political  head  of  an 
administrative  establishment,  who  had  not  the  same  opportunities 
of  close  and  constant  personal  supervision,  and  who  seldom  continued 
in  office  long  enough  to  gain  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  staflF.  If 
a  permanent  head  of  the  shipbuilding  department  were  appointed, 
he  would  be  able  to  give  to  the  Admiralty  the  same  valuable  advice, 
for  the  promotion  of  civilians  in  the  dockyards,  which  the  Admiralty 
now  received  from  their  naval  advisers  with  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  officers  in  the  military  branch  of  the  service.  It  would  rarely 
be  possible  to  induce  men  of  high  position  in  the  commercial  world 
to  enter  the  Admiralty  service.  Competent  men  for  the  higher 
appointments  in  the  dockyards  must  therefore  be  trained  in  those 
establishments.  For  the  peculiar  task  of  managing  a  dockyard, 
the  service  itself  would  generally  afibrd  the  most  satisfactory 
training. 

A  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  a  high  civil  officer  acting  under  the 
Controller,  might  render  service  to  the  Admiralty  in  other  ways. 
Considering  how  frequently  political  accident  led  to  changes  at  the 
Admiralty,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  permanent 
officer  responsible  for  details,  and  whose  presence  at  the  Admiralty 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  continuity  of  the  system  of  manage- 
ment in  the  dockyards.  The  recommendations  of  Admiral  Smart's 
Committee  were  recognised  as  valuable  by  the  then  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty; and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  proposed  to  appoint  a  second 
assistant  constructor ;  so  that  by  having  two  officers  of  that  rank  it 
would  be  possible  that  one  or  other  of  them  should  be  always  absent 
from  Whitehall  engaged  in  paying  personal  visits  to  the  dockyards. 

He  did  not  think  it  altogether  judicious  to  entrust  the  manage- 
ment and  inspection. of  the  dockyards  to  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy.  A  Chief  Constructor  ought  to  be  selected  for  his  talents 
as  a  naval  architect;   but  a  naval  architect  might  not  be  a  good 
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manager  of  large  bodies  of  artizans,  and  niiglit  have  little  inclination 
to  deal  mih  those  dry  details  ujion  the  skilful  manipulation  of  which 
economical  management  depended.  In  railway  administnition 
there  was  a  broad  distinction  between  the  qualifications  of  the 
engineer  who  designed  and  those  of  the  contractor  who  executed 
the  works.  It  seemed  clear,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  appoint  an  additional  ofiicer  on  the  staff  of  the  Controller,  having 
the  rank  of  a  princijiid  officer  of  the  Navy,  whose  sole  business  it 
would  be  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  ships  from  tlie  designs 
prepared  by  the  Controller,  and  to  wateh  over  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  dockyai-ds. 

In  conclusion,  he  confidently  assertefl  that  the  more  completely  Decentrnl- 
we  adopted  in  our  dockyard  management  the  system  of  decentralis-  *'**^**"*- 
ation  combined  with  strict  and  close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
central  authority,  the  more  completely  we  should  insure  the  efficiency 
of  the  British  Navy. 

Mr.  Samuda:  ...  He  agreed  with  the  lion.  Member  for  Hastings    Mr.  Sa- 
(Mr.  T.  Brassey),  that  many  changes  might  most  advantiigeously  be    *""**' 
introduced.     A  very  great  error  was  made  when  they  got  rid  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  the  Chief  Engineer.     The  whole  security  and   safety  of  the 
Controller  dei)ended  on  that  officer  and  the  Chief  Constructor.     The 
Controller   should    be    foitified   with    the    very   best    engineering 
assistance,  for  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  change  as  probably  no 
previous  age  had  seen.     For  upwards  of  100  years  the  work  of  the 
Admiralty  was  comparatively  trifling,  but  now  no  sooner  was  a  ship 
built  than  her  plan  of  construction  had  to  be  reconsidered,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  rapid  progress   that  was  made,  meanwhile, 
in  artillery.     Mr.  Lloyd  had  been  replaced  by  his  assistant,  able,  no 
doubt,  but  very  inferior  in  practice  and  general  ix>sition.     They  had 
also  got  rid  of  Mr.  Reed.     He  did  not  think  Mr.  Reed  had  on  all 
occasions   been   absolutely   correct,  but   he    endeavoured    to   bring 
forward  that  general,  comprehensive,  and  continuous  improvement 
that  the  i)rogress  of  science  was  continually  necessi tilting,  and  for 
which  the  Admiralty  was  gieatly  indebted    to  him ;   and    no   one 
should  succeed  him  who  did  not  ix)ssess  the  very  highest  qualifications. 
It  was  impossible  to  think  of  filling  his   place  by  a  Committee, 
though  the  First  Ix)rd  might  strengthen  himself  with   considerable 
advantage  by  acting  on  these  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hastings,  and  have  a  permanent  Committee  to  advise  him,  not  uj)on 
mere  inventions,  but  upon  actual  designs ;  and  such  a  Committee, 
in   conjunction   with   the   Chief  Constructor   and    Chief  Engineer, 
would  enable  him   to  go  on   improving  oiu*  ships.     Then,  again, 
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these  officers  ought  to  be  of  a  permanent  character ;  it  would  be  a 
misfortune  that  they  should  be  changeable  at  short  intervals.  One 
fact  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was  that  a  dockyard 
was  a  gigantic  factory,  demanding  energetic  suj)ervision  from  per- 
manent chiefs  who  thoroughly  understood  the  business  they  had  to 
direct,  and  who  certainly  ought  to  hold  their  ^wsitions  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Attention  to  these  points  would,  he  hoped,  main- 
tain for  our  Navy  the  supremacy  it  had  held  in  the  jiast. 

Mr^Chii-  jyjj,^  Childers  :  .  .  .  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  dockyards  and 

their  superintendence  by  the  Controller,  I  may  say  that  I  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey) 
with  great  interest,  and  that  with  many  of  his  recommendations 
I  cordially  agree.  In  the  first  place,  I  fully  admit  that  I  think  that 
my  right  hon.  friend  will  agree  with  me  uix)n  the  fact  that  the 
Controller's  office  is  under-manned.  The  arrangements  respecting 
the  Controller's  office  were  very  carefully  considered  by  me,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Chief  Constructor,  and  I  was  ready  to 
ap})oint  an  assistant  if  they  had  recjuired  it ;  and  I  still  think  that 
such  apjKnntment  should  be  made.  With  regard  to  the  Engineer's 
department,  I  do  not  think  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  bringing  it 
under  the  control  of  the  Constructor  of  the  Navy.  I  also  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  salary  paid  to  the 
engineer  under  the  Constructor  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  raised. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  give  all  our  professional  officers 
too  small  salaries.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  Government  depart- 
ments where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  officials,  whose  numbers 
might  be  reduced  with  advantage ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
majority  of  our  great  engineer  officers  are  underpaid,  and  I  trust 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goschen)  will  be  able  to  persuade 
the  House  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service  that 
some  of  these  salaries  should  be  raised. 

chen.  "*  ^^'  Goschen  :  .  .  .  My  hon.  friend  the  Member  for  Hastings  spoke 

of  a  superintending  lx)rd  over  the  Controller;  but  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  had  suggested  there  would  have  been  a  Deputy 
Controller,  and  there  would  have  been  two  superintending  authorities 
to  one  actually  working  authority.  I  agree  entirely  with  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract,  that  the  Controller  should 
be  an  officer  so  high  in  position  at  the  Admiralty  that  he  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  work  he  does,  and  that  his  responsibility 
should  not  be  diminished  by  i)a8sing  through  a  superintending  Lord. 
The  one  point  I  consider  absolutely  essential  in  the  Controller  of 
the  Navy  is  that  he  should  be  an  officer  appointed  for  a  fixed  term 
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of  years.  One  of  the  great  diflSeulties  of  administering  by  a  fluc- 
tuating Boanl  is  that  you  do  not  get  sufficient  permanence  in  the 
highest  officers.  .  .  • 

We  have  heiird  to-night  of  the  very  great  difficulties  attending 
the  work  of  the  C<jntroller,  and  on  this  head  I  may  sity  I  agree  V(M*y 
much  with  the  remarks  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for  Hastings. 

With  respect  to  tlie  lal^urs  and  i)Ositiun  of  Controller,  the  fact 
is  really  this :  he  is  not  only  nominally  responsible,  but  has  to  perform 
work  almost  beyond  the  i>owcrs  of  any  one  man.  The  great  abilitic^s 
and  industry  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and  Mr.  Reed  produ(;cd  this 
result:  they  tended  to  draw  into  the  hands  of  t.h(?  Controller  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  intelligent  work  of  that  department.  They  liked 
to  do  as  much  as  they  jiossibly  could  of  the  work  of  the  de])artment ; 
and  thus  an  amount  of  labour  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  detail, 
was  thn)wn  on  the  Controller,  with  which  even  a  man  of  superior 
capacity  found  it  difficult  to  grapple.  It  will  therefore  be  a  satis- 
faction to  us  to  relieve  the  Controlh»r  of  a  gieat  portion  of  routine 
work,  which  ought  not  to  be  performed  by  a  man  whose  brains  would 
be  more  profitably  occupied  in  attending  to  larger  questions  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  service.  We  theiefore  propose  to  appoint  a 
Deputy  Controller  who  shall  also  have  the  title  of  Director  of  Dock- 
yards, and  whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the  official 
working  of  the  dockyards,  and  to  deal,  without  reference  to  the 
Controller,  with  most  of  those  questions  which  touch  merely  the 
administration  of  the  dockyards.  In  that  way  we  hojK^,  to  relieve 
the  Controller  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laborious  duties,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  ensure  the  more  effectual  working  of  the  dockyards. 
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RECENT   NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  Review  of  the  Situation  in  J  872. 

Originally  published  as  a  Pamphlet, 

Importance  In  the  wars  which  have  lately  desolated  some  of  the  fairest 
to  the  *^^  regions  of  Central  Europe,  the  relative  naval  strength  of  the  belli- 
Fmn?re  gerents  has  had  little  effect  on  the  issue  of  campaigns.  Hence 
there  may  have  been  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  importance  to  our 
own  country  of  her  naval  resources.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  an  insular  and  not  a  continental  people,  and  that 
no  invading  army  can  reach  our  shores  until  we  have  been  deprived 
of  the  command  of  the  seas.  The  imaginary  battle  of  Dorking  could 
not  have  been  fought  unless  the  British  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by 
torpedoes ;  and  we  need  only  ascend  to  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
to  see  how  the  authentic  events  of  history  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
fiction.  At  Boulogne,  in  1805,  Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  200,000 
men,  assembled  to  invade,  and,  as  he  firmly  believed,  to  conquer 
England,  was  condemned  to  hopeless  inaction ;  because  Villeneuve, 
after  his  escape  from  Toulon,  was  so  closely  pursued  by  Lord  Nelson 
in  a  chase  of  memorable  persistency,  and  so  bravely  fought  by  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  that  he  was  com^ielled  to  take  refuge  in  Vigo  Bay, 
having  failed  to  secure,  even  for  24  hours,  the  command  of  the 
English  Channel.  But  a  Navy  is  invaluable  to  England,  as  well  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  as  to  protect  our  interests  abroad.  The 
recent  abrogation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  which 
imi)osed  a  limit  on  the  naval  development  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea,  may  be  followed  at  no  distant  date  by  other  demands. 

As  an  Asiatic  and  a  colonial  Power,  we  are  deeply  concerned  in 
the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  its  dependencies  ;  and,  while 
our  fleet  remains  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean,  our  communication 
with  the  East  cannot  be  intercepted.  Further  general  arguments,  in 
support  of  a  liberal  appropriation  of  the  national  income  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy,  can  scarcely  be  required. 
Mr.  Chil-  The  career  of  Mr.  Childers  at  the  Admiralty  will  fill  a  notable 

den. 
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page  in  the  history  of  our  naval  administration.     He  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  independence   of  obsolete  tradition,  for  his  un- 
flinching devotion  to  public  duty,  for  the  invigorating  influence  of  his 
personal  example  throughout    the    service,  especially  in   the   civil 
departments,  and  for  the  large,  and  in  many  respects  judicious  re- 
ductions which  he  effected  in  our  former  naval  expenditure.     The 
maintenance  on  foreign  stations  of  numerous  cruisers,  but  ill  adapted 
for  modem  warfare,  involved  the  country  in  serious  expense,  without 
adding  to  our  influence  and  prestige.     Irrespective  of  the  diminution 
of  force,  considerable  economy  has  been  obtained  by  the  creation  of 
the  purchase  department,  and  the  adoption  of  commercial  principles 
in  the  business  transactions  of  the  Navy.     The  practical  result  of  the  ^^^"^^JJJ^^'of 
new  system  may  in  some  degree  be  ascertained,  by  comparing  the  victualling, 
cost  per  man  of  victualling  and  clothing  the  Navy  under  the  most 
recent  naval  administrations  : — 


Year 


186«-07 
1807-(« 
1860-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 


First  Lonl 


Duke  of  Somcrst^t 
Mr.  Corry 
Mr.  ('liilders    . 
Mr.  Childerp    . 
Mr.  Goschen    . 


Scaiium 

ami 
Marines 


C)rf,400 
(57,300 
03,300 
01,000 
59,800 


Voto  for 

Victimllinjf 

iind  Clothing 


Amount 
'per  Man 


1,2:30,188 
1,241,614 
1,172,268 
968,867 
1 ,038,202 


s:     $. 

18    1 

18  0 
18  10 
15  17 


17 


2 
0 
4 
7 
2 


In  1870-7 1  we  observe  a  considerable  reduction ;  but  in  moving  the 
naval  estimates  Mr.  Childers  took  care  to  exj^lain  that  it  was  really 
only  178,000/.,  and  that  there  was  a  redundant  store  of  clothing.  A 
reduction  so  obtained  could  not  be  permanent,  and  in  the  following 
year  there  was,  as  might  have  been  expetjted,  a  considerable  aildition 
to  the  estimates. 

Vvom  the  figures  which  have  been  (piotod,  it  appears  that  while 
extravagant  prices  may  have  been  paid  for  anchors,  cables,  s])erm  oil, 
and  the  like,  the  general  cost  of  the  supplies  under  the  old  regivve 
had  not  largely  exceeded  their  market  value.  The  extravagance  of 
former  naval  administrations,  so  severely  and  justly  condemned  by 
public  opinion,  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  greater  cost  of  dock- 
yard in  comparison  with  contract  work,  as  by  continual  alterations 
of  ships  while  on  the  stocks,  and  by  expensive  and  injudicious 
repairs. 

Mr.  Childers  was  scarcely  patient  enough  in  introducing  organic 
changes  in  every  department  of  the  Admiralty.  The  uncertainty  of 
official  life  suggests  a  reason  why  an  able  and  energetic  Minister  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  undertake  a  difficult  task,  without  first  sitting 
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down  and  sufficiently  counting  the  cost.  The  Admiralty  has  perhaps 
suflfered  more  than  any  other  great  department  of  the  Government 
from  frequent  Ministerial  changes.  In  1866  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  First  Lord,  and  in  the  short  interval  of  time  which  has  since 
elapsed  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr. 
Goschen  have  rapidly  succeeded  him  in  an  office  which  cannot  be 
tilled  with  satisfaction  either  to  the  Minister  himself,  to  the  Navy, 
or  to  the  country  at  large,  without  considerable  experience  in  its  mul- 
tifarious and  difficult  duties.  Of  all  the  statesmen  included  in  the 
above  enumeration,  Mr.  Corry  alone  has  concentmted  his  powers, 
throughout  a  long  and  useful  career,  on  the  administration  of  the 
Navy. 

As  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty,  so  in  the  dismissiil  of 
many  imi^)ortant  officers,  Mr.  Childers  made  numerous  and  rapid 
changes.  The  Constructor's  department  must  have  been  disorganised 
by  the  almost  simultaneous  resignation  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Reed.  The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  makes  it  pre- 
mature to  suggest  explanations ;  but  it  is  clear  that  independence  of 
conduct  and  character,  and  the  authority,  which  experience  alone 
can  give,  are  essential  to  our  permanent  officials. 

The  dismissal  of  heads  of  departments,  if  intended  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  is  a  mistake.  The  closing  of  an  unnecessary  dockyard  and 
the  reduction  of  our  foreign  squadrons  must  largely  diminish  ex- 
penditure ;  but  the  salaries  of  a  small  superintending  staff  are  a 
trifling  addition  to  the  estimates  during  peace,  while  their  skill  in 
dockyard  organisation  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  war  require- 
ments of  a  Navy  give  unlimited  power  of  expansion,  should  any 
emergency  arise.  In  conamercial  life  it  would  be  deemed  a  suicidal 
policy  to  break  up  the  tried  and  well-trained  staff  of  an  establishment, 
whenever  a  lull  occurred  in  trade. 

The  subordination  of  every  department  connected  with  the 
materiel  of  the  Navy  may  have  been  an  administrative  improvement; 
but,  whatever  his  rank  in  relation  to  the  Chief  Constructor,  a  skilled 
mechanical  engineer  must  be  absolutely  indispensable  at  Whitehall. 
An  officer  is  surely  required,  not  inferior  in  knowledge,  experience, 
and  professional  status  to  the  managing  partners  of  our  letiding 
engineering  firms,  to  take  charge  of  the  complicated  and  costly 
machinery  of  our  ships  of  war.  The  sum  of  334,690^.  has  been 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  in  the  current  financial  year ; 
yet  the  head  of  the  steam  department  of  the  Admiralty  is  called  *an 
engineer  assistant,'  and  receives  a  salary  of  600f .  a  year. 

A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  constitution  of  the  purchase 
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department.  WTien  this  branch  of  naval  business  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Baxter,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  his 
commercial  experience  would  enable  him  to  conduct  the  more  im- 
portant transactions  without  professional  assistance.  The  permanent 
head  of  the  dei)artment  was  accordingly  regarded  as  a  comparatively 
subordinate  officer,  with  a  salary  proportionate  to  his  limited 
responsibilities.  But  the  exigencies  of  Ministerial  etiquette  no  less 
than  the  caprices  of  popular  favour  made  it  imjx)ssible  for  Parlia- 
mentary officials  to  count  on  a  long  term  of  office.  Mr.  Baxter  has 
already  shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  his  colleagues ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors will  rarely  possess  a  special  knowledge  of  the  quality  or  price 
of  naval  stores. 

Before  Mr.  Childers  took  office,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  consisted  ?^^  ^t 
of  a  First  I-iord,  four  Naval  Lords,  and  a  Civil  Lord,  with  a  Parlia- 
mentary and  a  Permanent  Secretary.    Under  Mr.  Chiklers,  the  Board 
was  composed  of  a  First  I-iord,  a  P^irst  Naval  Lord,  a  Second  Lord  and 
Controller,  a  Junior  Naval  Lord,  and  a  Civil  Lord,  with  a  Parliamentary 
and  a  Permanent  Secretary,  as  before.     The  First  Naval  I^ord  was 
made  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  for  advice  and  action  in  matters 
relating  to  the  fleet  and  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  ;  while  the  Con- 
troller was  in  like  manner  re6i)onsible  for  the  construction  and  mate- 
rial of  the  fleet.     As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  Board  the 
naval  element  was  reduced.  While  two  Naval  Lordships  were  abolished, 
the  Controller  had  a  seat  in    their   stead.     But  when  tlie  Russian 
note  arrived,  Mr.  Childers  expressed  his  conviction   that  another 
Naval  Ix)rd  should  be  appointed,  thus  clearly  indicating  an  opinion 
that  the  reduced  naval  staflF  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
war.     A  sea  officer's  career  may  be  an  indiflferent  education  in  naval 
architecture  and  shipbuilding,  yet  naval  supervision  is  not  the  less 
essential  to  naval   efficiency.     The   United  States  Navy  has   been 
recently  surveyed  by  a  board  of  distinguished  officers.     Their  report 
gives  ample  warning  against  the  undue  suppression  of  the  naval 
element.     *  Of  all  the  vessels  visited  not  one,'  they  affirm,  *  no,  not 
a  single  one,  is  effectually  fit  in  these  times  to  cruise  at  large  in  war, 
or  to  cope  with  the  cruisers  now  possessed  by  the  more  formidable 
Powers  of  Europe.'     They  attribute  this    state  of  things  to    '  the 
settled  indisposition,  ui^til  a  very  recent  period,  to  invoke  the  experi 
ence  of  the  Navy.' 

It  was  unwise  to  give  the  Controller  a  seat  at  the  Board.  The 
experience  of  commercial  undei-takings  has  shown  the  impropriety  of 
making  tlie  responsible  head  of  a  department  a  member  of  the  Board, 
under  whose  directions  it  is  bis  duty  to  act.     The  administrative 
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must  be  subordinate  to  the  deliberative  functions  ;  and  subordina- 
tion and  responsibility  can  no  longer  be  preserved  when  the  depart- 
mental officer  becomes  himself  a  member  of  the  governing  body.  In 
order  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  the  dockyards,  a  good  per- 
manent officer  is  required,  subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
not  co-equal  in  authority.  This  de^^artment  should  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Board  whose  naval  experience  would 
enable  him  to  exercise  a  valuable  control  over  his  professional 
officers.  If  this,  arrangement  should  hereafter  be  adopted,  the  office 
of  Controller  might  be  abolished;  while  the  Chief  Constructor,  who 
should  be  a  naval  architect  of  eminence,  would  be  raised,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  to  the  dignity  of  a  prin- 
cipal officer,  like  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Childers  abandoned  the  old-established  practice  of  daily 
consultations  with  the  members  of  his  Board.  The  necessary  infor- 
mation on  professional  matters  may  doubtless  be  obtained  by  a  civilian 
First  Lord,  without  having  recourse  to  a  formal  Council ;  but  in  the 
distribution  of  naval  patronage  the  advice  of  a  Board  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. The  Navy  is  of  necessity  a  scattered  service.  An  admiral 
may  rise  to  the  high  dignity  of  First  Naval  Lord,  and  know  nothing 
of  officers  who  have  not  served  under  his  own  immediate  command. 
The  united  experience  of  a  Board  will  secure  full  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  every  individual. 
Mr.  Gofl-  Mr.  Childers  having  been  compelled  to  resign  by  ill-health,  the 

Chen.  result  of  exccssive  devotion   to  his  public  duties,  a  more  judicious 

choice  of  a  successor  could  not  have  been  made.  Mr.  Goschen,  while 
ready  to  consider  every  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  Navy,  has 
wisely  preferred  to  retain  existing  systems,  even  when  theoretically 
imperfect,  rather  than  make  hasty  changes,  the  value  of  which 
has  not  been  distinctly  established.  He  has  also  shown  that  which, 
in  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  the  naval  service,  is  a  great  merit,  a  de- 
termination not  to  adopt  a  priori  views  on  technical  matters.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  exercise  of  authority  has  been  necessary, 
Mr.  Goschen  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  not  been 
deterred  from  doing  his  duty  to  the  country  by  the  disagreeable  nature 
of  his  task. 
General  In  consequence  of  the  recent  changes  the  organisation  of  the 

thm."**^'  Admiralty  has  acquired  an  exceptional  interest.  Systems  are  in 
ordinary  times  of  much  less  importance  in  their  practical  results  than 
the  abilities  of  those  by  whom  they  are  administered.  At  the  Ad- 
miralty, as  in  every  department  of  the  State,  that  which  is  best 
administered  is  best.    The  author  has  once  recommended  that  the 
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Board  of  Admiralty  should  be  abolished.  Fiuihor  reflection  has  con- 
vinced him  that  the  change  would  not  lie  expedient ;  and  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  himself,  unimportant  as  it  may  be  to  the  public,  to  retract 
the  opinion  he  once  too  hastily  exprcsseil. 

Turning  now  to  the  laatAvlel  of  the. Navy,  the  subjoined  coni[»a-    MatrrkL 
rative    statement  of  the  ironclad  fleets  of  the  pnncipal  maritime 
Powers  may  be  examined  with  interest: — 

Inmrlad  Ships, 

Slii|;s  (!nii«  Toii.«»  nors<»-])«»\vt'r 


United  StatH8         ....        04  1:{.3  04,710      ' 

North  Germany     ....  0  60  iy,;^>  -^.O^O 

Italy      ..*....        l>2  2()1  —  1],.S80 


KuMia 20  141  4.3,279 

France '     a^        1,100  148,800 

FIrjrUnd r>4  720  100,220 


0,200 
;]0,(.K)0 
:«>,240 


Including  both  armoured  and  unarm<nu*ed  vessels,  the  tonnage  of 
the  British  Navy  is  66G,000  ;  of  the  French,  409,000  ;  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  180,552  tons. 

In  ocean-going  ironclads  our  fleet  is  superior  to  the  united  navies 
of  the  world.  But  in  vessels  of  moch^ate  draught  the  comparison  is 
less  satisfactory.  The  Admiralty,  however,  have  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  to  the  fleet  of  gunboats.  The  '  Cyclops '  and  three  sister 
turret  ships,  drawing  15  ft.  fJ  in.,  and  prot(»cte(l  by  armour  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  thickness,  are  either  completed  or  in  progress. 
Objection  lias  been  raised  to  the  designs  both  of  these  vessels  and  of 
the  '  Devastation  ; '  but  a  committee,  comi)osed  of  men  eminent  in 
science  and  officers  of  high  naval  reputation,  has  pronounced  them  to 
bt;  Siife  and  stable  ships.  The  estimates  for  the  current  year  provide 
for  the  construction  of  15,512  tons  of  shipping.  Of  this  total  8,712 
tons,  according  to  the  programme  laid  down  in  the  estimates,  represent 
the  addition  to  the  flotilla  of  gunlx)ats.  A  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  value  for  naval  warfare  of  small  vessels  which  can  be  sunk 
by  a  single  shot ;  but  the  same  objection  could  be  urged  agjiinst 
vessels  of  much  larger  size.  To  resist  the  formidable  missiles  of  the 
most  recently  invented  artillery,  armour-plating  is  required  of  such 
weight  and  thickness  that  it  could  not,  even  if  limited  to  the  bow 
alone,  be  ap[)lied  to  a  vessel  of  twice  the  tonnage  of  the  'Staunch.' 
An  increase  of  tonnage  may  no  doubt  be  desirable;  though  even  in  a 
seaway  good  practice  can  be  made  by  well-trained  gunners  from  the 
smaller  gunboats  of  the  '  Staunch '  type.  It  is  still  more  satisfactory 
to  know  that  some  of  our  most  recent  ocean-going  ironclads  have 
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elicited  the  highest  approval  of  competent  and  impartial  authorities. 
Captain  Macomb,  of  the  United  States  frigate  *  Plymouth,'  who 
accomi>anied  the  *  Monarch'  on  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
pronounced  her  to  be  *  the  most  formidable  and  eflfective  ironclad 
vessel  of  war  for  ocean  service  in  the  world.'  Our  earliest  ironclads, 
the  '  Warrior  '  and  the  *  Agincourt,'  are  the  finest  sea-going  vessels 
we  possess  ;  but  their  armour  is  easily  penetrated  by  modem  artillery, 
and  they  are  too  long  to  be  handled  under  sail,  or  to  attempt,  with 
any  chance  of  success,  to  ram  an  enemy  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Reed,  who  appreciated  the  disadvantage  of  the  excessive 

length  of  the  earlier  ironclads,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
shorter  and  handier  ships.  He  believed  that  no  loss  of  speed  would 
result  from  reducing  the  length  of  the  ships,  provided  that  the  same 
power  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  midship  section  were  given  to 
the  shorter  as  to  the  longer  ships.  The  event  has  fidly  justified  his 
anticipation.  In  the  shorter  vessels,  which  Mr.  Reed  has  designed, 
the  same  speed  is  obtained  as  in  the  longer  ships ;  but  they  carry 
more  ^wwerful  guns,  and  the  armour  is  infinitely  heavier  than  in  the 
larger  ships  of  his  predecessors. 

For  the  purposes  of  war  the  designs  of  Mr.  Reed  exhibit  impor- 
tant improvements ;  but  in  sea-going  qualities  they  are  inferior  to 
the  longer  and  less  heavily  armoiured  ships.  The  most  serious  fault 
of  the  later  ironclads  is  their  uneasiness  in  a  seaway.  This  fault  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  attempt  to  give  to  vessels  of  reduced 
dimensions  the  heaviest  guns  and  an  enormous  weight  of  armour. 
Only  ships  of  the  largest  size  could  support  such  prodigious  burdens. 
To  increase  their  stability,  additional  ballast  has  been  placed  in  the 
most  recent  ships.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  worked  up 
more  material  in  their  frames  and  plating,  and  thus  to  have  combined 
the  advantage  of  greater  stability  with  additional  structural  strength. 
While  Mr.  Reed  deserves  much  credit  for  the  general  excellence 
of  his  designs,  it  is  certain  that  all  his  productions  have  not  been 
equally  successful.  He  has  acquired  in  the  oflSce  of  Chief  Constructor 
much  valuable  information ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  dis- 
appointing that  he  should  now  be  free  to  give  to  other  nations  the 
benefit  of  his  dearly-bought  experience.  It  seems  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  his  ]mst  services  should  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  5,000Z.  instead  of  by  an  increase  of  salary, 
which  would  have  been  an  inducement  to  remain  at  Whitehall. 

The* Cap-  A  general  review  of  our  recent  shipbuilding  operations  would 

be  imperfect  without  some  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  *  Captain,' 


tain.' 
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The  ship  was  capsized  from  carrying  too  gieat  a  press  of  sail  in  squally 
and  boisterous  weather.  But  the  fact  that  she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  incline  to  an  angle,  which  in  a  high  freeboiird  ship  is  conmionly 
permitted  imder  sail,  is  a  proof  that  then*  was  gi-ave  iriisap[)rehension 
as  to  the  amount  of  stability  which  she  possessed.  The  late  Controller 
and  Chief  Constructor  were  but  too  well  justified,  as  the  event  has 
proved,  in  pronouncing  it  im])0ssihl(j  to  give  full  sail-iM.nver  with 
safety  to  low  freeboard  ships.  The  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  '  Captain  ' 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
nobody  can  be  accused  of  having  clearly  foreseen  the  terrible  disaster 
which  actually  occurred. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  disaster  seem  to  be  that  full 
sail-power  cannot  be  given  to  ships  of  the  low  fre(?boar(l  type,  and 
that  the  Admiralty  should  never  allow  the  opinions  of  its  responsible 
advisers  to  be  oven'uled  by  an  agitation  out  of  doors.  Public  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  is  based  on  imperfect  iufonnation,  and  nuist 
therefore  possess  little  value  in  comparison  with  professional  expe- 
rience. 

Before  the  accession  of  Mr.  Childers  to  office  it  had  been  too  nuich   '^\ 

Flvincf 

the  custom  to  keep  om*  shijis  of  war  in  harbour  during  wintcn*.  By  s<iurtanm. 
that  means  no  doubt  ropes  and  sails  were  economised,  but  young 
officers  had  little  opportunity  of  learning  to  handle  their  ships  in 
gales  of  wind.  By  forming  the  Flying  Squadron,  as  a  school  for 
seamanship,  anil  by  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Channel 
Squadrons,  for  exercise  in  steam  evolutions,  new  opportunities  of 
learning  their  profession  have  been  given  to  naval  officers.  It  is  n{»t 
necessary  that  the  flying  squadrons  should  always  be  despatched  to 
distant  seas;  although  the  experience  to  be  obtained  in  a  voyage 
round  the  world  must  be  valuable  to  eviny  siulor.  PVequent  practic(* 
in  entering  and  leaving  port  may  sometimes  be  more  instnictivi* 
than  a  long  and  monotonous  passage  across  the  ocean.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  ships  of  which  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  has  of  late 
been  mainly  constituted  could  not  have  been  ke])t  at  sea  in  winter, 
without  ex^>osing  them  to  a  strain  which  they  were  ill-fitted  to  bear. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  better  to  have  retained  the  wooden 
ironclads  in  the  Reserve  Squadron  at  home,  and  U^  have  despatched 
the  iron  annoured  ships  to  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  vessels  selected  for  commission  should 
be  capable  of  being  handled  under  sail.  The  flag-ship  of  an  Ame- 
rican Admiral  is  generally  an  armed  auxiliary  screw  clipper.  The 
Americans  have  shown  themselves  perfectly  ready  to  throw  tradition 
to  the  winds,  and  to  adopt  the  most   novel  tvpes,  to  meet  the 
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changing  exigencies  of  war ;  but  in  peace  they  have  wisely  recognised 
the  value  of  full-rigged  ships.  In  his  Annual  Report  for  1869,  Mr. 
Robeson,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  well  observes  that 
*  lounging  through  the  watches  of  a  steamer,  or  acting  as  firemen 
and  coal-heavers,  will  not  produce  in  a  seaman  that  combination  of 
boldness,  strength,  and  skill  which  characterised  the  American 
seaman  of  the  elder  day.  The  habitual  exercise  by  an  officer  of  a 
command  the  execution  of  which  is  not  under  his  own  eye,  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  school  of  observation,  promptness,  and  command, 
found  only  on  the  decks  of  a  sailing  vessel.'  We  have  fortunately  a 
numerous  fleet,  well  adiipted  for  purposes  of  instruction.  We  have 
36  ships  of  the  line,  27  frigates,  and  22  corvettes.  These  vessels 
ought  not  to  be  recklessly  condemned. 
Mediter-  "phe  author  would  venture  to  susfffest  that  in  future  no   full- 

ranean  °° 

Squadron,  rigged  ironclads  should  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  time  of 
peace,  but  that  a  squadron  of  mastless  turret  ships  should  be  kept  in 
reserve  at  Malta.  From  their  deep  draught  the  *  Royal  Sovereign ' 
and  the  *  Devastation '  are  almost  useless  in  English  waters.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  there  are  few  shoals,  and  the  principal  ports 
are  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  draught,  they  might  be  employed  to 
greater  advantage.  On  the  line  of  communication  between  Gibraltar 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  to  defend  which  in  time  of  war  would  be  the 
primary  duty  of  our  Navy,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  supply  of 
coals  are  such  that  canvas  is  not  absolutely  essential.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, again,  the  winds  are  variable  and  seldom  blow  long  with 
sufficient  force  to  propel  a  heavy  ironclad,  even  at  the  moderate  speed 
of  five  knots  an  hour. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  will  be  admitted  that  where  sails  are 
not  indispensable,  they  are  an  incumbrance  to  a  ship  of  war  which  is 
intended  to  go  into  action  under  steam.  It  is  only  in  mastless  ships 
that  the  advantage  of  the  turret  system  can  be  fully  developed,  and 
in  a  purely  economical  ix)int  of  view  mastless  turret  ships  have  much 
to  recommend  them.  It  is  not  their  least  important  merit  that  they 
require  less  than  half  of  the  crew  of  a  fully-rigged  ship  of  equal 
tonnage. 

If  a  squadron  of  mastless  ships  were  kept  in  reserve  at  Malta, 
the  seamen  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  could  in  the  winter  be 
exercised  in  the  turrets,  both  in  harbour  and  in  the  Malta  channel. 
The  crew  of  the  '  Hibernia  '  could  become  the  shipkeepers  of  the  pro- 
posed reserve  ;  and  accommodation  for  the  crews  of  ships  under 
repair  in  the  graving  docks  could  be  provided  in  the  vacant  buildings 
in  the  victualling  yard. 
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The  recent  misfortunes  of  the  Navy  must  have  strengthened  the  nie  navi- 
convictions  of  those  who  had  already  disapproved  of  a  distinct  class  f^^%, 
o£  officers  for  navigating  duties.  It  has  bee^n  urged  in  support  of 
the  present  system  that  a  special  clans  of  officers,  whose  attention  is 
confined  to  navigation  and  pilotage,  will  ac<|uire  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  those  branches  of  the  naval  profession  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  executive  officers,  who  have  many  other  duties  to 
perform.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  are,  under  the  regulations  of  the  service,  made  jointly 
responsible  with  the  navigating  officei-s  for  the  safety  of  their  ships, 
we  ought  to  give  them  opi^rtunities  of  acrpiiring  pnictice  in  navi- 
gation in  evexy  stage  of  their  professional  cjireer.  The  executive 
officers  who  were  held  responsible  for  running  the  '  Agincourt '  on 
the  Pearl  Eock  had  probably  entrusted  their  ships  too  much  to  the 
navigating  officers.  Nobody,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
navigation,  will  supi)Ose  that  any  one  of  the  four  executive  officers  can 
have  ascertained,  even  by  laying  a  parallel  ruler  on  the  chart,  whether 
the  course  suggested  to  the  Admiral  in  command  by  the  master  of 
the  fleet  would  take  the  ships  of  the  inner  line  to  a  safe  distance 
from  the  Pearl  Kock.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  navigation  is  regarded  as 
a  mystery  beyond  the  reach  of  an  executive  officer,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  view  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present 
system,  so  long  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
in  all  that  relates  to  navigation  will  be  a  more  or  less  general 
result. 

The  committee,  appointed  in  18G2  to  consider  the  position  and 
duties  of  the  master  class,  recommended  that  ten  lieutenants 
should  be  allowed  as  an  experiment  to  volunteer  for  staff  duties.  This 
suggestion  has  never  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  recent  misfoi-tnnes  of 
the  Navy  make  it  appear  that  the  change  pro[iosed  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  ser\dce. 

Captain  Washington,  the  Ilydrographer  of  the  Navy,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  18G2.  The  abolition  of  a  separate  class 
of  officers  for  navigating  duties  was  strongly  recommended  in  a 
memorandum  which  he  appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  many  young  lieutenants,  commanders, 
and  captains  do  actually  navigate  the  smaller  vessels  and  guulioats 
which  they  command.  He  urged  that  to  entrust  pilotage  and  navi- 
gation to  masters  begets  indifierence  to  those  duties  in  lieutenants 
and  officers  of  the  main  executive  branch ;  and,  referring  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  masters  for  steering  a  large  ship  of  war  in  battle, 
he  asked  if  it  was  conceivable  tliat,  when  a  steam  ram  was  about  to 
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give  the  stem  to  an  opponent,  the  captain  of  the  ram  should  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  the  master  at  that  critical  moment.  *  This 
being  so,  should  he  not,'  he  asks,  *  have  a  training  for  handling  and 
steering  his  ship  promptly  under  any  emergency  ?  Would  he  not  feel 
far  more  confidence  in  himself  had  he  passed  through  the  grades  of  a 
navigating  officer,  and  for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  steering  and 
conning  of  a  ship  ?  Very  recent  events  point  to  this  mode  of  warfare 
as  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  any  future  action.  Would  it  be 
wise,  then,  to  wait  until  the  time  of  need,  before  training  om*  young 
executive  officers  to  acquire  that  self-reliance  and  confidence  which 
can  only  be  gained  by  continual  practice  ?  ' 

After  cruising  for  a  short  time  in  the  Channel  in  a  suitable 
vessel  for  instruction  in  navigation,  executive  officers  would  have 
no  more  difficulty  in  becoming  proficient  in  navigation  than  in 
learning  gunnery  on  board  the  '  Excellent.' 

It  is  said  that  the  abolition  of  the  navigating  class  must  involve 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lieutenants,  and  that  unless  the 
number  of  captains  be  augmented,  which  is  not  desirable,  the  stagna- 
tion of  promotion  would  be  still  more  disheartening  than  at  present. 
Might  not  this  objection  be  met  by  giving  inducements  to  officers  to 
retire  as  commanders  and  lieutenants  into  the  Reserve,  which  should 
be  organised  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  ?  The  officers  of  the  Coast 
Defence  Reserve  might  receive  the  full  pay  of  their  rank,  and  ought 
to  reside  at  the  ports  at  which  the  men  under  their  immediate  com- 
mand are  enrolled.  In  consideration  of  the  advantage  of  a  settled 
home,  and  their  comparatively  easy  duties  in  time  of  peace, 
they  should  only  be  eligible  for  promotion  for  services  rendered 
during  war. 

Commanders  and  lieutenants  might  also  find  employment  as 
representatives  of  mercantile  houses  abroad,  as  superintendents  of 
packet  stations,  and  in  command  of  our  great  sailing  clippers  and 
mail  steamers.  When  large  subsidies  are  given  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  mail  service  might  not  be 
performed  with  greater  advantage  to  the  public  by  the  Soyal  Navy. 
The  sum  of  3,500,000f.  was  paid  for  the  hire  of  transports  during  the 
Abyssinian  expedition.  The  British  Indian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany received  the  enormous  sum  of  257,410^.,  or  25i.  98.  per  ton, 
for  the  hire  of  10,114  tons  of  shipping  for  nine  months  and  eighteen 
days;  while  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Steam  Navigation  Company 
had  actually  offered  to  sell  their  fleet  to  the  Government  at  27i. 
per  ton. 
Naval  The  education  of  naval  officers  is  another  important  and  difficult 

University.  * 
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subject.  Is  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  reiterate  opinions  already  ex- 
pressed, but  it  will  be  well  to  insist  once  more  on  the  importance  of 
a  Naval  University,  For  this  pmi)ose  the  vac^mt  buildings  at 
Greenwich  present  unrivalled  advantjigos.  There  is  ready  access 
from  Greenwich  to  many  large  engineering  establishments,  and  to 
the  private  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Tliames.  The  Koyal  Observa- 
tory, the  Gun  Factories  and  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  the  Dockyard  at 
Chatham,  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  the  lecture  rooms 
of  eminent  professors  in  London,  are  chjse  at  hand,  and  together  offer 
advantages  not  to  be  obtiimjd  elsewhere.  The  Naval  University 
should  be  oi)en  to  officers  of  the  merchant  service,  on  passing  a  pre- 
liminary test  examination.  It  may  not  be  chimerical  to  hope  that,  by 
offering  to  the  mercantile  marine  the  same  education  which  we 
provide  for  the  Navy,  a  bond  of  union  will  have  been  established 
between  the  two  branches  of  a  great  profession,  which  both  in  peace 
and  war  is  invaluable  to  England.  The  tone  of  the  one  will  have  been 
raised,  the  sympathies  of  the  other  will  hav(i  been  enlarged,  the 
jealousies  which  have  too  long  divided  them  will  have  disappeared, 
when  the  officers  of  both  services  i)articii)ate  in  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  training  than  they  have  hitheiix)  received,  and  in  the  res^wn- 
sibilities  and  the  honours,  which  belong  to  all  to  whom  we  look 
for  the  effectual  protection  of  our  shores. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  distribution  of  power 
in  Europe,  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  is  now  more  conspi- 
cuous than  at  any  period  since  the  peac<.'  of  1816.  We  no  longer 
observe  with  anxiety  the  naval  development  of  France.  In  the 
United  States  unnecessary  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations  is  stead- 
fastly resisted.  The  statesmen  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  incur  the  enormous  expense  of  creating 
a  fleet  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  rival  to  our  own.  Our  naval 
administrators  may,  therefore,  proceed,  with  am])le  oi)portunity  for 
deliberation,  to  organise  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  to 
improve  the  reserve  which  we  already  possess  for  the  general  service 
of  the  fleet.  With  a  good  system  of  reserves,  not  only  will  our  fleets 
be  manned  with  a  promptitude  and  efficiency  not  hitheito  attained, 
but  a  considei-able  reduction  will  also  be  justified  in  the  stiinding  force 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  improvement  of  om'  Navy  may  be  to  some  among  us  a  repug- 
nant task,  because  associated  in  their  contemplation  with  all  the 
horrors  of  war ;  but  the  English  patriot  will  desire  to  maintain  the 
naval  supremacy  of  his  country,  as  the  only  reliable  guiirantee,  in 
anxious  and  threatening  times,  for  the  integrity  of  his  native  land. 
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and  as  an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  generous  and  far-seeing  states- 
men, for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

j^  ,  The  foregoing  i>aper  is  included  in   the  collection  introduced  in 

1878.  the  present  publication,  because  it  contains  many  opinions  to  which 

adhesion  is  still  unreservedly  given. 

With  reference  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Childers,  the  lapse 
of  time  serves  but  to  strengthen  the  C^ompiler's  conviction  that  the 
general  course  of  policy  was  in  the  right  direction,  though  pursued 
perhaps  with  too  much  vigour.  No  higher  testimony  could  be  given 
to  the  excellence  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  Mr.  Childers 
than  that  of  M.  Lamy,  the  ablest  independent  critic  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  questions  of  naval  administration.  In  his  speech  in 
1878,  M.  Lamy  said : — 

*En  Angleterre,  en  1859,  la  marine  semblait  pencher  vers  la 
decadence ;  le  conseil  d  amiraut^  paraissait  sans  vigueur ;  les  crea- 
tions de  materiel  ^taient  m^diocres,  les  frais  gen^raux  ^crasants,  les 
budgets  mal  ordonn^s,  la  comptabilite  incomplete,  et  I'on  pouvait 
dire  en  pleine  chambre  des  communes  que  I'amiraute  laissait  echapj)er 
chaque  ann^e  entre  ses  doigts  plus  de  1  million  de  livres  sterling 
sans  qu'elle  s'en  aper^ut. 

*  Ce  fut,  comme  aujourd'hui,  au  retour  du  parti  liberal  au  pouvoir 
que  les  chambres  et  I'opinion  publique  s'unirent  pour  combattre  le 
mal.  Une  grande  enquete  fut  ouverte  par  le  Parlement,  et  comme 
il  arrive  presque  toujours  quand  une  oeuvre  doit  reussir,  il  se  trouva 
un  homme  qui  se  Pincama  et  eut  le  desir  de  I'accomplir. 

*  M.  Childers,  jiendant  huit  ans,  dirigea  tons  les  travaux,  controla 
tons  les  resultats,  assit  solidement,  yar  le  temps  et  I'etude,  une 
grande  r^forme,  et  il  ne  prit  enfin  le  pouvoir  que  pour  Taccomplir. 

*  Grace  a  cet  effort,  I'Angleterre  possede  aujourd'hui  la  flotte  la 
plus  puissante ;  elle  a  les  arsenaux  les  plus  economiquement  entre- 
tenus,  la  comptabilite  la  plus  simple  et  le  personnel  le  mieux  pay6 
et  le  plus  heureux.' 
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ANNUAL   ADDRESS  TO   C()NSTITUP:NTS. 
Delivered  at  HaUinf/s,  January  22,  1875. 
The  late  Administration  deserves  the  grateful  api)reciation  of   the   l^eductions 

r  r  11  1       1  1  1  ofexpcndi- 

country,  for  a  greater  amount  of  excellent  work  than  has  been  ture. 
accomplished  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time  within  the  remem- 
brance of  the  present  generation.  They  have  made  earnest  eflforts  to 
reduce  our  growing  expenditure.  The  task  was  alike  difficult  and 
thankless,  and  the  difficulty  was  increased,  as  I  feel  bound  to  confess, 
by  an  injudicious  parade  of  their  intentions  in  this  regard,  which 
made  all  whose  interests  were  in  any  way  affected  predisi)osed  to 
complain  of  ungenerous  treatment. 

Notwithstanding  the  reductions  effected  by  the  late  Administra-  tivTex-*" 
tion,  the  sum  we  expend  on  the  Navy  largely  exceeds  the  expenditure  JJ  jfav'ir 
of  any  other  naval  Power.  Our  naval  estimate  is  four  times  that  of  I'owere. 
Germany,  and  Germany  is  now  regarded,  not  without  reason,  as  a 
most  important  naval  Power ;  while,  if  we  turn  to  the  United  States, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  condition  of  their  Navy,  would 
undoubtedly  prove,  in  any  protracted  war,  our  most  jxnverful  naval 
antagonist,  we  again  find  that  our  expenditure  is  more  than  double 
the  amount  voted  by  (bngress  for  the  American  Navy.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  doubted  that  if  we  were  able  to  pursue  the  same  j)olicy 
which  is  adopted  in  Germany,  and  our  whole  ex2)enditure  were 
concentrated  upon  our  ironclads,  we  should  exhibit  an  incontestable 
superiority  in  that  special  class  of  vessels.  Why  is  it  that,  with  an 
ex})enditure  by  comparison  so  great,  we  ap])arently  fail  to  get  value 
for  our  money,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  ascendency  in  proportion  to 
our  outlay  ? 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cost  of  our  iron- 
clad ships  individually,  in  the  large  expenditure  on  wooden  ships, 
constructed  to  perform  the  miscellaneous  services  commonly  called 
the  police  of  the  seas,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  seamen  and 
marines  which  it  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  maintain  in  time 
ol  peace. 
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Our  iron-  With  these  heavy  demands  on  our  resources,  we  have  undoubtedly 

®*  •  failed  to  produce  so  many  armoured  vessels  as  the  country  might 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  expect.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  a  comparison  of  our  own  strength  with  that  of  other 
Powers,  even  in  respect  to  ironclads,  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  it  has 
been  represented.  In  moving  the  estimates  last  session,  the  Fiist 
Ix)rd  of  the  Admiralty  made  a  discouraging  report  to  Parliament  of 
the  condition  of  the  fleet.  The  country  was  alarmed  by  his  stiite- 
ment ;  but  what  did  he  propose  in  order  to  place  the  country  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence  ?  The  number  of  men  originally  proposed 
for  the  dockyards  in  1874-75  was  14,300.  He  added  695  to  their 
number,  and  he  made  a  saving  on  the  vote  for  stores.  If  an  altera- 
tion so  slight  was  sufficient  to  allay  the  alarms  of  the  present 
Administration  on  coming  into  office,  I  must  say  that  those  alarms 
would  appear  to  have  been  altogether  groundless  and  unreasonable. 
Our  naval  ^^Ticu  we  proceed  to  examine  closely  the  alleged  inferiority  of 

supremac}-.  gur  own  country,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  just  reason  for 
apprehension.  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
i\xe  the  only  Powers  which  can  be  regarded  as  maintaining  a  Navy 
for  other  than  strictly  defensive  puri)oses.  It  is  certain  that  England 
is  equal  to  any  three  of  these  four  Powers ;  and  the  contingency  of 
their  being  united  in  an  offensive  alliance  against  this  country  is 
too  remote  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Naval  strength,  moreover, 
must  be  measured,  not  merely  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  fleet, 
but  by  the  capabilities  of  the  several  Powers  to  make  additions  to 
their  naval  force.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  United  States  must 
be  regarded  as  our  most  powerful  rival ;  but  the  resources  even  of 
the  United  States  are  much  inferior  to  our  own.  We  have  hitherto 
been  shipbuilders  for  all  the  other  Powers  in  Europe,  and  the  expe- 
rience and  resources  of  oui  private  yards,  if  absorbed  exclusively  by 
the  British  Grovemment,  would  rapidly  supply  us  with  a  fleet  which 
could  defy  the  world.  As  our  shipbuilders  would  furnish  us  with 
ships,  so  our  merchant  service  should  supply  the  Navy  with  seamen. 
These  vast  resources,  both  for  building  and  manning  a  war  Navy, 
must  be  properly  organised.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  suj)posed  that 
the  strength  of  England  consists  mainly  in  her  unused  and  unde- 
veloped resources.  In  actual  preparation  we  hold  an  incontestable 
sui)eriority.  The  public  has  been  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  the 
Russian  ship  '  Peter  the  Great.'  But  that  ship  is  still  far  from  com- 
pletion. The  condition  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
described  by  their  most  competent  authorities  as  deplorable.  In 
France  it  has  been  determined  to  make  such  reductions  in  the  naval 
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expenditure  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  any  considerable 
additions  to  their  ironclad  fleet. 

Si)ecial  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  growth  of  the 
Crerman  Navy.  The  entire  programme,  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
1882,  includes  the  eight  firat-class  ironclads  already  built,  eight 
armoured  corvettes,  of  which  two  are  built,  twenty  unarmoured 
vessels,  of  which  thirteen  are  completed,  two  monitors,  and  fifteen 
torpedo  boatfl,  of  which  three  are  completed,  and  three  are  building. 

Ijaying  aside  therefore  all  groundless  alarms,  what  should  be  the  Our  own 
policy  of  British  naval  administrators  in  regard  to  shipbuilding  ?  I   hlg'^pSi^.. 
quite  agree  with  those  who  refuse  to  be  content  with  a  fleet  on  paper. 
It  is  neither   statesmanlike   nor   honest   to   put   forward    fictitious 
statements  of  strength.     It  is  certain  that  many  ironclads  belonging 
to  other  Powers,  which  are  included  in  the  enumeration  of  their 
fleets,  are  unfit  for  service ;  but,  for  ourselves,  let  us  take  care  to 
maintain  all    shi])8  in   ])erfect   order.     Speed   is   one   of  the   most  Speed 
essential  qualifications  of  a  man-of-war.   A  fighting  ship  with  worn-out  ^''*" 
boilers  is  for  many  piu-poses  hm'S  de  conibaL     It  is  admitted  that 
many  of  our  ships  require  new  boilers,  and,  whatever  be  the  cost,  the 
work  must  be  promptly  done.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  rapid  deteriora- 
tion,    I   cannot   but  ask  myself  whether  it   is   not   ix)ssible   that 
among  the   engineers   of  the  Navy  there  will  be  found  a  certain 
number  who,  however  proficient  in  theoretical  knowledge,  are  want- 
ing in  practical  experience ;  and  whether   it   may  not  sometimes 
occur  that  boilers  are  entirely  renewed  which  might  have  been  made 
efficient  with  partial  repairs. 

I  have  shown,  as  I  hope,  that  there  is  no  immediate  occasion  for  Moderate 
misgiving  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  our  Navy.  On  the  other  dJ"»enHions. 
hand,  it  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  our  ironclad  ships,  built  at 
the  time  when  armoured  vessels  were  first  introduced,  are  worn  out 
or  have  become  obsolete.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  supix)!!  a  tem][K)rary 
increase  of  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  these  ships  with 
ironclads  of  more  modern  type.  The  country  is  well  able  to  bear  any 
necessary  outlay  for  this  puqwse,  and,  looking  at  the  inferiority  of 
our  army  to  the  military  forces  of  the  continental  Powers,  it  must  l>e 
admitted  that  our  claims  to  rank  as  a  first-class  Power  will  be  forfeited 
if  we  fail  to  maintain  our  maritime  ascendency.  But,  while  I  am 
prepared  for  some  increase  in  the  vote  for  shipbuilding,  I  am  not 
prepared  tx)  sanction  proposals  for  building  ships  of  the  costly  type 
which  some  naval  constructors  recommend.  The  best  type  for  a 
fighting  armoured  cruiser,  as  distinguished  from  an  armoured  coast- 
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defence  vessel,  is  still  in  debate.  Many  of  our  highest  authorities  are 
beginning  to  question  the  value  of  armour,  considering  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  armour  to  resist  the  artillery  which  is  now  being 
constructed.  In  the  French  Navy  the  course  of  opinion  is  no  longer 
running  in  favour  of  armoured  ships.  It  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
not  enlarging  the  programme  for  the  construction  of  armoured  ships 
for  the  German  Navy,  that  it  is  desirable  to  await  the  result  of  our 
exi)eriments  before  proceeding  with  a  vast  outlay  on  ships  which  may 
be  condemned  as  obsolete  in  a  few  years.  The  United  States  have 
hitherto  abstained  altogether  from  building  sea-going  ironclads  ;  and 
when  we  know  that  the  stoutest  armour  we  can  employ  will  not 
suffice  to  resist  our  heaviest  guns,  and  that  armour  is  no  defence 
whatever  against  the  two  most  dangerous  weapons  of  modem  warfare 
— I  mean  the  ram  and  the  toq)edo — enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  it  cannot  be  wise  to  spend  500,000i.  in  the  construction  of 
armoiu'ed  ships. 

The  German  fleet  contains  the  most  powerful  ironclad  vessels  for 
cruising  piuposes  in  any  foreign  Navy.  They  have  one  ship  which  has 
cost  more  than  500,000f.,  but  their  other  vessels  are  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  their  next  most  thickly  armoured  ship  has  a  displacement  of 
6,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  9,595  tons  of  the  *  Konig  Wilhelm.' 
Naval  architects  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  before  us  designs  for 
ironclads  of  enormous  strength  and  speed.  We  cannot  but  admire 
these  displays  of  their  science  and  ingenuity:  but  when  we  have 
before  us  the  probable  development  of  the  powers  of  attack  by  means 
of  torpedo  boats,  I  question  the  policy  of  throwing  all  our  eggs  into 
so  few  baskets.  He  is  the  most  practically  successful  naval  architect 
for  purposes  of  war,  who  can  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  offensive 
and  defensive  ix>wer  with  moderate  dimensions  and  reasonable  cost. 
If  the  Admiralty  should  feel  justified  in  limiting  the  dimensions  of 
our  ironclads  to  5,000  tons,  and  the  cost  of  each  ship  to  250,000/. — 
so  that,  for  an  equal  exi)enditure,  we  should  have  two  ships  in  lieu 
of  one,  two  *  Shannons  '  for  one  *  Inflexible,' — I  should  say  that  they 
were  imposing  a  wise  restriction  on  the  creative  fancy  of  the  ship- 
building department. 
Our  unar-  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  expenditure  on  the  unarmoured 

shipbuiid-    classes  as  an  explanation  of  the  small  appropriation  from  the  amounts 
*"^-  voted  under  our  naval  estimates  for  the  construction  of  ironclads.     At 

the  present  time  England  has  of  unarmoured  ships  132,  France  52, 
Germany  only  17,  and  we  have  in  addition  170  gun-boats  and 
despatch-boats.  A  return  in  Jidy  last  shows  that  we  had  52  more 
vessels  of  the  same  class  building  or  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  year 
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1874.  With  our  vast  colonial  possessions,  and  busy  maritime  com- 
merce, we  are  caUed  upon  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  this  description,  such 
as  no  other  naval  Power  is  required  to  send  forth.  The  vast  expense 
thus  involved  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  regarded  as  an  insurance  ef- 
fected upon- our  commerce,  which  is  indirectly  recouped  to  the  nation ; 
and,  so  viewing  it,  we  may  be  the  more  reconciled  to  an  increased 
expenditure  for  our  Navy,  But  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have  not 
gone  somewhat  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Mr.  Childers 
wisely  reduced  our  foreign  squadrons,  and  more  may  be  done  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  British  merchant  Navy  may  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  Mercantile 
the  fighting  Navy.  The  Cunard  and  other  companies  would  furnish  a 
matchless  fleet  of  ships  of  the  ^Alabama '  class,  but  callable  of  steaming 
at  far  higher  rates  of  speed,  and  carrying  coals  for  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance. The  Crermans  look  to  their  lines  of  Atlantic  mail  steamers  as 
a  valuable  reserve  for  the  Navy,  and  our  immense  resources  in  the 
same  class  of  ships  should  be  taken  into  account  before  we  proceed 
with  the  constructi<5n  of  large  and  costly  additions  to  our  unarmoured 
Navy.  We  are  paying  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comjmny  an 
annual  subsidy  of  500,000f.,  and  the  comimny  is  under  no  obligation 
to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  So  large  a  sub- 
sidy should  not  have  been  granted  without  imposing  some  conditions 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  nation. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  I  cannot  dwell  Boani  of 
on  the  important  question  of  reform  in  the  Admiralty  in  Jjondon. 
The  great  fault  of  our  dockyard  management  is  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  authority  in  the  Controller's  office  at  Whitehall.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  Controller  is  overworked,  and  that  his  subor- 
dinate local  officers  have  not  sufficient  encouragement  to  exert  their 
inventive  faculty  to  economise  expenditure  in  the  dockyards.  The 
other  Iiords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  especially  the  First  Sea  Lord,  are 
almost  as  much  overworked  as  the  First  liOrd  himself.  As  advisers 
upon  naval  policy,  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  should  have  more 
time  at  their  disposal  for  calm  consideration  and  consultation  with 
one  another.  To  every  Sea  Lord  a  naval  pecrelary  of  the  rank  of  post 
captain  should  be  appointed,  to  whom  should  be  remitted  the  charge 
of  the  entire  routine  of  the  department.  The  Sea  Lords  would  thus 
be  relieved  of  an  infinity  of  details,  and  be  better  able  to  attend  to 
greater  questions. 

In  the  dockyards,  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  shipbuilding  de-  Dockyard 
partment,  who  bears  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  cost  and  work- 
manship of  the  vessels  built  under  his  supervision,  is  not  sufficiently 
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recognised.      The  office  of  Master  Shipwright  should  be  gradually 

I       advanced  in  dignity  and  responsibility.     The  civil  managers  of  the 

^     dockyards,  when  they  do  their  duty,  are  as  well  worthy  of  the  honour 

of  knighthood  as  any  class  of  persons  in  the  Queen's  service.     With 

the  prospect  of  distinction,  and  an  appropriate  relative  rank  with  the 

officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  post  of  Master  Shipwright,  under  a 

more  suitable  designation,  would  attract  to  Her  Majesty's  service  the 

ablest  shipbuilders  in  the  country.     The  advancement  of  the  office 

does  not  imply  any  derogation  from  the  authority  of  the  admiral 

superintending,  who  would  remain  equally  indispensable,  as  the  local 

representative  of  the  Admiralty,  as  the  medium  of  commimication 

with  the  Board,  and  as  a  superior  consulting  officer  on  all  questions 

of  equipment  for  the  sea  service  and  for  naval  warfare. 

Manning  I  have  referred  to  the  strenefth  at  which  the  personnel  of  the 

the  Navr. 

Navy  is  maintained.  In  the  Navy  Estimates,  as  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Committee  of  1858,  every  vote  is  influenced  by  this  considera- 
tion, as  the  number  of  seamen  involves  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  force  of  ships,  and  in  the  expense  of  bringing  them  forward  for 
service.  Our  expenditure  from  this  cause  is  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Power,  as  the  following  figures  will  conclu- 
sively prove.  Our  force  of  officers  and  men,  including  marines,  is 
60,000 ;  that  of  Germany  may  be  estimated  at  7,000  of  all  ranks, 
including  4,500  seamen ;  that  of  the  United  States  at  10,600,  in- 
cluding 1,200  marines.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  per- 
sonnel entails  not  merely  a  heavy  expense  in  pay  and  provisions, 
and  in  the  repair  and  fitting  out  of  ships,  but  a  large  vote  for  pensions. 
Our  exi)enditure  for  half-pay  and  pensions  absorbs  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  amount  appropriated  to  the  naval  service.  It  is  there- 
fore a  question  of  supreme  importance  whether  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  so  large  a  per807inel  in  time  of  j^eace.  The  Germans  have 
four  admirals  on  their  lists,  we  have  fifty ;  they  have  forty-one 
captains,  while  we  have  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  will  be  objected  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
good  seamen  for  the  merchant  service.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  seamen,  and  that 
I  do  not  offer  higher  wages  than  are  now  being  paid  in  many  branches 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  Some  of  those  from  whom  the  complaints 
of  the  deficiency  of  seamen  proceed  have  little  right  to  expect  to 
command  the  services  of  valuable  men.  The  wages  offered  in  the 
sailing  ships  proceeding  on  long  voyages  comjmre  unfavourably  with 
those  paid  in  steamers  on  shorter  and  less  arduous  voyages,  and  are 
much   below   the  earnings  of  tolerably  skilled  artizans  on  shore. 
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The  system  of  engaging  large  crews  for  a  long  voyage  at  a  moment's 
notice  is  not  well  calculated  to  secure  the  services  of  desirable  men. 
In  what  other  tnule  would  an  employer  expect  that  he  could  secure 
forty  skilled  men  at  a  moment's  notice?  In  other  occuimtions, 
employers,  rather  than  allow  a  body  of  good  workmen  to  disperse, 
will  give  t^em  employment,  even  at  a  temporary  loss  to  themselves. 
In  the  Navy  it  is  the  continuous  service  system  which  has  so  greatly 
improved  the  personnel  of  the  fleet.  Shipowners  will  be  compelled 
to  imitate  the  continuous  service  system  of  the  British  Navy,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  good  crews. 

It  may,  however,  be  the  case  that,  whatever  be  the  advantages  Training 
held  out,  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  men  could  not  be  obtained  thcfSe-*^ 
to  raise  the  Reserve  to  such  a  strength  as  would  justify  some  reduc-  ^^^^' 
tion  in  the  personnel  permanently  attached  to  the  Navy.     It  may 
also  be  assumed  that  men  cannot  be  as  well  trained  in  the  merchant 
service  as  in  training  ships  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty. 
Hence  it  may  be  considered  advisable,  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  training  ships,  which  the  shipowners  are 
now  so  anxious  to  see  established,  in  order  to  provide  the  merchant 
service  with  the  supply  of  seamen  they  require. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Un- 
seaworthy  Ships  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  their  recommendations 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  For  the  Naval  Reserve  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  that  all  the  boys,  on  leaving  the  training 
ship,  should  pass  through  a  short  term  of  service  in  the  Navy,  and  if 
they  ciinnot  be  distributed  in  sea-going  ships,  where  i)erhaps  some 
difficulty  is  already  experienced  from  the  extreme  youthfulness  of 
the  crews,  brigs  might  be  attached  to  the  training  ship,  commanded  by 
naval  officers,  similar  to  those  attached  to  the  training  ships  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  however 
large  the  personnel  in  time  of  peace,  it  can  never  suffice  to  meet  * 
the  emergencies  of  war.  The  war  Navy  of  1810  was  manned  by  1 13,000 
seamen.  The  peace  Navy  of  1817  was  reduced  to  13,000.  If  such 
expansions  of  the  Navy  are  necessary  in  war,  it  is  only  by  drawing 
seamen  from  the  merchant  service  that  our  ships  can  be  manned. 
And  the  process  will  be  more  satisfactorily  conducted  if  we  prepare 
for  an  emergency  by  careful  organisation  in  friendly  concert  with 
the  leading  shipowners  of  the  country. 

The  same  policy  may  be  followed  in  regard  to  officers.     Many  Officereof 
pupils  from  the  *  Conway '  and  the  *  Worcester '  would  be  well  qualified,     ®^'^®- 
with   a   short   service   in  the  Navy,  for  commissions  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.     It  is  impossible  to  employ  afloat  all  the  officers  on  the  active* 
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list.  The  Admiralty  should  encourage  some  of  those  109  unfortunate 
lieutenants,  who  are  living  ashore  on  a  miserable  half-pay,  to  follow 
up  their  profession  by  taking  employment  in  the  mercantile  marine. 
The  command  of  one  of  our  great  ocean-going  steamers  or  clippers  is  a 
position  which  cannot  be  unworthy  of  a  naval  officer,  and  there  are  very 
few  of  those  lieutenants  on  half-pay  who  could  not  add  considerably  to 
their  professional  knowledge  if  they  were  to  command  a  fine  clipper  ship 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The  introduction  of  our  unemployed 
naval  officers  into  the  merchant  service  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  to 
both  branches  of  the  national  marine. 
Naval  I  must  not  allow  these  remarks  on  the  officers  of  the  Navy  to 

Greenwich,  close  without  a  reference  to  the  naval  university  at  Greenwich.  It 
is  an  institution  which,  in  an  early  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  strongly  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  Mr. 
Goschen ;  but  the  regulations,  as  at  present  laid  down,  require 
careful  revision.  All  lieutenants  should  be  required  to  study  at  the 
college  for  a  period  of  nine  months.  The  voluntary  students  at  the 
present  time  are  compelled,  out  of  six  hours  of  study  per  day,  to 
devote  three,  and  sometimes  four,  to  mathematics.  Two  hours  a  week 
at  the  utmost  are  devoted  to  foreign  languages.  Mathematics, 
though  always  most  valuable,  are  not  an  indispensable  branch  of 
knowledge  for  a  naval  officer,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorance  of 
modem  languages  is  a  too  common  deficiency  in  the  profession. 
Mathematics  are  not  required  to  lay  a  gun  or  to  navigate  a  ship,  and 
it  is  a  mistake  to  force  men  over  thirty  years  of  age  to  an  ungrateful 
study.  Lastly,  it  shoiild  be  pointed  out  that  the  inducements  to 
voluntary  study  at  Greenwich  are  insufficient.  Officers  who  devote 
themselves  seriously  to  work,  and  can  pass  suitable  test  examinations, 
should  be  allowed  full-pay  for  a  limited  period  of  study. 
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state  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  not,  as  with  us,  reviewed  annually 
in  a  long  speech  by  the  Secretary  at  the  head  of  the  deimrtment. 
The  subject  is  more  satisfactorily  treated  in  a  report  addressed  to  the 
President,  to  which  are  appended  separate  reports  from  the  head  of 
each  branch  of  the  naval  service,  together  with  a  general  report,  to 
which  we  propose  more  particularly  to  refer,  from  the  Admiral 
occupying  for  the  time  being  the  position  of  chief  naval  adviser  to 
the  department.  That  important  post  has  been  held  for  many  years  Admiral 
by  Admiral  Porter,  an  officer  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  u!S!n.' 
American  Navy.  In  his  successive  annual  statements,  Admiral  Porter 
has  more  than  once  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  always  in  high  terms  of  praise : — 

*  Who,'  he  says,  in  his  i^eports  for  1874,  *can  interfere  with  British  com- 
merce, or  maltreat  a  British  subject  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  pay- 
ing damages  1  Tlie  combined  navies  of  Europe  could  not  sppi-oach  the 
English  coast  with  safety.* 

In  another  passage  he  says : — 

The  West  Indian  drill  has  made  it  apparent  to  our  oflScers  that  oui* 
combined  force  of  vessels  was  incapable  of  a  successful  encounter  with  a 
fleet  a  quarter  as  large,  built  on  modem  principles.  Indeed,  one  such  ship 
as  the  British  *  Inflexible  *  ought  to  go  through  a  fleet  like  ours,  and  put 
the  vessels  hxxra'de-comhat  in  a  short  time.  We  have  no  ordnance  that 
would  make  any  impi*ession  on  such  a  ship  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  ;  and 
no  vessel  of  equal  sj^eed  in  our  Navy  could  be  placed  under  her  fire  by  a 
prudent  commander. 

The  reliability  of  this  highly  reassuring  testimony  from  Admiral  Statement 
Porter  will  be  confirmed  upon  a  comparison  of  the  numerical  strength  lere. 
of  the  armoured  fleets  of  the  principal  maritime  Powers. 

In  our  comparison  a  certain  thickness  of  plating  will  be  assumed 
as  essential  in  order  to  justify  us  in  including  a  ship  in  the  category 
of  armoured  vessels.  Monsieur  Dislere  has  laid  it  down  that  armour 
of  less  than  seven  inches  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  protection  against 
modern  artillery.  Without  entering  into  discussion  on  the  soundness 
of  this  opinion,  we  have  accepted  it,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the 
puq)ose  of  making  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
most  powerful  maritime  nations  of  Europe  in  first  class  ironclads. 

Excluding  gun-vessels,  France  ix)S8esse8  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  iron- 
clad ships ;  but,  of  these,  twenty-two  are  built  of  wood,  and  ?iye  only 
are  armom-ed  with  plating  exceeding  seven  inches  in  thickness.  There 
are  in  construction  in  the  French  naval  yards  the  '  Eedoutable,'  of 
8,500  tons  and  1,500  horse-power,  two  ships  of  the  *  Colbert'  type,  the 
*  Friedland '  and  the  *  SuiTicn,'  of  8,164  tons,  three  ships,  the  *  La 
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OalihsoiHiiiiv/  the  *  Triomphiuite,'  and  the  *  Victorieuse,'  having  a 
Uibi»lucemeat  of  3,445  tons,  of  500  horse-i>ower,  and  armed  with  ten 
jjj[uu.s,  uud,  lastly,  the  *Temp4te,'  of  4,452  tons,  and  375  horse- 
jk^wov,  and  the  •  TonneiTe,'  of  5,495  tons  and  900  horse-power.  The 
l\itiuo  strength  of  the  French  armoured  Navy  was  defined  in  a  pro- 
gVHiuiae  laid  down  in  the  year  1872,  when  it  was  determined  to  build 
*ii\iui  iroueladn  of  the  first  class,  five  of  the  second,  and  eight  coast- 
dufuuoe  veHsels.  Of  the  first  class  five  ships  are  built  and  three  are 
building ;  of  the  second  class  there  are  three  ships  building ;  and  of 
(ht3  coant-defence  class  two  ships  are  building  and  four  are  built.  It 
wan  proi)08ed  that  the  programme  should  be  completed  within  ten 
yearri,  but  for  this  purpose  an  annual  expenditure  of  30,000,000  francs 
wan  recjuired.  The  estimates,  however,  for  the  French  Navy  have 
been  nmch  reduced ;  and  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
ii*onclad  ships  has  thus  far  been  limited  to  an  annual  sum  of 
20,000,000  francs. 
UKriiiiMi  ^^  1873  a  programme  was  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  the 

N»vy.  armoured  fleet  of  the  German  Navy.  The  plan  included  the  con- 
struction of  eight  first-class  ironclads,  to  be  protected  by  armour  ex- 
ceeding seven  inches  in  thickness.  All  these  ships  are  completed. 
Six  corvettes  were  proposed.  They  were  to  be  plated  with  6-inch 
armour  only.  One  vessel  of  this  class,  the  *  Hansa,'  is  now  in  com- 
mission, and  two  other  corvettes  of  the  same  type  are  building. 
Seven  monitors  were  included  in  the  programme.  Two  of  these 
have  been  built ;  and  the  construction  of  the  remaining  five  vessels 
has  been  abandoned,  the  German  Admiralty  being  now  of  opinion 
that  the  harbours  on  the  coast  can  be  more  effectually  defended  by 
means  of  torpedoes  and  gunboats.  Lastly,  it  was  intended  to  build 
two  armoured  batteries ;  but  these  have  likewise  been  abandoned. 
The  Russian  Navy  possesses  twenty-nine  armoured  vessels.  In 
Nnvr  this  number,  however,  are    included    monitors  intended  solely  for 

iioant  defence,  of  from  1,600  to  1,400  tons,  and  plated  with  4i-inch 
armour.  Only  two  sea-going  vessels,  protected  by  armour  exceeding 
imyan  inches  in  thickness,  have  been  completed.  The  *  Peter  the 
Gr«at,'  which  has  b:?i3Q  so  much  discusseJ  anl  dreaded,  though 
launched  in  1872,  still  remains  unfinished. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that,  if  we  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  British  armoured  Navy  with  the  fleets  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  we  possess  in  our  fifteen  ships,  all  built  of  iron, 
none  plated  with  armour  of  less  than  seven  inches  in  thickness,  and 
iome  defended  by  a  cuirass  composed  of  armour  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  *  Inflexible,'  and  from  four- 
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teen  to  sixteen  inches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *  Dreadnought,' 
*  Thunderer,'  and  '  Devastation,'  a  fleet  at  least  equal,  if  not  sui)erior, 
to  those  of  the  three  Powers  united. 

Passing  from  a  review  of  om-  present  situation  to  a  consideration  Future 
of  our  future  shipbuilding  policy,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  states-  ing^pSic} 
men  to  take  care  that,  while  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
security  of  the  country,  we  do  not  exceed  the  scale  of  expenditure 
which  is  strictly  necessary.  The  vast  armies  maintained  in  continental 
Europe  are  a  dishonour  to  the  age  in  the  which  we  live.  Let  us  Bloated 
not,  without  grave  necessity,  arouse  the  susceptibilities  of  other 
nations  by  reckless  additions  to  our  naval  estimates  which  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  corresponding  expenditure  elsewhere.  We  lay  heavy 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country :  we  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  those  resources  which  can  alone  supply  the  means  of  enduring 
the  strain  of  a  protracted  naval  war ;  and,  after  all,  the  relative  strength 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  composition  of  the 
fleets  we  may  have  to  encounter,  and  the  nature  of  the  naval  opera- 
tions which  would  probably  be  directed  against  us,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  what  type  we  ought  to  adopt  in 
the  future  for  our  fighting  vessels. 

France  and  the  United  States  are  our  most  serious  naval  rivals,  shipbuik 
In  actual  preparation,  both  of  personnel  and  materiel^  and  in  the  *^P®***^^ 
scale  of  their  annual  expenditure,  the  French  are  far  ahead  of  any  and  the 
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other  maritime  Power.  On  the  other  hand,  by  their  capability  for  sutes. 
building  and  manning  a  fleet,  by  their  inexhaustible  capacity  for 
bearing  taxation,  by  their  unrivalled  ingenuity,  by  the  number  and 
skill  of  their  seafaring  population,  and  by  the  absolute  security  of 
their  i)rincipal  harbours  from  attack  bv  sea,  the  L^nited  States, 
although  at  present  the  least  prepared  of  all  the  Powers  of  the  first 
rank,  would,  in  any  long  protracted  naval  war,  unquestionably  become 
the  most  formidable  adversary  with  whom  we  could  have  to  contend. 
There  is  happily  little  probability  that  the  problem  will  be  solved 
by  actual  experience  in  war ;  and  the  question  is  only  raised  in 
these  pages  as  a  subject  for  abstract  discussion.  Thus  regarded, 
however,  it  is  very  interesting,  and  indeed  essential,  to  know  what 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  two  most  imix)rtant  maritime  Powers. 
Their  views  have  been  clearly  indicated  in  recent  publications  by 
very  eminent  authorities.  For  the  United  States  we  shall  refer  to 
Admiral  Porter ;  and  the  current  opinion  of  the  French  Navy  has 
been  recently  and  very  fully  stated  both  by  Monsieur  Disl^re  and  by 
Baron  Grivel,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  in  his  essay  entitled  De 
la  Ouerre  Maritime. 
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In  both  countries  it  is  admitted  that  pitched  battles  on  the 
ocean  could  not  be  fought  with  success  against  a  nation  possessing 
the  unassailable  superiority  which  we  have  acquired  in  sea-going 
armoured  ships. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1875,  Admiral  Porter  says  : — 

It  Ls  only  by  destroying  the  commerce  of  a  gi-eat  nation  that  we  could 
bring  her  to  terms.  Hence  iron  vessels,  like  the  *  Alabama/  roaming  over 
the  ocean,  sinking  and  destroying,  would  do  more  to  bring  about  peace 
than  a  dozen  unwieldy  ironclads  cruising  in  search  of  an  enemy  of  like 
character. 

For  this  reason  he  recommends  for  the  American  Navy  a  fleet 
of  swift  wooden  cruisers,  of  at  least  1,200  tons,  with  the  heaviest 
batteries,  and  a  speed  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots. 

The  same  ix)licy  has  been  advocated  by  M.  Disl^re  and  by  Baron 
Grivel.  The  views  of  these  able  writers  are  identical,  and  they  both 
refer  to  the  naval  history  of  their  country  for  evidence  and  illus- 
tration. Baron  Grivel  truly  says  that  the  problem  every  nation  has 
to  solve  may  be  stated  thus : — '  Given,  a  naval  exj)enditure  of  so 
many  millions  a  yeai*,  in  what  proportion  shall  our  naval  preparation 
be  applied. 

*  1st.  To  coast  defence. 

*  2nd.  To  the  protection  of  commerce. 

*  3rd.  To  ships  intended  to  engage  in  great  combats,  in  line  of 
battle  ? ' 

With  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  naval  history 
of  France  is  reviewed  in  an  able  summary.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
no  naval  battle  has  ever  produced  the  same  decisive  results  which 
have  so  often  followed  from  victories  gained  on  land,  or  has 
brought  about  in  the  same  way  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  fruitless  efforts  and  cruel  sacrifices  of  the 
naval  forces  of  France  are  properly  insisted  ui>on,  as  an  additional 
objection  to  the  policy  of  engaging  in  those  contests  between  fleets 
of  line-of-battle  ships,  which  in  former  times  were  so  i>ersistently 
renewed,  and  which  were  as  advantageous  to  England  as  they 
were  '  detestable,  in  their  results,  to  her  enemies.'  It  is  recom- 
mended that,  whenever  France  may  be  engaged  in  war  ii-ith  a 
great  maritime  nation,  she  should  look  to  the  exhaustion  of  her 
opjwnent,  through  the  injuries  inflicted  on  trade  and  industry,  as  the 
most  effectual,  and  indeed  the  only,  means  of  bringing  her  to  terms. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  England  is  five  times  stronger  in  shipping 
than  France ;  a  superiority  naturally  arising  from  the  circximstance 
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that  the  one  is  an  insular  and  the  other  a  continental  Power.  With 
such  immensely  superior  resources,  it  is  easy,  it  is  contended,  to  foresee 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  series  of  naval  battles.  '  The  jSIinister  who, 
with  wise  discernment,  shall  have  selected  the  fitting  time  and 
opportunity  for  employing  the  naval  forces  of  P'rance,  and  shall 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  weak  \x)mi  of  the  enemy,  with  comiwra- 
tively  limited  naval  means,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  l^aron  drivel, 
'  have  rendered  a  greater  service  to  PVance  than  Colbert  and  Richelieu.' 
It  is,  indeed,  demonstrated  in  the  page  of  history  that  the  glory 
won  by  the  great  naval  annaments  of  J'rauce  is  small,  by  comparison 
with  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  exjieditions  conducted  on  a 
less  ambitious  scale.  Between  P'ebruary  1,  1793,  and  December 
,31,  1795,  the  P'rench  took  2,095  merchantmen,  while,  within  the 
same  i)eriod,  their  own  losses  did  not  exceed  319  vessels. 

If  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  who  once  wrote  to  Bemadotte,  *  I  liave  a 
hundred  ships  of  tlie  line,  and  yet  I  have  not  a  Navy/  liad  employed  tlie 
same  sum  of  money  in  the  construction  of  swift  and  well-armed  vessels  of 
much  smaller  dimensions,  a  guerilla  warfare  might  have  been  canied  on 
upon  every  sea,  wliich  would  liavc  bi'ought  him  ample  compensation.  A 
comparison  of  the  vulnerable  surface  presented  by  the  maritime  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  respectively  will  suffice  to  show  where  the  one 
has  most  to  lose,  and  the  other  most  to  gain. 

Another  able  French  writer.  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  in  his  Admiral 
able  essay,' /ir/  Marine (TAiijaurirhui ^vihile  viewing  with  evident  re-  UGravi^i 
luctance  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  admits,  nevertheless,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  commerce  may  be  the  last  resource  of  the  weaker  side ;  and 
such  a  policy,  he  acknowledges,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pursue, 
should  France  ever  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  a  naval  contest  with 
England. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  views  thus  developed  by  the  most  Meroantr 
thoughtfid  men  in  the  French  Navy  must  convince  our  own  naval 
administrators  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  our  commerce  would  be 
assailed  by  as  many  *  Alabamas '  as  our  enemies  could  equip  and  send 
forth  against  us.  Our  most  obvious  means  of  defence  would  consist 
in  arming  with  guns  and  toq)edoes  every  available  steamer  in  our 
merchant  service,  (-)ur  unrivalled  superiority  in  ocean-going  steamers 
adapted  for  conversion  into  cruisers,  would  go  far  to  comj^ensate  for 
our  greater  vulnerability.  It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  rely 
solely  on  the  merchant  steamers  for  the  protection  of  commerce. 

As  an  additional  security,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  added  to  our  *  Shannw 
Navy  numerous  vessels  with  sufficient  armour-protection  to  give  them 
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a  great  advantage  in  an  encounter  with  unarmoured  vessels,  although 
not  adapted  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  enormous  ships  of  the 
'  Inflexible '  type.  For  the  protection  of  commerce,  an  equal  sum 
would  be  spent  to  greater  advantage  in  building  ships  of  the  *  Shan- 
non '  class,  two  or  three  of  which  can  be  built  for  the  amount  ex^x^nded 
on  one  '  Inflexible,'  For  an  encounter  with  an  *  Alabama,'  the  'Shan- 
non '  is  a  superfluously  powerful  antagonist.  If,  however,  we  could 
send  forth  a  sufiicient  number  of  *  Shannons '  to  cruise  at  sea  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  the  dread  of  an  encounter  with  an  armoured 
vessel,  from  which  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  escape,  might  have 
the  eflfect  of  deterring  the  enemy's  '  Alabamas '  from  venturing  to 
sea. 
Policy  of  It  has  been  shown  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  other 

Naval  .  . 

Powers.  maritime  Powers  will  expend  a  large  proportion  of  their  comparatively 
limited  resources  on  costly  ironclads  of  the  *  Inflexible '  tyi>e.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  know  that  neither  the  Americans,  the  Russians,  nor 
the  Germans,  contemplate  at  present  any  addition  to  their  fleets  of 
armoured  ocean-going  ships  of  high  freeboard.  The  Americans  are 
building  no  new  ironclads  of  any  description.  The  efforts  of  the 
Russians  are  cencentrated  in  the  construction  of  one  or  two  '  Popoff- 
kas ' ;  and  the  Germans,  content  with  eight  splendid  ships,  have  de- 
cided to  build  no  more  first-class  ironclads  at  present.  The  French 
have  a  few  fine  ships  in  construction  ;  but  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  with  a  deliberation  which  shows  that  serious  doubts  are  entertained 
as  to  the  expediency  of  building  any  ships  of  so  large  a  type. 
Ironclads  Under  these  circumstances,  what  course  should  be  adopted  by  the 

MbiU*"'  British  Admiralty  ?  With  our  immense  maritime  interests,  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  still  like  other  Powers,  who  do  not  depend  for  their  exist- 
ence on  their  commerce.  Laying  jt  down,  therefore,  as  an  absolute 
rule,  that  our  present  scjde  of  expenditure  shall  not  be  exceeded,  un- 
less and  until  the  naval  expenditure  of  other  Powers  shall  unhappily 
have  been  considerably  augmented,  the  question  we  have  to  consider 
is  how  best  to  apply  the  ample  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty  by  a  confiding  and  generous  Parliament.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  naval  question  ;  but  even  unprofessional  minds  must  be  con- 
vinced, upon  an  impartial  review  of  the  publicly  expressed  opinions 
of  the  most  competent  authorities,  that  the  gun,  the  ram,  and  the 
torpedo,  are  indispensable  elements  of  the  English  naval  force ;  and 
that  the  advantage  of  armour,  in  an  engiigement  between  an  armoured 
and  an  unarmoured  vessel,  is  such  that  we  cannot  venture  as  yet  to 
abandon  the  construction  of  ironclad  ships. 

The  most  recent  changes  in  naval  warfare  have  tended  to  augment 
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the  relative  power  of  oflfensive  weapons,  as  compared  with  the  means  Deveio»- 
of  defence.     Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  venture  as  yet  to  abandon  offeudve 
armour  altogether,  it  seems  more  important  to  strengthen  the  fleet  ^'^^' 
in  weapons,  which  are  certain  to  be  formidable  for  attack,  rather  than 
to  accumulate  armour,  which,  as  a  means  of  defence,  is  of  more  doubt- 
ful value.     The  fleet,  which  has  a  decided  superiority  in  numbers  and 
in  the  power  of  its  guns,  its  rams  and  torpedoes,  cannot  fail  to  inflict 
many  irresistible  blows,  while  possessing  in  the  wide  distribution 
of  its  force  j^erhaps  the  best  security  that  can  be  obtained  against 
similar  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

Pending  the  discovery  of  a  really  reliable  automatic  torpedo,  the  Torpedoes. 
English  Navy  should  be  furnished  with  an  ample  store  of  that  simpler 
form  of  torpedo,  which  is  exploded  on  contact,  and  is  carried  at  the 
extremity  of  an  outrigger  some  forty  feet  in  length.  Torpedoes  of 
this  description  have  been  long  in  use  in  the  American  service,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  unflinching  courage,  would  do  terrible  destruc- 
tion. Admiral  Porter  has  graphically  described  how,  *when  the 
battle  commences,  and  the  ships  are  enveloped  in  smoke,  rams  and 
torpedoes  will  have  pretty  much  their  own  way ;  and  the  more  smoke 
there  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.'  The  ships  of  the  '  Minotaur' 
class  have  been  criticised  for  their  insufficient  armour  and  their  exces- 
sive length :  but  they  would  become  most  formidable  if  they  were 
supplied  with  torpedo-boats,  which  they  could  carry  in  larger  num- 
bers than  it  would  be  possible  to  stow  in  a  shorter  vessel. 

A  general  and  decided  concurrence  of  opinion  has  been  estab-  Rama. 
lished  in  favour  of  steam  rams ;  and  as  the  ram  becomes  increasingly 
formidable  in  proportion  to  its  mobility  or  handiness,  and  the  smaller 
the  tonnage  the  more  easily,  cceteris  paribus,  a  vessel  can  be 
mancpuvred,  it  is  clearly  desirable,  to  limit  as  closely  as  possible 
the  tonnage  of  all  ships  intended  to  be  used  as  rams.  Both  Baron 
Grivel  and  M.  Disl^re  have  recommended  that  rams  for  purely 
harbour  defence  should  be  built  without  guns. 

In  rams  intended  for  a  wider  field  of  operations,  artillery  would 
appear  to  be  indispensable.  In  his  observations  on  the  best  type  of 
ram  Baron  Grivel  truly  says  that  when  we  take  into  view  the  diffi- 
culty of  ramming  an  enemy  in  the  side  at  right  angles,  it  is  evident 
that  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  in  a  naval  engagement  for 
the  effective  employment  of  artillery.  The  addition  of  guns  involves 
considerable  increase  of  tonnage,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
involve  the  unwieldy  dimensions  we  have  unfortunately  reached  in 
our  most  recent  ships. 

For  bombardments,  and  for  operations  against  the  coasts  ar ' 
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harbours  of  an  enemy,  guns  are,  of  course,  indispensable.  It  was  on 
this  ground  that  Mr.  Reed  especially  insisted,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  tl\e  construction  of  ironclads  should  be 
l)rosecuted  with  undiminished  activity.  As,  however,  a  moderate 
draught  is  essential  for  operations  on  a  coast,  ships  of  the  '  Inflexible ' 
tyi^e  are  not  available  for  such  a  service.  No  officers  have  ha<l  so 
much  exi^erience  in  naval  operations  a/jainst  batteries  as  the  Ameri- 
cans who  served  in  the  Civil  War ;  and  Admiral  Porter  has  stated 
in  his  reix)rt  for  1875,  that  after  examining  over  a  hundred  plans  of 
foreign  ironclads,  he  thought  he  was  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 
a  vessel  like  the  *  Miantonomoh '  was  better  adapted  for  protecting 
coasts  and  harbours,  and  for  engaging  land  batteries,  than  any  ship 
yet  built.  General  Von  Stosch  has  decided  on  abandoning  the  con- 
struction of  monitors  for  the  defence  of  the  German  harbours,  be- 
lieving that  gunboats  and  torpedoes  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purjDose. 
Torpedoes,  however,  are  not  available  for  offensive  oj)erations  against 
land  batteries  ;  and  should  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  north  coasts  of  Europe,  a  flotilla  of  moni- 
tors would  i>robably  be  of  great  value.  The  Russians  possess  fourteen 
monitors,  while  we  have  only  four  vessels  of  the  *  Gorgon  '  type.  An 
addition  to  the  number  should  therefore  be  proposed  in  the  programme 
for  next  year. 

It  may  be  urged^that,  the  smaller  the  dimensions,  the  more  quickly 
a  vessel  can  be  built,  and  that  it  is  less  important  therefore  to  proceed 
with  the  monitors  than  with  ships  of  a  larger  class.  But  even  moni- 
tors could  not  be  laid  down  and  completed  within  the  short  space  of 
time  in  which  modem  conflicts  have  been  decided.  In  any  case,  if 
monitx)rs  can  be  built  quickly,  gunboats  can  be  built  far  more  quickly, 
and  on  this  ground  it  would  be  impolitic  to  spend  more  on  small 
unarmoured  vessels  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  Navy. 
Battle-  We  have  now  to  consider,  lastly,  the  most  difficult  problem  of 

shiiw.  modem  naval  construction — viz.,  the  best  type  to  adopt  for  line  of 

battle.  The  progress  of  events  has  shown  that  offensive  weapons 
have  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  means  of  defence. 
Armour  no  longer  affords  an  impenetrable  target  to  projectiles  ;  and 
it  gives  no  protection  whatever  against  the  ram  and  the  torjiedo. 
Armour,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  a  shield  against  the  fire  of  the 
guns  now  extensively  mounted  on  board  ship,  must  be  so  weighty 
that  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  high  sides  of  ocean-going  vessels ; 
and  we  must  be  content  if  we  can  give  protection  to  the  water-line, 
and  to  the  engines  and  boilers. 

In  the  great  uncertainty  which  envelopes  the  future  of  naval  con- 
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struction,  the  Admiralty  are  clearly  right  in  completing  the  armoured 
vessels  already  commenced,  before  undertaking  new  designs.      In  a  Pruice  de 
l^aper  published  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  objTctiMis 
MoiideSj  in  1867,  and  republished  with  additions  in  1871,  he  endea-  ^*fonoi 
vours  to  show,  from  the  experience  derived  from  the  American  Civil  armoured 
War,  that  in  all  international  struggles  the  relative  strength  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  contending  Powers  must  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict.     He  thinks  that  the  fleet  must 
be  strong  enough,  not  merely  to  commit  depredations  on  commerce,  but 
to  maintain  the  command  of  the  seas.   The  naval  policy  recommended 
for  France  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  inspired  by  ambitious  aims; 
and  yet  even  he  does  not  advise  that  the  construction  of  armoured 
ships  should  be  prosecuted  too  rapidly,  or  that  many  vessels  should 
be  laid  down  simultaneously. 

*  Such  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  these  days  in  inventions,  and 
in  their  application  and  perfection,  that  what  seemed  the  last  word 
of  science  yesterday  is  out  of  date  to-day.  If,  therefore,  too  many 
ships  of  a  uniform  type  are  laid  down  at  the  same  time,  a  risk  is  in- 
curred of  building  at  a  great  cost  vessels  which  may  be  condemned 
as  useless,  before  they  can  be  completed  for  service.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  type  adopted,  we  trust  that,  for  the  futiu'e, 
our  naval  constructors  may  be  directed  by  Parliament  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  tonnage  laid  down  by  Admirals 
Elliot  and  Ryder,  who,  in  their  separate  reports,  as  members  of  the 
Admiralty  Committee  on  recent  designs  for  ships  of  war,  expressed 
their  conviction  that  distribution  rather  than  concentration  of  force 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  naval  architect,  and  that  a  tonnage  of 
9,000  tons  should  never  be  exceeded. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  our  various  suggestions  for  General 
the  future  shipbuilding  policy  of  the  Navy.     The  construction   of  *^*"^^"" 
first-class  armoured  ships    should  not  be  discontinued.     Whatever 
may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  armour  and  projectiles, 
armour  is  still  essential  to  enable  a  ship  of  war  to  engage  in  line  of 
battle.     But,  while  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  most  formidable 
type  is  still  carried  on,  we  venture  to  hope  that  a  2K)rtion  of  the 
expenditure  will  in  the  future  be  appropriated  to  the  construction  of 
a  considerable  number  of  small  armoured  vessels  for  special  services, 
and  we  would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  to 
the  strong  recommendations,  by  officers  of  foreign  navies,  in  favour 
of  rams  without  guns  for  general  service,  and  specially  for  the  defence 
of  harbours,  and  to  the  high  estimate  formed  by  the  American  officers 
of  the  monitor  type  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  land  batteries. 
VOL.  IV.  H 


sions. 
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It  affords  us  much  satisfaction  to  acknowledge,  in  conclusion, 
that,  when  we  pass  in  review,  ailmly  and  dispassionately,  the  most 
recent  jihases  of  the  shipbuilding  policy  of  the  British  nation,  it 
must  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  to  have  been  eminently  successful. 
The  gradual  development  of  om*  |)ower,  in  a  succession  of  original 
designs,  embracing  every  kind  of  innovation  upon  the  types  in  vogue 
fifteen  yeai's  ago,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  naval  and  pro- 
fessional officers,  by  whom  the  shipbuilding  programme  of  the 
Admiralty  has  been  advised  and  executed. 
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ON  THE   MAINTENANCE   AND   REPAIRS   OF   THE   NAVY. 


,  Before  enteriDg  upon  other  matters  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
remark  that  all  sudden  changes  of  policy  in  naval  administration 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Large  dismissals  of  workmen  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  those  employed  in  the  dockyards ;  a  spasmodic  increase 
of  activity  is  always  costly,  and  designs  not  sufficiently  considered 
are  often  disappointing,  and  involve  great  expense  in  subsequent 
alteration.  Differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  between  successive 
Boards  of  Admiralty  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  resources  of  the 
dockyards.  Some  have  advocated  the  policy  of  keeping  the  fleet  at 
all  times  in  thorough  repair,  while  others  have  urged  that  in  a  time 
of  peace  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  building,  as  being  a  slower 
process  than  repairing. 

As  we  are  engaged  in  criticising,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
stated  that  the  English  Admiralty  have  been  more  successful  than 
dockyards.  ^]^g  French  in  checking  expenditure  on  repairs.  The  Financial 
Commission  of  the  French  Senate,  in  their  report  for  1877,  direct 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  a 
fleet  of  about  half  the  tonnage,  6,000  more  men  are  employed  in  the 
French  dockyards  than  in  the  English.  In  our  own  dockyards  16,109 
workmen  are  employed,  at  a  total  charge  of  l,008,854i.,  or  62L  ISs. 
per  head  ;  while  26,000  men  are  employed  in  the  French  dockyards,  at 
a  total  charge  of  920,000Z.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost 
of  new  ships  built  in  the  public  yards ;  but  we  know  that  the  cost  of 
ships  built  by  contract  is  about  the  same  in  both  cx)untries.  The 
difference,  if  any,  is  in  favour  of  the  English  shipbuilders.  When 
we  come  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  as  stated  by  M. 
Disl^re  in  his  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  naval  expenditiure  of  the  two 
countries,  we  find  a  marked  and  striking  contrast. 


Cost  of 
repairs  in 
French 


England 


iSliip«  in'  coiumisvsion 
Cost  of  labour        .... 
Total  cost  of  labour  aiid  material 
per  ton 


255,000  tons 
3,680,000  francs 

30  francs 


France 


170,000  tons 
3,730,000  francs 

91  francs 
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If  we  may  venture  to  accept  the  data  supplied  by  M.  Dislere,  it 
would  appear  that  the  repairs  of  the  French  fleet  are  three  times  as 
costly  as  the  repairs  of  the  English  fleet. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Naval  Estimates 
for  1880,  M.  Eugene  Farcy  exix)sed  the  mistakes  of  the  French  naval 
administration  unsparingly.  He  quoted  the  case  of  the  armoured 
ram  'Taureau,'  the  turret  of  which,  after  completion,  was  condemned 
as  defective,  another  tun*et  being  constructed  to  replace  it.  When 
the  new  turret  was  completed,  it  was  discovered  that  no  means  of 
access  had  been  provided,  and  the  armour,  of  12  c/m.  in  thick- 
ness, was  cut  with  the  cold  chisel  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
aperture.  The  *  Taureau '  made  an  unsuccessful  trial,  and  numerous 
alterations  were  required,  the  result  being  that  the  final  cost  of  the 
ship  was  no  less  than  eight  million  francs,  as  compared  with  the 
original  estimate  of  five  millions.  Similar  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
case  of  the  *  Tonnerre,'  a  vessel  of  the  same  class. 

M.  Farcy  referred  to  the  case  of  the  *  Victorieuse,'  which  was 
fitted  out  to  carry  the  Admiral's  flag  in  the  Pacific.  When  supposed 
to  be  ready  for  sea,  it  was  found  that  extensive  repairs  were  required. 
The  vessel  had  descended  the  Charente  from  Rochefort,  and  having 
received  her  armament  and  stores,  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was 
not  fit  to  go  to  sea.  She  could  not  ascend  the  river  again,  as  she 
had  her  armament  on  board,  and  was  therefore  sent  to  Brest  to  be 
docked.  At  Brest  it  was  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  ship  was 
not  seaworthy,  and  the  '  Magicienne '  was  accordingly  fitted  out  to 
take  her  place.  The  sum  wasted  in  this  case  was  not  less  than 
620,000  francs. 

M.  Farcy  referred  to  the  case  of  the  transport  'Aveyron.' 
This  vessel  was  fitted  out  on  May  5,  1878,  and  when  required  for 
service  on  December  5  following,  it  was  found  that  she  was  not  fit  to 
be  employed.  It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  fit  out  another  trans- 
|)ort,  the  '  Correze,'  for  the  same  service.  A  short  time  afterwards  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  '  Dryade,'  another  transport, 
which  was  found  unfit  for  ser\'ice,  and  for  which  the  *  Europeenne ' 
and  afterwards  another  ship  were  selected  as  substitutes. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  find  fault  with  the  naval  administration  of 
this  country.  The  administration  of  a  service  of  such  complexity 
cannot  be  free  from  error,  but  the  work,  in  the  main,  is  done  in  a 
manner  which  ought  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country.  Those  who 
criticise  the  British  Admiralty  so  severely  should  sometimes  look 
abroad,  to  see  how  they  manage  these  things  in  foreign  counfeties. 
In   Russia  the  '  Peter  the  Great '  cost  fifty  per  cent,   more  than 
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that  valuable  vessel  the '  Devastation ' :  and  the  *  Vice- Admiral  PopoflF,' 
which  cost  420,000^.,  rei)resents  to  the  Russian  taxpayer  little  more 
than  the  value  of  old  iron. 

Uix)n  the  question  of  the  cost  of  work  in  our  own  and  in  foreign 
dockyards,  the  figures  given  by  M.  Disl^re  oflfer  some  interesting 
particulars.  The  French  *  Duquesne,'  he  iK)ints  out,  might  be  com- 
pared with  H. M.S.  *  Inconstant.'  The  tjrpe  was  the  same  in  each 
case,  and  the  displacements  were  5,436  and  5,560  tons  resy)ectively. 
The  cost  of  the  French  ship  was  300,000i. ;  that  of  the  English  ship 
was  22SfiOOL  In  the  second  class,  the  *  Duguay-Trouin,' of  3,177 
tons,  corresponds  with  the  *  Volage,'  of  3,143  tons,  in  our  own 
Navy.  The  P>ench  ship  cost  164,000i,,  while  the  cost  of  the  English 
ship  was  134,000i.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  engines,  taken 
as  a  separate  item,  residts  not  less  favoinrably  to  our  own  country. 
The  amount  expended  on  the  engines  of  the  *  Duguay-Trouin,'  with 
6,589  indicated  horse-power,  is  96,OOOi.,  while  the  cost  of  the  engines 
of  the  *  Inconstant,'  with  7,460  indicated  horse-power,  is  76,OOOi. 
Again,  the  engines  of  the  *  Bourayne,'  of  960  indicated  horse-power 
cost  12,400i. ;  those  of  the  '  Encounter,'  of  2,156  indicated  horse- 
power, cost  IdfiOOl. 

Considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  ships  maintained  in 
commission  in  the  two  navies,  and  the  new  tonnage  produced  in 
the  dockyards,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  the  niunber 
of  workmen  in  the  English  establishments  is  fixed  at  16,000,  the 
number  in  the  French  dockyards  in  recent  years  has  been  from 
22,000  to  28,000.  The  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen  in  the  French 
service  have  been  recently  advanced  five  per  cent.,  and  a  promise 
has  been  made  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  of  an  advance  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  within  two  years.  The  Government  undertake  to  bring 
the  wages  in  the  dockyards  to  the  level  of  those  in  the  private 
trade. 

In  the  Greiinan  Navy,  where  the  integrity  and  economy  of  the 
administration  have  never  been  questioned,  we  find,  from  statistics 
published  in  the  Remte  Maritime^  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  has 
attained  proportions  even  more  serious  than  those  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  this  country. 
Favourable         ^^  ^  whole  the   administration  of  the   British   dockyards  will 
Briri8h*  ^^    challenge  comparison  with  any  other.      Its  defects  are  inherent  in 
dockprard      every  Government  establishment.  Its  merits  have  been  loudly  extolled 

adminigtra-    ,         ,  .  .  i       -r^  i     -kt        i    -r^  ^  •  i 

tion.  by  the  successive  committees  on  the  r  rench  Naval  Estimates ;  by 

Chief  Engineer  King,  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  by  M.  DisUre,  and 
many  equally  competent  critics. 
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Mr.  King,  in  liis  European  Ships  of  War^  i)ays  a  high  tribute 
of  praise  to  our  dockyard  administration :  '  The  system  of  dockyard 
administration  is  the  best  in  existence.  •  .  .  One  familiar  as  I  am 
with  dockyard  duties  and  with  workshops  generally,  at  home  and 
abroad,  cannot  but  feel  impressed  on  observing  the  prompt  and 
businesslike  way  in  which  the  duties  are  carried  on  in  these  great 
British  naval  establishments.  No  idle  officers  or  loitering  persons 
are  to  be  seen  in  any  place  within  one  of  these  yards  at  any  time 
during  working  hours. 

*  The  contrast  between  these  admirably  conducted  establishments 
and  those  of  France  and  other  continental  countries,  Germany  ex- 
cepted, is  noticeable  soon  after  entering  the  gates.  There,  and 
especially  in  France,  numerous  idle  officers  in  uniform,  and  loitering 
workmen,  may  be  seen  in  every  department  entered.' 

Mr.  King,  in  another  rei)ort  on  the  dockyards  and  iron  works  of 
France  and  England,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  admirable 
workmanship  of  the  *  Achilles.'  During  the  ten  months  that  she 
had  been  afloat  not  a  wine-glass  of  water  had  leaked  into  her,  a  cir- 
circumstance  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding. 

Gratifying  as  it  is  to  receive  such  assiurances  from  foreign  ob-  (■ompara- 
servers,  the  conviction  that  we  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  should  ex^"!^* 
not  diminish  our  anxiety  to  improve  and  perfect  om*  organisation.        EneUnd 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  reasons  why  the  relative  expen-  France, and 

Gernianv. 

diture  on  building  is  so  much  less  in  England  than  in  France  and 
Germany.  It  has  been  the  settled  i)olicy  of  this  country  for  many 
years  past  to  spend  a  much  larger  sum  on  the  personnel  in  proportion 
to  the  materiel  than  is  expended  in  other  countries  excepting  France, 
The  large  number  of  officers  and  men  maintained  in  our  Navy  entail, 
not  only  a  direct  expenditure  in  pay  and  building  and  rejmiring  sea- 
going ships,  but  also  in  retired  pay  and  pensions.  The  non-effective  Xon-effec- 
votes  may  be  estimated  at  two  millions.  The  entire  ox])enditure,  *^'®^^®*- 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  on  the  German  Navy  is  only  2,250,000?. 
The  growth  of  the  non-effective  expenditure  may  be  appreciated 
by  a  comparison  with  the  estimates  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  1860- 
61  the  total  amount  of  the  estimates  was  12,836,000/.,  or  in  round 
figures  2,340,000Z.  more  than  the  estimates  for  1880-81.  At  the 
earlier  date  the  total  amount  of  the  non-effective  vote  was  1,353,098L, 
or  591,000?.  less  than  the  amoimt  which  Parliament  is  called  upon 
to  vote  for  the  ensuing  financial  year. 

Having  referred  to  the  non-effective  vote,  the  large  expenditure  Compara 
on  the  maintenance  of  omr  foreign  squadrons  may  be  specially  men-  dXre^of" 
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tioned  as  involviDg  a  Rerious  deduction  from  the  sum  available  for  the 
construction  of  fighting  ships.  Our  armoured  shipbuilding  advances 
but  slowly,  because  we  have  accepted  the  self-imposed  duty  of  main- 
taining the  jK)lice  of  the  seas,  while  other  countries,  evading  their 
sllare  of  this  burdensome  obligation,  are  able  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources on  fighting  ships.  It  was  calculated  by  Sir  Spencer  Kobinson 
that  for  every  man  voted  for  the  Navy  lOZ.  were  required  in  wages  to 
artificers. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  that  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  great  naval  war,  an  exi)enditure  of  41.  per  man 
per  month  was  found  sufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary  serN-ices  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet  in  commission.  In  1798  the  sum  voted  was 
increased  to  7i.  per  man,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£  «.      </. 
Wages 1  17    0 

Wear  and  tear  of  ship       .        .        .        .300 

Victualling 1  18    0 

Ordnance 0    6    0 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  1869 
called  attention  to  the  marked  diflFerence  in  the  expenditure  on  ships 
in  commission  in  the  principal  mercantile  coimtries.  At  that  date 
the  ships  of  war  in  commission  under  the  United  States  flag  repre- 
sented a  total  tonnage  of  55,455  tons,  or  one-eightieth  of  their  total 
mercantile  tonnage.  At  the  corresponding  date  the  tonnage  of  the 
French  ships  of  war  in  commission  was  250,000,  or  one-eighth  of  their 
maritime  tonnage.  The  English  ships  in  commission  represented  a 
total  of  328,614  tons,  or  one-seventeenth  of  the  total  maritime 
tonnage. 

In  the  year  1880  the  British  force  of  ironclads  in  commission  in- 
cluded four  ships  in  the  Channel  fleet,  six  in  the  Mediterranean,  one 
on  the  North  American  station,  two  on  the  Pacific  station,  two  on  the 
China  station,  and  nine  reserve  ships.  At  the  present  time  the 
French  foreign-going  ironclads  are  only  two  in  nimiber,  one  of  these 
being  employed  as  a  flagship  in  the  Pacific  and  the  other  on  the  China 
station.  Nine  ships  are  kept  together  in  European  waters  as  a 
squadron  of  evolutions,  and  one  ironclad  is  under  trial.  The  German 
squadron  of  evolutions  consists  of  four  ships,  and  these  are  kept  in 
commission  only  during  the  summer  months.  Our  expenditure  on 
the  repairs  of  ironclads  is  much  heavier  than  that  of  any  other 
maritime  Power,  and  this  arises  from  the  large  number  in  commission 
in  time  of  peace.  Taking  an  average  of  years,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  cost  of  repairs  will  be  about  10,000i.  per  annum  for  each 
ironclad  in  commission.     A  good  administration  should  seek  to  keep 
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ships  in  perfect  fighting  order.  It  cannot  be  a  wise  policy  to  fit  out 
every  new  ship  for  a  three  or  four  years'  commission.  Should  a  war 
break  out,  the  vessel  may  require  new  boilers,  and  be  unavailable  for 
active  service  when  urgently  wanted. 

M.  Bethmont,  the  author  of  the  able  report  of  the  Committee  of  M.  Beth- 
the  French  Chamber  on  the  naval  estimates  for  1878,  has  shown  that  in 
Germany  66  per  cent,  of  the  money  voted  for  the  Navy  is  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  new  ships.      The  corresponding  percentage  in 
Russia  is  62  per  cent. ;  in  England,  36  ;  in  France,  35  per  cent. 

According  to  M.  Disl^re,  our  expenditure  in  maintaining  ships  in  M.  Disifere. 
commission  amounts  to  2,200,000i.  The  French  expenditure  is 
900,000Z.  The  proportion,  therefore,  is  as  2*1  to  1.  With  this  outlay 
we  keep  up  130  ships  of  255,000  tons  displacement,  manned  by 
31,600  men,  while  the  French  have  89  ships  of  179,000  tons,  manned 
by  17,350  men,  the  displacement  of  the  ships  being  as  1*5  to  1,  and 
the  strength  of  the  crews  as  1*8  to  1.  Every  man  afloat  costs  in 
France  53L  4s. ;  in  our  own  service,  66?.  a  year.  The  total  expen- 
diture on  ships  in  commission,  including  repairs,  stores,  and  coal,  on 
ships  in  reserve  and  old  ships  in  reserve  may  be  estimated  at 
1,410,923?. 

The  very  different  measure  in  which  the  cost  of  the  police  of  the   Analysis  oi 

•^    ^  *  fleets  on 

seas  is  apportioned,  as  between  this  country  and  France  and  Germany,  f<»reign 
will  be  most  effectively  illustrated  by  giving  a  short  analysis  of  the 
comjiosition  of  their  respective  fleets  on  several  foreign  stations. 

If  we  compare  our  squadrons  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  on  the  ^^^^^ . 
east  coast  of  America  with  the  corresponding  forces  maintained 
under  the  French  flag,  we  find  that  the  French  have  in  the  South 
Atlantic  at  Guyenne,  Senegal,  and  in  the  West  Indies  two  first-class 
cruisers,  three  corvettes,  and  two  sloops,  with  other  smaller  vessels, 
forming  a  total  of  12,360  tons.  Our  own  forces  comprise  a  total  of 
33  ships,  with  an  equivalent  tonnage  of  47,040  tons.  In  the  Pacific  P«**'fi<*- 
we  have  two  ironclads  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,099  tons,  and 
9,112  tons  of  unarmoured  vessels,  distributed  in  seven  ships;  the 
French  have  one  ironclad  of  4,214  tons,  and  five  imarmoured  vessels, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  4,896  tons ;  the  Germans  have  one  ironclad 
of  3,610  tons,  and  three  unarmoured  vessels  of  5,331  tons. 

\\Tien  I  was  in  the  Pacific  all  oiu-  ships  except  the  '  Shah '  were 
sensibly  inferior  in  speed,  and  three  were  very  inferior  in  tonnage, 
to  the  French  ships.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  reduced  number 
of  larger  vessels  better  adapted  to  make  long  voyages  under  sail  on 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Pacific  might  not  be  at  once  more  serviceable, 
and  less  expensive.     In  the  discussion  on  the  Naval  Essays  of  1878 
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at  tlie  United  Service  Institution,  Captain  Long,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Pacific,  said  :  *  Telegrapliic  communication  forms 
a  new  element  in  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  our  naval  forces. 
It  is  more  valuable  to  have  a  powerful  vessel  that  can  go  rapidly 
from  your  telegraphic  centre,  performing  the  service  you  require, 
and  come  back  rapidly  ready  to  perform  another  service,  than  to 
have  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  which  are  less  capable  of  performing 
rapid  pissages,  and  may  not  perhaps  be  ready  for  months.'  A  change 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Captain  Long  has  lately  been  made, 
the  *  Comus  '  and  *  Albatross '  having  been  commissioned  as  reliefs 
for  five  smaller  vessels. 
China.  On  the  China  station  we  have  two  ironclads,  of  a  total  tonnage 

of  8,785  tons,  and  nineteen  imarmoured  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  21,293  tons  and  141  guns.  On  the  same  station  the  French 
have  nine  vessels,  of  10,670  tons  and  38  guns,  and  the  Germans 
four  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,519  tons  and  28  guns. 
The  flag  of  the  United   States   is   represented   by  the    *Swatai*a,' 

*  Richmond,'  *  Ashuelot,'  *  Monocacy,'  *  Alert,'  and  '  Palos ' ;  total  43 
guns. 

The  Russian  squadron  includes  the  following  vessels :  '  Minin,' 
armoured  corvette,  5,740  tons,  16  guns;  *Najezdnik,'  '  Djigit,'  and 

*  Razboynik,'  corvettes,  each  of  1,334  tons,  and  three  guns;  *  Asia,' 
converted  merchant  steamer;  gun-vessels:  *Abrek,'  1,069  tons  and 
seven  guns  ;  *  Tunguz,'  706  tons,  four  guns ;  and  the  *  Gomostai,' 
'  Nerpe,' '  Morge,'  Sokol,  *  IMandjour,'  and  *  Ermak,'  gunboats.* 

Setting  aside  special  emergencies,  and  looking  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  police  of  the  seas,  it  is  a  matter  for  verj-  grave 
consideration  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  so  many  small 
vessels  in  commission  in  China.  The  suggestion  that  our  ships 
should  be  fewer  in  number,  but  of  a  more  i)owerful  class,  would 
seem  to  apply  to  the  China  squadron  not  less  than  to  our  fleet  on 
the  Pacific  station.  Commander  Hayes,  in  his  prize  essay,  recom- 
mends vessels  of  the  *  Comus '  class,  as  cniisers  capable  of  steaming 
against  the  monsoon.  It  requires  careful  management  to  bring  our 
flagship,  the  '  Audacious,'  against  the  monsoon  from  Singajwre  to 
Hong  Kong.  It  is  necessary  to  coal  at  I^buan,  to  hug  the  shore, 
and  to  adopt,  in  short,  every  expedient  for  husbanding  the  inadequate 
supply  of  coal.  These  measures  involve  delay  in  making  the  i)assage, 
which  might  be  of  moj?t  serious  consequence  in  the  emergency  of 
war. 

*  This  statemeDt  refers  to  the  number  of  ships  in  1878.     During  1880  it  has 
been  considerably  increased. 
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station  we  have  twelve  vessels,  of  16,141  Cn^t 
'^ssels,  of  4,463  tons.     On  the  Australian 
^n  the  surveying  service  we  have 
ships,  and  oixiered  home  nine 


•  ration  to  keep  down  ^luadrons 

*■  iiiaiiitaine<l 


^sels  which  add  parti^vfor 

.      ,        trainin^C 

'vf^ver,  to  be  the  Naw. 


iic(^  partly 

sliips  must 

■<*rs,  on  whom 

iiig  service^,  the 

1 1  for  its  puri)OM*, 

■)ii,  however,  of  tlie 

he  substitution   of  a 

.  affording  fewer  oppor- 

I*  subjects  wliich  deserve 

'  I  be  Siived  by  training  our 

a  s(juadron  of  sailing  vessels 


•  n  connected  with  the  Admiralty  Xavai  re- 
|i[»oiutment,  when  he  has  come  to  nb"*irbMn>\ 
.   of  the  money  voted  is  absorbed  in  <;xi*"«^'- 

•^  ture  on 

J  pro|K)rtion  is  represented  by  permanent  reimirs. 
i    ihe  fleet.     II    is  because  the   dockyard 
largely  approi)riated   to   repairs   that    the 
M  ruction   of  new  ships  has  hitherto  borne  a 
111  might  have  been  desired  to  the  total  outlay. 
.  rMistniction  in  the  dockyards  and  by  contract,  Mr.  Shaw- 
•-huw-hefevre s  retuni,  was : —  ntum ; 

„  tons  I  milt. 

Tons 

i  To  .......  8,457 

■.-70 14,270 

-7«U77 11,44H 

!  "*77-78  .......  7,11«5 

IS78-79 8,430 

estimates  for  1880-81  provide  a  total  amount   of  800,000/. 

construction   of  7,231   tons  weight  of  armoured  shipping, 

:i   maybe  roughly  set  down  as  equivalent  to   11,500  tons  of 

I tiacement,  a  tonnage  which  would  represent  the  addition  to  the 

Navv  list  of  one  *  Inflexible,' 
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French 
Cjtti  mates 
And  ship- 
building 
pro- 
gramme. 


G  ermany. 


The  programme  projwsed  by  Mr.  Childers  as  representing  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  British  Navy  included  12,000  tons  of 
armoured,  and  7,500  tons  of  unarmoured  ships.  Of  this  tonnage 
4,000  tons  were  to  be  built  by  contract.  This  was  estimated  to 
give  three  new  ironclads,  one  frigate,  one  corvette,  and  six  small 
vessels  annually.  Taking  the  life  of  an  ironclad  at  twenty  years,  this 
would  produce  and  keep  up  a  force  of  fifty  to  sixty  ironclads. 

In  1878  M.  Dislere  gave  the  following  comimrative  view  of  the 
navies  and  naval  constructions  of  the  two  countries : — 


Ships  afloat — Modern  fleet 
„  Wooden  fleet 

In  construction 


Englanil 
Tons 

241  613,000 
27  107,000 
53   06,600 


France 


Tons 

176  382,000 
61  160,000 
61       39,600 


For  every  1,000  tons  of  the  modem  fleet  afloat  England  was 
constructing  102,  France  104  tons.  The  whole  sum  vot^d  for  naval 
construction  and  repairs  in  the  French  estimates  of  1879  was 
2,450,000i.  Half  of  this  amount  is  appropriated  t-o  the  building 
of  new  ships.  In  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1875,  an  annual  credit  of  1,200,000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  construc- 
tion of  48  new  ships,  including  16  first-class  ironclads,  12  second- 
class  ironclads,  and  20  coast-defence  armoured  vessels,  all  to  be 
completed  in  1885. 

(xermany  devotes  1,200,000?.  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Navy,  and  l,700,000i.  to  the  extraordinary  expenditure.  Of  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  about  800,000/.  are  devoted  to  ship- 
building, 30,000/.  to  torj^edoes  and  torpedo-boats,  and  40,000/.  to 
the  armament  of  the  fleet.  The  German  programme  includes 
sixteen  armour-plated  ships  of  the  first  class,  to  be  completed 
in  1882. 

The  English  estimates  provide  for  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  one  million  sterling  on  the  construction  of  armoured,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  on  unarmoured  ships. 


Important 
to  reduce 
cost  of. 
mainte- 
nance and 
increase 
shin- 

haildin^  for 
British 
Xavy, 


While  admitting  that  there  is  no  cause  for  misgiving  as  to  our 
present  position  as  a  naval  Power,  the  expenditure  in  her  ^Majesty's 
dockyards  demands  serious  consideration  with  a  view  to  discover  a 
means  of  curtailing  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair.  We  may 
have  a  force  of  more  than  respectable  power  in  comparison  with 
foreign  navies,  but  in  view  of  the  eflForts  of  rival  nations  it  becomes 
our  urgent  duty  to  curtail  wasteful  expenditure,  and  to  apply  the 
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money  saved  by  judicious  retrenchment  to  the  construction  of  fight- 
ing ships. 

The  extent  to  which  the  resources  of  the  dockyards  are  absorbed  Effortaof 
ill  the  maintenance  of  our  large  force  of  ships  in  commission  is  clearly  deri. 
shown  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Estimates,  giving  the  appropriation  of 
men  from  year  to  year.  A  great  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Childers  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  men  employed  in  building.  In  1870-71, 
the  number  was  6,349,  as  against  4,793  employed  in  repairs.  It 
was  found  by  exj)erience  that  these  numbers  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  in  1872-73,  5,639  men  were  appropriated  to  building,  and  7,102 
to  the  repairs  of  the  fleet.  In  the  estimates  for  1880-81  we  have 
5,795  for  building,  and  9,769  for  repairs. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  expe^nditure  in  repairs  is  clearly  shown   Analysis  of 
in   the   report   on   the   si  upbuilding  account*  of   1877-78   by  Mr.  ingac- 
Hamilton,  the   Accountant-General.      The   aggregate   expenditure,  x^^jj^, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  is  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


I 

1 

Iroiiclails 

ritarmuured 

ToUl 

1 

X. 

£ 

£ 

1869-70 

130,743 

446,549 

577,292 

1870-71 

lS2,(m 

478,551 

669,616 

1871-72 

87,595 

397,342 

484,937 

1872-73 

158,923 

389,983 

545,916 

1873-74 

291,381 

524,601 

815,982 

1874-75 

320,220 

672,570 

99:^,792 

1875-76 

321,871 

631,806 

953,677 

1876-77 

207,446 

600,210 

807,656 

1877-78 

489,182 

580,243 

1,069,435 

1878-79 

1 

430,677 

650,219 

1,080,296 

The  next  table  gives  the  sums  spent  on  shipbuilding,  as  distin- 
guished from  repairs : — 


Ironclads 

Unarmoured 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1869-70 

1,076,384 

310,699 

1,387,047 

1870-71 

1,014,215 

316,599 

1,330,814 

1871-72 

695,038 

489,134 

1,184,172 

1872-73 

299,825 

509,262 

809,087 

187ii-74 

385,959 

904,069 

1,290,028 

1874-75 

742,164 

785,997 

1,528,161 

1875-76 

1,058,463 

554,755 

1,613,218 

1876-77 

940,318 

1,181,642 

2,121,260 

1877-78 

1,948,472 

973,970 

2,022,442 

1878-79 

631,195 

1                   ' 

876,854 

1,508,049 

no 
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•rmoured 


I>iirirjg  the  nine  years,  1869-78,  we  expended  6,67^^7/.  on 
fmilding,  anrl  a,224,7C>9f.  on  the  repairs  of  our  anann*>ared  vea«sei<. 
In  the  jiame  [leriod  the  exi>enditiire  on  the  construction  of  armoured 
»hi[i»  am^mnterl  t/>  8,792,  595/^  while  the  exfienditure  on  rejiairs  wa* 
2,619,512/.  Going  back  to  the  Rnsi  introduction  of  ironclads  int«> 
the  Navy,  we  find  that,  while  the  total  expenditure  from  1859  to 
1868-69  wai*  1 1 6,00(i,(KX)/.,  only  10,000,000/.  were  expended  in 
building  inmchul  ahiita. 

The  previouji  obsen'ations  will  have  afforded  some  explanation  of 
the  resuwfaa  why  a  comjianitively  .small  pro{M>rtion  of  the  money 
voted  for  the  Xavy  is  a[iplied  to  the  construction  of  fighting  vessels. 
It  haH  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  force  of  ships  in 
commiKMion  far  exceeding  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  French 
and  German  Navies.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  force  entails  inevitably  a  large  expense,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  expenditure  has  not  in  all  cases  been  judiciously  applied. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  cost  of  construction,  date 
of  completion,  and  subsequent  expendituie  on  repairs  of  certain 
armoured  ships : — 


Ihkte  of  Completioii 


Total  cost 


(kmt  of  r«- 
piilni  of 
nerUin  uti- 
ArmcmrHl 
vmmoIm. 


Irivihribk* 
A^iricoiirt 
Hwiftuure 
Xortliiimberland 
'^rriiiinpb  . 
Warrior  . 
l)<!VfiMtation 
(Hat Con    . 
Iron  I>uko 
Monarch  . 
IliM)iil»;   . 
Sultan 


October  1,  1870 
Decennber,  1868 
June  27,  1872 
(October,  1868 
April  8,  1873 
October,  1861 
April  19,  1873 
April  24,  1872 
Januar}'  21,  1871 
Augurtf  5,  18a9 
January  30,  1870 
October  10,  1871 


249,203 
483,000 
267,718 
490,680 
268,661 
377,292 
361,438 
223,101 
208,703 
371,415 
247,282 
374,777 


CoFt  uf  Rtpoin  to 
March  22,  1879 


101,262 

156,195 
42,336 

170,202 
79,888 

200,185 
33,100 
28,548 
97,960 

159,077 
70,543 
89,302 


The  extent  to  which  expenditure  on  repairs  has  been  carried  may 
be  hcHt  understood  by  quoting  a  few  examples,  taken  from  the 
returns  obbiined  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and  Sir  John 
Hay.  Limiting  our  view  to  the  unarraoured  vessels,  we  find  in  the 
clasH  of  corvettes  that  the  '  Wolverine,'  of  2,431  tons,  was  reixiired 
at  a  cost  of  38,09 H.,  and  the  'Druid,'  of  1,871  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
36,0()Of.  The  '  Thetis,'  another  wooden  vessel  of  the  same  class, 
built  at  Devoni)ort,  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  76,200Z.,  and  the  *  En- 
counter,' of  1,934  tons,  built  at  Sheemess,  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
73,300i.,  were  each  repaired  at  an   expense  of  30,000i.,  after  one 
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commission.  Seven  small  wooden  corvettes,  of  the  *  Danae '  class, 
of  1,755  tons,  were  repaired  at  an  average  cost  for  each  of  30,2 94L 
The  return  No.  312,  for  1878,  shows  the  cost  of  rei)airs  to  six  wood- 
built  sloops  of  from  1,000  to  1,400  tons,  including  the  *  Amethyst,' 

*  Briton,'  *  Dido,'  *  Druid,'  and  the  *  Encounter,'  and  *  Thetis,'  which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Although  neither  of  these  ships  had 
done  more  than  five  years'  service,  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  six  was 
estimated  at  1 66,000^,  and  the  actual  cost  was  probably  not  far  short 
of  200,000^ 

The  wooden  vessels  of  the  Koyal  Navy  are  built  of  the  best 
materials,  and  are  so  fastened  as  to  make  them  eligible  for  a  sixteen 
years'  class  at  Lloyd's ;  and  yet  the  ex})enditure  on  repairs  in  the 
cases  cited  was  equal  to  half  their  original  cost,  within  a  period  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

The  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  of  corvettes  of  the  *  Danae  '  class  was  •  Danae  * 
discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  Broad  Arrow  of  December  20,  1879.  ^^*^* 
The  writer  asserts  that  the  frame  timbers  had  been  fitted  too  closely, 
leaving  half  the  number  of  air-spaces  that  are  usual  in  the  mercantile 
navy,  and  impeding  ventilation,  which  is  the  best  preventive  of  the 
growth  of  fungus  in  timber. 

Passing  on  to  the  smaller  class,  the  *  Fantome  '  sloop,  of  894  tons,  *  Bird ' 
was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  17,780^.;  while  seven  gun- vessels  of  the  gua-vcsacis. 

*  Bird  '  class,  of  774  tons,  were  repaired  at  an  avenige  expense  for  each 
of  I6,970i.,  and  ten  composite  gun-vessels,  of  584  tons,  at  an  average 
cost  of  10,965^.  The  expenditure  on  repairs  in  these  two  classes 
was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  half  the  original  cost  of  the  hull  and 
machinery. 

The  same  tendency  to  extravagance  in  repairs  and  altertitions 
exists  in  every  Navy,  and  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was 
remarked  by  M.  Lamy,  an  eminent  authority  on  naval  subjects,  in 
the  debates  in  the  French  Chamber  in  1878,  that  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  officer  to  make  his  ship  as  perfect  as  possible.  Vessels 
under  construction  have  no  natural  protectors. 

The   last   report   of  the   Accountant-General   on   the   dockyard  Rei»rtof 
expense  accounts  calls  attention  to  the  alterations  of  the  ships  pur-  unt-(ieue- 
chased  out  of  the  vote  of  credit  in  March,  1878.     Up  to  March  31,  expense 
1879,  the  cost  of  the  *  Neptune '  had  been  raised  from  600,000/.  to  Hf^l^' 
632,822/.     The  cost  of  the  *  Superb '  had  been  raised  from  453,475/. 
to   489,322/.     The  cost  of  the  *  Belleisle '  had   been    raised   from 
243,446/.  to  267,186/. 

The  cost  of  alterations  in  other  cases  is  given  in  the  following  ac-  P^/^  ^'f 
count,  showing  first  estimates  and  final  cost  of  hull  on  completion  of  ironciada. 
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armoured  ships  launched  from  H.M.  dockyards  during  the  last  ten 
years  :  — 


*  Our  Naval 
Coast  De- 
fences.* 
Address  nt 
Birming- 
ham, 

March  27, 
1871.    Sir 
£.  J.  Reed, 
K.C.B., 
M.P. 


• 

First  Efitiiuate 
for  HuU 

£ 

Final  CoKt  of 

Hull  on 
Complotion 

£ 

Remarks 

Alexandra  .... 

311,000 

396,792 

Laid  down  1873 

Devastation 

236,000 

290,660 

„          1869    ; 

Dreadnought 

269,000 

493,036 

1870 
(but  subsequently 
reconstructed) 

Glatton       .... 

143,666 

189,133 

Laid  down  1868 

Iron  Duke  . 

200,686 

146,314 

1868 

Rupert 

169,000 

192,139 

„           1870 

Shannon 

168,000 

233,902 

„           1873 

Sultan 

320,000 

281,676 

1868 

T^m^raire   . 

281,000 

367,739 

„           1873     ' 

Tliunderer  . 

230,000 

306,346 

„           1860 

Agamemnon 

360,000     ! 

'386,000 

„           1876 

Ajax  . 

360,000     ■■ 

'  386,000 

„            1876     ; 

Inflexible    . 

• 

401,000 

1 

'  663,497 

„           1874 

1 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  on 
March  27,  1871,  Sir  E.  Reed  suggested  that  preparations  should  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  ships  in  time  of  war,  by  providing  keel- 
sons, stem-ix)sts,  frames,  and  the  heavier  parts  of  the  machinery, 
lx>stponing  the  completion  of  the  ships  until  they  were  required  for 
service.  By  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  he  contended  that  the  most 
suitable  types  could  be  adopted,  and  the  vessels  built  in  conformity 
with  the  most  recent  developments  of  maritime  warfare.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  from  Sir  E.  Reed's  paper : — 

*  We  have  at  our  hands  abundant  material  and  labour  for  turning 
out  an  enormous  number  of  small-size  coast-defence  vessels,  in  an  ex- 
tremely short  time,  provided — 1,  that  all  our  plans  for  the  production 
of  these  vessels  are  in  perfect  readiness ;  2,  that  we  construct  before- 
hand the  stems,  stern-posts,  engine-shafts,  and  other  parts,  which 
necessarily  tiike  time  to  produce,  and  which  no  amount  of  labour  and 
no  exi>enditure  of  money  can  possibly  produce  quickly.  By  the  wise 
exjienditure  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  of  a  single  vessel,  upon  those 
essential  parts  which  take  a  considerable  time  to  manufacture,  we 
may  possess  ourselves  of  the  means  of  quickly  producing  ten  vessels 
whenever  they  are  wanted.  This  plan  has  the  recommendation  of 
possessing  great  elasticity.  A  vessel  may  undergo  great  modifications 
of  idea  and  of  design,  consistently  with  the  employment  of  the  same 
stem,  stem-post,  engine-shafts,  &c.,  in  each  case  ;  and  it  will  be  an 
immense  advantage  if,  instead  of  crowding  our  harbours  with  vessels 

*  E-^timat^d  vessels  in  hand. 
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built  on  certain  fixed  and  unalterable  types,  we  adopt  measures  which 
will  leave  us  free  to  improve  our  designs  while  holding  in  our  hands 
the  means  of  suddenly  developing  our  powers.' 

It  is  a  regrettable  result  of  the  long  delays  in  the  completion  of 
our  ships  that  they  are  comparatively  out  of  date  when  they  are  first 
commissioned.  Ships  can  be  and  ought  to  be  constructed  with  greater 
expedition.  The  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  French  Chambers 
on  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1879  refers  particularly  to  this  subject. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  1876,  90,000  tons  were  building  in  the 
English  and  130,000  tons  in  the  French  dockyards ;  that  twenty-th^-ee 
ships  had  been  commenced  in  England  and  forty-seven  in  France ; 
that  eight  armoured  ships  were  in  progress  in  England  and  eighteen 
in  France ;  and  that  of  the  130,000  tons  on  the  stocks  in  France  it 
had  been  proposed  to  complete  24,600,  whereas  of  the  90,000  tons 
undertaken  by  England  32,500  were  to  be  completed. 

M.  I^amy,  in  criticising  the  French  Naval  Estimates  of  1878,  m.  Lamy. 
spoke  in  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  system  adopted  in  France,  construe^ 
the  construction  of  too  many  ships  being  attempted  at  the  same  time,  ^^®'*- 
and  the  completion  of  each  vessel  being  proportionately  delayed.     In 
the  year  1878  one  second-class  ironclad,  one  armoured  coast-defence 
vessel,  one  gunboat,  and  four  small  sloops  and  one  transport  were 
completed,  while  five  ironclads,  two  armoured  coast-defence  vessels, 
and  two  gunboats  were  commenced,  the  amount  of  work  executed 
upon   each   of  the   new   vessels   varying  from   y^ths   to    10   and 
-j^ths.     M.  Lamy  complained  that  the  result  of  this  policy  was 
that  each   ship  occupied  too  long  in  construction,  the  latest  ideas 
being  rarely  embodied  in  the  completed  design. 

M.  Lamy's  speech  in  the  Chambers  contained  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

*  La  lutte  qui  s'est  engagee  entre  le  canon  et  la  cuirasse  a  lance  <  Rev. 
Tartillerie  dans  une  voie  de  progres  gigantesques,  continus,  dont  chacun  ^Jreh 
est  marqu^  par  un  changement  dans  la  structure  des  navires.     Le  ^^l^ 
temps  n'est  plus  aux  escadres  composees  de  navires  de  meme  module. 
Chaque  navire  est  un  type  superieur  a  ceux  qui  Font  precMe,  inferieur 

a  ceux  qui  vont  le  suivre.  Enfin,  les  batiments  sont  en  fer ;  par  suite, 
la  lenteur  des  constructions  a  cesse  d  etre  n^cessaire. 

*  Quelle  conclusion  a  ete  tiree  de  ces  faits  par  toutes  les  marines  du 
monde  et  par  notre  conseil  d'Amiraute? 

*  C'est  qu'il  faut  ne  construire  a  la  fois  qu'un  tres-petit  nombre  de 
types,  mais  quand  on  se  resout  a  en  construire  un,  le  pousser  avee 
une  grande  activity,  de  fa^on  a  produire  dans  les  conditions  les  plus 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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ComraU- 
noa  oo 
Fieoch 
Navy 

1879. 


General 
•xpeniai. 


Irtm  should 
lie  Bubftti- 
tnted  for 
wood. 


Letter  of 

SirE. 

Reed, 

Febniarv, 

1876. 


rapides  un  navire  qui,  peodaot  un  instant  au  moins,  soit  le  dernier 
terme  du  iirogres.' 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  French  Budget  for  1879  calls 
attention  to  the  striking  differences  in  the  time  occupied  in  building 
ships  of  similar  type  in  the  private  and  public  shipbuilding  yards. 
The  *  Foudroyant/  armoured  ironclad  of  the  first  class,  was  built  by  the 
State  in  five  years.  The  *  Du|)erre,'  a  more  important  ship,  was  built 
in  a  private  yard  in  three  years  and  six  months.  The  *  Caiman,'  coast - 
defence  ship,  was  built  by  the  State  in  five  years  ;  the  *  Requin,'  of 
the  same  type,  by  a  private  firm  in  three  years  and  a  half.  The 
*  Duquesne,'  first-class  cruiser,  was  finished  in  six  years  ;  the  *  Tour- 
ville,'  a  sister  ship,  was  built  by  a  private  firm  in  two  years  and  nine 
months.  The  report  contains  a  large  number  of  examples  equally 
remarkable. 

The  total  amount  of  votes  six  and  ten,  for  the  ten  years  1869-79, 
was  33,202,580/.  The  total  expenditure,  direct  and  indirect,  on  the 
building  of  contract-built  and  dockyard-built  ships,  and  on  rei)airs, 
was  28,621,944/.  The  difference  between  the  total  sum  voted  by 
Parliament  and  the  actual  expenditure  on  ships  shows  that  the 
general  expenses  of  the  yards  are  a  serious  drain  on  the  Naval 
Estimates. 

The  excessive  exi)enditure  on  repairs  would  be  much  reduced  by 
the  gmdual  subbtitution  of  iron  for  wood-built  and  com^wsite  vessels. 
Iron  ships  are  now  universally  preferred  by  mercantile  shipowners, 
not  only  for  their  superior  strength,  but  because  they  are  less  costly 
to  maintain.  The  want  of  durability  in  the  wooden  ironclads  has  been 
shown  by  the  disapj^)eardnce  of  the  large  fleet  of  ships  of  that  class, 
which  we  originally  created.  It  has  been  proved  in  France  by  the 
enormous  exjjenditure  in  repairs. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  February  28,  1876,  Sir  E.  Reed 
called  attention  to  this  subject : — 

*  The  greatest  waste  and  decay  has  been  going  on,  as  was  clearly 
foreseen,  among  our  wood-built  ironclads.  When  ironclads  came 
into  vogue  we  had  many  i>artly  built  wooden  line-of-battle  ships  on 
the  stocks,  and  vast  stores  of  Itiilian  and  English  oak  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  many  more.  It  was  well  understood  that  iron 
was  much  more  suitable  for  the  puqx)se  than  wood,  and  our  first 
ships  ("  Warrior,"  *'  Defence,"  &c.)  were  built  of  iron.  But  the  tempta- 
tion to  utilise  the  timber  hulls  and  timber  stores  was  very  great  and 
very  natural,  and  the  Admiralty  of  the  day  yielded  to  it,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  wood-built  ships  sheathed  in  iron  armour  would 
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ludioated 
horse-i^wcr 

4,538 
692 


be  short-lived.  We  can  scarcely  blame  them;  I  less  than  most 
persons,  for  at  my  request,  and  when  I  had  placed  the  design  of  the 
iron  "  Bellerophon  "  in  their  hands,  they  ceased  entirely  to  build 
new  armoured  ships  in  wood,  and  never  afterwards  even  converted 
more  than  one  or  two  of  those  remaining  un  the  stocks. 

*  The  official  Navy  List  for  this  year  indicates  how  soon  the  wood- 
built  ships  have  decayed.  The  following  wood-built  ironclads  are 
there  relegated  to  Harbour  Service,  which  means  no  service  at  all,  or 
next  to  none : — 

Tons 

Caledonia 6,832 

Enterprise 1,350 

Lord  Clyde 7,842  6,064 

Ocean   ......  6,832  4,244 

Prince  Consort      ....  6,832  4,234 

Royal  Oak 6,366  3,704 

Royal  Sovereign   ....  5,080  2,436 

Zealous 6,096  3,448 

*  The  rapidity  of  the  decay  of  such  ships  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  above  ships  were  ordered  to  be  built  from  my 
drawings  a  few  months  before  I  was  appointed  Chief  Constructor  in 
1863.  One  of  them,  then  on  the  stocks,  was  completed  subsequently. 
(By  some  neglect  of  the  editor  of  the  Navy  Listy  two  at  least  of  the 
above  vessels  appear  also  in  the  list  of  efficient  ships,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  omitted  to  remove  them  ;  they  therefore  appear  twice 
over.)  I  must  add  to  the  above  list  of  decayed  wood-built  iron- 
clads the  following  vessels,  which,  although  not  yet  officially  reduced 
to  the  class  of  harbour  ships,  are  built  of  wood,  have  undergone 
more  or  less  decay,  and  must  very  soon  di8ap})ear  from  the  efficient 
list : — 


Favourite 

Tons 

.     3,232 

Indicated 
horac-power 

1,773 

Lord  Warden 

.     7,842 

6,706 

PaUas  .... 

.    3,787 

3,681 

Repulse 

.     6,190 

3,347 

Research 

.     1,741 

1,042 

Royal  Alfi-ed 

.    6,707 

3,434 

t 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  Austrian 
authorities  have  lately  replaced  the  wooden  sides  of  three  of  their 
ironclads  with  iron  sides,  adding  additional  armour  in  vital  places — 
a  conversion  which  Herr  Romako  states  *  will  not  cost  more  than  the 
building  of  one  ironclad.' 

The  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  wood  and  iron  ships  is  Mr.  w.  H. 
brought  very  clearly  into  view  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White  in  his  Manual       **** 
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of^aval  Architecture,  The  deterioration  in  a  wood  ship  is  not  far 
from  twice  as  great  as  that  in  an  iron  ship  in  equal  times.  The 
usual  allowance  for  wood  ships  is  that  in  from  twelve  to  fift^^en 
years  the  casual  repairs  to  meet  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  hulk, 
apart  from  accidents,  would  about  equal  the  first  cost ;  for  iron  ships 
the  corresponding  term  would  probably  be  twice  or  thrice  as  great. 
Diuing  the  eight  years  1866-74  over  124,000i.  in  all  was  spent  upon 
the  *  Warrior,'  an  average  annual  outlay  of  about  one-twenty-Jifth 
part  only  of  the  first  cost.  The  same  proportionate  outlay  occun-ed 
also  in  the '  Defence  '  and  *  Resistance.'  The  *  Bellerophon,'  in  eight 
years,  only  had  spent  upon  her  one-thirty-third  part  of  the  first  cost, 
and  this  included  repairs  after  her  collision  with  the  *  Minotaur.'  In 
their  first  five  years  of  service  the  *  Invincible '  class  cost  annually 
only  about  one-eightieth  part  of  their  first  cost. 

The  wood  or  composite  construction  has  hitherto  been  preferred 
for  cruisers,  because  the  copper  sheathing  was  held  to  be  essential  to 
prevent  fouling.     The  greatly  increased  facilities   for   docking  on 
many  foreign  stations  make  this  consideration  less  important  than 
formerly.      On  the  China  station,  for  example,  vessels  can  now  be 
docked  at  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  Whampoa,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki, 
and  Yokohama.     In  the  Mediterranean  we  possess  ample  accommoda- 
tion at  Malta.     On  the  East  India  station  large  graving  docks  exist 
at   Suez,   Bombay,   and   Calcutta ;    ou   the   Australian    station   at 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Otago  ;  on  the  Pacific  station  at  Esquimault 
and  San  Francisco ;  and  on  the  North  American  station  at  Bermuda 
and  Quebec.     Vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  training-service  will 
rarely  be  absent  from  England  more  than  six  months. 
Remarks  as         The  great  expenditure  on  repairs  in  the  Navy,  as  compared  with 
iHsdiency  of  the  mercantile  marine,  has  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  when  a 
oommis-       ^^^P  ^^  being  prepared  for  a  commission  of  five  years  it  is  necessary 
sioDB.  iq  condemn  many  things,  which  might  be  passed  as  serviceable  and 

reliable  for  a  more  limited  period.  This  suggests  for  consideration 
whether  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  foreign  commission  might  not  be 
curtailed,  without  disadvantage  to  th^ public  service  in  other  respects, 
and  with  a  distinctly  beneficial  result  in  reducing  the  wasteful  ex- 
penditure on  repairs. 

It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  seamen  if  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  to 
remain  a  shorter  time  on  foreign  stations.  The  following  stiitements 
are  from  evidence  given  before  the  Manning  Committee  of  1859. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  said  :  *  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  keeping  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  three  or  four  years.  If  you  had  a  Channel 
Fleet  they  could  be  relieved  occasionally,  and  the  men  might  come 
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home  to  see  their  wives  and  families.  This  would  give  great  satis&c- 
tion/  Sir  Alexander  Milne  pointed  out  that  in  the  merchant  service 
the  men  were  never  out  of  England  more  than  eight  or  ten  months, 
whereas  in  the  Navy  they  might  be  three  or  four  years  away.  He 
believed  that  this  was  one  cause  of  the  dislike  of  the  naval  service. 
Admiral  Milne  said :  *  I  think  that  the  young  seamen  do  not  like 
being  kept  long  in  the  home  ports.  They  have  equally  a  dislike  to 
long  foreign  service,  that  is,  to  j^eriods  of  five  years  on  a  foreign 
station.'  Admiral  Denman  said :  *  One  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Navy  is  the  great  length  of  time  ships  are  kept  abroad.'  I  should 
propose,  therefore,  that  no  ship  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  kept  on  a  distant  station  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half. 
If  kept  longer,  the  emergencies  of  the  case  could  be  provided  for  by 
an  increase  in  pay.'  Opinions  were  expressed  in  the  same  sense  by 
men  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  Mr.  Smith,  Boatswain,  of 
Pembroke  Yard,  when  asked:  *  Have  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  any 
just  cause  of  ccmplaint  ? '  replied,  *  I  can  state  one  or  two,  one  being 
the  great  length  of  time  they  are  kei)t  on  foreign  stations.'  So,  too, 
Mr.  Brown,  shipping  master  at  Limehouse,  speaking  of  coasting 
sailors,  said,  *  Their  great  objection  to  the  Navy  is  the  long  period 
on  the  foreign  stations.  Were  they  relieved  oftener,  the  service 
would  be  much  more  popular.' 

In  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships  complaints  were  constantly  heard  of 
the  irregular  detachment  of  vessels  for  foreign  service,  and  the  almost 
interminable  periods  they  were  kept  away  from  home.     The  late  I^ord 
Cochrane  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  men-of-war  had  been 
retained  on  distant  stations  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  at  a  time,  and 
he  gave  one  instance  of  such  a  vessel  returning  home  with  but  one  of 
the  original  crew  on  board.     Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  in  his 
Essay  entitled  La  Marine  tV Autrefois^  says  :  *  There  is  nothing  more 
dreary  and  monotonous  than  the  ordinary  routineof  service  on  foreign 
stations.     Ships  of  war  revolve,  almost  always,  in  the  same  circle, 
visiting  every  year  the  same  localities.     Our  foreign  naval  stations,' 
he  says,  *  are  not  only  useless,  they  are  positively  cruel.    It  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  for  a  permanent  establishment  of  ships  on 
particular  stations,  cruising  squadrons.     Such  is  the  general  wish  of 
the  Navy,  and  to  such  a  proposal  1  give  my  unreserved  adhesion.' 

The  present  practice  of  keeping  ships  four  years  on  a  foreign 
station  had  its  origin  in  days  long  past,  when  months  were  occupied 
in  voyages  that  are  now  performed  in  an  equal  number  of  weeks. 
There  may  be  numerous  instances  in  which  a  ship  could  be  sent 
abroad  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  a  light  expense,  whereas  it  would 
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be  neces«ary  to  ^i^end  three  or  four  times  a9  much  in  order  to  keep 
her  out  eighteen  months  longer.  )lore  frequent  change  of  scene  and 
employment  would  cheer  the  spirits  and  improve  the  health  of 
offic€d-s  and  men.  In  making  long  passages  at  shorter  intervals 
valuable  exyierience  would  be  gained. 

Dfstnwn-  Th^  premature  deterioration  of  boilers  is  one  of  the  most  serious 

[^J?jj[  causes  of  wa.«teful  expenditure  in  the  Navy.  Taking:  the  period 
1869-78,  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out  in  his  recent  report  that,  whereas 
only  fifty-six  boilers  were  fitted  in  the  first  five  years,  in  the  last  6ve 
no  less  than  ninety-three  were  supplied  to  the  Navy.  Six  boilers 
were  fitted  to  armoured  ships  in  the  first  period,  while  twenty-one 
were  so  fitted  in  the  last  period  of  five  years.  Here,  as  the  Times 
obsenes,  we  have  a  definite  clue  to  much  of  the  increased  expenditure 
in  repairs,  which  has  been  making  its  mark  on  the  cost  of  the  Navy 
generally  during  the  past  five  years. 

In  justice  to  the  Admiralty  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
recc-nt  increase  of  the  fleet  has  been  much  more  considerable  in  the 
armoured  than  the  unannoured  ships.  The  number  of  ships  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  it  follows  that  in  the  second  five  years  a  larger 
number  of  boilers  would  require  renewal  than  in  the  first  five  years. 
Further,  most  of  the  engines  of  the  earlier  ships  being  fitted  with 
common  condensers,  the  boilers  had  an  average  life  of  about  twelve 
years ;  while  the  engines  of  the  later  ships,  having  surface  condensers, 
the  boilers  ha^l  an  average  life  of  about  eight  years  only. 

Agsiin,  of  the  21  ships  fitted  in  the  second  period,  thirteen  were 
fitted  in  the  two  years  1877-78,  at  a  time  when  it  was  determined, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  to  exjiedite  the  repairs 
of  8hi])H  and  flic  fitting  of  new  boilers,  in  onler  that  all  available  ships 
might  be  ready  for  8er\'ice  if  required. 

Thus  the  increase  for  armoured  ships  api)ear8  to  be  mainly  due  to 
three  reasons:  — 

(1.)  The  increased  number  of  ships. 

(2.)  The  introduction  of  the  surface  condenser. 

(3.)  The  unusually  large  number  of  ships  brought  forward  for 
service  in  the  two  years  1877-78. 

The  increase  in  the  numlx»r  of  unamioured  vessels  fitted  with  new 
lx)il(»rB  in  the  s(»cond  period  is  also  owing  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  incre^ase  in  the  number  of  vessels.  Twenty-two  were  launched 
in  the  years  18G7  and  18G8,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1876  and  1877 
17  vessels  were  fitt<Hl  with  new  boilers. 

The  removal  and  renewal  of  boilers  involve  a  large  outlay  in  the 
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shipwright's  department,  amounting  in  the  ease  of  a  first-class  iron- 
clad to  from  4p,000i.  to  60,000i.  The  previous  loss  of  speed,  and 
the  possibility  that  ships  may  be  under  repair  when  they  are  urgently 
required  for  service,  are  still  more  grave  considerations. 

There  seems   reason   to   believe   that  greater  durability  might  Appoint- 
be  insured  if  due  skill  and  care  were  exercised.     Impressed  with  this  committee 
conviction,  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  appointed  two  committees,  ®°  '"?- 
one  under  Sir  Cooper  Key,  to  report  on  the  personnel  of  the  me-  officers  and 
chanical  department  of  the  Navy,  the  other  under  Admiral  Sir  George  manage- 
EUiot,  with  instructions  \o  ascertain  the  causes  of  decay  in  boilers,  ™®"^* 
and  the  best  means  of  preserving  them.     Their  inquiries  revealed  Results  of 
a  state  of  thinfifs  which  was  far  from  satisfactory.     The  appendix  to  ^^^}\  *"- 
the  Report  of  the  Boilers'  Committee  show  that  no  less  than  fifty- 
eight  ships,  including  several  armoured  vessels,  had  received  new 
boilers  in  less  than  six  years,  or  practically  after  serving  only  one 
commission.     In  six  cases  the  boilers  had  been  renewed  in  less  than 
four  years. 

Our  information  is  brought  down  to  a  still  later  date  in  a  return  Sir  John 

°  Hdv'B  re- 

obtained  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  by  Sir  John  Hay.   Between  turn. 

January  1,  1869,  and  January  1,  1879,  166  ships  had  been  fitted 

with  new  boilers,  and  in  no  less  than  sixty  instances  after  a  service 

of  under  seven  years.     In  fifteen  ships  the  boilers  were  renewed 

after  five  years ;  in  twenty-two  ships  after  less  than  seven  years' 

service.     The  endurance  in  these  sixty  cases  was  one-third  less  than 

the  average  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

Among  the  heaviest  repairs  included  in  Sir  John  Hay's  return  Armoured 
are     the    armoured    vessels : — *  Triumph,'    55,868i. ;    *  Audacious,'  '  ^^' 
47,077i. ;  '  Invincible,'  68,231?. ;  '  Iron  Duke,'  63,750Z.     In  none  of 
these  cases  had  the  boilers  been  on  board  more  than  six  years. 

Turning  from  ironclads  and  unarmoured  ships  to  despatch  vessels, 
the  expenditure  on  repairs  to  the  *  Helicon '  was  16,294Z. ;  *  Lively,' 
19,947i. ;  and  *  Salamis,' 25,508/. ;  in  each  case  after  less  than  jive 
years'  easy  service. 

If  the  repairs  required  were  of  such  a  costly  nature,  the  presump- 
tion is  strong  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have 
purchased  new  ships.  The  *  Lily  '  and  *  Violet '  have  lately  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Laird  for  the  North-Western  Railway  for  the  service 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  at  a  cost  of  100,000/.  They  have  a 
tonnage  O.M.  of  1,626  tons,  3,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  steam 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  With  some  modifications  bearing  on  their 
coal-carrying  capacity,  they  could  have  been  adapted  for  any  service 
on  which  the  Admiralty  despatch  vessels   are   employed,   and   the 
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boiler  en- 
dnnnce  in 


expenditure  of  50,000i.  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  vessel  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  advantageous  than  an  outlay  of  33,000^. 
in  the  repair  of  the  *  Enchantress.' 

Prior  to  the  improvements  recently  eflFected  in  the  system,  the 
endurance  of  boilers  in  the  Navy  was  considerably  shorter  than  in 
roerwiintiic  the  mercantile  marine.  With  rare  exceptions  the  average  endurance 
of  the  boilers  in  the  principal  Atlantic  and  other  services  is  about 
nine  years,  and  the  mileage  run  exceeds  500,000  miles.  The  report 
of  the  Boiler  Committee  contains  a  tabular  statement,  giving  some 
important  statistics  obtained  from  the  principal  Atlantic  and  other 
services.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  return  furnished 
by  the  Inman  Company : — 


Troopships. 


When 

Boilers  put 

onboard 

Mileage 
run 

Days 
steam- 
ing 

No.  of 
times 
steum 
misett 

Present 
condition  of 
Boilers.   Will 

last  for 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

1  to  *2  yrs. 

2  to  3  yrs. 

City  of  Brooklyn     . 

City  of  Paris  .... 

City  of  London 

City  of  New  York  . 

City  of  Antwerp     . 

Dec.  1868 
Dec.  186r> 
Jan. 1867 
Feb.  1805 
Nov.  1866 

316,000 
471,000 
366,000 
390,600 
530,400 

1,113 
1,664 
1,340 
1,526 
1,409 

104 
168 
118 
126 
122 

The  ships  included  in  the  above  return  were  never  laid  up,  the 
necessary  repairs  having  been  eflFected  between  the  voyages. 

The  work  done  by  troopships  is  decidedly  less  severe  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  merchant  steamer.  They  make  long  passages  at  uniform 
and  moderate  rates  of  speed,  and  have  ample  time  in  port  for  all 
necessary  repairs.  But  even  in  ships  of  this  class  the  endurance  of 
the  boilers  is  unequal,  and  compares  unfavourably  with  the  mercantile 
marine.  The  Indian  troopships  make  on  an  average  two  voyages 
annually,  yet  no  less  than  28  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost  was  ex- 
pended on  repairs  in  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existence.  New 
boilers  were  supplied  to  the  *  Tamar'  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  45,000i. ; 
and  they  have  lately  undergone  extensive  repairs  in  order  to  make 
them  last  another  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *•  Himalaya,' 
which  received  new  boilers  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  30,000Z.,  is  still 
efficient.  The  expenditure  on  both  these  ships  has  been  very  great. 
Between  January  1, 1874,  and  January  1,  1879,  the  cost  of  repairs  to 
the  <  Himalaya,'  4,490  tons,  was  54,1 35i.;  *  Tamar,'  4,857  tons, 
66,867^.;  and  'Orontes,'  including  lengthening,  141,776Z.  The 
*  Orontes '  was  an  old-fashioned  trooper,  and  a  new  and  much  more 
eflBcient  vessel  could  have  been  built  for  the  money  expended  on  the 
alterations.     The  system  of  replacing  worn-out  ships  by  new  ships, 


condensers. 
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the  old  ships  being  taken  in  exchange  by  the  contractors  in  part 
payment,  is  universally  adopted  by  the  Cunard  Company,  and  migh  t 
with  great  advantage  be  followed  by  the  Admiralty. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  introduction  of  surface  condensers.  Surface 
and  the  use  of  high- pressure  steam  in  compound  engines,  have 
shortened  the  life  of  boilers.  Let  us  again  refer  to  the  experiences 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  The  returns  supplied  to  the  Boiler  Com- 
mittee by  the  *  White  Star '  line  give  particulars  of  three  ships 
fitted  with  superheaters,  the  steam  being  superheated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  300°.  The  mileage  .already  run  varies  from  169,000  to 
131,000  miles,  and  the  number  of  days  under  steam  from  625  to 
460.  The  estimated  duration  of  the  boilers  is  in  each  case  six  years, 
and  this  period  may  be  considerably  exceeded. 

The  responsibility  for  repairs  must  be  divided  between  the  Ad-  Engineers 
miralty,  the  executive,  and  the  mechanical  officers.  The  engineers  tooi)ftcn. 
are  changed  too  often.  In  the  case  of  the  *  Nymph '  three  engi- 
neers in  succession  were  in  charge  during  one  commission  of  four 
years  and  four  months.  A  totally  dififerent  system  prevails  in  the 
mercantile  marine.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  was  described  by  Mr.  Lamb,  the  Superintendent, 
in  a  paper  specially  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Boiler  Com- 
mittee. The  chief  engineer  and  his  juniors  are  appointed  as  soon  as 
the  ship  is  completed.  They  are  promoted  in  the  same  ship  as  far 
as  possible,  and  if  a  change  is  made,  only  one  engineer  is  removed  at 
a  time,  so  as  to  retain  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  engines  and  boilers.  Mr.  Lamb  is  of  opinion  that,  if  a 
similar  course  were  adopted  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  it  would  be 
most  advantageous. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  best  Boilers 
materials  for  the  construction  of  boilers.     No  policy  can  be  more  made  at 
extravagant  than  that  of  attempting  to  save  weight  by  the  use  of  vanfs^^" 
light  boilers.     The  boilers  made  at  the  dockyards  are  much  cheaper 
than   those  supplied  by  contract.     In   some  cases  the  saving  has 
amounted  to  6/.  per  horse-power.     The  boilers  of  the  *  Black  Prince,' 
made  at  Portsmouth  in  1873,  cost  13,45lZ.     Similar  boilers  made 
at  the  same  time  by  contract  cost  2C,750Z.     It  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
make  more  boilers  in  the  dockyards.     The  greatest  pains  are  taken 
Vy  private  comi)anies  to  secure  the  use  of  the  best  materials.     The 
steel  plates  for  the  fast  Channel  steamers  the  '  Lily '  and  the  '  Violet,' 
lately  built  by  Messrs.  Laird   for  the  London   and  North-Westem 
Railway  Company,  were  supplied  from  Crewe. 
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LoBsof  The  limitation  erf  space  in  the  engine-room   of  men-of-war  is 

deteriora-  another  source  of  difficulty.     In  ironclads  it  is  contracted  as  much  as 

bS'iera  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  area  of  side  requiring  protection  by 

^"^    ^  armour.   In  unarmoured  vessels,  in  order  to  keep  the  machinery  and 

rramped  ^  ^  •' 

en^ne  and    boilers  below  the  water-line,  the  engine-space  is  deficient  in  head 

l)0il6r 

space.  room.      The   *  Thistle '   class  of  twin-screw  composite  gun  vessels 

have  been  largely  employed  on  the  China  station.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  planking  beneath  the  boilers ;  because  no 
room  has  been  left  for  men  to  creep  through,  in  order  to  effect  the 
necessary  repairs. 

Want  of  space  may  lead  not  only  to  deterioration  of  boilers,  but 
to  loss  of  speed.  Similar  failures  from  a  like  cause  have  not  been 
uncommon.  The  same  defect  may  sometimes  cause  an  almost  un- 
endurable state  of  things  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  stokehole, 
<fc  especially  in  small  ships.  In  the  *Sea  Gull,'  commissioned  in  1867 
for  service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  temperature  of  the  stoke- 
hole, on  the  occasion  of  the  full-speed  trial  at  Plymouth,  was  138^ 

The  complicated  entanglement  of  design  and  difficulty  of  access 
to  every  part  of  the  engine,  which  constitute  the  special  defects  in 
the  machinery  built  for  the  Navy,  are  due  to  the  restrictions  as  to 
space  imposed  on  the  builders,  with  a  view  to  protection  from  the 
risks  of  battle.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  might  not 
be  desirable  to  give  more  space  to  the  engine-room  and  boiler,  and 
to  protect  these  highly  vulnerable  parts,  not  by  keeping  everything 
below  the  water-line,  but  by  a  belt  of  armour  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bunkers. 

A  ship  of  war  must  necessarily  be  designed  specially  for  the  day  of 
battle.  If  roomy  quarters  be  provided  for  the  crew,  if  ample  space 
and  weight  be  allowed  for  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  if  large  coal- 
carrying  capacity  be  provided,  all  very  essential  matters  viewed  in- 
dividually, a  large  vessel  must  be  built.  Increase  of  size  diminishes 
handiness  and  increases  cost,  and  much  importance  is  always  natu- 
rally attached  to  the  question  of  cost.  Special  consideration  has 
therefore  been  always  given  to  economising  weight  and  sjmce  for 
engines  and  boilers. 

Then  again,  protection  of  the  engines  and  boilers  from  shot  has 
always  been  considered  of  paramoimt  importance,  and  to  ensure  this 
as  far  as  possible  the  engines  of  the  Navy  have  been  mostly  made  on 
the  horizontal  plan.  This  is  not  so  good  as  the  vertical  plan,  espe- 
cially for  large  engines,  either  in  respect  of  good  working  or  of 
accessibility,  and  the  length  of  stroke  is  more  limited.  But  if  a  ship 
of  war  were  to  go  into  action  with  the  cylinders  standing  up  unpro- 
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tected,  or  with  a  line  of  steam-pipiDg  or  the  top  of  a  boiler  exposed 
to  shot,  she  would,  against  modem  artillery,  be  speedily  at  the  mercy 
of  her  enemy. 

In  merchant  ships  the  weight  allowed  for  engines  and  boilers  is 
always  ample,  and  the  space  available  is  also  ample ;  vertically,  indeed, 
it  is  unlimited.  These  facilities  render  the  designing  and  construc- 
tion of  machinery  for  merchant  ships  a  far  easier  task  than  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  machinery  for  the  Navy.  The  fair  view 
of  the  case  would  be  rather,  whether  the  designers  of  machinery  for 
the  Navy  had  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  conditions  imposed. 

The  following  comparison  will  show  the  great  diflFerence  between 
the  two  types  of  machinery.  The  engines  of  the  Indian  troopship 
*  Euphrates,'  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Laird,  are  exactly  like 
the  engines  this  firm  has  made  for  ships  belonging  to  the  Pacific 
Company,  the  National  Company,  &c.,  sailing  from  Liverpool,  which 
have  been  very  successful  at  sea.  The  engines  of  the  *  Euphrates ' 
developed  on  trial  3,906  indicated  horse-power,  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  machinery,  including  water  in  the  boilers,  is  1,007.  The  en- 
gines of  the  '  Iris '  were  made  about  the  same  time,  and  the  steam 
pressure  is  the  same.  The  total  weight  of  the  machinery  of  the 
^Iris,'  including  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  boilers,  is  1,015,  or 
practically  the  same  as  the  weight  of  that  of  the  *  Euphrates ; '  but 
the  engines  of  the  '  Iris '  developed  as  the  average  of  a  six  hours' 
trial  7,061  indicat-ed  horse-power,  or  80  per  cent,  more  power  than 
those  of  the  *  Euphrates.' 

Turning  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  executive  officers,  the  en-  Complaints 
gineers  complained  to  the  Boiler  Committee  that  the  work  in  their  neerM. 
department  was  neglected,  because  the  stokers  were  constantly  taken  tokeu7or 
away  for  drill  on  deck.     The  smaller  the  ship  the  more  serious  did  ^ther 
this  objection  become. 

Mr.  Trail,  the  Chief  Surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  suggested  Insufficient 
that  orders  were  sometimes  given  from  the  deck,  without  knowledge  raising 
of  the   evil  consequences  which  must  ensue,  through  the  sudden  '**™- 
contraction  and  expansion,  when  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for 
getting  up  or  letting  down  steam.     The  subject  of  steam  should  not 
be  neglected  in  the  early  instruction  of  naval  officers.     All  executive 
officers  should  go  through  a  course  of  steam,  which  would  qualify  the 
captain  of  a  man-of-war  to  exercise  a  valuable  supervision  as  well  in 
the  engine-room  as  in  all  other  departments  of  his  command. 

Sometimes  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Admiralty  have  not  Instancesoi 

*'  '^  injudicious 

been  obeyed  with  intelligence  and  discretion.     Economy  in  fuel,  for  application 
example,  is  enjoined ;  and  as  the  formation  of  scale,  while  it  pre- 
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serves  the  boilers,  tends  also  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
some  engineers  have  prevented  its  accumulation  altogether,  and  so 
caused  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  boilers.  Instances  have  occurred 
in  the  Navy  where  both  systems  have  been  tried  in  the  same  ship. 
The  boilers  of  the  *  Audacious '  were  taken  out,  after  four  years' 
service  in  the  Coastguard,  the  vessel  having  cruised  only  occa- 
sionally in  the  siunmer,  working  with  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  her  boiler-power.  At  one  period,  as  the  Boiler  Committee  were 
informed,  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  form  some  scale  in  her 
boilers ;  at  another,  the  desire  had  been  to  keep  them  quite  fresh. 
It  is  obvious  that  of  these  two  systems  of  treatment  one  must  have 
been  wrong.  It  further  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
that  the  boilers  had  undergone  rapid  deterioration  from  neglect,  in  the 
interval  before  the  engines  were  taken  over  from  the  contractors. 

In  his  well  known  work.  Our  Ironclad  ShipSy  Sir  Edward  Reed 
has  strongly  insisted  on  the  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  duties 
which  was  sometimes  exhibit^  by  engineers  in  the  Navy.  The 
following  passages  are  taken  from  Sir  Edward  Reed's  book : — 

*  One  of  the  results  of  the  publication  of  this  work  will,  I  trust, 
be  to  induce  persons  to  look  a  little  more  closely  than  heretofore  to 
the  true  causes  of  the  different  perfomutncea  of  the  ships,  both  imder 
steam  and  under  canvas.  It  is  not  only  idle,  it  is  contrary  to  con>- 
mon  sense  and  common  experience,  to  visit  upon  the  designer  all 
those  shortcomings  which  are  obviously  the  consequences  of  imperfect 
management.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  best  seamen  in  our 
Navy,  when  I  ask  if  ships  do  not  perform  very  diiSerently  in  different 
hands.  The  sailing  of  a  ship  is  by  no  means  an  art  in  which  all 
persons  are  equally  skilful.  In  like  manner  the  performances  of  the 
ships  under  steam  are,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  text,  subject  to  the 
greatest  possible  variations  by  differences  of  management.  If  allowed 
a  month  or  two  at  sea  under  steam,  with  the  necessary  coal  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  freedom  from  external  control,  a  good  captain 
and  engineer  would  ascertain  the  number  of  engine  revolutions 
required  for  every  grade  of  speed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  nicety, 
and  would  add  to  this  knowledge  all  those  nice  adjustments  and 
minor  modifications  of  the  engines,  which  would  not  only  prevent 
these  derangements,  which  sometimes  result  in  large  repairs,  but 
would  also  lead  to  great  economy  of  fuel,  of  lubrication,  and  of 
labour.  Another  month  or  two  of  cruising  alone  under  canvas 
would  enable  officers  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  their  ships, 
and  would  avoid  those  strange  anomalies  and  discrepancies  which 
abound  in  some  reports  of  the  squadron  sailings  of  our  ironclads.' 
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\^  I        The  EDgineer-in-Chief,  in  his  report  to  the  Boiler  Committee,  Mr. 
attributed  the  rapid  deterioration,  which  had  occmred  in  numerous  report  to* 
instances,  to  incompetence  and  neglect.     In  the  *  Daphne,'  described  c^mittee. 
as  *  the  worst  case  we  have  ever  had,'  the  boilers  were  condemned 
in  less  than  three  years.     In  the  corvettes  *  Eclipse,'  *  Nymph,'  and 
*  Vestal,'  they  were  removed  after  one  commission.     The  '  Sirius,' 
after  receiving  new  boilers,  and  being  thoroughly  overhauled,  at  a 
cost  of  27,OOOi.,  was  returned  to  Keyham  in  two  years,  so  thoroughly 
broken   down  that   the   engines  were   removed   for   refit.     In   the 
*Niobe,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  spent  in  repairs,  during 
her  first  commission  of  more  than  four  years,  had  been  only  134Z., 
and,  when  paid  off  at  Bermuda,  the  boilers  were  in  a  good  state  of 
repair.     In  two  other  corvettes  of  the  same  class,  fitted  with  the 
same  machinery,  the  boilers  were  found  in  equally  good  condition 
for  a  second  commission. 

Mr.  Wright  concluded  his  report  with  the  just  observation  that, 
where  such  widely  different  results  are  attained,  it  is  clear  that  the 
endurance  of  the  boilers  mainly  depends  on  the  management  of  the 
engineers  in  charge.  He  believed  that  some  engineers  in  the 
service  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  corrosion, 
and  he  proposed  that  further  instructions  should  be  issued,  and 
that  a  more  careful  supervision  should  be  made  of  the  elaborate 
returns  periodically  sent  in  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

All  Mr.  Wright's  suggestions  are  valuable,  and  should  be  adopted. 
New  regulations  have  been  issued,  and  the  engineers  have  now  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  most  effective  methods  for  the  preservation 
of  boilers  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  indulge  the  hope  that  efficiency  can  be 
secured  in  every  engine-room  in  the  Navy  by  the  inspection  of 
returns  pre^jared  by  the  same  individuals,  whose  conduct  and 
management  are  to  be  subjected  to  criticism.  Success  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  sea-going  engineer  is  a  question  essentially  of  detail, 
and  it  has  been  well  said  by  M.  Turgot  that  it  is  im|>ossible  to  direct, 
by  fixed  rules  and  close  and  constant  inspection,  a  multitude  of 
operations  too  wide  in  their  range  to  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  the  central  authority,  and  depending  on  a  variety  of  conditions 
which  can  neither  be  controlled  nor  foreseen.  It  is  better  to  rely 
on  the  sense  of  personal  and  direct  responsibility,  enforced  by  rewards 
for  merit  and  punishment  for  failure,  rather  than  on  regulations  of 
a  more  or  less  arbitrary  character.  The  dismissal  of  incapable  men, 
the  prospect  of  accelerated  promotion  as  the  reward  of  skill  and  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  training,  will  prove  more 
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effectual  remedies  for  the  occasional  failures  in  the  engine-room  in 
Her  Majesty's  ships  than  volumes  of  new  regulations. 

Experience  and  care  on  the  part  of  engineers,  who  have  received 
a  thorough  preliminary  training,  are  absolutely  indispensable.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  these 
qualities  are  secured  under  the  present  system  of  training.  Under 
the  existing  regulations,  a  young  engineer  commences  his  naval 
career  with  an  examination  on  entry.  Having  pissed  the  examina- 
tion, the  engineer  student  spends  six  years  in  the  dockyards,  com- 
bining, as  far  as  may  be,  some  practical  training  with  .theoretical 
instruction  in  the  schools.  His  course  of  education  concludes  with 
nine  months'  study  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

It  is  the  great  defect  of  the  present  system  that  young  engineers 
are  appointed  to  sea-going  ships,  with  no  previous  experience  in 
the  management  of  machinery  at  sea.  In  time  of  peace,  when 
ships  are  only  occasionally  under  way,  and  usually  steam  at  a  low 
speed,  the  chief  engineer  can  give  special  attention  to  the  instruction 
of  junior  engineers.  He  could  not  do  so  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
dockyards  many  young  engineers  are  attached  to  ships  undergoing 
repairs,  rather  in  the  capacity  of  watchmen,  for  the  prevention  of 
fire,  than  as  mechanical  officers.  The  necessity  for  more  practical 
experience  in  sea-going  ships  has  been  recognised  by  the  Committees 
which  have  been  lately  engaged  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Navy.  While  wisely  advising  that  the 
engineer  officers  in  commissioned  ships  should  be  reduced  in  number, 
and  replaced  by  artificers,  Sir  Cooper  Key's  Committee  proposed 
that  junior  assistant-engineers,  on  leaving  college,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  troop  and  store  ships  in  addition  to  the  complement  for 
six  months  or  longer. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  it  is  imix)ssible  to  give  to  the 
Navy  in  time  of  peace  that  practical  experience  in  driving  powerful 
machinery  at  a  high  speed  in  all  weathers,  which  is  obtained  in  the 
merchant  service.  Many  engineers  spend  years  attached  to  harbour 
ships,  or  in  shi])s  which  are  seldom  under  steam,  and  are  still  more 
rarely  driven  at  full  speed.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  engineers,  so  that  it  should  not  exceed 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  service,  looking  to  the  mercantile 
marine  to  supply  the  additional  engineers,  who  would  be  required 
in  the  event  of  war. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  further  opportunities  for 
engineers  of  acquiring  practical  experience.  There  should  be  no 
insuperable  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  pass  a 
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certain  number  of  our  naval  engineers,  for  a  limited  period  of  service,  Naval 

through  the  mercantile  marine.     The  plan  has  been  suggested  by  might  be 

some  authorities  of  great  practical  experience.     In  a  paper  by  Mr.  merchaia 

Kavenhill,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Tf^^^' 

°  Mr.  Raven- 

held  at  Glasgow  in  1877,  the  following  remarks  occur:  *  All  those  hiU. 

who  are  in  any  way  conversant  with  the  Royal  Navy  must  admit 
that  such  experience  as  the  commercial  marine  affords  cannot  easily 
be  obtained  in  Her  Majesty's  ships.  The  transport  service  is  limited, 
and  the  hours  named  for  departure  are  not  always  adhered  to.  The 
mail  steamers  are  timed  to  leave  at  a  certain  hour,  and  even  if  all 
is  not  in  perfect  order  the  chief  engineer  must  be  ready.  Such  a 
Hchool  can  alone  atford  the  training  a  sea-going  engineer  should 
receive,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  some  arrangement  will  be  made  between  the  Admiralty 
and  our  large  steam  companies,  for  a  junior  Royal  Naval  engineer 
to  have  an  opportunity  afforded  him,  if  only  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  of  obtaining  experience  with  machinery,  at  times  pressed 
to  the  utmost,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers.' 

Sir  E.  J.  Reed  warmly  supported  Mr.  Ravenhill's  proposition.  Sir  E.J. 
saying  that  he  thought  it  most  desirable  that  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine.     He  refused  to  admit  that  the  suggestion  was  beset 
with  insuperable  practical  difficulties.     In  time  of  peace  naval  en-  Valuable 

^  ^  ...  expenence 

gineers  can  never  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  such  perform-  in  Atlantic 
ances  as  those  of  the  mail  steamers,  making  regular  passages 
throughout  the  year  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  at  an  average 
speed  sometimes  exceeding  16  knots,  or  those  of  the  ships  which 
now  accomplish  the  voyage  between  St.  Vincent  and  Australia 
without  easing  the  engines. 

The  engineers  employed  in  the  great  mail  services  are  required  Rap»<^  ^ 

,..,,.,  ,  ,  .  J    paire  in 

not  only  to  mamtam  the  highest  speeds  at  sea,  but  to  examme  and  merchant 
repair  the  machinery  under  their  charge  with  the  utmost  possible  **'^'*^® 
expedition.     In  the  Atlantic  trade,  large  steamships  run   for  years 
with  intervals  of  a  week,  and  sometimes  less,  in  a  home  port  between 
their  repeated  voyages.     Expedition  in   the  rejmir  of  machinery  is 
not  required  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace.     It  might  be  of  vital 
importance  in  war.     The  young  engineers  of  the  Navy  have  much  to  Experience 
learn,  not  only  in  developing  the  capabilities  of  machinery,  but  also  Ina^^ 
in  the  management  of  boilers.     Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  "™*"^ 
scientific  researches  of  the  Admiralty,  it  would  be  an  important  step 
in  advance,  if  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  most  successful  services  in  the  mercantile  marine. 
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The  conflict  between  the  social  claims  of  the  new  class  of  engi- 
neers in  the  Navy  and  the  practical  duties  they  are  engaged  to  dis- 
charge came  out  very  clearly  in  the  course  of  the  recent  depart- 
mental inquiries. 

*  The  following  question  and  answer  are  taken  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  superintending  engineer  of  the  West  India  Steam- 
packet  Company.  Mr.  Gordon,  when  examined  by  the  Boiler 
Committee,  was  questioned  as  follows: — 11,815.  Are  there  any 
remarks  you  can  make  from  your  previous  experience  in  different 
managements  of  boilers,  which  you  think  would  be  of  service  to  the 
Committee  ? — With  regard  to  surface-condensing  boilers,  the  main 
and  only  thing  is  to  pay  i)articular  attention  to  keeping  the  boilers 
clean.  Get  a  good  practical  engineer,  who  is  not  afraid  of  dirty 
work,  and  will  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done,  and  put  plenty 
of  zinc  plates  in  your  boilers,  and  see  that  your  feed  does  not  go 
through  copper  tubing.  I  think,  if  you  adopt  these  precautions, 
you  will  have  a  good  lasting  boiler ;  but  if  you  employ  a  careless 
man  or  a  man  too  big  for  his  work,  and  the  business  is  not  attended 
to  properly,  your  boilers  will  be  done  for  in  a  year  or  two.  You 
must  have  men  who  will  attend  to  their  work,  or  else  all  the 
improvements  which  you  make  are  lost,  through  nothing  being  fol- 
lowed out.' 

It  is  generally  admitted  in  the  Navy  that  the  engineers  entered 
under  the  old  system  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  service. 
They  were  entered  under  the  conditions  of  the  Admiralty  Circular 
of  1847,  which  required  that  candidates  for  appointments  should 
prove  their  practical  ability  as  mechanics,  and  be  so  far  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  theoretic  mathematics  as  to  understand  the 
general  principles  of  steam  machinery.  The  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  present  time  do  not  exceed  the  qualifications 
demanded  by  the  Admiralty  in  1847 ;  and  the  ample  sufficiency  of 
this  limited  examination  is  fully  attested  by  the  perfection  of  result 
in  the  3,000  ships  under  the  management  of  the  8,500  engineers 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  In  punctuality,  immunity  from  break- 
down, regularity  of  speed  for  long  distances,  and  continuous  hard 
work,  their  performances  cannot  be  excelled. 

Cadet  engineers  are  trained  for  the  United  States  Navy  at  the 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the 
instruction  as  practical  as  possible.  The  department  possesses  a  pair 
of  large  marine  engines,  with  boilers  attached,  which  are  worked 
under  steam  by  the  cadets  themselves.  But  even  with  these  ad- 
vantages the  Board  of  Visitors  have  rei^rted  that  the  training  is 
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incomplete,  and  they  have  recommended  that  the  most  promising  completed 
cadets  should  spend  one  or  two  years  in  the  engineering  establish-  i^d°*^" 
ments  of  Great  Britain. 

Entire  success,  as  it  was  urged  by  the  Broad  Arrow^  is  impos- 
sible under  any  regulations  which  necessitate  the  whole  of  a  naval 
engineer's  education  being  obtained  at  a  place  where,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  studies,  he  never  sees  an  engine  made. 

Less  risk  would  be  encountered  of  entrusting  the  costly  machinery  x  Naval 
of  our  ships  of  war  to  unpractised  hands  if  the'^number  of  engineers  in  J^'^«  ^ 

r  ir  m  o  engineers 

the  Navy  were  reduced,  and  the  means  of  expansion  provided  from  a  *n<i  stokers, 
reserve  of  engineers.  The  3,500  engineers  belonging  to  the  French 
Navy  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  would  join 
the  Navy  in  full  practice  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
wise  to  keep  more  engineers  in  the  Navy  than  it  is  possible  to  employ 
regularly  in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  look  to  the  merchant  service  to  furnish 
engineers  of  high  qualifications  in  answer  to  an  unexpected  summons. 
A  reserve  of  engineers  and  stokers  should  be  formed,  composed  of 
experienced  men,  and  thus,  by  a  small  periodical  payment,  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  eventualities  of  war,  without  encumbering  the 
Navy  with  officers  whose  pay  and  pensions  are  a  serious  additional 
charge  to  the  Navy,  but  whose  niunbers  are  so  excessive  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  individuals  on  a  really  liberal  scale. 

Since  the  introduction  of  artificers  into  the  service  their  number  Proportion 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  while  the  engineers  have  been  pro^  Seere^re- 
portionately   reduced.      There    seems   reason    to    believe    that   the  duc«i,  and 

^  '^  artificers 

movement  might  be  carried  considerably  further.  The  duties  would  increased, 
be  done  more  efficiently,  and  at  a  reduced  scale  of  expenditiure,  by 
substituting  mechanics,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  status  of 
warrant  officers,  for  men  of  higher  education  and  less  practical  skill, 
whose  social  aspirations  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  their 
duties.  The  fluctuations  of  numbers  are  shown  in  the  following 
returns : — 


VOL.  iv^ 
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The  following  table  gives  a  comixirative  statement  of  tbe  numbers 
boroe: — 
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1873 

1874 
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1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
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The  mechanical  branch  requires  a  certain  number  of  superior 
officers.  They  should  be  formed  into  a  staff  corps,  in  some  respects 
answering  to  the  French  gSnie  maritime,  A  staff  officer  of  naval 
engineers  should  be  attached,  as  in  the  French  Navy,  to  every  flag- 
ship, and  one  or  two  should  be  appointed  to  each  first-class  ironclad. 
In  the  subordinate  ranks  skilled  mechanics  would  be  more  useful. 

There  should  be  a  careful  inspection,  at  least  once  a  year,  of  the  innpection 

T..ir  i_«*  ••!_  •  •  i»  of  boilers. 

boilers  of  every  ship  in  commission  by  a  superior  engineer  ofncer. 
Were  these  surveys  carefully  made  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  arrive  in  England,  at  the  close  of 
her  first  commission,  with  the  boilers  worn  out  in  three  years  and 
a  half;  the  only  explanation  afforded  being  that  the  engineer  had 
kept  the  boilers  empty,  and  that,  as  he  had  not  received  the  report 
of  the  Boiler  Committee,  he  did  not  anticipate  the  mischievous  effects 
which  would  result  from  the  improper  system  he  had  adopted. 

It  is  considered  essential,  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  p  .  ^. 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  that  they  should  be  periodically  inspected  in  inspection 
gunnery  and  seamanship,  and  that  the  whole  internal  economy  of  abroad, 
the  vessel  should  be  brought  under  the  eye  of  the  superior  officer. 
The  inspection  of  the  boilers  and  machinery  should  form  an  essential 
and  prominent  feature  of  the  general  inspection  by  the  Admiral  in 
command.      It  is  the  duty  of  the  gunnery  officer  of  the  flagship  to 
inspect   in   gunnery,   and   on   the    same  principle  an   inspector  of 
machinery,  or  the  chief  engineer  of  the  flagship,  should  attend  the 
Admiral   and   examine   thoroughly  the  boilers  and  engines.      The 
report  of  the  inspecting  officer  of  machinery  on  matters  connected 
with  his  department  should  form  an  integral  part  of  every  inspection. 
Orders  to  this  effect  have  been  recently  issued. 

The  duties  of  inspectors  of  machinery,  one  of  whom  should 
be  attached  to  every  flagship,  would  not  be  limited  to  half-yearly 
inspections.  These  officers  should  be  in  constant  communication 
with  all  the  engineers  in  charge  in  the  fleet,  giving  advice  on  all 
points  of  difficulty,  periodically  and  closely  examining  the  engine-room 
registers,  going  on  board  all  the  ships  on  the  station,  and  inspecting 
the  condition  of  the  engines  and  boilers  at  uncertain  intervals,  taking 
opportunities  of  being  present  on  the  occasion  of  full-tx)wer  trials, 
and  generally  assisting  the  Admiral  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  of  the  fleet.  The  flag-inspectors  of  machinery  should 
be  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  service.  Their  posts  should 
be  the  prizes  of  the  profession. 
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THE  STATE   OF  THE   NAVY, 

AS   DEBATED   DURING  THE  GENERAL   ELECTION,    188U. 


MR.  W.  IL  SMITH, 
Reprinted  from  the  *  T'niiesj  March  26,  1880. 

On  March  25,  1880,  the  First  Ix)rd  of  the  Admiralty  and  Sir  C. 
Kussell,  V.(-.,  the  Conservative  candidates  for  Westminster,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  their  supporters  at  Exeter  Hall ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
J.  D.  Hay  in  the  chair. 
State  of  the  In  the  course  of  his  observations  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith  said:  The 
istZ  °  cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  resolved  itself  into  this — keeping  the 
country  in  a  condition  of  peace  as  an  alternative  to  a  condition  of 
war.  It  would  have  been  a  bad  thing  for  the  peace  of  this  country  if 
during  the  last  six  years  they  had  purchased  economy  at  the  cost  of 
war.  To  understand  that,  they  had  only  to  look  back  to  the  Crimean 
War,  and  to  consider  the  dire  charge  for  that  war  in  money,  men, 
and  sorrow.  It  had  been  his  duty  to  administer  the  Navy  during 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and  a  very  anxious  time  it  had  been. 
Well,  he  read  the  other  day  a  j>aragraph  from  a  speech  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  was  referred  to,  and  the  speaker  said  that  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson,  who  had  been  responsible  some  time  since  at  the 
Admiralty  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  whose  reputation  in  that 
res^)ect  had  always  been  of  the  very  highest  kind,  had  said  that  since 
1874  matters  had  most  gravely  altered,  and  that  our  condition  had 
become  seriously  worse.  Now  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
duty  if  he  did  not  notice  the  statement  that  the  condition  of  the  Navy 
now  as  compared  with  1874  was  enormously  inferior.  He  believed 
the  speaker  had  made  a  very  grievous  mistake.  What  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson  did  intend  to  say,  he  was  informed,  was  that  in  1870  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  was  satisfactory,  but  that  in  1874  it  had  fallen 
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very  considerably.  The  fact  was  that  in  1870  the  Liberal  Govern-  Mr.  w.  H. 
ment  inherited,  through  the  exertions  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Smiih. 
late  Mr.  Corry,  a  very  fine  fleet;  but  in  1874  the  fleet  had  fallen 
into  a  very  decrepit  condition.  He  should  deserve  impeachment 
before  his  fellow-citizens  if  during  his  term  of  office  he  had  per- 
mitted the  fleet  of  England  to  fall  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
efficiency  or  in  strength  either  of  material  or  men.  The  Navy  of 
England  was  her  first  line  of  defence,  but  it  had  other  very  difficult 
and  important  duties  to  discharge.  The  Navy  of  England  was  the 
police  of  the  seas.  No  other  nation  cared  about  the  order  of  the 
seas  compared  with  England.  Wherever  our  ships  went,  there  it 
was  expected  a  man-of-war  should  be ;  and  wherever  a  slave  existed, 
there  it  was  expected  should  be  found  a  man-of-war  or  man-of-war's 
boat  to  release  him.  Many  a  fine  fellow  laid  down  his  life  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  simply  for  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Navy 
to  rescue  those  poor  miserable  slaves  firom  a  life  of  bondage. 

He  would  now  read  a  return  made  to  him  to-day.  He  called  R«tura  ou 
to-day  from  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Admiralty  for  a  return  Navy,  18S0. 
of  the  armoured  ships  of  England  completely  ready  for  service  on 
April  1,  1874,  and  of  the  ships  ready  to  go  into  action  now  on 
March  25,  1880.  That  return  was  made  on  the  faith  of  the  per- 
manent officers  of  the  Admiralty,  of  whom,  strangely  enough,  not 
a  single  one  had  been  appointed  by  him  or  by  the  Conservative 
Government;  they  had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Mr.  Childers.  Let  him  not  be  misunderstood.  He 
did  not  impute  to  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Admiralty  the 
possibility  of  colouring  the  return.  Well,  on  April  1,  1874,  of 
ironclad  ships  fit  to  go  into  action  there  was  101,044  tons.  Those 
ships  were  moved  by  74,908  indicated  horse-power,  and  they  had 
guns  which  at  one  discharge  could  throw  37,000  lbs.  of  metal.  Against 
the  101,000  tons  of  ironclads  in  1874,  there  was  now  272,000  tons. 
Against  the  74,000  horse-power  then,  there  was  now  195,000  horse- 
power. Against  the  37,000  lbs.  weight  of  metal  which  could  be 
thrown  then,  there  was  now  11 1,000  lbs.  That  was  to  say,  our  ships 
were  two-and-a-half  times  more  numerous,  and  their  weight  of 
metal  was  three  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  then.  That  was  the 
residt  of  spending  more  money,  for  he  admitted  that  during  the 
last  six  years  they  had  spent  more  money  than  their  predecessors. 
But  there  was  economy  which  was  wasteful  and  extravagant,  and 
there  was  expenditure  which  was  the  greatest  possible  economy. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  he  imputed  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
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Mr.  w.  H.   late  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  a  desire  to  do  anythinfif  inconsistent  with  his 

Smith 

duty  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  he  was  the  victim  of 
circumstances.  Mr.  Goschen  was  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  maintain 
the  fleet  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  but  he  found  that  the  whole 
thought  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  directed  to  building  ships,  and 
they  had  allowed  the  engines  and  boilers  to  become  useless  and 
ineffective.  They  might  as  well  have  at  the  railway  stations  a  fine 
lot  of  engines  rang^ed  alongside  and  not  one  of  them  able  to  move. 
But  the  Admiralty  had  taken  a  practical  course  with  their  ships, 
and  now  they  had  270,000  tons  of  ironclads  ready  for  war,  against 
100,000  in  1874.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  he  had  any  desire  to 
attack  an  adversary  ;  he  was  defending  himself  against  a  statement 
made  in  the  North  a  few  days  ago.  He  would  never  have  uttered 
a  word  had  it  not  been  for  the  attacks  made  upon  hini.  He  had 
always  maintained  that  the  question  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
a  question  of  the  country,  and  it  was  a  dire  misfortune  that  they 
should  be  made  the  shuttlecocks  of  party. 

Coming  now  to  our  unarmoured  vessels,  frigates,  corvettes,  and 
gunboats,  there  were  of  them  on  April  1,  1874,  80,703  tons,  moved 
by  72,472  horse-power.  The  tonnage  now  was  122,427,  and  the 
horse-power  133,186.  That  was  to  say,  the  tonnage  of  effective 
ships  ready  to  do  their  duty  had  been  increased  by  50  per  cent., 
and  the  hor8e-i)ower  by  something  like  60  per  cent.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  We  were  now  in  a  position  to  discharge  our  duty.  We 
were  in  a  position  to  give  reliefs.  When  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  came  into 
office  it  was  not  possible  to  relieve  the  ships  after  their  regular 
commissions  had  expired,  because  there  were  not  others  to  take 
their  places.  The  condition  of  the  boilers  and  engines  had  so 
deteriorated  that  we  could  not  give  the  ships  the  relief  they  re- 
quired ;  but  now  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  so.  He  believed  that 
England  would  require  to  make  greater  efforts  still  to  place  her 
Navy  in  a  position  of  preponderance — not  with  any  desire  to  take 
up  a  position  of  hostility  to  other  nations ;  but  w^e  had  duties  to 
discharge  which  other  nations  had  not,  and  therefore  it  was  essen- 
tial that  our  strength  should  be  preponderating. 

He  was  struck  the  other  day  by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
a  foreign  newspaper,  and  which  showed  that  while  in  1865  Russia 
spent  22  millions  for  warlike  purposes,  in  1879  she  spent  36  millions  ; 
that  while  France  in  1865  spent  17  millions,  in  1879  she  spent  27 
millions;  and  that  while  Germany  spent  10  millions  in  1865,  she 
spent   21    millions   in    1879    for  warlike   purposes.     These   figures 


War  ex- 
penditure : 

France,  and 
Gernianv. 
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meant  very  much  more  than  appeared  at  first  sight,  because  in  Mr.  w.  H 
those  countries  the  soldier  was  taken  whether  he  willed  it  or  not ; 
he  was  taken  by  conscription;  he  was  not  pjiid  wages  which  he 
could  not  earn ;  and  the  figures  given  did  not  at  all  express  the 
burden  upon  those  countries  of  these  tremendous  armaments.  But 
they  were  a  warning  to  ua  that  we  must  be  on  the  watch. 
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Building 
and  main- 
tenance of 
the  Nav\ 
under  Mr. 
ChUders, 
Mr.  Go0- 
chen,  and 
Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith. 


MR,  CUILDERS. 
Reprinted  from  the  '  Times y^  March  30,  1880. 

At  a  meeting  at  Pontefract  on  March  29,  1880,  Mr.  Childers  made 
the  following  observations : — 

When  I  became  First  Lord,  in  1868,  I  found  that  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Corry,  had  decided  greatly  to  cut  down  the  estimates  and  to 
build  at  that  time  no  more  ironclads.  I  at  once  reversed  this  policy. 
It  seemed  to  me  much  more  important  to  be  well  ahead  in  building 
new  ships  with  the  last  improvements  than  to  patch  up  old-  ones, 
and  I  decided  that  some  20,000  tons  of  shipping  should  be  built 
every  year,  of  which  13,000  should  be  the  most  powerful  ironclads. 
This  was  steadily  done  by  myself  and  Mr.  Goschen,  who  succeeded 
me.  We  built  rather  more,  in  fact,  than  our  programme,  and  we 
spent  much  less  in  patching.  Some  of  our  most  powerful  ships 
would  only  be  required  when  war  broke  out,  and  a  few  weeks'  work 
would  then  be  wanted  to  complete  them.  Some  of  the  older  iron- 
clads had  so  little  armour  that  they  would  not  be  wanted  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war,  and  they,  too,  might  be  left  to  be  put  in 
thorough  condition  later  on ;  but  we  pushed  on  our  fighting  power, 
and  though  it  is  said  that  we  did  not  renew  boilers  fast  enough, 
I  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  did  so  as  rapidly  as  our  successors,- 
who  in  their  first  three  years  only  renewed  the  boilers  of  eight  iron- 
clads. 

Now,  what  has  Mr.  Smith  done  ?  In  the  first  place  you  must 
remember  that  no  ironclad  is  yet  twenty  years  old,  which  is  the 
common  life  of  a  ship ;  so  that,  as  no  one  can  improvise  a  Navy, 
every  year  sees  a  longer  list.  But  Mr.  Smith  has  left  out  of  the 
ironclads  we  built  under  cover  of  the  words  *  fit  to  go  into  action,'  all 
those  which  we  had  completed  all  but  a  few  weeks,  as  they  were  not 
wanted  in  peace  time,  and  all  those  with  their  armour,  which  there 
was  no  hurry  to  get  ready,  and  added  all  these  to  his  list.  So  that, 
whereas  we  built  some  13,000  tons  a  year,  while  he  has  only  built 
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8,000  or  9,000  tons  a  year  and  only  completed  two  of  all  the  ships  .„  ^f; 
his  Board  designed,  he  would  convey  the  impression  that  just  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  We  may,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  have  made 
mistakes,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  for  which 
history  will  give  us  credit  it  is  for  our  determination  to  be  ahead  of 
all  the  world  in  our  fighting  Navy ;  while  the  most  that  our  successor 
can  say  is  that,  with  far  more  money  at  their  disposal,  they  have 
barely  kept  up  with  the  great  maritime  Powers. 
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MR,  G.  J.  GOSCHEX, 

LibenUtt  At   a  meeting   held   at   Devonport  the   following  letter  from  the 

vatiTO  ^'*  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  the 

*?edff  d  to  1^^^^^  Government,  to  Mr.  Sellar,  on  naVal  and  dockyard  adminis- 

mainuin  tration,  was  read : — 

the  effi-  ' 

ciency  of  Unicom  Hotel,  Ripon  :  March  25, 1880. 


the  ^avy. 


*  I  regret  extremely  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  comply  with 
your  wish  that  I  should  address  the  electors  of  Devonport.  I  had 
quite  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  get  away  for  two  days,  but  I  find 
that  the  great  distance  renders  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  Wsit 
Devonport  during  my  contest  here.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
spoken  on  naval  affairs,  and  to  have  replied  to  many  of  the  unjust 
charges  which  are  brought  against  the  late  Administration. 

*  I  have  been  always  so  adverse  to  bringing  party  spirit  to  bear  on 
questions  connected  with  the  Navy  and  with  the  dockyards  that  I 
have  abstained,  perhaps  to  too  great  an  extent,  from  answering  party 
attacks  with  similar  weapons.  If  I  had  been  with  you  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  interest  I  took  in  the  Navy  and  in  the 
dockyards  was  quite  as  deep  as  what  has  been  displayed  by  our 
successors.  We,  on  our  side,  have  never  been  profuse  in  expressions 
of  what  we  would  do  for  any  particular  class  if  we  were  in  power. 
The  promises  of  our  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  generally 
been  extravagant.  The  men  in  the  dockyards  will  judge  to  what 
extent  the  hoi>es  held  out  to  them  by  Conservative  candidates  at  the 
last  election  have  been  realised.  Without  being  pledged,  and  imder 
no  political  pressure  whatever,  I  thought  it  my  duty  in  the  year 
1873  to  raise  the  wages  in  the  dockyards  to  an  extent  largely 
affecting  the  estimates.  It  was  a  time  when  the  high  prices  of  all 
materials  were  putting  a  very  heavy  strain  on  those  estimates ;  yet,  with 
the  consent  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  I  proposed  and  carried 
the  increase  in  taxes  because  I  thought  it  was  right.  I  scarcely 
think  I  have  alluded  to  this  fact  in  political  speeches  either  in  or  out 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  until  now,  and,  if  I  recall  it  now,  it  is  only  ^  Mr. 
in  reply  to  those  incessant  charges  against  us  of  undue  parsimony 
which  are  circulated  in  all  the  dockyards  for  electoral  purposes.  I 
would  it  were  possible  to  exclude  such  topics  from  political  contests ; 
but  if  they  are  forced  upon  you  at  Devonport,  you  are  entitled  to  refer 
to  the  past,  though  I  am  sure  that  even  in  the  heat  of  the  contest 
Liberal  candidates  will  not  follow  the  course  of  holding  out  hopes 
which  neither  party,  as  experience  has  shown,  can  fulfil. 

*  My  recollections  of  my  connection  with  the  dockyards,  though  six 
years  old,  are  still  fresh  enough  to  make  me  feel  deeply  anxious  that 
the  present  contest  should  be  decided  there,  as  elsewhere,  on  purely 
political  considerations,  and  not  on  the  totally  unfounded  assumptiou 
that  we  Liberals  should  be  less  determined  than  the  Conservatives, 
not  only  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  but  to  do  justice  to 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management,  the  construction,  the 
maintenance,  and  the  manning  of  the  fleet.' 
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MR.  SHAW.LEFEVRE, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times: 

Deficiency  SiB, — With  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
toniiA^^e  ralty  in  Westminster  on  Thursday  last  on  the  subject  of  the  Navy, 
SmdeTthe^  in  which  he  drew  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  ships  in 
J?"**'"^*-  April,  1874,  when  the  present  Government  came  into  office,  and 
ministra-  at  the  present  time,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  through  your 
columns,  on  behalf  of  the  late  Administration,  to  say  that  I  entaFely 
dispute  the  figures  which  Mr.  Smith  produced  and  his  method  of 
comparison. 

The  comparison  depends  upon  the  opinion  formed  now,  after 
six  years,  of  a  vast  number  of  individual  vessels  in  various  conditions ; 
and  a  return  of  an  argumentative  character  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  a  political  speech  gives  every  latitude  for  placing  ships  on  one  or 
other  side  of  an  arbitrary  line  which  divides  those  which  are  or 
were  fit  to  go  into  action  from  those  which  are  not  fit. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  full  details  upon  such  a  subject, 
but  if  the  return  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smith  is  drawn  up  on  the  same 
plan  as  a  return  moved  for  by  Sir  John  Hay  lafet  year  and  recently 
laid  before  Parliament,  I  could  point  out  a  number  of  vessels  most 
unfairly  put  into  the  list  of  those  alleged  to  be  unfit  for  action  in 
1874,  and  as  many  most  questionably  placed  in  the  list  at  the 
present  time  as  fit  for  action,  and  which  if  judged  of  by  the  same 
test  as  that  applied  to  1 874  should  be  excluded. 

I  have  the  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  method  of  comparison 
made  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  during  the  last  days  of  the  late  session  he 
refused  to  give  me  a  return  which  would  have  enabled  the  public 
to  judge  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  the  building  of  armour- 
plated  ships  in  the  dockyards  and  by  contract  during  the  time  the 
present  Government  has  been  in  office. 

A  recent  return  had  shown  that  96,397  tons  of  new  ships  had 
been  built  in  the  dockyards  and  by  contract  (irrespective  of  the 
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vote  of  credit  of  1868)  in  the  five  years  1869-73,  and  that  of  this    Mr.Shnw 
tonnage  62,698  were  armour-plated ;  while  for  the  last  five  years         ^^"^ 
the  total  tonnage  was  94,894,  and  of  armour-plated  vessels  only 
49,697  tons,  showing  a  deficiency  in  the  last  period  of  13,000  tons. 

I  had  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  return  overstated  the 
tonnage  of  ironclads  built  in  the  last  five  years.  I  accordingly  moved 
for  a  return  which  would  give  in  detail  the  names  of  the  ships  and 
their  tonnage  built  or  partially  built  since  April,  1874;  at  the  same 
time  I  constructed  a  table  in  this  form  from  materials  provided  in 
successive  estimates.  The  result  is  that  for  the  five  years  1869-73 
there  were  built  56,211  tons  of  armoured  vessels,  or  at  the  rate  of 
11,240  tons  per  annum,  and  for  the  six  years  1874-79  there  were 
built  in  the  dockyards  and  by  contract  out  of  the  ordinary  votes  only 
42,867  tons,  or  an  average  of  7,124  tons,  or  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 

The  table  also  shows,  as  Mr.  Reed  recently  pointed  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  no  single  ironclad  vessel  has  been  com- 
menced and  completed  in  the  dockyards  in  the  six  years  ;  that  the 
*  Inflexible,' which  was  commenced  in  1873,  is  still  incomplete,  and 
that  the  *Ajax'  and  *  Agamemnon,'  commenced  in  1877,  are  still 
little  more  than  half  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  built  or  bought  out  of  the  ordinary 
votes  there  are  the  four  ironclads  bought  out  of  the  vote  of  credit, 
with  a  tonnage  of  18,430.  Even  with  this  addition  the  average  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  only  10,000  tons,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  1 1,200  tons  for  the  previous  five  years ;  apart  from  these 
purchases,  the  building  in  the  dockyards  has  been  most  dilatory 
and  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  in  comparison  with 
those  of  France  and  other  countries 

When  I  add  that  the  money  spent  in  the  dockyards  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  at  the  rate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  one 
million  a  year  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  previous  period, 
making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  six  millions ;  that  to  this  must  be 
added  another  1^  million  representing  the  advantage  due  to  the 
greatly  reduced  price  of  shipbuilding  materials,  coals,  which  I  estimate 
at  10  per  cent. ;  and  that  another  million  and  a  half  were  spent  out 
of  the  vote  of  credit,  I  think  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that 
the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory.  For  the  aggregate  excess  of  nine 
millions,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five  years,  we  might  have 
built,  at  least,  18  ironclads  of  the  size  and  cost  of  the  *  Devastation,' 
or  we  might  have  built  a  fleet  of  imarmoured  vessels  more  numerous 
than  all  we  have  now  afloat.     What  has  become  of  the  money  is  a 
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Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre. 


question  which  naturally  arises.  A  very  small  part  of  it  has  been 
spent  in  repairing  ironclads.  I  ventured,  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Navy  Estimates  in  1879,  to  give  numerous  instances  of  wasteful 
expenditure — of  vessels  being  repaired  for  more  than  their  value ; 
of  vesselsj'^such  as  the  troopship  *  Orontes,'  lengthened  at  a  cost  of 
1 4 1,000Z.,  considerably  more  than  the  cost  price  of  a  new  vessel; 
of  the  inordinate  price  given  for  the  *  Independencia,'  and  the 
immense  sums  spent  on  subsequent  alterations,  bringing  her  cost 
to  nearly  double  the  cost  of  the  *  Devastation.'  No  answer  was  even 
attempted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  these  charges. 

I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

Gr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
ReadiDg,  March  27. 


ArmouK'plafed  Ships  huilt  or  commenced  in  Her  Mafesfy^i  Dockyards 

since  April  1874. 


T*nn« 

Tons  weight 

Tons  weight 

Remaining  to 

MIAl<vt<4 

built 

bailt 

be  bailt 

weigilb 

before  1874 

since  1874 

Apnl  1, 1880 

Alexandra 

6,100 

1,466 

4,644 

T^m^raire 

6,6.36 

364 

6,180 

Thunderer 

6,060 

6,201 

749 

— 

Dreadnought 

• 

7,860 

8,276 

4,076 

Shannon 

3,870 

826 

3,044 

Inflexible 

7,800 

79 

6,618 

803 

Ajax 

6,901 

3,390 

2,619 

Agamemnon 

6,901 

3,362 

2,639 

Colossus 

6,160 

762 

6,318 

Conqueror 

4,198 

730 

3,468 

Majestic 
Polyphemus  . 

6,160 

710 

6,440 

1,616 

703 

912 

10,691 

38,867 

20,991 

Armour-plated  Ships  built 

by  Contract  si 

nee  April  \,\%7^, 

•t  •. 

Tons  weight 

Nelson 

•                 •                 ■ 

.     4,600 

N< 

:>rtha] 

npton 

■                 • 

•                 t                 t 

.     4,60 

0 

Total 


9,000 


Armour-plated  Ships  bought  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  in  1878. 


Superb  . 
Neptune 
Belleisle 
Orion     . 


Total 


Tcmn  weight 

6,060 

6,080 

,       8,200 

8,i>00 

18,480 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE   TIMESy  MARCH   28,   1880,   ON 
THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   NAVY. 

It  is  curious  that  while  Mr.  Bright  has  been  denouncing  warlike  AUeged 
expenditure  as  no  better  than  throwing  money  to  the  bottom  of  the  of  todsSuc. 
sea,  it  has  been  made  a  complaint  against  the  Government  by  Lord  *^  i^*" 
Hartington  that  they  have  not  maintained  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
due  efficiency.  It  is  one  of  the  last  charges  which  would  be  expected 
to  be  brought  against  a  Conservative  Administration,  but  it  is  one 
which,  when  advanced  on  responsible  authority,  must  always  command 
attention  from  the  public.  The  Navy,  in  particular,  is  the  peculiar 
pride  of  the  British  people ;  and  perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
controversy  respecting  its  efficiency  is  perpetually  raging.  The 
disputes  of  successive  First  lx)rds  or  Chief  Constructors  resemble 
the  quarrels  of  architects.  Each  in  turn  maintains  that  the  construc- 
tions and  designs  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  were  of  the  most 
imperfect  character,  and  denounces  the  result  of  their  work  as  com- 
paratively valueless.  Soon  after  the  present  Ministry  had  taken 
office,  the  lat«  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
startled  the  House  and  the  country  by  declaring  that  we  had  little 
more  than  a  phantom  fleet ;  and  though  by  subsequent  explanations 
he  relieved  the  alarm  thus  created,  his  criticism  remained  as  a 
general  charge  against  the  naval  administration  of  the  preceding 
Government.  Now,  it  appears,  the  tables  are  to  l)e  turned,  and  the 
Liberal  leaders  are  advancing  a  precisely  similar  accusation  against 
the  present  administration  of  the  Admiralty,  and  are  making  it  a 
strong  point  in  their  case  against  the  Government.  The  charge  as 
first  brought  forward  by  Lord  Hartington  was  recently  answered 
by  Mr.  Smith,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  electors  of  Westminster ; 
and  to  this  reply  two  rejoinders  are  made  this  morning — one  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Childers  at  Pontefract,  the  other  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  which  will  be  found  in  our  columns.  It  is,  we  fear, 
impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  dispute  from  the 
materials  thus  supplied.     But  they  raise  a  question  of  very  great 
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Timrt,      luicii'M  to  the  cfmiifry,  and  one  wliieh  deinanilt?  thorough  discitifsioQ 
in  the  new  Parliament. 
»iii|»buiM-  ^^^-  Smith's  reply  to  the  original  charge  ug*ainst  him  involved  two 

intemnd        ntatements.     Tlie   tirst   was  a  re-assertion  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  de- 
ma  inur- 

Mticii  wriiitirin  of  the  state  of  the  Navy  as  inherited  from  his  predecessor ; 

iiredrHiii- '     the    seeond   was  an   allegation   that   its  emciency  has    been   vastly 
tb/pr"-        inen*as«*d  under  the  present  (iovernment.     *Tlie  fact  was,' he  said, 
Krtiiiiii^i,      Mhat    in    1H7()    the    Lil>eral    (Government    inherited,    through    the 
wv..  AWiiii-   i^xeiiions  of  th(»  hite  Mr.  Corrv,  a  verv  fine  fleet;  but  in  1874  the 
fleet  had  fallen  into  a  very  decrepit  condition.'     In  contrast  with  this 
n*sult  of  Lihend  adininistniti<m,  he  read  a  return,  for  which  he  had 
just  called  uinm  the  iK.»nn{inent  officials  of  the  Admiralty,  upon  whose 
faith  it  rested.     According  to  this  retuni,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1874, 
of  ironclad  shijis  fit  to  go  into  action  there  were  101,044  tons;  these 
ships  were  moved  by  74,908  indicated  horse-power,  and  they  had 
guns  which  at  oiu^  discharge  could  throw  37,000  lbs.  of  metal.    At  the 
present  time,  agjiinst  the  101,044  tons  of  ironclads  thus  prepared  for 
action  th<»re  are  272,000  tons ;  the  available  horse-power  has  been 
in(-reased  from   74,000  to  195,000 ;  and  as  against  the  37,000  lbs. 
weight  of  metal  there  can  now  be  discharged  1 11,000  lbs.    *That  was 
to  say,  our  shi])s  are  two  and  a  half  times  more  numerous  and  their 
W(iight  of  metal  is  throe  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  then.'     He  added 
that  Mhis  was  the  result  of  spending  more  money,  for  he  admitted 
that  during  the  last  six  years  they  had  si>ent  more  money  than  their 
jiredecessors.'     At    the    same  time  he  does  not  accuse  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt's  predecessor  of  indifTeronce  to  the   state  of  the  Navy,  but 
describes  him  as  'the  victim  of  circumstances.'     *Mr.  Goschen  was 
as  anxious  as  he  was  to  maintain  the?  fleet  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  but 
he  found  that  thci  whole  thought  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  directed 
to  building  shi[)s,  and  they  had  allowed  the  engines  and  boilers  to 
become  useless  and  ineffective.     I'hey  might  as  well  have  at  the 
railway  stations  a  fine  lot  of  engines  ranged  alongside,  and  not  one 
of  them  able   to   move.'     These   an;   formidable   figurefe,  and   the 
exjilanation  offered  of  them  is  very  simjile  and  intelbgible.     What 
is  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  rej)ly  ?     A  great   part  of  his  letter  may,  we 
think,  be  disregarded  as  irrelevant    to  the   issue.     He  takes  great 
l»ains  to  show  that  the  (iovernment  have  been  backward  as  compared 
with   their  predecessors   in   building  new  ironclads.     But,  whatever 
dispute  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the  work  executed, 
this  allegation  ap[>ears  to  be  in  substance  admitted.     Mr.  Smith's 
very  comj»laint  of  the  late  Admin istrfit ion  is  that  they  spent  too  much 
money  on  construction  and  too  little  on  repairs.     The  same  may  be 
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said  of  Mr.  Childers's  speech.  He  practically  admits  the  justice  of  Times. 
Mr.  Smith's  description  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  which  he 
was  First  I^ord.  He  found,  he  said,  that  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Corry, 
had  decided  quietly  '  to  cut  down  the  estimates,  and  to  build  at  that 
time  no  more  ironclads.'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Corry  had  determined 
to  devote  his  chief  attention  to  rendering  our  existing  ships  more 
efficient.     Mr.  Childers  at  once  determined  to  reverse  this  policy. 

*  It  seemed  to  me,'  he  says,  *much  more  important  to  be  ahead  in 
building  new  ships  with  the  last  improvements  than  to  patch  up  old 
ones.'  This  was  steadily  done  by  himself  and  by  Mr.  Goschen  who 
succeeded  him.  *  We  built  rather  more,  in  fact,  than  our  programme, 
and  we  spent  much  less  in  patching.'  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  are  two 
definite  i>olicies  placed  in  contrast,  and  fully  acknowledged  by  their 
authors.  Mr.  Goschen  clearly  summed  up  this  part  of  the  question 
in  the  late  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates.     *  There  were,'  he  said, 

*  two  distinct  policies  which  a  First  Lord  could  adopt — one  the 
repairing,  the  other  the  building  of  ships.  Now,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  adopted  the  former,  and  the  result  was  the 
complaint  as  to  the  paucity  of  the  ships  he  was  building.  .  .  .  The 
late  Government  pursued  a  diflferent  policy.  They  concentrated  a 
great  deal  of  their  attention  on  building,  and  were  in  consequence 
abused  for  not  having  repaired  sufficiently.'  This  being  admitted  to 
be  the  state  of  the  case  as  between  the  two  Governments,  the  public 
will  be  much  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  has  about 
as  much  to  say  for  itself  as  the  other,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  each 
of  the  two  policies  is  as  good  in  its  time  and  place,  provided  it  be  not 
carried  too  far.  If  our  Constitutional  system  provides  us  with  alter- 
nate administrations  at  the  Admiralty,  of  which  the  one  builds  ships 
and  the  other  periodically  brings  them  up  to  a  proper  state  of  effici- 
ency, we  shall  not,  after  all,  be  so  very  badly  off.  At  all  events,  the 
difference  between  these  two  systems  is  at  each  period  a  question  of 
policy  which  must  be  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  a  mere  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a  valid  charge 
against  the  efficiency  of  an  Administration. 

But  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  was  of  a  different  character. 
Either  policy,  as  we  havQ  said,  may  be  carried  too  far;  and  his 
statement  is  that,  whereas  the  late  Government  had  allowed  the 
Navy  to  become  '  decrepit '  from  want  of  repairs,  he  has  more  than 
doubled  its  efficiency  by  attending  to  them.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's 
answer  to  this  part  of  his  adversary's  case  amounts  to  a  simple 
denial  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  return  from  which  he  quotes. 
The  comparison,  he  urges,  depends  upon  the  opinions  formed  re- 
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7'imtt.  specting  a  vast  number  of  individual  vessels  in  various  conditions ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  place  reliance  on  *  a  return  of  an  argumenta- 
tive character,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  a  political  speech,  which 
gives  every  latitude  for  placing  ships  on  one  or  other  side  of  an 
arbitrary  line  which  divides  those  which  are  or  were  fit  to  go  into 
,  action  from  those  which  are  not  fit.'  Mr.  Childers's  reply  is  of  the 
same  nature,  but  to  some  extent  admits  the  technical  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Smith's  statement.  He  defends  his  policy  by  urging  that  some 
of  our  most  powerful  ships  would  only  be  required  when  war  broke 
out,  and  *  a  few  weeks'  work  would  then  be  wanted  to  complete  them.' 
Some  of  the  old  ironclads  would  not  be  wanted  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war,  '  and  they  too  might  be  left  to  be  put  in  thorough  condition 
later  on.'  Mr.  Smith's  return,  according  to  him,  is  made  up  by 
leaving  out  of  account,  under  cover  of  the  words  '  fit  to  go  into 
action,'  all  the  ironclads  which  needed  '  but  a  few  weeks '  to  render 
them  fit  for  service.  It  is  evident  that  any  number  of  ambiguities 
may  be  concealed  under  either  of  these  two  rival  statements.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  somewhat  arbitrary  opinion 
whether  a  ship  is  *  fit  to  go  into  action  ; '  on  the  other,  very  diflferent 
opinions  may  be  formed  as  to  the  value  of  a  Navy  in  which  there 
are  several  ironclads  which  need  '  a  few  weeks  '  to  render  them  fit 
for  work.  The  question  depends  on  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed ;  and  in  the  absence  of  further  explanation  it  is 
difficult  for  the  public  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Smith's  figures  exhibit  a  c6ntrdst  which  can  hardly  be  explained 
away  by  the  deduction  of  two  or  three  vessels  more  or  less  from  the 
rival  catalogues.  He  describes  our  present  ships  as  two  and  a  half 
times  more  numerous,  and  their  weight  of  metal  three  times  as 
heavy.  If  this  be  at  all  near  the  truth,  the  additional  money 
which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  accuses  him  of  having  wasted,  and  which 
he  admits  having  spent,  is  very  well  accounted  for.  The  dispute, 
as  we  have  said,  will  need  very  careful  discussion  when  Parliament 
meets.  Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  that  the  country  may  draw 
some  reassurance  from  the  dispute.  The  Liberals  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  the  Navy  when  they  left  office ;  and  the  Conserva- 
tives claim,  without  being  altogether  contradicted,  to  have  at  least 
maintained  its  full  efficiency.  Between  the  two,  and  their  mutual 
criticisms  and  rivalries,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  never  really  had 
a  phantom  fleet,  and  that  at  the  present  moment,  at  all  events,  it 
is  quite  equal  to  any  demands  which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 
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;  SIR  E,   J.   REED, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times: 

Sir, — I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion   Times, 

upon  the  above  subject  has  been  left  in  your  columns,  and,  as  the  isso! 

question  is  one  which  justly  causes  no  little  anxiety  throughout  the  on'^iT^* 

country,  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  throwing  further  light  Smith's 

upon  it.     In  the  last  naval  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  took  the  state  of 

some  pains  to  show  that  the  progress  of  ironclad   shipbuilding  had  in  1880. 

been  extraordinarily  dilatory  under  the  present  Administration,  and 

that  the  programme  for  the  future  operations  of  the  Eoyal  Dockyards 

was  to  the  last  degree  unsatisfactory,  and  even  absurd.     Upon  this 

demonstration  other  adverse  statements  were  based,  and  under  the 

provocation  thus  given  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  oflFered  a  reply  at  Exeter 

Hall  on  March  25,  in  which  he  asserted  (from  a  return  which  no 

one  outside  the  Admiralty  has  seen)  that  the  ironclad  ships  now  in 

a  state  of  readiness  for  sea  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  numerous 

and  as  strong  as  they  were  in   1874.'    Now,  so  far  as  the  figures 

given  go,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  welcome  to  all  lovers  of  the 

country,  and  that  they  have  some  substantial  value  and  significance 

I  most  readily  admit.     But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  my  duty  to  point 

out  that  such  figures  cover  the  most  dangerous  assumptions,  and, 

if  accepted  as  a  true  test  of  naval  strength,  would  lead  the  Navy  to 

ruin.     The   very   standards   adopted — viz.,   tonnage,    steam-power, 

and  weight  of  broadside — are  utterly  false  tests  of  strength  and 

fighting  efficiency ;  while  the  lumping  together  of  the  oldest  and 

most  effete  vessels  with  the  most  modem  is  a  process  of  which  a 

child   would   scarcely   be    capable   in   a   serious    discussion.     That 

tonnage  is  no  true   standard  will  be  obvious  to  all,  from  the  fact 

that  the  old  '  Warrior,'  with  her  4^-inch  armour  over  a  small  portion 

of  her,  figures  in  Mr.  Smith's  estimate  as  of  6,109  tons  (B.M.) ; 

while  the  *  Dreadnought,'  with  her  14-inch  armour,  appears  there 

as  of  5,030  tons,  although  the  *  Dreadnought '  is  probably  the  most 

powerful  finished  ironclad  in  the  world,  while   the  *  Warrior'  has 
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Heed. 


sidered  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  we  possess.  As  regards  the 
of  steam-power,  the  same  sort  of  contrast  exists,  the  very  eariiecl 
most  useless  standing  on  a  level  with  the  latest  and  mo«t  poverfol 
ships.  As  regards  the  third  standard,  weight  of  shot  and  shell 
thrown,  every  one  knows  that,  although  ten  shells  of  100  lbs.  weiglit 
each  would  be  jjerfectly  useless  in  a  naval  attack  upon  other 
clads,  they  would  weigh  as  much  as  one  shell  of  1,000  lbs. 
which  alone  might  destroy  any  one  of  the  early  ironclads.  Mr. 
Smith's  standards  are,  therefore,  utterly  fallacious,  and  the  eountiy 
may  well  feel  alarmed  when  its  Navy  is  committed  to  men  who 
know  no  better  than  to  employ  such  tests  of  naval  strength. 

Next  allow  me  to  set  forth  in  some  detail  the  process  by  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  built  up  his  Exeter  Hall  figures.  There  are  first  the 
five  ships  of  his  predecessors,  which  have  been  finished  in  the  Royal 
Dockyards,  and  of  which  one  (the  *  Thunderer ')  was  nearly  complete 
when  the  present  Government  took  office.     These  are : — *  Alexandra,^ 

*  Temeraire,'  *  Thunderer,'  *  Dreadnought,'  and  *  Shannon ;  *  tonnage, 
28,680 ;  indicated  horse-power,  32,100.  Next  there  are  the  four 
vessels  of  the  *  Hydra '  class,  to  which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  made 
reference  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last.     One   of  the  four — the 

*  Gorgon' — was  completed  and  commissioned  by  the  last  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  other  three  were  so  very  nearly  complete  that  that 
Government,  and  not  the  present,  ought  to  be  credited  with  them. 
These  give: — *  Cyclops,'  *  Hecate,'  and  *  Hydra;'  tonnage  8,190, 
indicated  horse-power  5,000.  We  must  add  to  these  the  only  two 
ironclads  produced  out  and  out  (by  contract)  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment— viz.,  *  Nelson  'and  *  Northampton  ;  '  tonnage,  9,000;  indicated 
horse-jx^wer,  12,000;  and  likewise  the  ships  purchased  out  of  the 
extraonlinary  War  Vote  of  Credit  —  tonnage,  18,200;  indicated 
hors^-fKJwer,  24,230.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  total  results  of  the 
iffturliul  shipbuilding  ojKjrations  of  the  Government  during  their 
ftit  vKir?^  of  powi'r,  and  may  be  brought  together  thus : — 

Tonnage  In.  H.  P. 

.*Jiij^  >»"jriin  Jirul  sulvMicfd  by  their  pre(l«Tf»R«orfi         .     28,080  ?2,lU0 

*  Mv'Ira'HaM 8,190  5,000 

h>ii|.»  Uilf  hv  touUtu^i J>,000  12,000 

;',h<j^  |*.if/'hji*.^l  with  Vot#- of  Credit                             .     18,2(K)  24,230 

U'ti'  ^ii  Uitvi-  f;4,rH>0  out  r,f  the  170,000  tons,  and  73,000  out 
of  t\it'  120/Mi^i  iridi/';it<'d  liorH^^-jHrntT,  which  Mr.  Smith  claims  to 
Lav*;  a/M^^I  to  lli*-  tUtt'tt-ui  ironchul  Navy  of  the  country  since  1874. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  roughly  speaking,  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  Sir  E.  J 
is  due  to  work  executed  by  his  predecessors ;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  vessels  of  the  *  Hydra '  class,  and  of  the  *  Thunderer '  and  *  Dread- 
nought,' advantage  has  been  taken,  in  swelling  the  figures,  of  the 
naere  accident  of  a  few  ships  being  just  short  of  completion  when 
the  Government  was  changed  in  1874.  There  are  none  of  the  iron- 
clads commenced  by  the  Government  in  this  state  at  the  present 
moment. 

Any  impartial  person  inspecting  the  above  figures  must  clearly 
see  that  when  the  results  of  the  labours  of  their  predecessors  and 
of  the  War  Vote  of  Credit  are  taken  away  the  Government  produc- 
tion of  new  ironclad  ships  has  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and  if 
similar  negligence  were  persisted  in  the  pre-eminence  of  our  Navy 
would  soon  be  gone. 

But  what  they  have  been  unable  to  perform  in  fact  by  ship- 
building they  have  succeeded  in  appearing  to  accomplish  by  ship- 
repairing,  and  Mr.  Smith's  quantities  of  eflficient  tonnage  and  horse- 
power have  been  inflated  to  large  proportions  by  counting  in  a  crowd 
of  ironclads  of  the  old  type  which  have  undergone  repair  or  refit. 
That  they  have  been  rightly  and  wisely  repaired  and  refitted  I  readily 
admit,  and  I  praise  them  for  having  done  the  work ;  but  I  blame 
them,  and  I  blame  them  with  whatever  severity  I  can  command, 
for  availing  themselves  of  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the 
public  with  an  amount  of  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Navy  which  would  be  entirely  fatal  if  indulged 
in.  Out  of  the  many  ironclad  ships  repaired  (about  a  dozen)  there 
are  but  three  (*  Hercules,' '  Audacious,'  and  *  Lord  Warden  ')  which 
were  not  laid  down  before  my  appointment  to  Jthe  Admiralty  as  long 
ago  as  1863.     All  the  others  {'  Warrior,'  *  Black  Prince,'  'Achilles,' 

*  Minotaur,'  'Agincourt,'*  Northumberland,'  *  Hector,'  *  Prince  Albert,' 

*  Wivern ')  are  of  the  oldest  type,  with  armour  which  is  no  longer 
considered  worthy  to  be  called  armour,  and  devoid  of  most  of  the 
qualities  of  a  modem  ironclad.  And  yet  they  swell  the  aggregate  of 
Mr.  Smith's  figures  by  50,000  tons  and  by  nearly  50,000  indicated 
horse-power. 

It  appears   needless   to  pursue  the   inquiry  further.     That  the  Building? 
First  Lord  and  the  Government  deserve  the  credit  of  preventing  ino^erto 
even  old  and  comparatively  worthless  ironclads  from  falling  in  large  ^"ajr*^" 
numbers  out  of  repair  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  they  deserve,  in  my 
opinion,  the  severest  censure  for  neglecting  to  push  forward  the 
ships  of  modem  type,  and  for  squandering  six  whole  years  and  an 
excessive  dockyard  expenditure  without  having  added  a  single  iron- 
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Sir.E.J.  clad  ship  of  their  own  initiation  to  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Royal 
Dockyards,  or  having  even  brought  any  approximately  to  completion. 
There  will  now  be  a  change  of  Government,  and  with  it  there 
must  be  a  great  change  in  the  dockyard  programme  for  the  coming 
year.  Whoever  may  undertake  to  administer  the  Navy,  if  I  should 
to-morrow  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
urge  upon  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  considerable  modification 
of  the  present  shipbuilding  proposals  of  the  Government. 

I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have  seen  Mr.  Smith  retire 
from  his  high  office  with  perfect  credit;  as  it  is,  he  retires  with 
much  credit  I  willingly  admit,  but  nevertheless  imder  conditions 
which  make  his  removal  from  office  give  new  hope  for  the  greatness 
and  power  of  our  naval  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  Reed. 

Royal  Hotel,  Cardiff:  April  5. 
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MR.  BRASSEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times  J 

Sir, — Having  watched  the  administration  of  the  Navy  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  with  close  attention,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  controversy  between  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  on  the 
subject  of  shipbuilding  in  our  dockyards. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  impartial  observer  that  the  re-  Number  of 
ductions  in  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  dockyards  were  carried  in  dock- 
too  far  in  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration.  But  {g^f  1*^70 
the  responsibility  for  those  reductions  belongs  at  least  as  much  to 
Mr.  Corry  and  to  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  as  to  the  able  administrators 
who  filled  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  late 
Cabinet.  The  reductions  proposed  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Childers 
were  based  on  a  report  prepared  in  1870  by  Sir  Spencer  Robinson, 
as  Controller  of  the  Navy,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board,  of  which 
he  himself  was  a  member.  The  report  opens  with  a  review  of  the 
dockyard  expenditure  during  the  four  preceding  years.  It  gives 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  dockyards  and  the  expenditure 
on  wages  from  year  to  year.  In  the  estimates  for  1866-67,  pre- 
pared by  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  administration,  provision  is  made 
for  18,618  artificers,  and  for  an  expenditure  in  wages  of  1,065,1 94i. 
No  appreciable  change  was  made  in  these  figures  in  the  estimates 
for  the  following  year,  for  which  Sir  John  Pakington  was  responsible. 
In  1868-69  there  was  much  discussion  at  the  Admiralty  in  reference 
to  the  estimates,  and  the  late  Mr.  Corry,  who  had  originally  con- 
templated a  large  addition  to  the  shipbuilding  work,  both  in  the 
dockyards  and  by  contract,  finally  proposed  a  reduction  of  3,049 
artificers  in  the  Government  establishments.  The  number  borne 
in  the  previous  year  having  been  for  some  time  in  excess  of  the 
number  voted,  no  less  than  4,000  men  were  discharged,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  closing  Deptford  yard.  No  reduction  under 
succeeding  administrations  was  so  sweeping  as  that  enforced  under 
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Mr.         the  Admiralty  of  1868.     Where  great  fluctuations  occur  from  year 
to  year  in  the  amount  of  work  carried  out  in  the  dockyards,  economy 
is  impossible.     The  sudden  change  of  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Corry 
offered  a  bad  precedent  to  succeeding  administrations. 
Nambere  In  the  estimates  for  1869-70,  as  revised  by  Mr.  Childers,  the 

^Ji  *  number  of  artificers  and  labourers  to  be  employed  in  the  dockyards 
1870-71.  ^j^g  reduced  by  1,130;  but  the  total  tonnage  to  be  built  fell  short  of 
the  amount  for  the  previous  year  by  986  tons  only,  and  the  ironclad 
construction  was  actually  raised  from  7,538  to  8,866  tons.  The 
construction  of  new  ships  was  prosecuted,  nevertheless,  with  unabated 
activity  by  diminishing  the  strength  of  our  foreign  squadrons,  and 
thus  lessening  the  demands  on  the  dockyards  for  repairs  and  reliefs. 
The  estimates  for  1870-71  were  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
rigorous  principles  of  retrenchment  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Admi- 
nistration were  pledged,  and  the  pruning-knife  was  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  dockyard  expenditure.  The  number  of  workmen  was 
fixed  at  11,276,  being  a  reduction  of  2,866  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  Childers  belonged  to  a  Cabinet  determined  on  a 
vigorous  effort  to  keep  down  expenditure ;  but  the  economies  for 
which  he  is  responsible  were  made  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  his 
professional  adviser.  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  had  stated,  in  the  report 
already  quoted,  in  reviewing  the  shipbuilding  operations  in  the  dock- 
yards in  1869-70,  that  *the  very  great  care  exercised  in  undertaking 
repairs,  and  the  steady  discouragement  given  to  expending  money  on 
obsolete  ships,  showed  that  a  larger  provision  had  been  made  under 
the  head  of  repairs  and  maintenance  than  was  strictly  necessary. 
Hence  the  administration  was  able  in  1870  to  proi>ose  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  artificers  for  the  ensuing  year.  ...  To 
keep  pace  with  the  wants  both  of  ironclads  and  of  wooden  ships  an 
addition  of  about  19,000  or  20,000  tons  per  annum  is  fairly  necessary. 
Of  this,  about  15,500  tons,  equally  divided  between  armoured  and 
unarmoured  ships,  might  be  built  in  our  dockyards.  I  believe  that 
11,000  artificers  and  625,000/.  in  wages  would  build  the  above 
amount  annually  and  maintain  what  it  is  really  necessary  to  main- 
tain.' 

Sir  Spencer  Robinson  was  clearly  under  the  impression  that  the 
previous  expenditure  on  repairs  had  been  extravagant.  While  as- 
senting to  an  aggregate  redaction  of  not  less  than  2,866  men,  he 
had  at  the  same  time  contemplated  a  new  distribution  of  the  dock- 
yard labour,  allotting  only  4,927  men  to  repairs,  and  increasing  the 
number  employed  in  shipbuilding  by  450.  The  extent  to  which  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  proposed  to  be  cairied 
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under  the  new  arrangements  may  be  readily  understood  from  a  Mr. 
comparison  of  the  numbers  appropriated  to  this  branch  of  dockyard 
work  in  1869-70  with  the  corresponding  numbers  in  previous  years. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 1869-70,  for  repairs,  8,243  men  ; 
1868-69,  for  repairs,  9,833  men;  1867-68,  for  repairs,  8,296  men; 
1866-67,  for  repairs,  11,936  men. 

The  policy  of  retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  on  repairs,  com- 
bined with  an  increase  in  the  construction  of  new  tonnage,  as 
proposed  by  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  was  resolutely  adopted  by  Mr. 
Childers ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  men  employed,  he  succeeded,  in  1870-71,  in  completing  9,567  tons 
weight  of  ironclad  construction  in  the  dockyards. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  results  were  attained  by  a  restric- 
tion of  the  appropriation  for  repairs  which  has  not  been  warranted  by 
increased  experience  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  ironclad  fleet.  Iron 
hulls,  when  properly  cared  for,  possess  great  durability ;  but  boilers 
deteriorate  rapidly,  and  considerable  sums  are  constantly  being 
expended,  in  alterations  in  the  rig,  the  armament,  and  the  fighting 
equipment. 

The  first  note  of  alarm  was  sounded  by  Sir  Spencer  Kobinson  sir  Spencer 
himself,  in  a  paper  dated  August  4,  1870,  only  seven  months  after  he  J|°^°J2n.* 
had  expressed  his  approval  of  great  economies  in  the  expenditure  on  d«m  of 
repairs.     Reviewing  the   condition  of  the  Navy,  and  the  state  of  1870. 
preparation  for  contingencies  which  might  possibly  arise  out  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  he  reports  that,  of  39  ironclads  in  the  hands  of 
the  Navy  only  twenty-two  were  available  for  general  service,  and  that 
six  special  ships  were  similarly  available  for  special  service.     He  con- 
sidered that  the  provision  in  the  dockyards  was  insufficient  for  secure 
neutrality,  and  that  any  delay  in  making  further  preparation  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  country. 

No  time  was  lost  by  Mr.  Childers  in  giving  effect  to  the  urgent 
recommendations  of  his  responsible  professional  adviser,  and,  a  vote 
of  two  millions  having  been  taken  for  additional  armaments,  a  sum 
of  half  a  million  was  applied  by  a  Board  minute  of  August  9  to  the 
completion  of  the  repairs  of  ironclads,  expediting  the  *  Thunderer ' 
and  the  *  Dreadnought,'  and  the  payment  of  the  first  instalments 
on  the  four  armoured  vessels  of  the  '  Cyclops '  class.  In  the  estimates 
for  the  following  year,  provision  was  made  for  12,850  men,  being 
an  addition  of  1,574  to  the  numbers  voted  in  the  previous  year, 
which  had  been  cordially  accepted  by  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  as 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Navy.  In  the  interval,  however,  he 
had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem  possibility  of  a  European 
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war,  and  his  views  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  had  been  so 
completely  changed  by  the  altered  circumstances  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty,  in  a  confidential  paper  of  January  13,  1871,  to  make 
a  formal  representation  to  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  that  13,500  artificers 
was  the  lowest  number  which  would  suffice,  and  that,  even  with 
that  very  considerable  augmentation,  the  necessary  work  would  be 
stinted  and  starved.  In  the  paper  in  question,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  Mr.  Childers,  whose  health  had  given  way  from 
overwork  in  the  public  service,  would  have  approved  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  dockyards.  No  difficulty,  however, 
was  experienced  with  Mr.  Goschen.  In  the  first  estimate  prepared 
under  his  supervision,  the  number  of  workmen  was  raised  to  the 
standard  which  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  had  insisted  upon,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  further  addition  was  made  of  1,380  men  to  the 
strength  of  the  dockyards. 

The  increase  in  dockyard  expenditure,  which  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  prevent  even  under  the  eflfective  control  of  Mr.  Childers 
and  Mr.  Groschen,  was  continued  for  the  first  two  years  after  the 
accession  of  the  present  Administration  to  power.  It  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  1875-76,  when  the  vote  for  wages  amounted 
to  1,025,477^.,  being  an  increase  of  394,074Z.  as  compared  with  the 
year  1870-71.  No  material  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  interval, 
and  the  increased  expenditure  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet.  In  1875-76  the  armoured 
construction  was  only  10,641  tons,  as  compared  with  9,567  tons  in 
1870-71,  and  the  unarmoured  construction  fell  away  from  3,942  to 
3,516  tons. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  review  of  recent  dockyard 
administration  without  acknowledging  the  efforts  of  the  eminent 
public  servants  who  have  followed  one  another  at  the  Admiralty  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  ;  but  when  it  is  attempted  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  alleged  neglect  of  a  Liberal  Ministry 
to  maintain  the  fleet  in  a  condition  for  active  service,  it  is  the  duty 
of  impartial  and  attentive  spectators  to  remind  the  public  that  the 
reductions  in  the  dockyards  were  due,  not  to  a  desire  to  stint  the 
Navy,  but  to  inexperience  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  ironclad  ships. 
The  policy  of  Mr.  Childers  was  not  merely  approved,  but  suggested 
by  Sir  Spencer  Robinson.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Liberal  adminis- 
tration the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  were 
inadequate ;  but  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  aggregate  expen- 
diture, almost  the  whole  of  which  has  been  absorbed  in  repairs, 
must  have  been  watched  with  the  deepest  concern  by  all  who  desire 
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that  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy  should  grow  in  proportion 
to  its  cost. 

Between  1874  and  1879  thirteen  ironclads,  with  a  total  displace- 
ment of  101,252  tons,  were  launched  from  the  English  dockyards. 
In  the  same  interval  the  French  launched  65,775,  and  the  Germans 
36,577  tons  of  armoured  ships.  The  list  of  armoured  ships  in  con- 
struction in  the  French  dockyards,  as  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
AnnSe  Maritime^  included  five  first-class  and  seven  second-class 
ships,  and  six  first-class  and  two  second-class  coast-defence  vessels. 
In  the  German  dockyards  three  armoured  ships  of  the  *  Sachsen ' 
type,  of  7,400  tons,  and  eight  armoured  gunboats  of  the  *  Wespe  ' 
type,  of  1 ,000  tons,  are  in  various  stages  of  progress.  Ironclad  ships 
are  now  being  built  in  the  German  and  the  French  dockyards  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  we  are  building  for  our  own  Navy,  and  from  a 
naval  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  the 
formidable  fleets  now  building  for  the  most  ambitious  naval  Powers 
on  the  Continent  are  not  likely  to  be  combined  against  us. 

The  annexed  table  is  taken  from  the  Navy  Estimates  and  from 
a  return  of  tonnage  built,  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Docki/ards. 


Mr. 
Brasiiey. 

Armoured 

constrac- 

lion  iu 

England, 

Germany, 

and 

France. 


Ytar 

1        Total  weight  of  hall  already  built 

iiriiiiccTD 

Ironclads 

Unannourcd 

£                                  Tons 

Tons 

1870-71 

11,276 

631 ,403                 9,667 

3,942 

1871-72 

12,860 

706,638  • 

.6,261 

7,167 

1872-73 

12,868 

712,671 

6,789 

6,632 

1873-74 

13,600 

841,668 

6,003 

6,817 

1874  76 

16,120 

967,214 

7,916 

3,388 

1876-76 

16,000 

1,026,477 

10,341 

3,616 

1876-77 

16,100 

1,016,947 

7,920 

6,617 

1^77-78 

16,109 

1,014,829 

6,940 

6,112 

1878-79 

1 

17,666 

1,016,102 

6,912 

4,817 

To  be 

built 

1879-80 

10,111 

l,012,a38                 7,493                    4,668 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Thomas  Brassey. 

April  6,  11 

380. 
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OBSERVATIONS   OF  THE   TIMES  ON   THE   PRECEDING 

LETTERS. 


The  Timet.  Amid  the  electoral  turmoil  of  the  last  ten  days  it  is  possible  that 
Bii-r^ard  a  discuFsion  on  the  state  of  the  Navy,  which  has  been  carried  on 
Mr"w"H  ^^^  ^^  election  speeches  and  in  letters  published  in  our  columns. 
Smith.  has  attracted  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  All  parties  are  osten- 
sibly agreed  that  questions  concerning  the  national  defences,  more 
especially  those  which  turn  on  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
Navy,  are  not  to  be  used  as  mere  weapons  of  party  warfare.  Some- 
how or  other  it  always  seems  to  haj)pen,  in  spite  of  this  salutary 
imderstanding,  that  when  either  party  succeeds  the  other  in  office 
it  discovers  that  its  predecessor  has  been  mismanaging  the  Navy, 
and  has  left  it  in  a  lamentable  state  of  inefficiency.  When  the 
present  Government  came  into  office  in  1874,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who 
was  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  created  no  little  alarm,  in 
moving  the  Navy  Estimates,  by  declaring  that  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  phantom  fleet  and  dummy  ships.  The  natural  in- 
ference was  that  this  was  all  that  his  predecessors  at  the  Admiralty 
had  left  him.  But  the  public  alarm  was  soon  allayed  when  it  was 
found  that  Air.  Ward  Hunt  was  prepared  to  accept  his  predecessor's 
estimates  with  very  slight  modifications,  and  that  a  few  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  all  that  he  needed  to  restore  the  Navy  to  what 
he  considered  a  state  of  efficiency.  Latterly  the  charge  has  been 
retorted.  Again  we  are  told  that  the  state  of  the  Navy  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  the  present  Government  has  mismanaged  it, 
although  it  has  spent  a  good  deal  more  money  than  its  predecessors. 
In  six  years  it  has  built  no  ironclads  of  its  own  in  the  dockyards, 
and  has  not  even  completed  some  that  were  already  begun  when  it 
took  office.  To  this  Mr.  Smith  replies  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  repair  ships  as  they  needed  it  I'ather  than  to  build 
new  ones  rapidly,  and  that  the  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
will  not  suffice  for  both  purposes  at  once.     This  defence  was  practi- 
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cally  endorsed  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  Time$ 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  But  Mr.  Smith  has  what,  at  any 
rate,  appears  to  be  an  even  more  complete  defence  than  this  to  offer. 
In  a  speech  delivered  a  fortnight  ago,  he  revived  the  forgotten  scare 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  again  accused  the  former  Govern- 
ment of  allowing  the  fleet  to  *  fall  into  a  very  decrepit  condition.' 
Now,  however,  he  tells  us,  such  has  been  the  energy  of  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty,  that  as  compared  with  1874  *  our  ships  are  two 
and  a  half  times  more  numerous  and  their  weight  of  metal  is  three 
times  as  heavy  as  it  was  then.' 

So  far  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Smith  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment.    But  his  speech  only  served  to  renew  the  controversy.     Besides 
his  speech,  and  that  of  Mr.  Childers  in  reply  to  it,  we  have  printed 
letters  from  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  Mr.  Reed,  from  Mr.  Smith  himself, 
from  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  and  from  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey — that  is 
to  say,  from  the  present  and  a  former  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  a  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  from  a  former  Controller  of 
the  Navy,  from  a  former  Chief  Constructor,  and  from  an  independent 
critic  of  naval  affairs  whose  opinion  is  justly  respected.     It  certainly 
ought  to  be  possible  to  draw  some  definite   conclusion  from  this 
conflict  of  officials  and  experts.     We  will  not  perplex  oiu*  readers 
with  all  the  details  of  a  long  and  intricate  discussion ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  they  will  not  be  very  far  wrong  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  party  is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Navy  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  though,  as  a  ^^^  ^j^.j^ 
matter  of  fact,  each  has  pursued  the  same  end  by  the  adoption  of  *j}g  ""<*«' 
different  means.     To  go  back  to  1868,  Mr.  Corry  decided  in  that  Mr'.ChU- ' 
year  to  reduce  the  estimates,  and  to  build  no  more  ironclads  for  the  mJ^g^- 
present.     Mr.  Childers,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Corry,  decided  to  reverse  ^^^^' 
this  policy,  though  he  endeavoured  still  to  keep  down  expenditure 
by  a  re-organisation  of  dockyard  administration.     His  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  by  the   practical    failure  of  some  of  the 
proposed  measures  of  reform.     Mr.  Goschen  continued  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Childers  in  building  new  ships,  and  during  his  administration 
the  dockyard  expenditure  was  gradually  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  much  larger  number  of  artificers  in  order  to  complete 
the  work  annually  provided  for  in  the  estimates.     When  the  present  Attention 
Government  came  into  office  in  1874,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  reverted  to  ^^J^^ei^ 
the   policy,  formerly  pursued   by  Mr.  Corry,  of  repairing  existing  to  building, 
ships  in  preference  to  building  new  ones,  and  the   siime  policy  has 
likewise  been  pursued  in  the  main  by  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
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Times,      Admiraltv.     Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  this   is   in  substance  a  true 
account  of  the  matter,  the  public  has,  so  far,  little  reason  to  complain 
of  the  policy  of  either  j>arty.     Each  is  adniittedly  necessary  in  turn, 
while  b(»th  cannot  \ye  pursued  together.     It  is  quite  another  question 
whether  the  i>olicy  i»f  Mr.  Cliilders  and  Mr.  Goschen  was  as  efficient 
as  it  should  have  been,  or  whether  that  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr. 
8mith  has  not  been  more  extravagant  than  it   need  be — in  other 
wonis,  whether  Mr.  Goschen  left  *  dummy  ships '  and  a  *  decrepit 
fleet,'  and  whether  Mr.  Smith  has  been  *  patching  up  old  ships  *  at 
an  excessive  cost  and  presenting  a  fallacious  appearance  of  strength 
by  placing  obsolete  ironclads  in  a  line  with  the  latest  specimens 
of  naval  construction,  or  accrediting  ten  shells  of  100  lbs.  with  the 
same  offensive  and  destructive  ix>wer  as  a  single  shell  of  1,000  lbs., 
as  Mr.  Reed  accuses  him  of  doing.     With  the  acknowledged  policy 
of  either  party  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  fault  to  be  found  ; 
but  fair  criticism  of  its  execution  in  detail  is  not  only  permissible 
but  highly  advantageous  to  the  public  service.     Perhaps,  however, 
for  criticism  of  this  latter  kind  Parliament  is  the  more  appropriate 
jJace  ;  there  only  can  mis-statements  be  at  once  corrected  and  mis- 
understandings  promptly   removed.     A   running  controversy  over- 
loaded with  statement  and  counter-statement,  with  returns  alleged 
to  be  fallacious,  and  with  comparisons  declared  to  be  misleading,  is 
apt  to  bewilder  the  public,  and  to  divert  its  attention  from   the 
main  question  at  issue,  which  is  whether  the  Navy  has  been  succes- 
sively maintained  by  each  i>arty  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to 
enable  it  to  deal  with  all  such  emergencies  as  it  is  reasonable  and 
prudent  to  take  into  account.     If  one  party  is  to  be  accused  of  leaving 
a  decrepit  fleet  and  the  other  of  piitching  up  useless  ships  and  of 
squandering  money  on  reiwirs,  and  if  each  can  successfully  rebut 
the  charge,  it  is  difficult  fur  plain  men  to  Mieve  that  party  spirit 
has  been  entirely  excluded  from  a  discussion  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  free  from  it. 
Satisfac-  There  is  nothing  more  easy  in   this  country  than   to  get  up  a 

ofTiie'Tt    *  ^^^^ '  al)out  the  Navy.     It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  periodically 
of  the  recurs  whenever  a  change  of  Government  is  imminent,  or  has  lately 

taken  place.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  when  each  party  has  identified 
itself  with  a  })olicy  which  is  the  necessary  comjJement  of  that  of 
the  other ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted.  There  is  no 
l)oint  on  which  the  nation  at  large  is  more  sensitive  than  that  of 
the  condition  of  its  Navy,  and  yet  there  is  none  on  which,  owing  to 
the  recriminations  of  technical  critics,  it  is  more  difficult  for  out- 
siders  to   form   an   accurate   and   decisive   opinion.     After  all,  we 
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cannot  but  place  some  trust  in  the  responsible  Ministers  of  either  T'met, 
party.  What  the  nation  wants  is  a  Navy  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  it  would  ceitainly  wish  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
primary  care  of  each  successive  Administration.  The  choice  of  the 
best  means  for  seeming  that  end  it  is  very  willing  to  leave  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  it.  Naval  science  is  so  technical,  naval 
warfare  is  so  entirely  changed  in  all  its  conditions,  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  public  to  judge  of  many  of  the  questions  at 
issue  regarding  them.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  frightened  by  the  as- 
sumption that  England's  naval  supremacy  is  virtually  at  an  end 
because  some  nation  has  a  ship  with  thicker  plates  and  bigger  guns 
than  any  of  ours,  or  because  the  fleetiJ  of  several  nations  combined 
can  be  proved  on  paper  to  be  capable  of  overpowering  all  the  ships 
that  we  could  array  against  them.  A  new  gun  is  found  capable  of 
piercing  the  thickest  plate,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  thicker  plate  is 
rolled,  which  in  it«  turn  defies  the  gun.  Thus  the  battle  rages 
from  year  Vy  year,  and  we  are  subject  to  periodical  panics,  as  though 
the  fighting  power  of  a  fleet  could  be  accurately  measured  by  size 
of  gun  and  weight  of  armour  alone.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  true 
policy  of  naval  administration  is  to  take  science  for  its  servant,  and 
not  for  its  master ;  to  keep  steadily  abreast  of  all  that  science  can  do 
and  all  that  mechanical  skill  can  accomplish,  to  fit  the  fleet  for  its 
duties  in  time  of  i^eace,  and  to  take  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
possible  and  probable  contingencies  of  war.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  England  builds  ships  of  war  for  all  nations,  and  that  all  nations 
come  to  England  to  study  the  best  methods  of  naval  administration. 
The  explanation  is  that  we  are  acknowledged  to  know  more  about 
the  matter  than  others,  and  to  turn  our  knowledge  to  at  least  as 
good  an  account.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  our  naval  supremacy, 
and  so  long  as  we  have  confidence  in  ourselves  and  exercise  a 
reasonable  foresight  we  need  entertain  no  serious  fear  of  losing  it. 


VOL.  IV.  M 
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SIR  SPENCER  ROBINSON. 


Naval  ex- 
|)enditurc 
dfiterinined 
by  Prime 
Ministor. 


To  the  Edltar  of  the  *  IVme«.' 

g^K^ — I  certainly  do  not  regret  having  published  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  England  as  a  Naval  Power,  though  it  has 
brought  no  little  trouble  on  rae  in  my  endeavours  to  prevent  a  i>arty 
use  l^ing  made  of  the  facts  I  there  stated.  I  can  only  rejoice  at 
finding  the  condition  of  the  Navy  occupying  the  attention  of  such 
distinguished  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Bnissey — a  condition  which,  on 
very  different  grounds,  they  all  consider  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
1  cannot  doubt  that  the  attention  thus  called  to  it  will  lead  to  the 
insecure  position  of  our  country — intimately  depending  for  its 
existence  on  its  naval  power— being  exchanged  for  one  of  just  and 
reasonable  security.  The  question  ought  certainly  not  to  be  treated 
from  a  party,  still  less  from  a  personal,  point  of  view.  But  as,  from 
a  mistaken  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  and  power  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Brassey 
blames  Mr.  Corry  and  myself  for  reductions  effected  in  the  Navy 
Estimates,  I  must  remind  him  that  the  F'irst  I^ord  of  the  Admiralty 
is  only  one  of  a  council,  subordinate  himself  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  from  my  own  knowledge  I  can  state  that  his  decisions  as  to  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  Navy  are,  or  were,  frequently  overruled. 
The  Urst  Lord  is,  or  used  to  be,  told,  and  he  repeated  it  to  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  '  You  can  only  have  so  much  money  for  the 
Tnat^riel  of  the  Navy ;  do  the  best  you  can  with  it.'  My  own  ex- 
perience was  that  careful  consideration  of  how  the  money  allowed 
by  the  Government  could  be  most  beneficially  applied  always  took 
place  between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Controller  of  the  Navy.  The 
latter,  though  a  trusted  and  influential  sulwrdinate,  was  the  servant 
of  the  Government ;  and  if  he  carried  his  remonstmnces  too  far  he 
was  liable  to  the  rebuke,  '  that  some  one  must  govern  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  to  do  so.' 

The  estimates  for  1870-71  presented  a  large  reduction  on  those 
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of  previous  years,  principally  in  the  votes  referring  to  the  Tnateriel,  Sir  Spencer 
These  reductions  are  much  censured  by  Mr.  Brassey.  They  were,  Reduction 
as  I  have  just  described,  initiated  by  the  Government.  Belonging  van^^^" 
to  a  reforming  Administration,  painfully  conscious  as  I  was  that,  i870-7i. 
notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  under  our  former  dockyard  system,  I  proposed 
the  very  large  reductions  in  dockyard  expenditure,  coupled  with  a 
thorough  reform  already  begun  in  our  dockyard  establishments,  the 
cardinal  point  being  the  substitution  of  management  and  direct 
responsibility  in  these  establishments  for  superintendence.  I  worked 
zealously  and  cordially  under  my  immediate  chief  to  effect  all  the 
reductions  rendered  necessary  by  the  Government's  decision.  I 
believed  that,  under  certain  conditions,  in  which  Mr.  Childers 
entirely  agreed,  the  number  of  men  proposed  (11,256)  could  perform 
the  amount  of  work  which  was  necessary  for  our  then  wants.  I  had 
been  able  to  report  in  the  early  part  of  1870  that  every  ironclad, 
exclusive  of  those  just  launched,  with  one  exception  (the  *  Ix)rd  Clyde,' 
under  repair),  was  either  in  commission  or  ready  for  sea ;  that  we  had 
built  in  the  dockyards  upwards  of  8,500  tons  (builder's  measurement) 
of  ironclads  during  the  preceding  twelve  months ;  that  the  programme 
of  wooden  shipbuilding  had  been  substantially  complied  with ;  and 
that  the  reliefs  for  foreign  service  had  been  easily  met  out  of  the 
reserves, 

I  have  ereat  doubts  whether  a  similar  and  as  satisfactory  state-  „         - 

o  *^  Reasons  for 

ment  could  have  been  made  in  many  subsequent  years.  The  measure  increase 
of  reduction  I  proposed  was  to  a  great  extent  experimental.  Its  in  1870. 
success  depended  on  many  conditions,  which  could  not  be  positively 
secured,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  peace,  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  force  to  be  employed  on  foreign  stations,  an  absolute  refusal 
to  make  capricious  or  unnecessary  alterations  in  ships  already  built,  as 
well  as  to  repair  useless  and  obsolete  ships,  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  concerned  in  and  out  of  the  Admiralty,  the  completion  of  very 
extensive  reforms,  the  exercise  of  forethought,  method,  and  thrift  not 
always  to  be  relied  on  in  subordinates ;  so  that,  when  all  these  things 
are  duly  weighed,  I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although, 
perhaps,  justified  in  taking  the  part  I  did,  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  made  those  reductions  less  extensive,  and  to  have 
assumed  rather  the  part  of  the  unwilling  than  that  of  the  willing 
horse  in  these  transactions.  Peace  came  to  an  end  in  the  verv  midst 
of  our  reforms  and  while  reductions  were  still  in  progress ;  some  of  the 
other  conditions  on  which  I  had  based  my  convictions  of  success  also 
failed  me ;  and  in  consequence  I  at  once  used  all  the  influence  T 
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r  Spencer  j)ossessed  to  obtain  such  an  increiise  in  our  naval  force,  and,  con- 
0  mson.     gequently,  in  our  naval  expenditure,  as  appeared  to  me  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  world  to  be  necessary.     I  did  not  succeed 
either  in  obtaining  an  adequate  temporary  increase  in  our  dockjards 
for  the  current  year  or  anything  like  what  I  considered  was  required 
for  naval  truitSrid  in  the  following  year,  early  in  which  I  ceased  to  be 
Controller  of  the  Navy.     I  think  Mr.  Brassey  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  there  was  no  difficulty  made  by  Mr.  Goschen,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Childers  as  First  Ix)rd,  in  granting  that  addition  to  the  workmen 
in  the  dockyards  which  I  had  urged  in  1871-72 ;  the  number  of 
workmen   was,   notwithstanding    my   protest  (referred    to    by  Mr. 
Brassey,  and  conununicated  by  me  to  Mr.  Goschen  after  I  had  left 
office),  maintained  at  12,850  men,  and  it  was  not  till  1873-74  (two 
years  afterwards)  that  the  number  he  pro2X>sed  re<iched  13,500,  which 
I  had  considered  necessary  in  1871-72.     Admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,   that   I   was   entirely   responsible   for  the   reduction   in 
1870-71,  and  that  it  was  an  error  to  have  pro^wsed  it,  that  error  was 
not  fully  carried  out.     It  lasted  from  March  to  the  middle  of  July. 
It  was  then  remedied  as  far  as  1  could  possibly  do  so  myself  or 
persuade  others  to  do.     It  seems  a  little  unreasonable  to  assert, 
under  these  circumsumces, '  that  every  imptirtial  observer  must  admit 
that  the  reductions  in  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  dockyards  was 
carried  too  far  in  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration, 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  these  reductions  belongs  at  least  as 
much  to  Mr.  Corry  and  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  as  to  the  able  adminis- 
trators who  filled  the  office  of  First  liord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  late 
Cabinet.' 

I  have  given  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  concur  in  this 
opinion,  and  why  I  believe  it  to  l)e  unjust  to  Mr.  Corry  as  well  as  to 
myself.  There  are  other  j)oints  in  Mr.  Brassey 's  interesting  letter 
to  which  I  might  take  objection,  but  1  have  trespassed  very  much 
indeed  on  your  space,  and  thanking  you  for  having  allowed  me  to 
do  so, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

KOBEKT   SpEXCEK    KOBINSON. 
01  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
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DISCUSSION   IN   THE   HOUSE    OF    COMMONS  OX   THE 

NAVY   ESTIMATES   FOR   1881. 

Mr.  T.  Brassey  said  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  had  drawn  in 
outline  a  sketch  of  the  i)oliey  which  the  Government  were  now  pro- 
2>oaing,  and  he  only  ventured  to  interjwse  in  order  to  supply  a  few 
additional  details.     The  Government  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  tone  in  which  the  estimates  had  been  discussed.     The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith),  luul  referred  to  the  diminished  expenditure  in  regard  to 
repairs  by  contract.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  might   be 
desirable  in  an  emtjrgency  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  contractors,  but 
such  a  step  must  necessarily  be  expensive,  the  labour  employed  by 
contnictors  being  much  more  highly  paid  than  labour  in  the  dock- 
yard.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  exjjressed  his  regret  that 
more  vessels  were  not  included  in  the  programme  for  rei>air8.     He 
(Mr.  Brassey)  wished  it  was  possible  to  keep  every  ship  at  all  times 
in  a  i>erfect  state  of  re[)air.     At  the  present  time,  however,  they 
were  well  prepared  to  meet  any  exigency  which  might  arise. .   There 
would  be  completed,  and  ready  to  send  to  sea  in  the  present  year, 
no   less   than  ten    ironclads,   one    fngate,  24   corvettes,  15  sloops, 
19  gun- vessels,  two  paddle-])oats,  and  one  surveying  vessel. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  plan  of  working 
overtime.  The  Admiralty  were  following  the  advice  of  those  high 
officers  in  the  Navy  who  had  had  the  greatest  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  it  was  only  pro[X)sed  to  resort  to  overtime  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Machines  were  used  in  the  construction  and  rejmir 
of  ships,  which  it  was  sometimes  advantageous  to  keep  in  motion  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  ordinary  dockyard  hours. 

Tile  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff,  Sir  Edward  Keed,  had  spoken 
with  satisfaction  of  the  change  that  was  about  to  be  made  in 
the  armament  of  the  *  Shah.'  It  was  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  Admiralty  were  enabled,  by  the  gieat  improvements  that 
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were  taking  place  in  modem  gunnery,  to  give  to  those  large  and 
noble  ships  a  more  eflFective  armament. 

With  regard  to  the  engineer  officers  in  the  Navy,  the  immense  Enj^ineere 
importance  of  their  duties  was  fully  appreciated  at  the  Admiralty.  Navy. 
Our  ships  were  most  complex  structures.     They  were  armed  with 
guns  worked  by  hydraulic  gear,  and  engines  were  used  for  all  the 
important  work.     It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  engineers  had 
acquired  a  position  of  immense  importance,  and  he  could  assure  hon. 
members  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject  that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  to  deny  what  was 
just  to  the  engineers.     Constant  efforts  had  been  made  to  improve 
their  position  in  late  years.     The  question  of  cabin  accommodation 
had  been  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  opposite.     As  a 
sea  officer,  the  hon.  Member  must  have  known  that  it  was  a  subject 
of  great  difficulty.     The  late  Government  had  instituted  an  improved 
system  of  training  for  the  engineers,  and  the  result   must   be   to 
advance  materially  the  position  of  those  officers.     While  anxious  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  engineers,  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  naval  service  to  take 
care  that  the  number  of  those  officers  did  not  exceed  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  service.     There  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  engine-room  artificers,  and  their  claims  to  an  improved 
position  were  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty.     It  was  by  a 
combination   between   the    engineer   officer   in   command,  and   the 
artificer  under  his  orders,  that  the  duties  of  the  engine-room  could 
best  be  conducted. 

In  dealing  with  the  numerous  demands  which  had  been  made  Pay  and 
on  them,  the  Board  had  adopted  it  as  a  ruling  principle  that  it  was  P**"****"'- 
inexpedient  for  a  Government,  as  soon  as  it  acceded  to  office,  to 
make  considerable  changes  in  the  scale  of  pay  and  j^)ensions.  The 
artificers  employed  in  the  dockyards  should  not  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  some  improvement  of  pay  as  soon  as  a  change  took  place  in  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Such  an  idea  would  interfere  most 
seriously  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  ought  to  animate  the  service. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff  had  criticised,  as  it  was  natural  Criticwms . 
he  should,  the  shipbuilding  ix)licy  of  the  Admiralty.     He  did  not  Reed  on 
deprecate  that  criticism  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  thankful  for  it,  and  ?w^pite  • 
he  considered  that  his  hon.  friend  was  doing  a  public  duty  in  criti-  ^'t*^*"; 
cising  the  Admiralty,  even  with  severity.     He  should  not  enter  on 
a  controversy  on  professional  matters ;  but,  so  far  as  he  could  supply 
information  on  the  ix)ints  raised,  he  should  endeavour  to  do  so.     The 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had  drawn  attention  to  the  unprecedented 
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speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour  which  it  was  propoeed  to  give  to  the 
armoured  cruis<»rs  designed  under  the  instructions  of  the  present 
]^>anl,  and  to  the  four  *  Leanders '  projectefi  under  the  late  Board. 
No  demonstration  could  be  needed  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
strengthening  the  British  Navy  with  vessels  of  great  speed. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  armoured  cruiser  was  too  costly. 
This  assertion  might  be  tested  by  a  comparison  with  the  '  Northamp- 
ton,' which  had  the  same  dispbicemeut,  and  cost  325,000/.  In  the  new 
cruiser  we  must  add  19,000/.  for  the  greater  engine-power,  20,000^. 
for  the  steel-faced  armour,  and  10,000/.  for  the  substitution  of 
copi>er  for  zinc  sheathing.  These  additions  brought  up  the  total  to 
424,000/.,  and  the  actual  estimate  for  the  cruiser  was  427,0002.  In 
})oint  of  fact  the  cost  of  the  hull  was  the  same,  and  the  differences 
were  represented  by  the  armour  and  the  increase  practically  of  three 
knots  in  speed.  The  comj^arison  might  be  made  in  another  way. 
The  cost  of  the  hull  for  the  *  Nelson '  was  278,OOOZ.  To  this  should 
be  adde<l  20,000/.  for  the  steel-faced  armour,  and  10,000i.  for  the 
cop|)er  sheathing  of  the  new  cruiser.  These  amoimts  brought  up  the 
total  to  a  sum  of  308,000/.  The  difference  between  this  amount 
and  the  sum  of  375,000/.,  the  actual  estimate  for  the  hull,  was  fully 
represented  by  the  tor[)edo  fittings  and  the  increased  cost  of  labour 
upon  the  harder  material. 

The  limited  protection  had  been  criticised.  The  French  con- 
structors were  unsurpassed  in  skill  and  science,  and  yet  in  attempting 
to  combine  complete  protection  along  the  water-line  with  the  necessary 
condition  of  speed  they  had  been  compelled  to  make  many  sacrifices 
in  ot  her  points  of  scarcely  inferior  imix)rtance. 

If  we  looked  from  the  JVench  to  other  navies  we  should  find  no 
practical  example  to  encourage  the  hope  that  complete  protection, 
both  for  the  guns  and  their  crews,  and  for  the  buoyancy  and  stability 
of  the  ships  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  than  by  adopting 
extraordinary  propoitions  of  breadth  to  length.  The  Italians  had 
failed  to  do  this  in  their  first  large  ships,  the  *  Duilio '  and  the 
*  Daudolo,'  which  were  protected  with  side-armour  amidships  only,  and 
in  which  the  protection  of  the  water-line  was  given  up  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  ship  in  favour  of  the  system  of  a  cellular  raft  on  a  water- 
tight annoured  deck.  In  the  still  larger  vessels  of  the  '  Italia'  type 
they  had  boldly  given  up  the  attempt  to  protect  buoyancy  and  stability 
in  a  ship  in  which  it  was  consirlered  essential  to  obtain  a  high  rate  of 
si)eed.  Side-annour  had  been  entirely  suppressed,  the  raft  body  and 
armoured  under-water  deck  being  substituted. 

In  Germany  the  latest  ships  which  had  been  built  were  the  four 
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corvettes  of  the  *  Sachsen  '  type.  These  were  vessels  of  7,400  tons  dis-  '  Sachsen  * 
2)lacement,  with  a  speed  of  fourteen  knots,  being  two  knots  less  than 
that  of  our  cruisers,  with  a  difference  of  only  600  tons  in  displace* 
ment.  The  armament  of  these  ships  consisted  of  six  26-c/in,  or 
18-ton  guns,  as  against  the  four  18-ton  and  six  6-inch  guns  with 
which  our  protected  cruisers  would  be  armed.  In  the  *  Sachsen '  class 
all  the  guns  were  mounted  en  barbette^  and  were  therefore  as  much 
exposed  as  in  our  armoured  cruiser.  The  citadel  was  protected  with 
10-inch  armour.  The  extremities,  both  before  and  abaft  the  citadel, 
had  no  vertical  armour,  reliance  being  placed,  as  in  our  own  ships, 
on  a  horizontal  armoured  deck.  In  the  *  General  Admiral,'  the  latest 
example  of  the  armoured  cruiser  in  the  Russian  Navy,  the  protection 
was  limited  te  a  belt  from  four  feet  above  to  foiu:  feet  below  the 
water-line. 

In  the  Austrian  *Tegethoff '  the  armour-belt  terminated,  32  feet  'Tegethoff.' 
from  the  stem,  in  a  transverse  bulkhead,  the  forward  compartment 
being  filled  with  cork.  This  feature  was  commended  by  Sir  Edward 
Reed  in  his  paper  describing  the  *  Tegethoff,'  read  at  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects.  Where  armour  extended  round  the  bow,  and 
was  carried  down  at  the  stem  to  considerably  below  the  ram  point, 
the  bow  would  be  protected  from  much  local  damage  in  ramming 
iron  vessels.     Where  the  ram  was  a  subordinate  feature,  as  in  the 

*  Tegethoff,'  it  might  be  unnecessary  te  burden  the  bow  with  so 
much  protection. 

The  value  of  length  as  an  element  of  speed  might  be  shown  by  in- 
numerable examples.  Many  were  quoted  in  the  list  of  converted  ships 
referred  to  in  Sir  Edward  Reed's  work  on  ironclads.  The  most  re- 
cent constructions  afford   some   remarkable   cases   in   point.      The 

*  Colossus,'  *  Majestic,'  and  *  CoUingwood  '  had  an  extreme  breadth  of 
68  feet,  as  compared  with  66  feet  in  the  *  Ajax'  and  *  Agamemnon,' 
but  their  length  had  been  extended  from  280  feet — as  in  the  *  Ajax ' 
— to  325  feet.      With  these  more  favourable  proi)ortion8  of  length 

and  breadth  an  additional  speed  of  one  knot  had  been  obtained  with-  Reasons 
out  increasing  the  indicated  horse-power.  In  preparing  the  design  ing  fiuT 
for  the  armoured  cruisers,  proposed  in  the  present  estimates,  a  similar  ihiMin- 
question  arose.     To  obtain  the  required  speed  of  sixteen  knots  with  ^^^f^  ^^^ 

^  1  service  as 

a  length  of  300  feet,  8,800  indicated  horse-power  would  have  been  cruisers, 
necessary.      With  a  length  extended  to  315  feet,  8,000  indicated 
horse-power  is  sufficient.     The  first  cost  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case,  but  the  longer  ship  would  be  able  to  realise  her  greatest  speed 
with  much  less  coal  consumption. 

For  ships  designed  to  keep  the  sea,  to  chase  for  considerable  dis- 
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tances  at  high  speeds,  and  to  maintain  that  speed  perhaps  against  a 
long  and  deep  head  sea,  the  advantages  of  length  were  of  paramount 
importance.  The  growing  tendency  towards  ships  of  great  propor- 
tionate length,  which  we  saw  in  the  mercantile  marine,  showed 
clearly  the  conclusion  drawn  by  shipowners  from  their  practical  ex- 
periences. The  problem  which  was  presented  to  them  was  altogether 
diflFerent  from  that  with  which  we  had  to  deal  in  designing  ships  for 
battle  ;  but  the  armoured  cruiser  was  intended  to  give  chase  to  priva- 
teers very  similar  in  proportion  to  the  Atlantic  liners,  and  considera- 
tions of  coal  endurance  compel  us  to  approximate  to  forms  which 
had  been  found  to  yield  the  most  favourable  results  in  the  attain- 
ment of  high  speed  with  the  lowest  consumption  of  coal.  It  was 
not  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  measured  mile,  but  in  the  deep  swell 
of  the  open  ocean,  that  the  advantages  of  the  long  bow  and  easy 
entrance  would  be  most  conspicuous. 
General  III   the   armoured   cruiser   they   believed   they   were   making  a 

dlSlm*^  notable  stride  in  naval  architecture.  The  ship  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce,  and  to  be  a  terror  to  slower  and  less  formidable 
vessels.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  speed  of  sixteen  knots,  the 
elevated  and  powerful  armament,  distributed  eti  barbette^  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  two  turrets  or  a  confined  battery,  the  important 
addition  of  six  light  armour-piercing  guns  under  cover  on  the  main- 
deck,  the  breechloading  armament,  and  the  admirable  accommodation 
for  the  crew  when  at  sea,  presented  a  combination  of  features  in  some 
respects  entirely  new,  which  should  commend  to  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  Committee  the  design  they  had  the  privilege  to  proiX)se, 
Manning  of  With  reference  to  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  he  might  be  able  to 
the  Navy,  gj^^  ^  fg^  figures  which  would  complete  the  statement  made  by  his 
hon.  friend.  The  total  number  proposed  for  the  service  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  35,200,  as  against  35,700  last  year,  and  35,150  for 
the  two  preceding  years.  The  number  of  seamen  now  projx)sed  would 
equal  the  average  number  provided  in  the  four  years  from  1875  to 
1879.  While  the  number  of  seamen  remained  stationarv  the  number 
of  the  non-seamen  class  showed  a  marked  increase.  The  number  was 
1 1,731  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  steam  Navy  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase.  Taking  the  seamen  and  the  non-seamen  class 
together,  there  was  an  aggregate  increase  from  29,125  in  1875  to 
30,988  as  proposed  in  the  present  estimates.  In  1880-81  the  total 
number  was  31,433. 
Ships  in  j[^  quite  admitted  what  hisrioht  hon.  and  Cfallant  friend  opposite 

Bion.  ^Sir  John  Hay)  had   said  with  regard  to  the  accunuilation  of  seamen 

in  the  home  ports,  but  he  must  remind  the  Committee  that  the  accu- 
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mulation  was  not  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  in  com- 
mission. On  May  1  the  total  complement  of  the  ships  in  commission 
was  339755,  against  33,649  on  February  1,  which  was  practically  the 
same  figure. 

He  looked  upon  the    training    of   the    Navy  with  the   deepest  Training  of 

,  -  .    .  1        1     !•  seamen. 

interest.  The  system  of  training  was,  he  believed,  in  its  initial 
stages,  i>erfect ;  but  there  was  reason  to  regret  the  considerable  delay 
in  [lassing  boys  into  sea-going  ships.  The  Admiralty  were  doiug 
their  best  to  reduce  the  period  of  detention  in  the  harbour. 
The  Flpng  Squadron  afiforded  the  best  means  of  training  boys  for 
the  Navy,  and  the  Admiralty  had  sent  a  powerful  fleet  on  an  extended 
voyage,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Clanwilliam,  The  estimates 
now  proposed  included  a  long  list  of  ships  well  adapted  for  cruising 
under  sail. 

With  regard  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  to  which  his  right  hon.  Royal 
friend  had  referred,  an  increasing  number  of  prime  seamen  were  Reserve, 
coming  forward  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Reserve.  He  had  received 
a  few  days  ago  a  report  of  a  meeting  at  Liveqx)ol,  at  which  a  number 
of  shipowners  were  present,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
a  distinct  change  and  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  our  merchant  seamen.  He  hoped  the  advance  already  made  in 
the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  Naval  Reserve  would  continue,  and 
that,  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  Reserve,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Sir  John  Hay  :  What  is  the  character  of  the  5,496  men  in  the 
second  class  of  the  Reserve  ? 

Mr.  T.  Brassey  said  that  the  second  class  of  the  Reserve  was 
most  satisfactory,  although  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  qualification 
of  these  men  was  the  same  as  the  men  of  the  first-class  Reserve. 

There  were  one  or  two  collateral  points  to  which,  in  justice  to  the 
Navy,  he  wished  to  refer.  In  the  recent  gales  the  services  of  the 
Coastguard  in  saving  life  were  conspicuous.  During  the  last  five 
years  many  hundreds  of  lives  had  been  saved  by  the  gallant  exertions 
of  the  Coastguard, 

A  general  survey  brought  into  view  many  services  beyond  the  ordi-  Suneys  in 
nary  range  of  duty  which  are  rendered  by  the  Navy  to  humanity  and 
civilisation.  In  a  most  interesting  memorandum  the  Hydrographer 
had  sketched  in  outline  the  extensive  and  useful  labours  of  the  last 
year.  Our  surveyors  had  been  at  work  in  the  English  and  the 
Bristol  Channels,  and  their  sphere  of  o^ierdtions  had  embraced  New- 
foundland and  Queensland,  the  West  Indies,  Fiji,  the  islands  of  the 
West  Pacific,  China,  and  Japan.     The  Sea  of  Marmora  had  been 
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adiiiimhly  chai-ted,  and  the  exanuDations  now  being  made  in  the 
channels  leading  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas 
gave  promise  of  very  useful  results,  in  enabling  ships  to  double  the 
continent  of  South  America  in  sheltered  channels,  and  thus  avoid  the 
high  seas  experienced  in  going  round  Cape  Horn. 

In  conclusion  he  desired  to  say  that  it  had  been  the  guiding 
2)rinciple  of  the  present  l^)ard  to  avoid  organic  changes,  and  to  do 
their  best  to  improve  and  jK^rfect  the  machinery  they  found  in  opera- 
tion. They  had  thought  that  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  best 
maintained  by  preserving  the  continuity  of  naval  administration. 
They  knew  that  the  best  thoughts  of  a  long  succession  of  able  sea- 
officers  and  civilians  had  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  linvy\ 
They  had  undertaken  their  task  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  great 
traditions  of  that  noble  service,  and  they  hoj^d  that  they  might 
l>e  as  successful  as  their  predecessors  in  maintaining  a  good  Navy  for 
their  country. 
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MEMORANDUxVI  ON  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  NAVY  ESTI- 
MATES    FOR    1881-82. 

Ix  considering  the  shipbuilding  programme  for  1881-82,  the  large 
increase  in  the  construction  of  armoured  tonnage  is  the  first  point 
which  will  attract  attention. 

Turning  from  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  constructed  to  the  Speed  of 
question  of  type,  two  prominent  features  will  be  noticed.  The  first  duggj*  *' 
is  the  high  speed  which  will  be  attained  in  the  two  armoured  cruisers 
and  the  four  unarmoured  cruisers  of  the  *  Leander '  type.  Each 
of  those  ships  is  intended  to  attain  a  measured-mile  speed  of  at  least 
sixteen  knots.  In  proposing  so  considerable  an  addition  to  the  Navy 
in  swift  cruisers,  we  were  making  a  serious  effort  to  strengthen  our- 
selves where  we  had  hitherto  compared  unfavourably  with  foreign 
Powers. 

Extraordinary  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  Navy  in  vessels  of  a  very  moderate  dis- 
placement, and  not  powerfully  armed,  but  with  a  speed  considerably 
exceeding  that  of  our  own  corvettes  of  the  same  tonnage.  With 
the  PVench  we  compare  favourably  in  cruisers  of  over  fourteen  knots 
speed.  In  cruisers  of  thirteen- knots  speed  we  have  a  great  advantage, 
but  in  the  intermediate  class,  capable  of  steaming  fourteen  knots, 
we  had  only  three  ships  to  twenty-two  in  the  French  Navy.  In 
armament,  in  their  speed  of  sixteen  knots,  in  the  protection  of 
vital  parts  by  internal  armour,  bulkheads,  and  numerous  compart- 
ments, our  unarmoured  ships  of  the  *  I^eander '  class  may  challenge 
comparison  with  vessels  of  similar  displacement  in  any  foreign 
Navy. 

Our  programme  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  speed  of  the  six   Barbettes 
ships   to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  for  the  extended  use  of  compared, 
the  system  of  mounting  guns  en  barbette.     This  system  appeared 
in  1880,  for  the   first  time,  in  the  *  CoUingwood.'     It  was  proposed 
in  1881  for  the  two  armoured  cruisers.     The  comparative  value  of  the 
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l){irl>ette  and  the  enclosed  turret  is  a  question  which  can  never  b 
setthnl  definitively  without  the  exi^rience  of  actual  warfiire.  T< 
some  it  niiiv  appear  that  the  crews  of  the  guns  mounted  en  bcarbetU 
will  he  unduly  ex[)os(xl  to  the  d(*8tructive  effects  of  the  fire  from 
machine  guns.  The  French  constructors  consider  that  the  cre^ 
will  obtain  sh(?lter  from  vertical  fire  under  the  flying-decks  whicl 
they  erect  over  all  their  oi>en  towers,  while  they  are  protected  from 
horizontal  fire  by  the  guns  and  the  armoured  }iimqiets  of  the  barbette 
turrets.  The  Imrbette  system  offers  advantages  in  the  facilities  foi 
bringing  tlu»  gun  to  bear  on  an  enemy  in  nipid  movement,  wliile 
the  nMluction  in  the  weight  of  the  tower  admits  of  three  heavy  gun;i 
being  mounted  for  two  in  enclosed  turrets.  These  are  very  valu- 
able features  in  sea-ke<'ping  cruisers  with  a  high  freeboard,  and  not 
intended  to  fight  at  close  quarters  in  the  line  of  battle.  Varioua 
plans  for  the  jirotection  of  the  gunners  in  the  barbettes  from  the  fire 
of  machine-guns  are  lunler  considenition. 

Our  guns  would  i)rol)Jibly  have  been  mounted  long  ago  in  bar- 
l)(»ttcs  but  for  our  reluctance  to  abandon  the  muzzle-loading  system. 
lA>ng  muzzlc»-loading  gmis  cannot  ho  worked  in  barbettes,  I-«ong 
breech-loading  guns  can  be.  The  French,  having  adopted  the 
bri'ech-loader,  were  abh*  to  take  advantage  of  the  conseqiient  economy 
of  weights. 
Niimiwrs (»f  Turning  from  the  materiel  to  i\\Q  jtertayiinely  the  numbers  which 
H'yimen.  Parliament  was  asked  to  vote,  in  the  estimates  for  1881-82,  for  the 
fleet-services  afloat  were  35,200,  as  compared  with  35,700,  and 
35,150  for  the  two  preceding  financial  years.  The  numbers  taken  in 
the  estimates  for  1881-82  were  the  numbers  actually  serving  on 
November  1,  1880.  The  reduction,  as  comjwired  with  the  figures 
shown  in  the  estimates  for  1880-81,  was  due  to  the  loss  of  life  in 
the  ^Atalanta,'  and  the  falling  oft*  in  the  sujiply  of  boys  to  the 
training-ships,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  number  of  boys  and  ordi- 
nary seamen  serving  in  the  fleet. 

The  number  of  flag-officers  and  retinues  was  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Admiral  to  the  command  of  the  Flying 
Scjuadron.  In  the  ranks  of  the  commissioned  officers  there  was  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  nimibers  of  sub-lieutenants,  navigating  sub- 
lieutenants, assistant  paymasters,  and  engineers. 

In  making  up  the  Vote  I.,  it  was  i)r()po8ed  for  the  year  1881- 
82  to  jmnidc  for  19,108  seamen,  as  compared  with  19,833  in 
1880-81,  20,207  in  1879,  and  19,172  in  1878.  If  the  comjjarison 
\h^  carried  back  to  fonner  years,  it  will  be  f(iun<l  that  in  1870  the 
number  of  seamen  was  18,344.     That  number  was  maintained,  with 
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no  material  variation,  until  1875,  when  a  sudden  increase  of  300  men 
is  observable.  The  increase  in  numbers  in  1879  calls  for  some 
explanation.  It  was  made,  as  it  were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  In 
1877,  an  Admiralty  order  had  been  issued  that  sailmakers  and  sail- 
makers'  crews,  and  ropemakers,  should  be  rated  as  seaman-class  men. 
The  order  took  effect  in  1879,  and  the  numbers  thus  added  to  the 
seaman-class  may  be  estimated  at  400.  In  the  same  order  it  was 
directed  that  masters-at-arms  and  ship's  corporals,  about  460  in 
number,  should  be  removed  from  the  seaman-class,  but  a  long  delay 
occurred  in  carrying  into  eflfect  this  part  of  the  order.  The  addition 
to  the  seaman-class,  and  the  marked  decrease  in  the  waste,  from 
2,601  in  1877-78,  to  2,308  in  1878-79,  account  for  700  out  of  the 
total  increase  of  1,000  men  between  1878  and  1879.  The  number  of 
seamen  proposed  for  the  financial  year  1881-82  was  equal  to  the  average 
numbers  for  1875,  '76,  '77,  '78.  It  exceeded  by  400  the  numbers 
of  the  seaman-class  in  1874,  and  by  750  the  numbers  in  1873. 

While   the  aggregate   numbers  were  not  only  maintained,  but  Reduced 
even  showed  considerable  additions,  as  compared  with  former  years,  ment  of 
our  force  of  seamen  had  been  increased,  in  relation  to  our  require-  ^Mtf^'" 
ments  for  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  in  a  far  larger  sense  than  a  mere  »w>nciada. 
comparison  of  numbers  would  indicate.     Mastless  ironclads,  with  a 
complement  of  350  men,  one-third  of  whom  are  seamen,  are  taking 
the  place  of  masted  vessels  in  the  line  of  battle.     In  view  of  the 
altered  conditions,  we  should  anticipate,  as  we  actually  find,  that 
the  numbers  in  excess  of  complements  have  largely  increased.     The  Increase  in 
excess  was  4,761  on  December  1,  1871,  4,788  on  the  same  date  mcranand 
in    1873,   and  6,416   in    1880.      The   permanent   supernumeraries  men?**  * 
in    the   home   ports,   consisting   mainly   of  seamen   qualifying   for 
gunnery  in  the  *  Excellent '  and  *  Cambridge,'  and  men  borne  in 
the   *  Indus,'   *  Asia,'  and  *  Pembroke,'  for  ships   in  reserve,   were 
1,213  in  1873,  as  against   1,564  in  1880.     The  disposable  supernu- 
meraries in  the  home  ports  increased  from  2,529  in  1873  to  3,189 
in   1880,  the  supernumeraries  abroad  from  1,046  to  1,663  in  the 
same  period.     The  rapid  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  dis- 
posable seaman-class  men  is  due  mainly  to  the  increased  proportion 
which  the  artificers  and  engine-room  comj^lement*  bear  to  the  total 
strength  of  a  ship's  company.     We  had  in  1881  11,647  of  the  non- 
seaman  class,  as  against   11,208  on  May  1,  and  the  numbers  show 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase.     The  steady  accumulation  of  sea- 
men in  the  home  ports  is  not  due  to  any  reduction  by  the  present 
Board  in  the  number  of  ships  in  commission.     The  total  comple- 
ments in  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  commission  were  33,768  on  May  1. 
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1881.  They  were  33,649  on  February  1.  In  the  numbers  in  the 
several  ratings  no  appreciable  change  has  occurred.  The  petty 
officers  and  leading  seamen  were  .5,921  on  May  1,  1881,  and  5,859 
in  February,  The  number  of  able  seamen  showed  a  slight  increase, 
from  8,470  to  8,513. 
ReMFvefl  of  In  reviewing  o!ir  resources  generally  for  manning  the  Nayy,  we 
seamen.  ^^^^  fairly  look  to  the  Reserves,  no  less  than  to  the  number  of  men 
actually  borne  for  fleet  service.  The  Coastguard  on  shore  has  been 
maintained  for  many  years  at  an  average  strength  of  4,000  men. 
The  Naval  Reserves  have  averaged,  since  1868,  15,785  men.  The 
number  at  the  jjresent  time  is  17,256,  and  while  this  increase  has 
taken  phice  in  the  numbers,  the  reports  which  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament  from  the  distinguished  officers  who  have  inspected  the 
force — including  Sir  Harry  Keppel,and  Admirals  illliot,  Tarleton,  and 
Phillimore — have  been  increasingly  satisfactory  as  to  the  physique, 
the  discipline,  the  gun-drill,  and  the  general  efficiency  in  all  the 
other  exercises  in  which  the  Naval  Reserves  are  inptructed. 
Training uf  The  training  of  our  seamen  is  a  subject  closely  allied  with  the 
seanien.  nianuing  of  the  Navy.  In  its  initial  st^iges  seamanship  is  taught 
on  a  perfect  system.  The  preliminary  training  in  harbour  should  be 
followed  up  by  transferring  the  boys,  as  they  leave  the  training 
ships,  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  sea-going  ships.  In  many  in- 
sbmces  the  boys  are  detained  too  long  in  the  ports.  The  evils  which 
must  inevitably  ensue  were  forcibly  described  by  Commodore  Wilson, 
in  valuable  papers  un  training,  read  at  the  United  Service  Institution, 
after  the  completion  of  his  term  of  service  as  sui)erintendent  of  the 
training  ships.  The  majority  of  the  lads  must  inevitably  deteriorate, 
and  the  love  of  adventure,  which  attracted  them  to  sea,  is  dis- 
couraged in  the  suspended  animation  of  the  receiving  ships  or  the 
ironclads  of  the  First  Reserve. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  supi)ose  that  a  liberal  expenditure  in  pay, 
victuals,  and  clothing  is  sufficient  to  turn  landsmen  into  seamen. 
Hitherto  naval  opinion  hius  been  imanimous  that  a  sailing  ship 
without  auxiliary  power  is  the  sch(X)l  in  which  seamanship  can  l>e 
most  ettectuallv  studied.  In  confonnitv  with  this  view,  the 
*•  Kurydice  '  and  *  Atalanta '  were  successively  fitted  out.  The  melan- 
choly disasters  which  befell  them  have  been  carefully  investigated  by 
two  committees,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  now  upon  these  piiin- 
ful  topics.  No  ships  of  the  same  class  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Navy,  and  none  will  be  constructt'd  in  the  future.  While  oiur 
experiences  in  the  case  of  the  '  Kurydice '  and  the  '  Atalanta '  have 
been  so  strangt'ly  sad,  we  have  ha<i  a   third  training  ship  for  many 
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years,  of  which  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Navy  have  spoken  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  '  Cruiser,'  a  sloop  from  which  the  boilers 
had  been  removed,  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean  when  the  late 
Sir  Hastings  Yelverton  was  in  command.  I  have  been  assured  by 
his  then  flag-captain,  Admiral  Brandreth,  that  the  *  Cruiser '  was 
found  most  valuable.  Every  batch  of  officers  and  seamen  sent  out 
for  temporary  service  in  this  vessel  showed  a  sensible  improvement 
in  seamanship.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  has  been 
not  less  warmly  approved  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  and  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour.  If  additional  vessels  were  employed  in  the  same  service, 
we  should  know  that  we  were  carrying  out  a  plan  that  had  been  long 
tried  and  had  yielded  excellent  results,  and  which  would  be  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  able  officers  who  are  always  to  be 
found  in  command  in  the  Mediterranean.  We  should  have  the 
advautiige  of  a  suitable  climate,  less  inclement  in  the  winter  than 
our  own,  free  from  the  destructive  and  irresistible  hurricanes  which 
occasionally  rage  in  the  Atlantic,  but  (juite  boisterous  enough  at 
times  to  give  experience  to  seamen. 

The  question  of  multiplying  vessels  of  the  *  Cruiser '  class  as 
training  ships  must  be  considered  side  by  side  with  the  demands, 
always  more  or  less  urgent,  for  the  maintenance,  if  not  the  increase, 
of  our  foreign  squadrons.  Should  it  be  foimd  j)racticable  to  with- 
draw two  or  three  gunboats  from  the  foreign  stations,  and  to  com- 
mission an  equal  number  of  training  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
should  effect  a  substantial  saving,  and  we  should  certainly  add  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  to  officers  and  men  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  seamanship. 

While  the  supplementary  methods  of  instruction  were  receiving 
careful  consideration,  the  best  and  most  2)ractical  training  was  being 
given  to  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  in  the  Flying  Squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Clanwilliam,  and  the  estimates  for  1881- 
82  included  a  long  list  of  ships  to  be  brought  forward  for  commis- 
sion, of  a  class  particularly  adapted  for  instruction  in  seamanship. 

In  considering  the  general  question  of  our  naval  exi)enditure,  it  Naval  ex- 
is  necessary,  in  justice  to  those  to  whom  its  administration  has  been  jn^iaUM 
entrusted,  to  look  back  over  a  series  of  years,  and  to  compare  the  *®  ^^^^^' 
fluctuations  in  that  expenditure  with  the  growth  in  the  value  of  the 
trade,  for  the  protection  of  which  our  Navy  is  maintained.     In  the 
year  1858-59  the  effective  expenditure  for  the  Navy  was  7,106,000/., 
the  non-effective  1,334,000/.     In  1870-71  the  effective  expenditure 
was  7,308,000/.,  while  the  non-effective  had  increased  to  1,705,000/. 
The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  provide  for  an  effective  expen- 
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ditiire  of  8,434,000i ,  while  the  non-effective  exjyenditure  amounts 
to  2,063,000i.  If  we  comp;ire  the  exjienditiire  on  the  Army  in  the 
name  interval,  we  find  that  the  effective  exi>enditure  has  grown  from 
9,337,000^.  to  12,797,000^.,  with  an  increase  of  half-a-million  in  the 
non-effective  expenditure. 

The  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  and  tonnage  of  our  merchant 
navy  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  increase  in  our  naval 
expenditure.  The  total  tonnage  of  British  merchant  ships  was 
5,711,000  tons  in  1860,  7,149,000  in  1870,  and  8,462,000  according 
to  the  last  returns.  Reckoning  the  carrying  power  of  steamships  as 
fourfold  that  of  sailing  ships,  we  have  half  the  mercantile  tonnage 
of  the  globe. 

Germany,  with  a  mercantile  t^^nnage  of  1,129,000,  spends 
890,OOOZ.  on  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  her  fleet.  France, 
with  976,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  expends  2,893,OOOi.  on 
building  and  rej^airs,  and  employs  26,000  workmen  in  her  dockyards. 
England,  with  an  excess  of  tonnage  over  the  French  mercantile 
marine  of  seven  million  tons,  employs  only  16,000  men  in  her  dock- 
yards, at  an  expenditure,  under  Votes  6  and  10,  of  3,323,000i. 
With  these  figures  before  us,  it  cannot  be  said  that  England  is 
leading  the  way  in  an  aggressive  policy,  or  in  the  direction  of 
extravagance. 
Fleet m  The  more  extended  commercial  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom 

won.  involve  a  corresponding  increase  of  responsibility  upon  the  Navy  for 

the  maintenance  of  the  police  of  the  seas.  The  tonnage  of  our 
ships  in  commission  is  255,000,  as  against  171,000  tons  in  the 
French  Navy,  The  maintenance  of  the  ships  in  commission  involves 
a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  sum  available  for  the  construction 
of  new  ships.  It  was  stated  in  an  article  published  last  year  in  the 
Norddeittsohe  Allgemeine  Zeitunr/,  that  the  entire  force  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy  on  foreign  stations  consisted  of  16  ship?,  130  guns,  and 
3,411  men;  a  considerably  smaller  force  than  we  maintain  on  the 
China  Station  alone.  From  an  Admiralty  point  of  view,  it  would 
certainly  be  desirable  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  gun-vessels  in  commission  on  foreign  stations.  Gun- 
vessels  are  ill-adapted  for  cruising  in  war,  or  for  instruction  in 
seamanship  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  too  slow  to  give  chase  to 
privateers,  and  too  vulnerable  for  coast  warfare.  As  a  j)reparation 
for  war,  our  expenditure  would  be  applied  to  advantage  in  building 
powerful  ironclads,  or  cruisers  of  the  *I^ander'  class,  rather  than 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  gunboats,  which  are  of  no  great 
service,  except  for  the  ixAice  of  the  seas,  and  which,  in  i)roix)rtion 
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to  the  complement  they  carry,  are  very  costly  to  maintain.  It  is  in 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  exclusively 
for  commercial  and  peaceful  pur2>oses,  and  not  by  the  desire  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  as  a  preparation  for  war,  that  we  maintain  small 
gun- vessels  in  such  considerable  numbers  in  our  squadrons  abroad. 
This  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  cost  of  the  Navy  as  expenditure 
on  a  war  service. 

In  introducing  estimates  which  involve  additional  expenditure,  it 
will  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  Government  that  evidence 
will  be  afforded  that  strict  attention  has  been  given  to  economy.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  give  an  assurance  that  we  are  gradually 
introducing  reforms  which  must  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  fleet. 

The  ext)ense  accounts  of  the  Navy,  showing  the  cost  in  labour  Kx|>en8c 
and  materials  of  every  service  i)erformed  in  the  dockyards,  are  now 
presented  with  a  i)romptitude  which  in  former  years  was  deemed  to 
be  impracticable.  When  I  first  entered  Parliament,  these  accounts 
were  two  or  three  years  in  arrear.  The  exj^ense  accounts  for  the  last 
financial  year  were  before  us  in  the  middle  of  February.  Extravagance 
will  be  checked,  when  it  is  known  that  every  transaction  will  be 
brought  to  notice  before  it  is  too  late  to  call  those  who  are  responsible 
to  account.  The  Accountant-General,  acting  in  his  capacity  of 
auditor  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  public,  has,  during  the 
last  two  years,  introduced  some  useful  criticisms,  in  the  form  of  a 
preface  to  the  expense  accounts.  He  has  this  year  directed  especial 
attention  to  the  large  expenditure  upon  repairs.  The  number  of 
men  employed  in  repairs,  and  the  corresponding  consumption  of 
materials,  have  long  been  a  black  spot  in  our  naval  administration, 
and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  know  that  some  real  2>rogress  has  been 
made  in  diverting  the  resources  of  the  dockyards  from  maintenance 
to  construction. 

Costly  repairs,  both  to  the  hulls   and  the   machinery  of  Her  Xewrepu- 
jNIajesty's  ships,  have  been  rendered   necessary  by  the   premature  manage- 
deterioration  of  boilers.      The  boiler   endurance   of  the  Navy  has  boiler*^ 
compared  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  merchant  service.     We  have 
seen  boilers  condemned  in  five  years,  which  ought  to  have  lasted  ten 
years.     The  attention  of  the  late  Boiu*d  of  Admiralty  was  directed  to 
this  question,  and  they  appointed  two  Committees,  the  one  on  the 
pay  and  training  of  the  engineers,  the  other  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  boilers.     An  improved  system  of  training  for  our 
engineers  has  now  been  established,  and  directions  as  to  the  best 
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methods  of  treating  boilers  under  all  conditions  of  climate  have 
l)een  given  in  tin*  new  edition  of  the  Steam  MauuaL  The  diligent 
observance  of  these  revised  instructions  will  secure  a  fair  endurdnce 
in  the  lioilers  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

The  2)resent  RcKird  have  carried  forward  the  work  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  insjiections  of  ships  by  the  flag  officer  in  command 
have  hitherto  been  confined  mainly  to  matters  connected  with 
discipline,  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  tlu»  genend  g«K»d  order  of  the 
vessels  examined.  The  engines  and  boilers,  being  a  comjKiratively 
recent  innm-ation,  have  not  received  the  same  amount  of  attention. 
It  has  now  betni  dinn'ted  that  the  chief  enginc^ers  of  flag-ships  shall 
pericnlically  inspect  all  the  boilers  in  the  squadron,  and  report  their 
condition  to  the  Admiralty.  The  new  order  will  make  it  im|x>ssible 
for  an  incompetent  (engineer  to  allow  the  boilers  under  his  charge 
to  deteriorate  through  a  long  commission  without  attracting  obser- 
vation. 
SiiiKTior  The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  as  the  material  chiefly  used  in 

onnmaiid    ^'^^  Construction   of   shi[)s,  will    prove   «*\noth(T   effectual    means    of 
comiHMjte     economising  expenditure.     The  universal  exj)erience  of  the  private 

Nil  1 1  w« 

Khi]Knvners  has  shown  the  su])erior  economy  of  iron  as  compared  with 
woo(M)uilt  ships.  (Vnnposite  ships  share,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
advantages  of  iron,  in  n^gard  to  durability  and  facility  for  repair. 
Every  ship  lately  added  to  the  Navy  is  of  iron,  steel,  or  comix)site 
construction.  It  mav  be  that  in  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
an  iron  ship  offers  no  advantages  as  comjiared  with  a  wooden  ship, 
but  where  the  iron  ship  is  maintained  in  thoroughly  good  order 
there  is  practically  no  structural  or  local  (ieterionition,  and  there- 
fore the  (»x[)ense  of  n^newals  must  be  considerably  diminished  in  a 
Navy  of  iron-built  shi];»s. 

Alterations  have  be(*n  another  fertile  source  of  dockyard  expendi- 
ture, and  they  have  tended  to  swell  the  apparent  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Navy.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  tliat  where  an  alteration 
is  made  with  the  view  of  substituting  an  imjn-oved  armament,  or  to 
meet  the  changes  which  the  progress  of  invention  is  continually 
intrr»flucing  in  naval  warfare,  such  an  alteration  <annr)t  fairly  be 
classified  as  an  expenditure  for  mere  maint(mance  and  repair.  In 
any  case  the  ex|)enditun»  is  of  a  character  which  comes  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Parliamentary  authorities,  who  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  must  give  their  direct  approval  before  any  extensive 
alterations  are  undertaken. 
iUmmtUtPii  There  is  yet  another  step  to  l)e  mentioned,  tending  to  economy, 

ulcUur^a.  which  lias  been  taken  by  the  present  Hoard.     At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
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Shaw-Lefevre,  a  Departmental  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  whole  question  of  the  growth  of  incidental  expenditure  in  the 
dockyards.  After  careful  inquiry,  they  have  made  proposals  to  the 
Board,  which  will  have  the  eflTect  of  enabling  the  accountants  in  the 
several  dockyards,  who  are  the  local  representatives  of  the  Accountant- 
General  as  the  auditor  of  the  Navy,  to  check  more  closely  the 
appropriation  of  the  expenditure  on  labour  and  materials  to  the 
different  shij^s  and  services.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  keep  the 
superintendents  informed,  by  means  of  weekly  returns,  of  the  expen- 
diture on  all  the  services  which  are  being  carried  out  in  the  dock- 
yards. By  comparing  the  actual  with  the  estimated  cost,  the 
superintendents  will  have  an  effectual  means  of  detecting  cases  of 
extravagance,  and  it  will  be  their  duty  to  demand  explanations  from 
the  resi>onsible  heads  of  the  professional  staff. 

Passing  from  repairs  to  the  construction  of  new  ships,  there  is  less  Piece- 
room  for  extravagant  and  unchecked  expenditure,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dockyards,  with  all  the  inevitable  disadvantages  of  Govern- 
ment administration,  have  competed  on  fairly  equal  terms  with  the 
private  contractors  as  to  cost,  while  the  work  executed  is  generally 
believed  in  the  Navy  to  be  somewhat  superior  in  character. 

Her  Majesty's  ships  would  cost  less  if  they  were  built  by  piece- 
work ;  but  insuperable  difficulties  exist  in  the  introduction  of  piece- 
work in  the  great  establishments  of  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  and 
Sheerness,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  Chatham.  The  three  yards 
first  named  are  called  upon  to  undertake  all  the  rei)airs  of  the  Navy, 
The  demands  are  of  necessity  fitful  and  uncertain,  depending  upon 
ix)litical  exigencies  which  it  is  imjiossible  to  foresee.  In  these  yards, 
if  contracts  were  let  to  hu-ge  gangs  of  men,  for  any  of  the  impor- 
tant operations  which  are  carried  on  in  private  yards  by  sub-contract, 
the  men  so  employed  could  not  be  taken  from  their  work  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  fit  up  a  transix)rt  or  repair  an  ironclad.  Thus 
the  main  purjMJse  for  which  the  yards  are  maintained  would  be 
frustrated. 

At  Pembroke  the  conditions  are  more  fiivourable ;  and  at  that 
yard,  by  the  good  management  of  the  superintendents  and  their 
professional  ofllicers,  and  by  the  advantageous  terms  on  which 
Government  can  deal  with  the  local  labour  market,  the  cost  of 
construction  has  been  brought  down  to  a  figure  which  could  scarcely 
be  reduced,  if  the  contract  system  were  substituted  for  day-work, 
under  the  present  close  sui)ervision. 

Good  administration,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  promoted  by  an  inquiry  Committee 
which  is  about  to  be  held,  by  means  of  a  Departmental  Committee,  ^^^^ 
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into  the  eritir**  (irg:unsation  t»f  tin-  Constructor's  staff.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Incidental  ExiK-nilitiire  liave  recommended  that  a  separate 
inquiry  should  he  made  into  the  c(.»st  i»f  the  maiutenaneey  and  the 
necessity  fur  tlie  dix-kyard  craft,  s^aid  to  l>e  n(»t  less  than  five  or  six 
hundred  in  nund>er,  and  varying  in  size  frtan  an  old  three-decker  io 
a  j(*lly-]>Ktt.  It  is  ]iri>l»ahle  that  an  examination  will  show  that  the 
necessary  wf»rk  can  l)e  carried  out  with  fewer  vessels  and  a  propor- 
tionate ecMUomy  in  refwirs. 
Noaefl«c-  In  the  exi>enditure  on  the  peisohnel  of  the  Navy  the  growth  of 

tiTevoie.  jjj^  non-effective  vote  has  long  been  increasing,  and  has  become  a 
most  serious  feature  in  the  naval  estimates.  In  the  hope  that  the 
present  movement  may  lx»  arrested,  and  that  with  the  lapse  of  time 
some  reducticm  of  ex[)ense  may  be  effect eil,  a  mixetl  committee  of 
naval  officers  and  civilians  has  been  apiK>inted  to  inquire  into  this 
grave  question.  We  knew  that  all  engagements  already  entered  into 
must  be  observed.  AVc  know  that  while  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
in  whatever  cai>acity,  have  been  jiarlly  paid  in  wages  and  partly  in 
{>ensions,  we  cann(»t  witlulmw  the  pensions  without  increasing  the 
wages.  Hut,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  it  seems  im|)ossible  to  allow 
the  non-effective  charge  to  reach  its  present  magnitude,  without 
satisfying  ourselves  that  no  st<'[)s  are  [K»ssible  to  check  its  future 
increment. 
EfMrnomimi  Eu<»ugh  has  been  s;nd  to  show  that,  in  pro|x>rtion  to  the  demands 

tureoii  ui:M»n  its  resourct»s,  the  Kritish  Admiralty  has  a  smaller  amount  at  its 
MiniMn*!!*  disjK^sid  than  any  other  naval  administration,  and  if  we  now  occupy  a 
*»»*»  |M»sition  of  strength,  with  which  the  country  may  be  well  content,  it 

iioviei*.  is  Ivcause  the  Ministtn-s  who  iu  succession  have  presided  over  the 
important  department  of  the  Admirtilty  have  shown  prudence,  fore- 
tlunight,  and  economy,  and,  still  more,  becausi'  the  Navy  has  behind 
it  a  mercantilt?  marine  crqable  of  furnishing  practically  inexhaustible 
reserves  in  men,  and  in  the  jn^wer  to  builil  and  to  reiKur,  which  is 
derived  from  the  commercial  industry  of  the  eountry. 

When  we  nieasure  our  iH>sition  with  that  of  other  nations  it  is  not 
Sen  im'  *'**^  ^***'^*  ^^^  *'***  advantages  we  enjoy  that  we  are  guanleil  by  the  sea 
"r^n-ti  fj'*»i"  invasion.  As  Mr.  CobdtMi  so  |M.>werfully  argued  in  his  i>amphlet 
(if  liritUh  on  the  Three  Panics^  (jur  island  fortress  is  the  more  secure  because 
it  is  &)  compact.  *  If,'  he  s;iid,  '  we  imagine  that  our  Army  and  Navy 
were  reduced  one-half,  does  any  person  seriously  apprehend  that  these 
islands  would  be  in  dan-^er  of  being  molested  by  any  European 
Power?  If  snrh  there  be,  jet  him  recollect  that  the  British  Empire 
contains  a  jjopulation  of  twi'uty-tivi*  millions  of  free  [>eople, compressed 
within  a  sj»ace  of  jitth.*  more  than  three  hundred  miles  square — pro- 
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bably  a  denser  crowd  of  human  beings  than  was  ever  before  found 
upc»n  a  similar  area ;  and,  further,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  rail- 
roads are  now  in  progress  for  connecting  one  extremity  of  England 
with  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  any  required  force  of  men, 
])ut  (he  entire  munitions  of  war  may  be  transported  in  twelve  hours 
from  I^ncashire  or  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  of  Sussex  or  Kent,  thus 
converting,  as  it  were,  the  entire  island  into  a  fortified  i)Osition  of 
such  wonderful  strength  that  the  genius  of  Vauban  or  Marlborough 
could  not  have  conceived  anything  so  formidable.  Which  is  the 
Power  of  the  Continent  that  will  make  a  descent  upon  a  people  placed 
in  such  an  attitude  ? ' 
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COLSTON   AXXIVERSARY   BANQUET. 
Bristol^  November  12,  1881. 

lieprinted  from  the  *  Times.'' 

Sir  T.  Bkassey,  on  rising  to  return  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Navy, 
Kiiid  : — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  heaily  reception  you  have  given 
to  the  toast  of  the  Navy.  In  resj^onding  I  desire  to  express  my 
unqualified  admiration  for  our  officers  and  seamen.  It  is  the  highest 
praise  that  can  1^  given  to  say  that  in  their  spirit  of  devotion  and 
their  efficiency  they  are  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  their  noble 
service.  The  confidence  in  our  seamen,  which  all  must  feel  who 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  service,  is  fully  shared  by  the 
co!mtry ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  men  to  the  shijKs  the  same 
confidence  is  not  felt  in  our  position.  These  doubts  are  not  in- 
Fjiired  by  the  mere  si)irit  of  jioliticol  jwrtisanshij).  In  recent 
ai*ticles,  the  Pall  Mall  Gaieite^  a  rather  symi)athetic  organ  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  has  been  asking  in  anxious  tones  for  official 
Hliiiil#uili]>  information.  I  propose  to  give  you  a  comi)arative  statement  of  the 
iMiidaiH"*^"  cxj)enditure  of  England  and  France  respectively  on  armoured  con- 
Vtnnt^..  struction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  look  toother  European  countries.  In 
Kussia  the  construction  of  ironclads  has  been  abandoned ;  in  Germany 
little  is  being  done  ;  and,  owing  to  the  recent  incidents  in  Tunis,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  great  ironclads  which  are  slowly  approaching 
completion  in  Italy  will  not  be  engaged  in  any  combined  operations 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  British  interests.  In  the  present  position 
of  affairs  the  action  of  the  British  naval  administration  must  depend 
mainly  on  the  jwlicy  pursued  by  the  French  Government.  In  ships 
actually  ready  for  sea  our  ironclad  fle(*t  compares  favourably  with  the 
French,  but  in  process  of  time  this  may  cease  to  be  the  case  should 
armoured  shipbuilding  in  France  be  continued  \i\X\\  the  activity  dis- 
played since  the  ck>se  of  the  Franco-German  \var.  In  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  1877  the  total  annonred  tonnage  launched 
has  been  29,171  tons  for  the  French,  and  21,704  tons  for  the  British 
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NaN'y,  and  while  our  Navy  Estimates  for  the  present  year  provide  a 
sum  of  750,OOOf.  for  armoured  construction,  no  less  than  1,081,000Z. 
has  been  voted  for  the  French  Navy.  It  is  obvious  that  this  disparity 
cannot  long  continue.  From  an  English  point  of  view  it  seems  im- 
possible to  justify  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  French,  and  I  would 
venture  to  hope  that  the  friendly  representations  of  our  Foreign 
Office  would  not  be  without  their  effect  in  relieving  us  from  the 
necessity  of  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the  British  taxpayer. 
For  ourselves  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  precipitation.  We 
may  be  calm  and  confident,  because  we  know  our  inherent  strength. 
In  case  of  necessity  the  unlimited  resources  of  our  private  yards 
would  be  utilised  in  combination  with  the  dockyards.  If  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  money,  there  would  be  no  practical  limit  to  the 
shipbuilding  capabilities  of  this  country.  Setting  aside  the  dock-  Ext«itof 
yards,  united  Europe  could  do  nothincf  in  comparison  with  our  private  ^^^  ^^ 
industrial  establishments,  if  their  efforts  were  concentrated  on  shij)- 
building  for  war.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  I  am 
naturally  anxious  for  larger  appropriations  ;  as  a  politician,  I  can  look 
round  on  a  wider  horizon,  and  I  see  how  the  Navy  of  England  has 
gained  in  the  most  substantial  elements  of  strength,  and  that  without 
cost  to  the  British  taxpayers.  The  mercantile  marine  is  the  Imck- 
bone  of  the  Navy,  and  never  had  the  mercantile  marine  so  many 
splendid  steamships  capable  of  conversion  into  auitiliaries  to  the 
fighting  fleet  as  it  has  at  the  present  time.  Recent  political  events 
have  been  equally  reassuring.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  occur-  Friendh' 
rences  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  we  look  across  'vifhtlie 
the  broad  Atlantic  we  find  a  new  and  most  welcome  addition  to  our  J/"**^ 
strength  in  the  cordial  relations  which  now  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  considerable  Navy  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  are 
|)otentially  our  most  formidable  rival  on  the  seas.  In  former  and 
less  happy  times  an  unnatural  jealousy  divided  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  apprehension  of  a  rupture  with  the 
United  States  may  indeed  have  been  remote,  but  it  was  a  source  of 
weakness,  and  we  are  in  a  proportionate  degree  reinforced  by  the 
recent  manifestations  in  both  countries  of  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
mutual  amity.  The  generous  homage  paid  to  the  British  flag  at 
Yorktown  and  to  the  star-spangled  banner  in  the  centre  of  our  own 
metropolis  are  incidents  full  of  happy  augury  for  the  future.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as 
they  have  never  stood  before,  and  we  number  together  100,000,000 
people.     In  the  speeches  of  succeeding  speakers  the  clainui  of  the 
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J.i)M*ntl  p:ir(y  will  U*  urgcnl  hy  those  who  stand  high  in  thecoiinseliiof 
t  h<'  |»:irty.  l^iit  I  may,  {NThaiis,  nMiiind  you  that  the  generous  rejiara- 
tioii  whk'h  was  oflftTtKl  to  the  United  States  at  Gene\'a  was  the  work  of 
the  JJlx^rul  jvtrty.  It  was  denounced  at  the  time  by  oar  political 
i»p]H)nents  as  a  national  humiliation,  but  we  all  accept  to-^y  with 
deep  sntisfaetion  the  results  which  have  followed  from  a  jK>licj  of 
justice.  Something  yet  remained  to  be  done  which  was  beyond  the 
><*<)|M' of  ]K»Htician8  and  diplomatists.  *()nc  touch  of  nature  makes 
tilt'  whoir  world  kin/  and  Her  Majesty  was  enabled  from  her  exalted 
station  to  rxpress  what  Kngland  felt  on  the  death  of  General  Garfield. 
<  )iu*  message  of  sympathy  was  conveyed  with  a  true  womanly  tender- 
ness, which  has  won  the  heart  of  America  for  the  Queen  and  her 
lM?ople.  The  friendshi{>  l»etween  (in»at  Britain  and  tlie  United 
States,  which  has  Wi*u  steadily  rip(*ning,  and  is  now,  I  trust,  ^secured 
to  us  for  ever,  is  more  to  Kngland  than  a  hundred  ironclads.  For- 
give mt*  for  this  digression,  if  it  is  a  digression,  and  let  me  once  more 
thank  yon  nn  behalf  of  unr  gallant  seamen. 
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THE   SHIPWRIGHTS'   COMPANY. 
December  2,  1881. 

Repnnted  from  t?te  *  TinwJi^ 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rothery  proposed  'The  Navy,  Array,  and  Reserve 
Forces,'  and  joco?ely  deprecated  Jiny  omen  being  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  who  had  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Navy  was 
the  Wreck  Commissioner. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  on  rising  to  return  thanks  for  the  Navy, 
said : — Master,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  Gentlemen, — Since  I  have 
been  connected  officially  with  the  Admiralty  I  have  often  had  the 
privilege  of  replying  io  the  toast  of  the  Navy.  On  former  occasions 
I  have  been  glad  to  use  the  opportunity  of  saying,  on  behalf  of  our 
officers  and  seamen,  how  well  they  merit  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  As  we  are  met  together  this  evening 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Shipwrights'  Company,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  refer  to  the  signal  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  our  naval  con- 
structors. The  names  of  the  late  Mr.  Oliver  Lang,  of  Sir  Edward 
Reed,  Mr.  Rarnaby,  and  his  colleagiies,  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  White, 
will  long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  transformation  of  our 
fleet  of  wocjden  three-deckers  into  armoured  turret-ships.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  naval  history  of  our  country  we  see  that  the  ships 
were  seldom  worthy  of  the  gallant  crews  who  manned  them.  The 
quaint  *  caravels '  in  which  Drake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins 
met  and  vanquished  the  Armada  were  poor  specimens  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  comparison  with  the  tall  and  stately  floating  castles  of  the 
Spaniards.  Descending  to  later  times,  the  ships  in  which  Nelson 
and  his  brave  companions  in  arms  performed  deeds  of  incomparable 
valour  were  dull  sailers.  The  best  ships  in  our  fleets  were  the  prizes 
we  had  captured.  In  the  present  day  we  no  longer  look  to  a  foreign 
source  to  furnish  models  and  methods  of  armament  for  the  British 
Navy.  Though  we  have  been  slow  to  protect  our  ships  with  armour, 
we  have  more  than  recovered  the  ground  which  was  lost  before  the 
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)tiiiMiu;^  '»f  "iir  ;irra«»iire'1  !!•*••»  w;i*  umitrtaken.     In  the  older  type  of 
I^p«.h!mi1»' ipuioluls  th»*  •  AU-xanilr.i/  n«»wtht.'  flagship  in  the  Mcrfliter- 
rmoaiK  ha>  n-^  riwiK  ;tTi<1  ;i>  lvittie->hii»>  the  high  freeboard  turret- 
>hips,  th'-  •  I>r»Miiii«»iii:hf/  •  lVvii>tation,'  aind  •Thunderer,'  are  iin- 
d«Mibtet!ly  tlu*  iiiiv-t  p^wt-rful  aHiMt.     In  omneftion  with  the  subject  of 
>hipbiiiMinfcj  I  am  i;I;ni  ti>  !iav»^  this  <»p|M>rt unity  of  i-alling  attention  to 
fht*  l>eu»:»tits  wlii«'!i  lia\o  n>ultt»i|,  ni.t  onlv  to  the  executive,  but  to 
tht»  oivil  bnuu'lu's  of  the  Navv  frmn  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
t  'oIl.'iTf^  at  t  ip-enwioh.     NW  ii«iw  jiossess  facilities  such  as  never  existed 
U*foif  fiir  giviiij;  ti»  >tuileiit>  tif  iia\a1  architei'ture  a  high  iscientitic 
c(liicati«MU  in  oonibiuati<m  with  a  (iractical  t mining  at  the  dockyards. 
It  will  Ih*  sitisfacti»ry  ti^  the  public  t(»  know  that  these  advantages  are 
apin'otiateiK  antl  that  there  is  an  e;iger  competition^  esjiecially  on  the 
|»;irt  of  the  clever  students  in  the  dix^kyanl  schools,  for  the  privilege 
of  g;iining  admis>itin  to  Ciixvnwich.      IVfore  I  sit  down,  and  while  I 
am  on  the  •lubjiH.-t  *  f  cnistruction  for  the  Navy,  I  should  like  to  p«iy 
a  c«»niial  tribute  of  praise  to  Sir  Houston  .Stewart,  who,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished service  of  ten  years,  has  iKithin  the  last  few  days  ceased  to 
Ik*  Ontn»IIer  of  the  Xavy.     Sir  Houston  Stewjirt  has  witnessed  many 
changes,  an<l  directed  many  injpn^vements.     He  has  done  more  than 
this.     He  has  set  to  every  meml>erof  that  great  branch  of  the  service 
over  which  he  has  presichMl  a  high  example  of  devotion  to  the  public 
MTvice.     He  lias  thought  nothing  of  himself.     His  sole  aim  has  been 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  in  all  the  varied  and  difficult  i>erson«d 
relations  of  his  office  he  has  been  courteous,  kind,  and  just.     It  is  by 
the  efforts  of  men  of  his  stamp  that  the  naval  reputation  of  this 
country  has  been  created  and  itf  worthily  sustained.     Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  for  having  drunk  the  health  of  the  Xavy. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS    TO    THE    ELECTORS    OF    HASTINGS 

AND    ST.    LEONARD'S. 

December  9,  188L 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey  said: — In  my  annual  statement  you  will  natu-  Progre*  of 
rally  look  for  some  information  on  naval  affairs.    It  htis  been  the  main  and  uimr- 

■■■.  1 

object  of  the  present  Board  to  increase  the  armour  construction  of  construe- 
the  Navy,  to  supply  the  fleet  with  fast  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  ****"* 
commerce,  ^nd  to  introduce  a  breech-loading  armament  into  our 
fighting  ships,  In  the  estimates  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the 
last  session,  considerable  provision  was  made  for  ciirrying  out  these 
objects.  Eleven  thousand  tons  of  ironclads  are  to  be  built  in  the 
financial  year,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  four  preceding  years 
being  7,231,  7,732,  8,430,  and  7,653  tons. 

In  view  of  the  constant  modifications  in  the  methods  of  naval 
warfare,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  combining  in  a  ship  of 
reasonable  dimensions  all  the  qualities  required,  we  are  naturally 
averse  to  a  prodigal  expenditure  on  armoured  vessels.  The  neces- 
sity for  increased  construction  for  the  British  Navy  has  been  created 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  French  Naval  Administration.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  remark  that  we  have  been  led  by 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  iqto  a  reckless  and  useless  extravagance.  What- 
ever be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  torpedo,  and 
the  increased  power  of  the  gun,  large  ships  must  always  be  required 
for  an  ocean-going  Navy,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  as  yet 
venture  to  throw  off  armour  from  our  fighting  ships. 

While  we  have  made  a  sensible  addition  to  our  armoured  con- 
struction, we  have  qot  neglected  the  duty  of  providing  the  Navy 
with  unarmoured  vessels.  In  our  last  estimates  we  proposed  to 
build  8,035  tons,  as  con^pared  with  8,715  and  9,502  tons  in  the 
previous  two  years. 

Having  stated  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  built,  I  desire  espe- 
cially to  direct  attention  to  the  sjKjed  of  our  new  ships.     Since  we 
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tame  into  office  \vc  have  laid  flown  four  armoured  ships.  Two  are  of 
the  'Collingwood'  typo,  designed  under  the  hite  Administration; 
their  speed  will  be  lo  knots,  or  one  knot  more  than  any  armoured 
ships  in  the  French  Navy  of  the  same  (hsplaeement,  and  two  knots 
faster  than  our  own  *  Ajax'  and  '  Agamemnon,'  lK>th  recent  ships  of 
the  same  timnage.  In  the  two  armoured  cruisers  designed  by  Mr. 
Rirnaby  and  Mr.  \Vhit(»,  under  tlie  instructions  of  the  present  Board, 
the  sjH'ed  will  l)e  10  knots.  These  armoured  cruisers  will  be  faster 
than  all  the  ironclads  of  foreign  Powers,  except  the  far  larger  and 
costliiT  ships  now  building  in  Italy.  In  addition  to  the  armoured 
cruisers,  we  have  laid  down  four  16-knot  unarmoured  cruisers  of 
the  '  Leander '  type. 

As  W(i  are  proposing  two  repetitions  of  the  *  Colli ngwo<xl,'  it  may 
b<?  d<»sirable  to  describe  shortly  the  distinctive  features.  The  most 
imi)ortant  chang(^  intnxluced  into  these  vessels  is  the  disposition  of 
tlu;  armour.  In  the  central-citiulel  turret  ships  it  forms  the  wall  of 
the  citadel.  In  the  H'ollingwood'  it  is  taken  away  from  the  centnd 
ciladel,  and  formed  into  separate  iixed  bai'bette  towers.  Between 
the  barbett(»s,  and  al>ove  the  upper  deck,  is  a  large  battery,  protected 
by  1-inch  steel  plating  from  the  tire  of  machine  guns,  and  containing 
t)-inch  breech-loading  guns,  fought  at  ports  14  feet  above  water. 
The  guns  in  the  turrets  are  22  feet  above  water.  The  liattery  is 
protected  from  a  raking  fire  by  winged  bulkheads  plated  with  6-inch 
armour.  The  crew  will  be  berthed  in  the  upper  battery,  and  will 
have  accommodation  infinitely  sujierior  to  that  of  any  turret  ship. 
The  j)resent  Board  have  had  under  their  consideration  plans  for  a 
more  formi<lable  vessel.  But  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  it  is  prudent  to  ex[)end  a  million  st<»rling  on  a  single  hull. 

The  constant  development  of  the  pt^netrating  |Hiwer  of  the  gun 
must  tend  to  less(?n  the  value  of  armour.  ^N'hat,  therefore,  are  we 
to  do  in  order  to  protect  our  ships  ?  The  policy  must  be  some- 
thing of  the  nature  I  will  now  (k^scribe  to  you.  We  must  sejKU'ate 
the  part  of  the  ship  which  is  above  water  from  the  submerged  jKjr- 
tion  of  the  hull  by  a  horizontal  armoured  watertight  deck  ;  and  a 
minute  cellular  sub-division  of  both  sections  4)f  the  ship,  especially 
of  that  which  is  below  the  water-line,  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
system  of  protection  from  heavy  shot  and  the  Whitehead  tor[)edo. 
if  we  cannot  prevent  penetration,  we  may  localise  the  injuries  received. 
If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  the  object  to  which  naval  architec^ture  for 
fighting  purj)oses  should  be  directed,  armour  will  be  used  not  so 
much  to  protect  buoyancy  and  stability  as  to  furnish  a  shield  for  the 
gunners,  the  guns,  and  the  delicate  machinery  employed  to  work 
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them.  It  will  be  retained  to  prevent  that  happening  which  haj)- 
pened  at  Sinope,  to  keep  out  shell,  and  the  still  more  destructive 
bullets  from  machine  guns,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  fearful  carnage 
which  would  take  place  on  decks  crowded  with  men  at  quarters. 

The  unarmoured  construction  is  a  far  less  perplexing  problem  Designs 
for  the  British  Navy.     We  shall  always  require  for  the  police  of  the  armoured 
seas  vessels  capable  of  cruising  both  under  steam  and  sail,  and  for  **"i^- 
the  protection  of  commerce  in  war  we  require  ships  of  high  speed, 
of  great  coal  endurance,  armed  with  numerous  long-range  guns,  and 
with  a  full  armament  of  machine  guns. 

Turning  from  the  matSrid  to  the  personnel^  ihe  estimates  of  last  Fer$tmnei 
year  were  criticised  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  seamen  from  xavy. 
19,883  to  19,108.     It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  numbers 
of  the  year  1880-81  were  abnormal.     The  strength  of  the  Navy  in 
seamen  for  the  present  year  will  be  equal  to  the  average  in  numbers 
in  the  years  1875,  1876,  and   1877.     While  the  number  of   the 
seamen  has  been  maintained  the  number  of  the  non-seaman  class, 
which  comprises  the  engine-room  complements  and  artificers,  now  so 
necessary   for  the  eflBcient   manning  of  our   men-of-war,  is  rapidly 
increasing.     We  have  now  11,647  of  the  non-seaman  class,  as  com- 
pared with   11,200  in  the  preceding  year.     The  non-seaman  class 
having  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  number  of  the  seaman  class 
having  been  maintained,  while  the  complements  of  seamen  in  our 
mastless  ironclads  have  been  very  largely  reduced,  a  rapid  augmen- 
tation has  necessarily  taken  place  in  the  supernumeraries  available 
for  manning  the  Navy.     In  addition  to  these  regular  forces  we  have 
a  splendid  reserve  of  4,000  men  in  the  Coastguard.     Behind  the 
Coastguard  we  have  a  Naval  Reserve  of  18,000  men,  the  cream  and 
flower  of  our  merchant  seamen.     During  the  past  year  I  have  visited 
the  drill  batteries  at  Falmouth  and  Lerwick,  and  the  drill  ships  at 
Bristol,  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Liverpool.     On  all  sides  I  hear  a 
favourable  report  of   the  Naval  Reserve.     They  would  be  an   in- 
valuable support  to  the  Navy  if  they  were  called  uj)on  to  serve.    The 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  has  been  of  advantage  to 
the  Mercantile  Marine  no  less  than  to  the  Navy.     A  month  spent 
every  year  under  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  and  the  habits  of 
precision  acquired   in   gun  drill,  are   a   most  useful  training  to  a 
merchant  seaman. 

Before  I  pass  to  other  subjects  I  would  call  attention  to  the  Roution 
economy  with  which  the  naval  administration  of  this   country  is  ^^"*^'j| 
conducted.     In  doing  so  it  is  important  to  notice  that  a  large  dedue-  ture  to 
tion  must  be  made  from  our  naval  estimates  for  the  nop* 
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-iTvici-s.  Having  n»^  c-mscriiition  in  this  country,  we  have  to  obtain 
I.iihiiir  in  tIm*  ••|H'ii  in:irki*t.  awl  in  (*omj)etition  with  the  iiri\'ate 
«iii|»|Myir<!.  \Vi-  liiivi*,  tli«-rt*fiin',  to  luiy  indirectly  in  the  cost  of 
tl.liMillv,^  :i]i«l  in  |«i'n*i««n*,  wliat  the  \v«>rking  iiH«>j»le  consider  an 
(••|iii\;i]ijnt  111  rill-  PiiiUMi  iMijiiii  ••htainiiMt*  in  oniinary  industrinl 
Ml-.  ii|nrii»n-.  It  i-  tin-  p-'Iiry  of  thr  Admiralty  to  pay  youn^  seamen 
fin  :i  fM!n]i:iraTivt'ly  in'Mlfiatc  >L-ali',  making  large  additions  as  thev 
ail\an(-«*  t<i  Iii«^rhi'r  ratini^N.  and  irivinv^r  a  handsome  jiension  to  seamen 
\vlii»  h.iv«*  riiniiil«'t»Ml  twfiitv  wars'  mntiniious  ser>*iee.  This  system 
ha-  I: ad  thi-  mi)>t  li»'nfti«*ial  rffect  rin  the  Navy,  hut  it  has  im^M>sed 
a  ht'avv  r-haij^f  «»n  thi*  t -si i mates.  Tht*  non-eflfective  votes  for 
IsHl-s-j  ainMunt  to  ua  U^<>  than  2,0G3.(X)0/.  out  of  a  total  of 
l(KSlMi,ooo/.  Thi*  ratf  nf  incifiise  may  hr  a|»iireciated  from  the  fact 
that  thf  n'in-rtfiM-tivf  V(>ti-<  are  half  a  million  more  than  when  I  first 
rnt^nd  Parliament.  Ha\inij  ijiven  this  explanation,  I  will  ask  you 
to  contin*-  ynnr  attention  to  tht'  fffiH-tivi'  votes  for  the  Navy. 

In  lookim^'  hjiek  over  a  s«-rit'S  of  years,  it  will  be  found  that  while 
an  rxtnmrdinary  i^mwth  has  taken  plaer  in  our  trade  and  shipping, 
thr  naval  «'Stiniat»-s  havt*  ninained  praetieally  stationary.  The  effec- 
tive' viitis  for  1SS1-.S2  \v«ri' ^i,r)<»2.(MM)/  The  ex|)orts  and  iniix>rts 
wrp*  t;i»7jM)(),onn/, ;  thi-  stt^am  tonnage  uutler  the  Kritish  flag  was 
2,723,000  tons.  In  ls74-7.\»,  the  last  years  of  the  former  Liberal 
Adniini>tratii»n,  th**  »'llei-tivf  vott-s  amounted  to  8,624,000/.,  with  a 
total  f..n  ii^n  tr.id«-  of  <ir)8,0;)0,0(K)/.  and  1,870,000  tons  of  steam 
>hil»ping.  I'n(h-r  the  Dukr  of  SMntTs^t,  who  was  the  First  lA>rd  of 
thr  Atlniiraltv  in  thr  Lihrral  A<lministration  from  1859  to  1865,  the 
naral  i*stiniat«*s  \vt  re  far  in  t-xeess  of  thr  present  amounts.  In  1863, 
and  again  in  l^i(i4,  0,300,000/.  WL-rr  voted  for  thf  Navy.  In  the 
following  yrar,  being  the  yoar  of  Lord  Kussell's  Administration,  the 
annnmt  was  redun-d  to  S,!>7Sj)00/.  At  that  time  the  value  of  our 
imjMnts  and  exports  was  200,000,000/.  less  than  at  present,  and  our 
stram  shipping  was  less  than  a  third  of  the  pn-sent  tonnage. 

Tilt*  facts  whirh  I  have  laid  before  you  appear  so  eonclusive  as  to 
the  strict  economy  which  has  hem  exercise<l  in  our  naval  expenditure, 
that  the  question  will  rather  be  whether  we  are  di»ing  enough  to 
provide  for  th<'  security  of  our  vast  empire  and  c»iir  extended  com- 
meree.  Vjion  this  p»int  it  is  difficult  to  be  precise  without  entering 
into  inviilion<  <:omparisons  with  other  Towers.  I  mnst,  therefore, 
ask  you  to  be  satisfied  with  a  general  assurance  that  we  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  a  satisfactory  |H)sition. 

With  reference  tt>  the  future,  1  have  shown  that  we  are  well  pre- 
pared for  manning  the  Navy,  that  we  have  made  a  marked  advance 
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on  the  amount  of  construction  carried  out  under  the  lale  Adminis- 
tion,  while  I  have  expressed  a  hope  that  our  future  programme  will 
exhibit  a  further  development  of  our  shipbuilding  operations  without 
appreciably  adding  to  the  public  charge.  Looking  to  the  enormous 
resources  in  the  private  industry  of  the  country,  there  is  always 
an  advantage  in  postponing  expenditure  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus 
securing  that  the  latest  improvements  shall  be  introduced  into  our 
ships. 

I  must  not  trespass  on  your  patience  by  farther  observations  on  On  the 
naval  aflFairs.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  dwell  on  subjects  which  Ireland, 
excite  no  party  animosity  in  preference  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
Parliament  wili  have  to  grapple  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  reform 
of  our  procedure  will  be  a  prominent  feature,  and  any  proposal  for 
considerable  change  must  give  rise  to  discussion  and  provoke  resist- 
ance. Whatever  the  proposals  of  the  Government  may  be,  the 
power  of  promptly  suspending  a  refractory  member  will  be  the  most 
effective  means  for  preventing  obstruction.  If  the  House  or  the 
Speaker  had  possessed  adequate  powers  to  deal  with  the  misconduct 
of  members,  that  section  of  the  Irish  representation  which  has  acted 
under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Pamell  would  have  been  long  since  reduced 
to  silence.  Such  a  result  would  perhaps  have  created  an  additional 
grievance  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  the  only  means  of  enabling  Parliament 
to  meet  the  just  demjinds  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  the  paramount  anxiety  of  all  concerned 
in  public  Uffairs.  Ireland  remains  to-day  what  it  has  been  for  cen- 
turies— the  misery  of  British  statesmanship  and  the  weak  spot  in  the 
British  Empire.  At  different  times  widely  differing  policies  have 
been  pursued  towards  Ireland.  The  system  of  Cromwell,  if  it  h.ad 
been  relentlessly  followed,  would  have  been  successful  in  the  end.  It 
would  have  been  successful  if,  in  the  higher  view  of  politics,  it  could 
have  been  a  success  to  extir[)nte  or  completely  subjugate  the  native 
race.  In  later  times  we  have  adopted  the  principle  of  political 
equality.  What  ever  laws  and  institut'ons  we  thought  good  for  our- 
selves were  thrust  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  population  totally 
different  in  temperament  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  results,  as  it 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  have  not  been  uniformly  happy. 
In  our  own  times  we  have  given  the  Irish  complete  religious  equality. 
In  the  Land  Act  we  have  given  such  protection  to  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  tenant  as  no  legislature  has  ever  sanctioned  before,  and  we 
have  offered  the  mediation  of  the  State  to  adjust  their  differences 
with  their  landlords.  Last,  not  least,  the  patience  of  Parlijiment  has 
been  inexhaustible  in  listening  to  the  tale  of  Irish  grievances, 
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And  now,  ii:iving  doui*  all  this,  having  done  all  that  seems  practicable 
for  a  iniitHl  Parliaiufiit  tt>  mndliutt*  and  to  pacify,  what  reward  have 
\vf  rrf»MV04l  ?  llavt*  we  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  ?  Have  we 
rrratt'tl  a  fcclintr  of  onntcntnient  ?  Is  the  hatred  of  the  Soman 
Catlmlir  (\-lt  Irss  iiiv«'t»Tatr  than  it  was  fifty  years  or  a  century  ago? 
With  \ii\iu  and  iiiorti tuition  \\r  nuist  acknowledge  that  no  indications 
whatt'ViT  a]»]M*ar  nf  ilit*  dawn  of  brighter  days.  It  is  maintiiined  by 
<  ))i]ii»>it  ii»n  s]N.'akrrsi  that  iht*  |>rt*srnt  sitnation  of  Ireland  is  attributable 
mtinly  t«»  the  lir>italion  of  the  (lovernment  to  assert  its  authority 
by  the  sujipressiiJii  «»f  free  s^K^eeh  and  the  iuiprisoument  of  the  leaders 
of  disiilTeetioii.  I  wish  I  eouhl  lH.»lieve  these  statements.  It  would, 
iinleed,  be  an  easy  solution  of  our  ditfieulties  if  it  were  possible  by  a 
ehaujife  of  Ministry  to  n^i'oneile  the  Irish  to  our  rule.  Who  can 
(Inibt  that  tlie  present  (lovernnient  w\»uld  gladly  resign  their  offices 
in  order  to  give  sueh  a  priceless lx)on  to  their  country?  For  my  own 
[»art  I  maintain  tliat  the  Government  were  justly  entitled  to  hope 
tliat  their  generous  intentions  towards  Ireland  would  be  appreciated, 
and  that  s[»eeial  measures  of  repression  would  therefore  be  unneces- 
sary. T<  ►  gag  the  I*ress  and  to  deny  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  a 
iMDJicv  alien  to  the*  wln)le  spirit  of  our  (ioveniment  and  Constitution, 
from  the  time  of  .Magna  C'liarta  downwaixls.  It  is  by  giving  tliem 
their  freedom,  and  by  granting  the  most  am]ile  guaiTintee  for  [lersonal 
lil»erty,  that  we  have  maile  (he  authority  of  our  Government  re- 
spected, and  have  secured  (he  coniial  adhesion  of  many  and  diverse 
pojiulations  in  every  jjortion  i>f  our  Wiirld-wide  empire. 

In  all  tlie  vast  dominions  of  the  Queen,  nowhere  save  in  Ireland 
do  we  discover  any  signs  of  disaffection.  It  may  ]^e  thought  that 
such  a  residt  might  lx»  looked  for  in  India,  because  the  Oriental  races 
are  d(K*ile  and  submissive,  but  we  have  been  equally  foitunate  in  our 
dealings  with  other  races.  In  Jx)wer  Canada,  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  Channel  Islands  we  number  among  our  fellow-subjects  large 
French  jK)pulations.  The  (Jueen  has  no  more  loyal  subjects.  We 
have  given  them  self-government,  and  thoy  ivra  contented  under  our 
rule.  In  our  most  recent  acfjuisition  of  Cyjnus  a  short  experience 
has  ])roved  equally  reassuring  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Turkish 
iidiabitan(s. 

It  is  idle  (()  maintain  that  by  the  ad(»ption  a  few  months  earlier  of 
(lie  measures  which  have  been  authorised  under  the  I  Wee  Preserva- 
(ion  Ac(  we  should  have  jirevented  the  estrangement  which  we  now 
deplore  in  Ireland.  Tha(  ehtnm^ement  has  its  origin  in  the  an- 
(^igonism  of  race,  ami  has  descended  through  long  generations  to 
the  tim(*s  in  which  we  live.     Under  a  rule  of  liberty  it  has  been  more 
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outspoken,  but  it  has  not  been  more  deeply  felt  than  before.  The 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Celt  towards  England  is  not  new,  but 
we  are  learning  by  experience  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
means  which  have  been  found  effective  in  former  days.  The  dis- 
loyalty of  Ireland  is  sustained  by  resources  from  without  which  have 
never  before  been  brought  into  play. 

During  the  last  generation  a  vast  emigration  has  been  going  for- 
ward from  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  settlers  in  America,  though  they  have 
prospered  there,  still  cherish  a  bitter  hostility  towards  England. 
Those  hostile  sentiments  find  a  practical  expression  in  lavish  subscrip- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  by  these  means  that 
large  numbers  of  men  are  enabled  to  devote  themselves,  whether  in 
secret  or  openly,  to  the  direction  of  the  insurrectionary  movement, 
and,  unhappily,  so  long  as  leaders  can  be  found,  the  Celtic  population 
of  Ireland  is  ripe  for  revolt.  The  animosity — so  far  as  it  exists,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  far — which  severs  Ireland  from  England  is  at 
once  socialistic  and  national,  but  the  national  feeling  is  the  real 
stumbling-block  to  British  statesmanship.  Where  the  laws  are 
just  and  equitably  administered — and  it  is  the  firm  resolve  of 
the  people  of  England  that  this  shall  be  the  case  in  Ireland — the 
socialistic  movement  can  be  subdued,  because  all  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, on  however  humble  a  scale,  can  be  won  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Government. 

I  have  the  more  confidence  in  the  healing  influence  of  just  laws 
upon  the  social  disaffection  in  Ireland  because  the  tenantry  have  in 
numerous  cases  received  cruel  treatment,  and  often  from  landlords 
almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  sub-commissions  of  the  Land  Court.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  landlords  have  been  easy-going  and 
even  generous.  As  the  Devon  Commission  truly  said,  a  single  case 
of  hardship,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  will  create  a  feeling  of 
great  uneasiness  throughout  a  wide  district.  When  the  Land  Act 
has  been  longer  in  operation  such  cases  of  oppression  will  not  be 
found,  but  in  Ireland  more  than  this  is  demanded  by  popular  anti- 
pathy. In  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  the  duty  of  the  Government 
is  clear,  and  they  have  done  their  best  to  fulfil  it. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Legislature  has  completed  its  task 
in  relation  to  Irish  aflFairs.  Far  greater  changes  than  any  which  have 
hitherto  been  sanctioned  may  yet  take  place,  but  those  changes,  if 
they  are  to  produce  permanent  good,  must  be  both  gradual  and 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  popular  opinion.  In  the  in«mwhile 
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the  just  righ"?  •>?  pr'jr-errj  in'L?^  be  proCt*ctcti,  and  crime  must  be 
prevented.  I*  i?  n-.r  i.r  mrr,  i  jiiS>niinate  member  of  the  Adminis- 
rrdtion,  ri-  jpet-'TiLire  i*  :■>  cL-e  fccure,  or  to  exjiress  an  immature 
ojiinion.  It  i-s  -^-jj^'-ir:::  r-  ■  say  :hat  I  gave  mv  votes  for  the  Land  Act 
in  the  drm  •:-'>avio''L';'n  rr.a:  th;it  measTire  wa^  inevitable  and  the  best 
solution  of  t i.-r  '|'ie?ri«*n  whioh  was  pni_rioable.  For  the  Government, 
I  a?c?«rrt  rhar  th-y  L-vv  -hz-  f:ir  ■!  -ii-^  all  rh;it  in  the  eiream;?taneess 
wu^  iN>??ible  t"  v:n«iio:i:r  rhe  iTirhorl'y  of  the  Liw.  F«^r  the  future  — 
the  dark  and  rroiiblr-i  rrure — :r  is  a  sc-firce  '>f  Jet^p  satisfaction  to 
know  that  we  have  as  .:.ur  Lr.iJrr  zh't  ablest  and  the  most  generous 
statesuiiin  wh-.«m  the  public  Ii:V  of  ElngLand  has  pp.xiuced. 
Ptwtbm  of  Turning  from  Imi»erl;il  :o  !■  <al  niLttters.  I  shall  venture  to  make 

pirtrin  a  few  observati'.ms  on  the  j-^mtlcu.  siruati-.m  m  this  constituency. 
H«:»timr^  The  most  s;\nguiue  Liberal  must  a.i^i:*  tLar,  in  ISSl,  we  are  not  as 
we  were  in  IS^^S,  whr.-u  you  firs*  returnrrl  me  to  Parliament.  We 
have  sustained  defeats  h«;»th  at  :he  P;irliaineiitary  and  the  municipal 
ek-ctious.  We  h:ive  lost  in  Sir  r^hrr-rvi  Kav-cJhut  tie  worth  a  verv 
valiuible  member  of  t:.e  Houst-  of  C'niiuons.  I  trace  these  defeats, 
in  i^irt,  to  general  causes.  Thvre  is  r^^^-iiSi^n  to  believe  that  a  com- 
munity, largely  conipostHi  of  per>i<^n<  in  the  enj-nnuent  of  ci>mfortable 
cf»ni[»eteueies,  is  not  exactly  :he  qu.inrT  in  which  the  [>arty  of 
progress  would  k^>k  for  the  most  earurs:  and  viijorous  supjN.-»rt.  The 
strength  of  the  Liberal  jnirty  is  t.^  be  t*.'iLh..l  in  the  industrial  centres 
lying  north  of  the  Trent.  It  is  the  aemau-l  i»f  th^se  constituencies 
which  makes  the  Liberal  i^^irty  a  u-x^.-ssiu-y  tVature  of  English 
j)olitics.  Without  us  you  would  have  rev-^Iution.  When  you 
retiurned  Mr.  Ninth  and  mys<;-lf  as  your  representatives,  these  con- 
siderations Were  apprtviatM  by  the  ^loople  of  Hastings.  The  claims 
of  the  miisses  were  ret^^giiisevl  in  this  b«^r«niirh,  which  had  so  long 
luul  the  res^ionsibility  o(  returniug  two  uiemJvrs  to  Parliament, 
while  populations  far  exceeding  you  in  numbers  were  unrepresented- 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Lilvral  cause  iu  this  place  is  lost  for  ever. 
We  must  do  more  for  the  ivlitical  cultivation  of  the  less  instructed 
electors.  It  is  easv  to  understand  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  the 
wealthy,  but  when  a  po^>r  man,  whose  bread  has  been  fret^;!  from 
taxation  and  whose  vote  has  been  given  to  him  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Liberal  piirty,  timis  round  on  his  benefactors,  such  conduct  am 
only  be  explained  by  his  ignorance  of  p*.^litics.  I  have  luid  to  contend 
against  many  influences  which  would  lead  me  into  the  Conservative 
camp;  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  any  change  that  m;iy  be  proposed, 
but  I  know,  as  all  who  have  studieii  history  must  know,  how  d;mgerou3 
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it   is  to  be  guided  in  polities   by  a  blind  devotion  to  personal 

interests. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  know  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

I  have  therefore  thrown  in  my  lot  with  the  party  of  progress  and 
reform,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  cause  to  regret  it.  More  especially 
do  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  had  for  my  leader  from  the 
time  when  you  first  sent  me  to  Parliament  the  most  illustrious 
statesman  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Gladstone's  consummate  abilities 
have  made  him  the  object  of  the  taunts  and  abuse  of  political  foes ;  but 
those  who  can  look  upon  public  aflfairs  without  the  prejudice  of  party 
will  give  to  that  great  man  the  honour  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
devotion  to  the  noblest  objects  of  statesmanship,  for  the  varied  and 
consummate  gifts  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  legislation  and  adminLstratioii,  and  for  the  encoui-age- 
ment  which  he  has  given  to  culture  by  personal  example.  Above  all 
this,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  maintained  through  half  a  century  a  6i>otle8s 
reputation.  He  has  never  been  prompted  by  motives  of  personal 
ambition  to  take  ]_)art  in  the  trickery  of  politics.  His  high  character 
is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  it  is  because  they  know  they  can  trust 
him  that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  possesses  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  England. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  bring  these  observations  to  a  close.  1 
have  only  to  annoimce  to  you  as  a  parting  word  that  whenever  a 
general  election  takes  place  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  this  borough  to  present  myself  once  more  as  a  candidate  for 
their  suffrages.  In  seeking  to  continue  your  representative,  I  am 
not  influenced  by  personal  ambition ;  I  have  no  desire  for  political 
advancement.  P^or  any  services  I  may  have  rendered  I  have  been 
rewarded  beyond  my  deserts.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  having  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  devoting  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the 
public  service,  but  if  you  should  now  think  fit  to  remand  me  to  a 
more  private  station,  I  shall  accept  your  decision  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh.  Of  my  claims  to  your  continued  support  it  is  for  you  to 
judge.  As  you  all  know,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  a  particuliu-  line, 
in  which  I  hope  that  I  have  been  useful.  Of  your  local  interests  I 
have  not  been  unmindful.  Three  times  already  you  have  pronounced 
in  my  favour,  and  I  shall  look  for  a  like  result  on  a  future  occasion, 
even  though  my  seat  should  be  attacked  by  a  candidate  of  boundless 
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resources.  \^liere  the  appeal  lies  to  large  commiiiiities  of  men  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  substantial  justice  is  done.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  put  aside  an  old  servant  whose  fidelity  has  bome  the  test 
of  niany  years,  and  I  still  indulge  the  hope  that  the  sentiments  of 
affection  which  bind  me  to  the  people  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's 
will  be  reciprocated  by  my  indulgent  constitnents. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  problems  in  Naval  Administ ration,  the  formation  of  resen'es 
of  seamen  is  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult. 

Admitting  that  it  is  the  impenitive  duty  of  a  statesman  to  avail 
himself  of  the  resources  which  are  furnished  to  his  hand  by  a 
thriving  and  busy  commerce,  as  the  true  naval  defence  of  his  country, 
it  would  be  vain  to  rely  upon  those  resources,  as  available  for 
Newiofor-  national  defence,  without  careful  organisation  in  peace.  This  has 
jjaiiisfltum.  YtQ^n  fidly  recognised  by  those  maritime  Powers  l)y  whom  compul- 
sory service  has  been  established,  and  their  task  has  been  compara- 
tively easy.  Under  our  more  liberal  institutions,  reserves,  whether 
for  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  can  only  be  provided  by  a  great  exj^endi- 
ture  both  of  time  and  money.  The  Crimean  war  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  our  resources  for  manning  the  Navy.  Raw  levies  of  landsmen 
were  hurried  on  board  our  fleets,  and,  for  many  weeks  after  the  open- 
ing of  our  campaigns  in  the  Baltic,  our  ships  were  but  imperfectly 
prepan^d  to  meet  an  enemy.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  an 
inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a  Royal  Commission  under  the  direction 
of  Lord  Cardwell,  and  a  scheme  was  worked  out  which  remains  un- 
changed in  all  its  leading  features,  and  which  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. We  have  not  attained  to  the  nimibers  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  but  we  have  a  force  at  our  disposal  fully  equal  to  the 
probable  demands  for  the  manning  of  an  armoured  fleet. 
A  utrong  There  may  be  a  lingering  feeling  of  distrust,  or  even  jealousy,  in 

n^jwiry-  ^^^  Navy  towards  the  Naval  Reserve.  Some  officers  may  think  that 
an  equal  sum  spent  on  the  Navy  proper  would  secure  a  more  tangible 
result.  But  all  must  admit  that  an  efficient  and  numerous  reserve 
would  be  of  far  more  value,  in  an  arduous  and  protracted  campaign, 
than  a  few  more  seamen  pennanently  maintained  in  the  Navy  during 
peace. 

In  olden  days  our  merchant  seamen  may  have  distrusted  and 
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disliked  the  naval  senice.     These  ancient  prejudices,  now  happily  Former 
passing  away,  will  be  more  and  more  eflfectually  removed  in  pro-  inthemer- 
portion  to  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  make  the  advantages  of  the  v^wligSiist 
Koyal  Navy  more  generally  appreciated  and  understood.  v*.^^'^** 

Our  ports  are  still  too  seldom  visited  by  men-of-war.  According 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  naval  officers,  the  presence  of  our 
fleets  would  serve  to  awaken  in  the  merchant  service  an  interest  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  which  can  never  be  felt  unless  the  two  services  are 
occasionally  brought  into  contact  with  each  other. 

*  Wherever  the  Royal  Navy  is  best  known,  there  the  seamen  are 
most  ready  to  join  it.'  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Cornwall,  the 
counties  in  which  our  dockyards  are  situated,  supply  the  greater 
number  of  seamen  to  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  our  duty  to  encourage 
by  every  possible  means  the  loyal  symjmthies  of  our  seafaring  popu- 
lation. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  of  an  ancient  Cinque  x^e  Ar- 
Port,  I  am  reminded  of  the  illustrious  efforts  of  our  commercial  jjadaover- 

...  .  thrown  by 

marine  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    Comjiared  with  the  a  fleet 
navies  of  modern  days,  the  scale  of  our  operations  in  those  distant  times  by  the 
may  appear  insignificant.     All  our  sailors,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  marine.**  * 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  four 
vessels  belonging  to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  400  tons ;  but  it 
still  remains  a  memorable  fact  that  a  Navy,  whose  splendid  achieve- 
ments fill  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history,  was  mainly 
composed  of  vessels   equipped   by  the  commercial  towns  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.     Of  the    140   ships  which  were 
assembled  to  oppose  the  Spanish  Armada,  only  28,  according  to  Hume, 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  those  renowned  seamen,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and   Frobisher,  who   commanded   the   fleet   imder   I^rd 
Howard,  were  masters  in  the  Merchant  Navy. 

Descending  to  later  times,  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  given  to  Evidence 
the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Navigation  I^aws  by  Admiral  Sir  George  ^yttm 
Byam  Martin.  ^^'^,^ 

The  merchant  service,  he  held,  was  everything  to  the  Navy,  while  w.  S. 
the  Navy,  he  was  convinced,  could  not  exist  without  it.     He  was  *Hist.Mer- 
unable   adequately  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  loose  assertions  shipping,' 
which  had  been  made,  for  every  person  who  remembered  the  muster  r^iVg*' 
of  the  Navy  immediately  preceding  the  war  in  1793,  could  not  fail 
to  know  that  the  glorious  victory  of  June  1,  1794,  under  I^ord  Howe, 
was  gained  by  the  merchant  seamen  of  the  kingdom.     We  had  not 
then,  he  said,  20,000  men,  and  these  men  were  scattered  over  the 
globe  when  the  war  broke  out ;  it  was  therefore  the  merchant  serv^*^ 
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which  enabled  us  rapidly  to  man  some  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  and 
double  that  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  By  promptly 
bringing  together  about  35,000  or  40,000  seamen  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  Admiral  Gardiner  was  able  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  West 
Indies  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  nine  frigates  and  sloops  of  war ; 
Ijonl  Hrxxl  to  man  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large  number 
of  frigates  and  sloops,  with  which  he  occupied  Toulon  and  took 
Oorsica ;  while,  by  its  aid,  other  squadrons  were  sent  to  America  and 
to  the  East  Indies  to  protect  our  interests  in  those  quarters.  The 
command  of  seamen  from  the  merchant  senice  also  enabled  Lord 
Howe  U)  occupy  the  (^hannel  with  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and 
numerous  frigates,  thereby  affording  secmity  to  our  own  homes,  and 
the  means  of  protecting  our  colonies  and  commerce  by  detached 
squiidrons. 
Oiiriuvfti  A   Navy  imsupported   by  an  extensive  mercantile  marine  is  a 

nnHJimScpnT    l»<^>*h'^^^«<'  plant,  which  may  indeed  produce  great  results  for  a  time, 
but  cannot  (*ndure  the  severe  stmin  of  a  long-protracted  war. 

No  nation  can  be  a  really  formidable  naval  Power  which  does  not 
jKJSsess  an  adequate  uiaritime  poj)ulation.  Russia,  a  half-Oriental, 
and  Turk(iy,  a  semi-civilised  Sbite,  can  purchase  or  build  ironclad 
shiprt;  but  their  maritime  resources  would  si>eedily  be  exhausted 
in  war,  because  they  lack  the  supjwrt  of  a  flourishing  mercantile 
marine. 

Na|)oleon  possessed  a  fleet  of  eighty  line-of-battle  ships,  a  force 
<piit(»  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  contend  with  England  for  the 
mastery  of  the  seas.  But  all  his  naval  operations  failed,  because 
unsuj>poi*ted  by  a  vigorous  merchant  service.  The  successive  rulers 
of  the  Russian  emjnre  have  made  great  efforts  to  create  a  ix)werful 
Navy.  Under  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II.,  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  utmost  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  Russian  fleet.  The 
Crimean  War  revealed  how  fruitless  their  efforts  had  been.  The 
L^nited  States  have  never  maintained  a  large  standing  Navy ;  and 
yet  they  are  justly  reckoned  amongst  the  most  considerable  of  the 
maritime  Powers. 

Every  statesman  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Navy  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
an  adequate  reserve.  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Admiralty  of  1858,  Sir  James  Graham  said: — 

'  My  attention  when  I  was  last  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  from 
the  end  of  1852  to  1855,  was  very  much  directed  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  providing  a  reserve  of  seamen  available  at  all  times,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  create  such  a  force.* 
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The  great  plan  for  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserves  as 
at  present  established  was  originated  by  the  Manning  Commission  of 
1859,  under  the  guidance  of  Ix)rd  Cardwell.  The  details  of  their 
schemes  will  be  examined  in  a  subsequent  section;  but  the  main 
arguments  for  the  constitution  of  a  powerful  reserve  as  set  forth  in 
their  report,  may  be  quoted  here  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
the  present  inquiry : — 

*  The  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  shows   i,„pr 
that  the  system  of  naval  impressment,  as  practised  in  former  wars,  ™f"be*^"^*^ 
could  not  now  be  successfully  enforced.     We  speak, — not  of  any  objec-  earned  into 
tions  to  that  system,  which  may  exist  in  our  minds  on  the  score  of 
humanity  or  justice ;  nor  of  the  political  excitement  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  witnesses,  the  revival  of  that  system  would  give  rise ; 

nor  of  the  strong  and  determined  opposition  with  which,  according  to 
others,  it  would  be  met ; — we  speak  rather  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  sdilor,  who  wished  to  avoid 
impressment,  would  have  much  greater  facilities  than  formerly  for 
desertion  in  foreign  ports,  and  for  his  escape  after  his  arrival  at 
home.  The  improvements  in  gunnery,  also,  have  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  naval  warfare,  and  have  rendered  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  our  vessels  should  in  any  future  war  be  manned,  not  by  a  ^^^  ^^^^j^ 
promiscuous  collection  of  untrained  men,  such  as  impressment  for-  "«*  provide 

*■  trained 

merly  provided,  but  by  seamen  who  are  practised  gunners.  men. 

*  The  French  system,  by  which  every  seafaring  man  is  liable  to 
serve  on  board  a  ship  of  war  during  a  term  of  years,  and  is  bound  to 
come  forward  when  required,  could  not  be  successfully  applied  to 
this  country,  where  the  relative  proportion  between  the  merchant 
seamen  and  the  Navy  is  so  different.  Added  to  which,  it  would  be 
open  to  many  of  the  objections  which  affect  the  system  of  impress- 
ment. 

'  The  ballot  has  been  suggested,  but  we  think  it  is  open  to  most  ^he  ballot 
of  the  same  objections,  and  that  it  would  fail  to  provide  any  great  |»  op«n  *» 
number  of  men  on  an  emergency.     The  ballot  for  the  Militia  would  objections, 
act  on  the  whole  adult  population,  out  of  which  probably  not  more 
than   100,000  would  be  required  at  one  time;  the  ballot  for  the 
Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  act  upon  a  much  smaller  body  of  and  would 
men,  of  which  a  much  larger  projK)rtion  would  be  required.     Again,  g^^jy 
the  ballot  for  the  Militia  would  fall  on  a  resident  poimlation ;  the  ^^  *!*« 
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ballot  for  the  Navy  on  a  floating  population,  a  large  portion  of  whom,  population, 
when  their  services  would  be  required,  would  be  absent  from  the 
country.  .  .  . 

*  Looking  to  the  very  large  naval  armaments  which  we  were 
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\  -unik-c     toa*t.\i  to  maint.-.iii  i-  :  mirr  w^r?,  im-i-aiitiiig  at  one  time  to  no  less 
t^T?lv,'   than  147,iXX»  :r.rn.  :*  ?r-::i-  ie^ini'-Ie  that  we  should  be  able  to  add 
V  «i'..vo      ^^^  jj,^^  n-srrvr--     f  ■x'l.l:':.  i-  r.^' r  5:--k'-a  a   further  force  of  fix>m 
UiM^K*  :•'  o> '.»"".'»  -'-.iL.-r.  v- 11  Tr.ir.-r-i  ::;  giuinery.     The  problem  to 
K'  <olv^-^l  i>,  Lv'W  LiT  ::  n^y  :»r  j-  ?*:?Ir  to  ithtain  from  the  mer- 
cantile  niariiir-   ;\:.tj    -l.v    ?c^£ir:ri^   population  of  the   kingdom,  a 
v.^luutt-er  fi.'rvt-  •■:    ^-JiZuri:,  :;11  "-iii.— i  :n  i:iinner\",  who   could   be 
relil^l  ui"»n  to  o-rL.-.-  :■  r-vir:  wl-l  'hvir  ?<rrviofS  were  required.  .  .  . 
li»«ttri;r-  'The  i-arli'.>i  :";i.'l  ::.•:■-:  •l>a*:r<:',ii  LV-ns^^iurnce?  of  war  will  fiill 

I*«wllr         "1^^"  t^^^  =^1-U*l'^^*^  i:i:ere-:.     • '::  TL-n;  the  greatest  ulterior  difficulty 
•ws  will  bo  impost-d  of  carryicg  '-c  rLvir  ru>ine«s  duriug  the  continuance 

of  hostilitU'5-     Undrr  auv  >v?:e:i:  ■':  ^iefenct-,  the  neoe>sities  of  the 
NavY  must  withdraw  ^r■anu■n  from  T*:.r  merchant  service,  and  raise 
the  rate  of  wages.     If.  li.en,  by  :i::;vly  prrc-autions  during  peace,  we 
pn\'jiutu«ii!»  i-au  diminish  tht-  jiroKiV-iliry  iba:  war  will  occur  at  all.  and  to  this 
ni\ll^a-       ^'"^^  nothing  will  cou-iiut-  >••  uiucL  as  a  kn^wledgtr  on  the  part  of 
\;iui**;:tsm*   foroisni  Powt-rs  that  our  deft■!lce^  art-  iriii'roiiuablf : — if  we  can  secure 
that,  on  thf  v»utbriak  of  war.  ti;e  f'Launel  and  neighbouring  seas 
shall    be  at    onoe    rendt-rd    safr    tVir  ships  ami  c-argc^cs   homeward 
Ixmnd  ; — if  we  can  aK'li>h  or  ni«^iify  the  risk  that  the  employment 
of  seamen  will  Ix*  abruptly    suspt-nii'.-d  by  embarjjo  or  interfered  with 
by  impressment  ; — if  we  can  attael.  the  s;\ilor  to  his  country,  and 
prevent  the    di^l»osition•  which  has    hitherto  prevailed,  of  seeking 
service  under  other  flails  : — the  <.»wners  I'f  «ur  et-^mmercial  marine  will 
reap  the   grejitest    advantage.     To   th^-nu  therefore,  we   look  with 
confidence   for   a  conlial   and   i^itriotic  co-oi»eration    in  promoting 
during   i>eace   a    system  whieh    is   intended    to  accomplish    these 
results.' 
Kov«l  The  Roval  Xaval  Keserve  atfonis  the  Ivst  means  of  manninc:  our 

^.rvi*  tho      fleets  in  the  supremo  emergency  of  war. 

C»un'«^ft»r  ^^  some  perhaps  it  may  appi\u*  an  unnecessary  oxj^nse  to  create 

iitminjnK  A  reserves  of  seamen  in  time  of  iH?aco.  It  niav  bo  thought  that,  with 
a  small  addition  to  our  ordinarv  naval  means,  wo  should  l>e  able  to 
cope  with  the  navies  i>f  every  maritime  Power  inferior  io  our  own; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  our  being  unhappily  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  our  only  serious  rival,  large  nimibers  of  seamen 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  readily  volunteer  for  the 
Navy.  It  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that,  even  if  our  ordinary  trade 
were  interrupted  by  war,  tho  demands  ui»on  tho  merchant  service, 
for  tho  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores,  would  give  full  employment 
to  our  seamen;  and  that  it  is  accordingly  osscMitial  to  secure  for  the 
State,  by  the  payment  of  an  annuid  retainer,  or  by  giving  a  bonus 
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to  apprentices,  a  prior  claim  to  the  services  of  the  best  seamen  we 
possess. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1858,  it  was  stated  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier  that  the  merchant  service  only  furnished  400 
seamen  to  our  Baltic  fleet  in  1854,  and  300  in  1855.  The  wages  of 
able  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  trading  to  the  Mediterranean 
rose  from  45«.  a  month  in  1845  to  65s.  a  month  in  1855.  In  1853 
the  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  was  31,000,  and 
in  the  merchant  service  254,000.  In  1854,  the  first  year  of  the 
Crimean  War,  the  numbers  were  46,000  and  266,500  respectively. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  maritime  population  aflford  the  most 
reliable  standard  by  which  the  naval  resources  of  the  principal 
maritime  Powers  may  be  comjmred ;  and  the  superiority  of  Great 
Britain,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  tabular  statement  taken  from 
Admiral  the  Baron  Grivel's  work,  Be  In  Guerre  Maritime^  is  esta- 
blished beyond  all  question : — 


SirC. 
Napier. 


Crimean 
War. 

Coinparn- 
tive  re- 
Kources  t»f 
maritime 
Powers. 


I 


Crcat  Britain 


Total  seafariug  popu- 
lation   . 

Available  for  the 
fleet 


420,000 
243,000 


Initotl  Stfttos 

;J50,ooo 

180,000 


France 

170,000 
60,000 


Norwrtv 


02,000 


According  to  another  estimate  there  are  in  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  407,000  seamen,  exclusive  of  men  in  British  ships  in  the 
colonies  and  abroad. 

The  total  number  includes : — 


Masters  and  mates  (certificated) 

.      38,200 

Ditto            (not  certificated) 

10,000 

Fishermen    ..... 

.     150,000 

Other  sailor  men      .... 

.     161,000 

Firemen       ..... 

.       14,000 

Apprentices             .... 

.       11,000 

Boys  in  fishing  boats 

13,000 

1             1             1       J  'L 

If  the  French  system  were  adopted  in  England,  and  the  naval  toui  num- 
conscription   were  extended  to  all  the  classes  included  under  the  British 
reinilations  in  force  in  France,  such  as  the  crews  of  coasters,  fisher-  seafaring 

^  '  ,  .      .  popnlatim. 

men,  boatmen,  and  the  workmen  in  the  private  shipbuilding  yards 
and  the  dockyards,  the  English  total  would  be  from  700,000  to 
800,000  men. 

While  the  niunbers  of  the  maritime  population  of  France  are 
inferior,  the  organisation  for  manning  the  Navy  has  been  thoroughly 
developed  by  the  Inscription  Maritime,  established  under  LooiB  XIV. 

In  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Pennell  in  1859 
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Maritime. 


authority  is  attributed  to  the  estimate  of  M.  Jjauguihais,  a  member  of 
the  parliamentary  commission  on  the  Navy,  appointed  in  1851.  In 
that  authentic  document  it  was  shown  that  France  holds  in  band  a 
body  of  60,000  seamen,  of  wliom  40,000  are  stated  ti^  l>e  *  eminently 
fitted  for  war.'  Deducting  from  the  total  niunber  the  16,000  men 
Inscription  (exclusive  of  officers)  now  serving  in  the  (French)  fleet,  there  remain 
44,000  men  in  reserve,  exclusive  of  marines,  liberated  seamen, 
landsmen,  conscripts,  &c.,  who,  if  called  out,  would  swell  the  total 
number  to  about  120,000. 

'  Upon  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  formed,  it  apj)eai*s  that  these 
44,000  men  could  be  embarked  within  the  undermentioned  i)eriod8  : — 

.     10,000  to  12,000 
.     10,000  to  12,000 


French 
maritime 
conHcrip- 
tion. 


In  a  fortnight 
In  a  month 


In  two  mouths 


^i^ 


Put  al 


—  20,000 

44,000 


The  efficiency  of  the  orgjujisation  of  the  Inscription  Maritime  was 
fully  tested  in  the  Franc(.)-Ci«'rrnan  war  with  results  whicli  were  plac^nl 
on  record  hy  Admiral  Jurion  de  la  Graviere  in  La  Marine  tPAiijour-' 

'  (iuand  la  guerre  edata,  la  Fmnce  fit  appel  aux  ressources  de 
rinscrii)tion  maritime. 

'  Ya\  queUiues  jours,  les  equipages  demandes  furent  au  complet ; 
ils  ne  furent  pas  seuh^uent  au  complet,  ils  furent  admirahles, 
enti^rement  composes  d'hommes  robustes,  ngut^nis,  et  des  le  premier 
jour  i)rets  h  faire  campagne.  I'n  embarqucment  de  trois  ans  au 
moins  sur  les  Imtiments  de  I'Ktat  les  avait  fn^onnes  aux  di verses 
fonctiona  qu'ils  allnient  etre  appeles  h  remplir.  Toute  medailie 
malheureusement  a  son  revers.  Pendant  que  les  ports  de  guerre  se 
rejouissaient,  la  consternation  regnait  dans  les  ports  de  commerce.' 

The  most  exptM'ienced  shipowners  and  merchant  captains  of 
France  were  examined  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the 
French  Merchant  Service,  which  sat  under  the  [n-esidency  of  M. 
lumber  in  1862.  According  to  their  inuiuimous  testimony,  the  con- 
scription was  the  principal  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  the  maritime 
development  of  their  country.  Cases  were  cited  of  gentlemen, 
holding  degi'ees  from  the  University  of  France,  who  had  gone  to  sea 
comparatively  late  in  life,  and  readied  the  rank  of  cliief  officers  in 
large  steamers,  who  had  lx*en  conq)elled  to  serve  in  the  Navy  for 
three  years  as  ordinary  seamen.  Tlie  obligation  to  serve  in  the  Navy 
in  France  commences  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  continues  to  the  age 
of  fifty.  The  dislike  to  this  liability  deters  a  large  number  from 
going  to  sea. 
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This  opinion  is  confJrmed  by  M.  Xavier  Raymond  in  Lea  Marinea  M.  Xavier 
de  la  France  et  de  VAngleterre  1815-1863:  *La  France  est  moins     *^'" 
avancee  qu'elle  ne  I'etait  au  jour  ou  Colbert  publia  ses   fanieuses 
ordonnanees  sur  la  marine,  car  notre  armee  navale  d'aujourd'hui  n'est 
guere  plus  nombreuse  que  celle  de  Ix)uis  XIV. 

'  Le  chiflre  de  la  population  maritime  est  reste  et  reste  stationnaire, 
parce  que  le  regime  que  Ton  a  impose  aux  marins  a  degoute  de  la 
profession  un  gi'and  nombre  d'hommes  en  general,  et  particulierement 
le  plus  grand  nombre  de  ceux  qui  eussent  concouru  au  developi)ement 
de  cette  branche  de  Tactivite  nationale  par  leurs  lumi^res,  par  leurs 
capitaux,  par  Tinfluence  que  donne  une  position  sociale  elevee  au- 
dessus  de  la  moyenne.  A  presque  tons  ceux-la,  eussent-ils  la  voca- 
tion la  plus  decidee,  on  a  pendant  longtemps  ferme  Faeces  de  la 
marine.  S'ils  voulaient  naviguer,  il  leur  fallait  entrer  dans  la  marine 
militaire,  il  n'y  avait  pas  d'autre  debouche.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  the  same  General 
aversion  does  not  extend  to  the  humbler  grades  of  the  seafaring  ns  ta  in- 
lK)pulation.     When  recently  cruising  on  the  western  coasts  of  France,  Maritime. 
I  had  opiK)rtunities  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  many  French  seamen 
and  pilots,  and  I  was  assured  that  the  maritime  conscription  was  not 
uniK)pular.     It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  all  cases  my 
informants  had  already  performed  their  service  in  the  French  Navy, 
and  were  looking  forward  to  the  early  enjoyment  of  the  pension,  to 
which,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  they  would  be  entitled.     The  conscription 
probably  assumes  a  different  aspect,  according  as  the  seaman  has  or 
has  not  performed  his  term  of  service  in  the  Navy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inscription  when  first  estab- 
lished was  popular  with  the  seafaring  population  of  France.  Colbert's 
great  object  was  to  induce  a  greater  number  of  youths  to  go  to  sea. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  have  inaugurated  a  system  calculated  to  deter 
them  from  becoming  sailors.  8ince  the  modification  of  the  regula- 
tions in  1867,  the  normal  length  of  service  in  the  French  Navy  has 
been  reduced  to  six  years.  But  notwithstanding  the  alleviation  in 
the  severity  of  the  law,  the  conscription  has  become  generally 
unpopular  with  the  rising  generation  of  sailors,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  service  in  the  Navy  would  be  found  the  surest  means 
of  increasing  the  naval  resources  of  France.  In  parts  of  Germany 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  people  to  become  sailors  by 
granting  them  exemption  from  military  service.  It  was  observed 
by  M.  Kouher,  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  over  which  he 
presided,  'Les  Hambourgeois  font  des  marins  par  I'exemption  du 
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service  niilitaire,  tanclis  que  nous,  an  contraire,  nous  les  faisons  par 
rinscription.' 
Un\Bret§r  In  this  couutry  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  happily  pervades  all 

litmmbU.  our  iK>lilical  institutions,  makes  it  impossible  to  rely  any  longer  on 
comjiulsion  as  a  means  of  recruiting  for  the  Navy.  Since  the  great 
war,  we  have  had  two  Refonn  Bills,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pressgang,  which,  sixty  years  ago,  was  most  unpopular, 
would  now  be  impracticable.  The  loss  of  the  former  legal  power  to 
comp<d  seamen  to  serve  in  the  fleet  is  not,  even  from  a  naval  point 
of  view,  a  subject  for  regret.  Even  in  days  gone  by  impressment  was 
a  most  unsatisfactory  expedient.  It  is  now  impossible.  The  facilities 
of  escape  by  railw.iy  and  steamshi}),  and  the  sympathy  of  public 
opinion  with  men  torn  from  their  homes  against  their  will,  would 
rend(»r  impressiiunit  no  longer  practicable.  The  recent  Reform  Bill 
has  happily  so  extended  the  franchise  that  no  man,  however  humble 
he  may  be,,  is  without  a  relative  or  friend  in  the  electoral  body. 
Imagine  Ihe  agitation  which  would  take  place,  and  which  would 
undoubtedly  find  expression  in  Parliament  and  the  press,  if  the 
el(?c<^)rs,  their  friends,  or  their  relatives,  were  kidnapped  and  carried 
ofrforeil)ly  to  Jler  Majesty's  ships  under  the  cruel  oi)eration  of  the 
old  law  of  impressment.  In  former  days,  when  the  law  of  impress- 
ment was  in  force,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  men 
enlisted  by  force  on  board  the  ships  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
I/ord  NcjIsou  complained  bitterly  that  his  ship  was  com[)elled  to  lay 
off  the  Xore,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  land,  in  the  impress 
service ;  and  declared  that  he  was  as  much  separated  from  his  wife, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  Eiist  Indies. 
Mr.  iNfn-  *  Impressment,' as  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  (\  H.  Pennell,  in  his 

m!^  jjaper  written  in   18o2,  on  the  Manning  of  the  Navy,  *is  a  measure 

«iiim,  i8o2.  which  the  country  itself  recoils  from  using.  It  is  unsuited  to  the 
character  of  the  age ;  harsh  in  its  exercise ;  exhausting  in  its 
process  ;  and  more  than  problematical  in  its  results.  By  the  substi- 
tution of  a  volunteer  service  of  trained  seamen  for  the  compulsory 
service  of  untrained  men,  we  should  seek  to  exemplify,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  sound  experimental  wisdom  contained  in  the  old  naval 
adage,  "  One  volunteer  is  better  than  two  pressed  men."  ' 

The  number  of  men  to  be  obtained  by  impressment  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  In  1814,  not  more  than  30,000  men  were 
obtained  under  the  combined  operations  of  bounties  and  impressment. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  impressment  was  a  cheap  means  of  secur- 
ing seamen  for  the  Navy.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pennell  that  the 
impressment  system  cost  in  the  nine  years  ending  1773,  1,359,156/. 
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Lord  Nelson,  in  his  paper  on  the  Manning  of  the  Navy,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  dwells  strongly  on  the  desertion  which  so 
rommonly  occurred  in  a  fleet  manned  under  the  impressment  system. 
*  It  will  be  found,'  he  observes,  *  that  whenever  a  large  convoy  is 
assembled  at  Portsmouth,  and  our  fleet  in  port,  not  less  than  1,000 
men  desert  from  the  Navy ;  and  I  am  sure  that  one-third  of  this 
number,  from  loss  of  clothes,  drinking,  and  other  debauchery,  are  lost 
by  death  to  the  United  Kingdom.' 

The  following  statement,  made  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1860,  abundantly  confirms  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  inefficacy  of  impressment :  *  During  the 
years  1811,  1812,  and  1813,  the  closing  period  of  the  great  war  with 
France,  there  were  pressed  into  the  service  29,405  men,  while  the 
number  of  those  who  deserted  was  27,300,  so  that  the  total  gain  to 
the  country  during  those  three  years,  by  impressment,  was  2,105 
men.  But  in  order  to  bring  those  men  thus  compulsorily  into  the 
service,  3,000  good  sailors  had  been  employed  on  shore  as  pressgangs. 
Therefore  the  country  actually  lost  about  1,000  men  during  those 
three  years  under  the  system.' 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  rely  on  the  lofty  and  unselfish  patriot- 
ism of  necessitous  men  serving  before  the  mast.  Mere  enthusiasm 
would  not  induce  the  merchant  seamen  to  join  the  Navy  if  employ- 
ment were  being  offered  at  an  increasing  rate  of  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  the 
lioyal  Naval  Reserves  would  desert  if  they  were  called  upon  to  serve. 
The  opinion  of  Admiral  Key  and  of  a  great  majority  of  the  shipping 
masters  is  strong  on  this  point.  If,  however,  our  just  expectations 
were  disai)[)ointed,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  did  desert  our  flag,  the  law  could  be  set  in  motion  against 
them,  and  popular  feeling  would  be  as  earnest  in  support  of  the 
measures  which  might  be  taken  for  securing  the  deserters,  as  it 
would  be  opposed  to  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  right  of 
impressment. 
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In  urging  a  renewed  effort  to  improve  and  increase  our  Reserves  it  is 
aHH(un<'d  that  the  standard  at  which  the  Navy  should  be  maintained 
in  not  an  absolute  but  a  n^ative  quantity. 

Th<»n»  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  force  of  blue-jackets  in 
i\w  Navy  up  to  th<*  ])r(^sent  standard  of  18,000  men,  or  any  larger 
nunib(M'  which  might  be  deemed  necessary.  The  system  of  training 
boys  in  th<*  s<»rvict^  itself  is  undeniably  efficient,  although  open  to 
HOHH^  objection  on  th<»  ground  of  the  great  expense  involved,  and  the 
Hcjiaration  which  it  tends  to  perpetuate  between  the  Navy  and  the 
merchant  st»rvice.  The  training  ships  afford  to  the  sons  of  our 
hilxMuing  pojiuhition  one  of  the  most  eligible  employments  which 
1ht»y  can  st»lcct  ;  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  inducing  any 
number  of  boys,  who  may  be  r(»quired,  to  enter  the  service. 

With  a  considerable  reduction  in  our  present  force  of  seamen,  we 
should  still  be  p<»rfectly  secure  against  any  conceivable  combination 
of  naval  Powers  against  us.  When  the  Gennan  empire  has  a  naval 
forc(»  composed  of  only  3,500  seamen  and  boys;  when  our  most 
H<'rious  rival  in  point  of  naval  resources,  the  United  States,  is 
satisfi(Ml  w^ith  a  force  com^K^sed  of  about  7,000  seamen ;  and  when  it 
is  nMiiembered  that  the  yersonnel  of  the  Russian  Navy,  though 
num<»rically  large,  is  entirely  an  artificial  creation  (the  total 
number  of  seamen  in  the  Russian  mercantile  marine  not  exceeding, 
according  to  the  Almanack  de  Gotka^  9,000  men),  England  may 
safely  rest  content  with  the  actual  state  of  her  Navy  in  time  of  peace. 
But,  inasmuch  as  our  requirements  in  a  time  of  war  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  standard  accepted  by  Continental  Powers,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  have  at  our  disposal  greater  means  of 
expansion.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  possess  the  power  of  creating  a 
Navy  on  an  emergency  sufficiently  strong  to  jirotect  all  our  more 
important  lines  of  communication,  and  to  defend  our  coasts  from 
invasion.  It  is  to  a  well-organised  Naval  Reserve  that  we  must  look 
for  the  means  of  manning  the  fleets  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
equip  in  time  of  war. 
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A   large   standing  Navy  in  peace  is  necessarily  costly  in  this 
country,  where  the  pay  and  pensions  of  seamen  are  far  more  liberal 
than  under  the  compulsory  system  by  means  of  which  foreign  navdes 
are  recruited.     In  France,  the  pay  of  the  able  seaman  is  la.  2d,  a  Wages  of 
day;  in  Russia  it  is  about  3d.  a  day;  and  in  England  it  is  la.  7d.  higher  in 
a  day.     The  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  established  in  our  own  ^"J^^^"*^ 
Navy  affords  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  looking  abroad, 
rather  to  the  reserves  than  the  standing  naval  force  for  the  supply 
of  seamen  for  a  war  Navy. 

The  opening  remarks  of  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  late  Memoran- 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay  for  Mr.  Childers  deserve  the  attentive  considera-  m  ™^  s. 
tion  of  every  naval  administrator : —  Lindsay. 

*  We  possess  elements  of  power  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  country ; 
these  and  our  wealth  are  in  a  great  degree  the  true  measure  of  our 
strength.  Let  us  then  consider  how  we  can  best  utilise  them  in  the 
emergency  of  war,  so  as  to  render  less  necessary  the  maintenance 
during  peace  of  an  expensive  standing  force,  which  interferes  with 
our  industry,  the  source  of  our  wealth,  and  by  increased  and  perma- 
nent taxation  curtails  our  means,  and  consequently  our  power  in  the 
time  of  need.  Voting  supplies  for  war  during  the  time  of  peace,  so 
far  from  resembling  the  premium  of  insurance  which  prudent  men 
pay  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  a  too  common  argument  in 
favour  of  extravagant  estimates,  should,  I  think,  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  depreciating  the  value  of  the  stock  which  we  ought  to 
husband.  If  we  had  saved  only  two  millions  sterling  every  year  out 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  since  1815,  and  allowed  them  to 
fructify  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  appropriated  them  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  or  had  we  created  a  reserve  fund 
against  possible  war,  that  comparatively  small  yearly  sum,  accumu- 
lating with  interest  and  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  would  now  have  placed  at  our  disposal  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  which  I  need  hardly  say  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  to  a  speedy  and  favourable  close 
almost  any  European  war  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  engaged. 

*When  I  entered  Parliament  in  1853,  our  Navy  Estimates  were 
under  seven  millions,  but  since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  or 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  peace,  they  have  never  been  less  than 
ten  millions,  though  in  some  years  previous  to  1853  they  were  only 
about  half  that  amount.  .  .  . 

'Steam  and  electricity  have  within  the  last  few  years  most 
materially  facilitate  our  means  of  communicating  rapidly  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  have  enabled  us  to  place  at  almost  any  given 
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lK)int  a  force  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  rights  in  half  the  time  we 
sliould  have  taken  even  in  1853.' 

The  ueoessiiry  strength  of  our  Reser^'e3  of  the  several  classes  is  a 
lK)int  which  must  Ih*  determined  by  the  Executive  Government  fn>m 
time  to  tinu\  according  to  the  ciRHimstances  of  the  political  situation. 
In  the  great  war  we  hail  145,000  men  in  the  Navy.  Sir  Maurice 
HtMkeh^v  c(Misidered  that  the  permanent  force  should  be  raised  to 
30,0(K>  seamen,  of  whom  6,000  to  8,000  should  be  employed  at  home. 
In  a  mtMuonmdum  ou  the  Reserves  of  Seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
print imI  for  private  circuhuion.  Sir  F.  Grey  expressed  an  opinion 
t  hat  an  aililit  ion  of  at  least  15,000  Uyna-jide  seamen  would  be  required, 
with  prolnihly  7,000  men  of  other  classes,  and  2,500  officers,  to  raise 
our  Navv  to  the  war  standanl  of  84,500  officers  and  men. 

The  Koval  Commission  of  1859  projxvsed  to  have  4,000  seamen 
in  the  home  {huIs,  with  a  rt»serve  force  of  11,000  Marines,  the  Coast- 
guard iHMUg  maintained  at  a  strength  of  12,000,  and  the  Royal 
Naval  Rt^stMve  at  20,iH)0  men.  The  actual  numbers  are : — Coast- 
guaixl  4,:U)0,  lu\val  Naval  Reserve  lirst  class  12,000,  second  class 
4,SK)2,  thiril  class  7t>,  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  1,209. 
o„rKp.  'The   intrinluction  of  mast  less  ships,  the  substitution  of  steam 

HhnHM  lit*  l><»wer  for  siiils,  of  mechanical  appliances  for  manual  labour,  and  the 
iiirMMiHMi  changes  in  naval  armament,  have  considenibly  reduced  the  necessary 
hiiiii*  ndiii-  tMHuplement  of  a  ship  of  war.  Yet,  while  fully  recognising  the 
I'MM'mii-  altered  chanuter  of  mcxh^ni  navies,  t lie  reserves  of  seamen,  recom- 
*"'"•  mended  by  the  Koval  Commission  on  Manning,  might  be  exhausted 

by  the  <lnun  of  a  long-protract etl  war  with  a  combination  of  naval 
Towers,  whose  attacks  might  be  direct eil  rather  against  the  commerce 
than  the  fleets  of  this  country.' 

In  the  following  paper  by  the  romi)iler,  read  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  on  April  21, 1873,  Admiral  Tarleton,  C.B.,  Ix>rd  of 
the  Admimlt}^,  in  the  chair,  an  attempt  was  made  to  elicit  the  opinion 
of  the  naval  profession  with  reference  to  the  strength  at  which  the 
reserves  of  the  Navv  should  be  maintained  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions  of  nuKlern  warfare. 

Then*  are  three  problems,  which  I  will  specially  single  out  for 
discussion. 

'  I.  What  number  of  seamen  ought  we  to  endeavour  to  enrol, 
whether  in  the  first  or  second  class  Keserve,  or  as  Naval  Coast 
Volunteers? 

'II.  To  what  extent  may  we  venture  to  rely  on  the  merchant 
service  to  provide  officers  for  our  Navy  in  time  of  war  ? 
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*  III.  What  are  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  i-aising  and  training 
a  force  for  the  especial  purpose  of  coast  defence  ? 

'  I  proceed  to  apply  myself  to  the  first  of  the  three  problems, 
which  I' have  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Institution. 

*The  inquiries,  instituted  in  1852,  as  to  the  probable  require- 
ments of  the  British  Navy,  elicited  the  usual  divergency  of  opinions 
from  the  naval  officers  who  were  consulted. 

*  Sir  John  Stirling  estimated  that  60,000  men  would  be  necessary 
to  man  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  Admiral  Denman,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  a  fleet  of  100.000  men 
would  be  immediately  required;  but,  inasmuch  as  of  the  40,000 
employed  in  1852  only  15,000  were  seamen,  he  believed  that  of  the 
60,000  additional  men  required  for  a  war  Navy,  only  23,000  need  be 
seamen.  The  effect  of  modem  mechanical  appliances,  in  relation  to 
the  manning  of  the  Navy,  was  scarcely  perceived  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war ;  but  the  fact  that  the  number  of  seamen  and  Marines 
employed  in  the  British  fleet,  at  that  period,  never  exceeded  68,000, 
afforded  some  indication  of  the  coming  change. 

'  In  the  recent  civil  war  in  America,  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
was  increased  to  vast  proportions.  I^and  defences  of  great  strength 
were  attacked  by  their  ships.  An  effectual  blockade  was  main- 
tained along  3,500  miles  of  coast.  A  fleet  of  cruisers  was  despatched 
in  chase  of  the  "  Alabama,"  and  other  piratical  vessels,  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  To  perform  these  varied  services,  some  671  vessels 
were  employed  ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  modern  changes  in  naval 
warfare,  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  United  States 
fleet  never  exceeded  51,000  men.  The  blockade  of  Charleston  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  reduced  numbers  of  seamen 
required  in  modem  naval  warfare.  The  report,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy  on  Armoured  Vessels,  published  in  1866,  contains 
a  despatch  from  Admiral  Dahlgren,  dated  off  Morris  Island,  January, 
1864,  in  which  the  following  observations  occur: — " The  complete- 
ness with  which  four  little  monitors,  supported  by  an  ironclad 
frigate,  have  closed  Charleston,  is  well  worth  noting.  These  four 
monitors,  which  thus  keep  watch  and  ward,  muster  eight  guns  and 
320  men,  which  is  almost  insignificant  compared  with  the  work 
done." 

*  The  conditions  of  naval  warfare  have,  in  our  days,  been  so  com- 
pletely revolutionised  that  the  experience  of  the  past  affords  but  a 
slight  clue  to  the  requirements  of  the  future.  In  1805,  a  year 
memorable  in  our  annals  for  the  crowning  naval  victory  of  Tra&lgar, 
114,000  seamen  and  Marines  were  voted  for  the  naval  service.  '^~~ 
number  was  increased,  in  subsequent  years,  to  147,000;  1 
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cr-rtain  tliat  *a\T  naval  (Hiwer  derived  no  ad\'antage  from  the  increase 
ill  fli«*  iiiinu'rical  >rri*ni(t1i  nf  our  naval  forces. 

*  An  rniintnt  dfticrr  of  thr  I'nited  States  Xavy,  Admiral  Golds- 
iii»rouirIi,  )ia>  stattMl,  in  a  nieim»randum  addressed  to  his  Government, 
that  thr  inn>t  et!'«*rtivf  vessels  for  ctinst  defence  will  be  swift  and 
liandy  arrnoiirclad  r^liijis  without  guns,  and  to  be  used  exclusively  as 
nuns.  V>\  tln'  adiiption  nf  vessels  of  the  type  reeonimended  by 
A<hninil  (nild>U)riiiigh,  thr  number  of  men  in  our  flotilla  for  coast 
dffciK'f  iniirht  hf  inatrrially  diminished. 

'  'J'h**  last  Hoyal  ( Vimniispion  on  the  Manning  of  the  Xavy,  report- 
iiiL^  in  iHfiO,  had  not  the  t^xixTience  of  the  American  war  as  a  guide 
fni-  (IftiTinining  our  |»i'n])ahl«*  re({uirements.  But,  inasmuch  as  their 
ri'|M>rt  contains  the  hit  est  autlioritative  exposition  of  professional 
opininn  in  nnr  own  Navy,  it  deserves  attentive  consideration. 

*'J1ic  followini^  >tatrnnnt  exhibits  the  whole  amount  of  reser\'e, 
which  they  rtM-onimmdiMl : — 

Ven 

lJi'lii'fr«  in  tin*  Imnu*  ])ort>  ....       4,000 

( 'DaMuMHird          ......  12,000 

Mariiu's  euiboilitnl           .....  0,000 

hit tn,  >l.(irt-HTvi('f  jM'iisioii»'r>   ....  5,000 

Si'iiiin*n,  slmrt-si-rviri"  j^'IimuIuts              .                            .  3,000 

Ii'»vjil  Na\iil  \'Mliinl«'«T>              ....  20,000 

Naval  roa?.!  \'Mlniit»'»'r«.               ....  lO.lKX^ 


00,000 

'  Since  the  puhlicatinn  of  th(*  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
\H')U  naval  warfare  has  hetni  almost  revolutionised.  When  on  a 
recent  oi*easi<»n  I  intro<luce(l  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  till!  condition  ai  our  Naval  Keserves,  I  urged  the  api)ointment  of 
a  Select  Coniinitlee  to  iinjiiire  into  the  subject,  mainly  on  the  ground, 
tliMt.  iu  c()ns<Mjuen<'e  of  the  immense  changes  which  have  taken  place, 
the  number  of  seamen  required  for  the  Ke-servc  could  no  longer  be 
lak<'n  as  definitely  setthtd  by  a  report  drawn  up  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  How  great  a  change  has  taken  ]>laee  in  this  regard  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  able  speech  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  in  which  he  jwiuted 
out  that,  at  the  date  when  the  inquiry  of  the  la.st  Koyal  Commission 
was  held,  the  Hag-ship  in  tlui  M edit ermn can  reijuired  a  complement 
of  from  ()0()  to  700  blue-jackets,  whil(»  for  the  prcsc^nt  flag-shi}),  the 
''Lord  Warden,"  200  are  .sufhcient ;  and,  if  the  "  Devastation  "  re- 
l>resents  the  flag-shij)  of  the  future  in  European  waters,  then  100 
able  seamen  will  do  the  work  for  which,  in  th<'  good  old  times  of 
full-rigged  three-deckers,  a  crew  of  900  seamen  was  essential. 

*  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  sajing  that  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  not  more  than  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  ironclads  aflojit  adapted 
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for  cruising  in  distant  waters,  or  for  service  in  which  the  aid  of  sail- 
power  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  Some  years  must  elapse 
ere  our  ocean-going  ironclad  fleet  can  be  increased  to  a  total  number 
of  fifty  vessels.  If  it  be  fair  to  take  the  crew  of  the  "  Lord  Warden  " 
as  representing  the  average  number  of  seamen  required  for  one-half 
of  our  ironclad  fleet ;  and  if  the  complement  of  the  "  Devastation  " 
may  be  accepted  as  the  normal  number  for  ships  of  her  class ;  and, 
to  judge  from  the  naval  estimates  of  the  present  year,  one-half  of 
our  new  ironclads  will  be  mastless  ships ;  then  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  we  should  require  for  the  complements  of  a  fleet  of  fifty 
of  the  most  powerful  ironclad  ships,  not  more  than  7,500  bond-fide 
seamen.  For  an  equal  number  of  ships  of  the  type  to  which  the 
flag-ship  in  the  Mediterranean  of  fifteen  years  ago  belonged,  we  should 
have  required  a  force  of  30,000  seamen.  The  inference  seems  to  be 
irresistible,  that  in  a  future  naval  war  we  shall  not  require  so  many 
seamen  as  formerly  for  our  ocean-going  line-of-battle  ships.  Making 
every  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  increased  importance  of  the 
commerce,  and  assuming  that  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  the  defence  of  the  colonies  will  be  in  a  larger  sense  than 
heretofore  committed  to  the  Navy,  I  venture  to  submit  it,  as  my 
opinion,  that  we  no  longer  require  20,000  seamen  in  our  first-class 
Reserve.  The  first-class  Reserve  now  numbers  about  12,000  seamen, 
very  carefully  selected ;  and  if  10,000  men  responded  to  their  coun- 
try's call,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  make  use  of  their  services. 
Hence,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory position,  as  regards  the  numerical  strength  of  our  Naval  Reserve. 
*  The  policy  of  creating  additional  means  of  training  seamen  for 
the  Reserve  must  depend  mainly  on  the  views  entertained  in  the 
Navy  as  to  the  strength  at  which  that  Reserve  should  be  maintained. 
If  our  present  Reserve  be  really  inadequate,  then  training  ships  with 
brigs  attached  as  sailing  tenders  should  be  at  once  established,  at 
least  in  London  and  Liverpool.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  adequate,  then  naval  reformers  will 
not  be  justified  in  urging  upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament  pro- 
jjosals  for  training  young  seamen  for  the  Reserves  at  the  public 
expense.' 

Discussion. 

Captain  Willes,  C.B.,  R.N, :  My  excuse  for  speaking  this  evening  is 
simply  that,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  I  superintended  at  the  Admiralty 
the  Ooastguard  and  Naval  Reserve  during  the  abeenoe,  I  may  say,  of  our 
gallant  chairman  from  Whitehall.  In  the  first  place,  I  muB^  oil  the  part 
of  the  Navy  thank  Mi*.  Brassey  for  the  very  greal 
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ii:iv:i]  aif-iirs.     Wi*  are  onlv  tO"  s\sid  to  see  an  honoamble   member  who 

\»iil  l>iiiii:  !.:tv.il  lii.itT*-!-^  )ii*f>>re  tin*  IIou>e.  and  discuss  them  fiiirlv.  as  be 
•1<H-«  .  .11. il  wi'  h.ip-  the  tiiui'  i^^  not  far  distant  when   he  will    hoM   an  ira- 
II  it;iii'    |N->t.  ii'ii>r  .it  tli<-  1>'t;inl  of  Trailc  or  nt  the  Adniindtv.     Mr. 
IS] -.!.>.•>•  v  hi--.  iT.il<*«^i.  in  hi--  int««r»'>tin£;  K^cturi'.  niiseil  some  most  im|x>rtiiit 
i|ni-ti«  11*:  :ii;'I   I   t'l'ir  in:it,  in  PnikMrmirins:  to  touch  on  some  of  these,  I 
m.iv  r\i-i-«'«l  III*'  'iiiiii*«il  liim*  alloTt*^!  }*\  the  riiW  of  this  Institution.     Ten 
h'lii'^  i!i>Tt  i<l  •  f  t4ii  nnTiii!«>  woiiM  still  Wvc  much   uns:iid,  and   I  there- 
flip*  Tii]»'.  I  i!i;iv  uit-^t  uiiii  induls:enct'.  should  I  W  Kil  t4»  trs&ns^reiK.     Mr. 
r.i;i.-.--v  Is:.*  ;iliiiil«.l  tv»  t  ln^  f:irt  i»f  thoi*o  Wwff  #o  fcw  n;Lval  uiemYicrs  of 
r.till;iiii«  i.T.      I  *li:ill  U*  VfTV  L'luil  if  hf.  or  anvoiio  else,  will   t<dl  me  how 
ih.it  i«  t<i  U-  itixii  .liiil.     Ti  U-i:in  with,  wi*  are.  as  a  rule,  poor  men,  and 
^•-"tjilK.  i'  i-  \iiv  iliMiiiih   for  iis  t«i  -^^-w  »»nr  i)rofi-8>ion  and  Parliament 
al»».     It'ui'  ::'•  int  •  l*:ii-lian)'iit  wt'  must  t.-ike  a  ]iarty  side,  and  this  too 
ut'ti-n   injiin-^  i-ur  iimft^^ii^nal   i^n-or.     At  tht*    s-tme  time  I  think  it  is 
uiitnituii.ii*?  tor  tin'  MH'viii'  thai  we  an*  nut,  like  the  Army,  numerously 
rf]iii-.'iiii'l :  t*«'r,  :iltljnM-h  I  have  ji  i^n-sit  n  >|iii*t  for  uiomliers  of  Fkrlia- 
iiifiit  ill  iTi-Ticr.il.  it  i<  alniK'^t  ini]i  »siMe  that  any  man  should  discuss,  with 
:ulvaiit;iu'«'.  j'Hii'ly  T'lliiilial  i|iu'>tioi>>  of  which  he  has  had  no  pei-soniil 
iXjH'rit  iHf.     Til"  rt'tiitiiu'iit  m-1ii*iiii'  of  Mr.  Chilih^rs  I  Ijclievc  to  have  been 
for  th«'  '^'yin\  of  till-  Navy  ^'»*n.Tally.  but  it  inciva^  the  difficulties  in  the 
wav  «if  naval  t.tru-t  r-  Mi'iiiL:  in  Parliament.     An  officer  cannot  well  enter 
til*'  1Iou>i'  iinril  hi-  i>  qualiticil  tor  tlair  I'liik  ;  then,  after  a  few  years,  he 
fitliiT  niu>t   tn-at  hi.s  cNnisntUi-nts  li;nlly  hy  i-csigning  his  seat  when  he 
wanl>  to  lioiM  liis  llai:.  or  ri'lintjui^h  the  scrvii'e  altogether. 

Mr.  l»i-asscy  allndt'il  to  iho  ri'markahh-  ilivery:»Mice  of  o]iinion  pre\"ailing 
anion>r>t  naval  otiici'i-s.  Wrll.  it  i.«»  ci-rtainly  to  he  regrcttc<l,  but  csinnot 
In*  i-ome«lipd.  We  u'o  to  sc.i,  wlun  very  yoiinii.  under  different  kinds  of 
ollicer>.  We  ofien  inibibr  tmr  idi«!is  entirely  from  (hem.  and  they  may  l>e 
sai<l  to  intlueno*  th*-  wholf  uf  our  futun»  carecM*.  I  psirticuhirly  reniemlter, 
for  I  was  one  <»f  the  Lifelu)at  Connnittoo  alluded  to  bv  Mr.  Bnissev,  when 
the  ilivi-rMty  of  o|iiiii«ai,  ji.**  the  evitleuce  pvon  by  the  witnesses  sho\v8.  wsu* 
>4»  remarkable. 

Mr.  I»ras>ev  invites  naval  4ilHe('rs  to  statv  what  nundicr  of  seanu'U,  as 
a  1  Reserve,  wouhl  Ix'  n'<piin(l  in  ease  of  war.  Now,  that  is  one  of  the 
most  ilifficult  pn»blems  ho  eouhl  possibly  ]»ut  forward.  What  war  is  it  to 
1h*  ]  Is  it  to  l»o  a  maritime  war  or  a  Kumix^an  war?  That  is  to  ssiy,  is  it 
to  bt»  a  war  with  America  or  a  Kun^pean  Power  if  If  it  was  war  with  the 
latter.  1  believe,  to  commencv,  we  aiv  wt-ll  pn)viile«l.  but  if  it  is  war  with 
Amenea,  then  we  should  have  to  cover  the  sea  with  *  Alabamas'  to  protect 
our  c^)mmorc<',  an*l  he  \^oul^l  Ik?  a  very  clover  person  who  eouhl  say  how- 
many.  Then  Comes  ant>th«'r  question.  What  is  to  be  the  ship  of  the 
future?  If  the  *  Devastation  *  is  to  Ih'  the  tyi»o,  the  number  ivquired 
wouhl  lx»  very  small ;  but  1  believe  the  time  is  n.)t  verv  far  distant,  ami 
that  theixj  ai-e  some  of  the  younger  members  present  who  will  see  it,  when 
armour  will  be  entirely  taken  off  our  ships.  Wo  may  not  go  l^ack  to  thitnv 
dtKikei-s,  but  I  lK?lieve  we  8hall  n*turn  to  fi-igates  and  ci>rvettes  with  many 
gims  and  large  crews,  tlien  we  .^^hould  iiMjiiii-e  a  veiy  large  numl)er  of  men 
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ill  the  Reserves.  But  looking  at  the  '  immediate  future/  an  expression 
made  use  of  by  Lord  Dufferin's  Committee  which  sat  at  the  Admirjilty 
last  year,  I  believe  we  are  tolerably  rich.  If  the  Naval  Reserve  could  be 
raised  again  to  the  number  which  the  Admiral  in  the  chair  left  in  1869 
(namely,  16,000),  with  our  Coastguard  and  our  Pensioner  Force  (which 
is  very  considerable),  I  think  we  might  be  quite  happy.  But  the  question 
is,  how  to  keep  up  that  16,000.  It  is  a  very  important  subject.  When 
the  present  Government  came  into  office,  I  think  the  naval  representjitive, 
Mr.  Childers,  held  the  opinion  which  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Commander 
Gilmore  again  express  this  evening,  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and,  you  will 
remember,  he  called  them  out  on  a  Whitsuntide  cruise.  It  was  a  very 
bad  time  of  the  year,  and  we  only  collected  1,600  or  1,700;  but  Mr. 
Childers  came  back  from  that  cruise  convinced  that,  whether  it  was  right 
or  whether  it  was  wrong  to  establish  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  first 
instjince,  it  never  should  be  abolished.  Admiral  Key,  who  commanded 
the  squadron,  pomted  out  certain  defects  in  the  system,  and  he  certainly 
did  hit  upon  some  of  the  blots  mentioned  by  Commander  Gilmore.  The 
consequence  was,  a  Committee  sat  at  Whitehall  (of  which  I  was  a  member), 
and  recommended  considerable  modiOcations,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils 
I>ointed  out  by  Admiral  Key  and  other  oflBcers.  What  was  the  result  t 
These  restrictions,  as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Bnissey,  reduced  the  force 
to  11,500  men;  but  these  11,500  men  were  cei'tainly  prime  seamen.  In 
the  meantime  other  difficulties  arose,  and  thei-e  was  no  gi-eater  one  than 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal  has  indirectly  hui-t  our  Naval  Reserve, 
because,  for  the  moment,  it  has  swept  away  a  large  number  of  sailing  ships, 
and  has  increased  the  number  of  steamers  immensely,  and  the  steamers 
that  now  go  to  India,  China,  and  Australia  through  the  canal  are  manned 
by  inferior  sejimen,  who  ai-e  not  qualified  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  Again, 
the  increase  of  steamers  in  oui-  home  trade  has  acted  against  us,  I  was  at 
a  se}q)ort  the  other  day,  and  meeting  an  old  shipmate,  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  joined  the  Naval  Reserve.  His  I'eply  was,  *  It  is  impossible  now^ 
Sir.  We  cannot  take  oiu-  drills.  These  steamers  along  the  coast  come  in 
and  go  out  of  port  again  so  itipidly.'  So  great  is  the  comj)etition,  that 
their  cargoes  are  tak(»n  out  and  the  vessels  loaded  again  and  started  fre- 
quently in  forty- eight  hours,  so  that  the  men  have  not  time  to  take  their 
drill.  Therefore,  wo  have  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  immense  increase  of  our 
steam  commerce  acting  against  us,  and  how  the  Naval  Reserve  is,  under 
the  circumsta,nces,  to  be  raised  even  to  13,000  efficient  men  is  a  puzzle.* 
I  have  lx>en  absent  some  months  fiom  England,  and  therefore  only  to-day 
i-ead  Sir  Frederick  Grey's  pamphlet,  and  if  anybody  hei-e  has  not  i-ead  it,  I 

*  Upturn  from  IJoard  of  Trade,  DeccmlxT  21,  1872,  points  to  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  crews  of  steam  vesR'ls,  thus — 

Proportion  of  men  to  100  tons. 

1854 7-47 

1869 4-92 

1870 4-67 

1871 4-66 
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IV  ■  !.]  :ijvi^-  i:;i:i  t-.  .]  .  wj.  I  vaj*  in  the  HcKi<ae  <^  Coinuioiiis  when  Mr. 
<ii^-  i.-:.  ui'^]*r  x)tt'  «.;.•*-};  which  Sir  rnr^lerick  Grev  allutjes  to.  and  for  the 
!i.o:jj*"I.*.  I  ^i.'  ^i2ti'  Mi.  <i«-— ^h*-n  wa<  lifAiX.  He  said  that  he  did  not  con- 
-i'i'r  i'  .ir:v  t.»i-^  .f  tii.-  .litv  of  rh-  State  to  f'ducate  aulors  for  the  niercan- 
•ii-  3j. .!:::•■.  Hi:  r  Ui'i-^.  *'-ui»-r  i»r  lat^-r,  he  done.  Sir  Frederic  Grey 
«.i\-.  V.  ]  \  ?i.,iy.  •  W.-  lun^t  k't-ji  ii|i  our  Naval  Rtgerve.'  You  cannot  go 
}ist  k  X"  '}i»-  1,-t  vij  .tir.ii  l:iw..  Tho  oomjjetition  is  so  grrtit  yon  cannot  Intro- 
<iu'»-  ij'j.i'  :.!i'«-«  fiMit.ly  ii.to  th«*  nierrhant  M^rvice.  and  therefore  the  State 
iiiM'T  if  !{i  til.-  iji'-ri-aunl*'  iiiarine.  The  men  that  we  want  for  the  Nara] 
l;«-.i  VI- iif  ili»- fiitMit' ijiii>t  U*  traine«l  men.  for  the  pliant  Admiral  veir 
|ii<'lH-i}y  jHiiiit*  niit.  That  tli(iw>  who  wi^iti  collected  t(^ther  in  the  panic  of 
1 ''.''I'.i  »;ii:,ri>  not  wliat  \\»'  w:iiiT  HOW.  and  therefore,  as  the  State  gains  by 
til*'  <i»iji|i»-TiTiiiii  :iii<)  «-\trr'ni*-  riclji*>  of  the  ctiuntiy,  produced,  I  beMeye,  in 
.'I  irrt-.tt  iii(';i>iiiY'  liv  rlif*  aUiliiion  of  t)ie  navigation  lawa,  the  Chancellor  of 
tljf  Kxcht-q^'T  iiiii»>t  fvt-ntii  illy  j*|Kire  a  part  of  his  surphis  to  as8i^t  the 
nu'KMiiTili' ijiarin** :  jmd  thi-  men.  in  w»me  wny  or  other,  must  be  pa.«!ed 
ilirouL'li  SI  slioit  c. 'iM>»-  fif  tniinin^  in  a  man-of-war.  How  it  is  t)  be  done 
[  canii'it  ti'll  yo'.i.  fni-  I  know  woll.  ami  so  d<.»os  the  gidlant  Chairman,  that, 
at  this  ninmc-nt,  wi-  du  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  boys  we  are  obliged 
tn  train  for  tlio  Navv,  for  we  haw  now  to  train  evon*  one  of  our  senmen 
from  Ihivs.  Ih^tcail  <)f  th(>  merchant  scrvico  bi»ing,  as  fomievly,  a  nurseiy 
for  llio  Navy,  it  i-*  just  t lie  revei-se,  and  iM)sitivfly  the  cstabliidiineut  of 
this  vrry  Naval  ]t('>ervo,  ^ivin<j[  thi*  men  10/.  a  year,  tends  to  keep  them 
out  of  x\w  Navv.  r»ut  it  is  a  ni»cf«ssitv.  The  Naval  Reser\-e  cannot  be 
alolislictl,  so  tliat  x\\('.  s<K)n(T  th«*  State  takes  it  up  the  better.  We  must 
have  a  lar^iT  forc'o  at  soji  in  tht?  Navy.  We  inu.st  have  more  unarmoured 
ships  ;  wi'  must  havr  nioii'  rc^jular  trainin«j  shi[>8,  and  there  must  be  a 
i('«fular  system  for  our  iJcHorvcs  as  our  lectunT  hns  said,  under  some  dis- 
tin«]:uishL'd  (.'oniiimniU'r-iii-( 'hirf.  Tlicn  comes  the  veiy  difficult  question, 
*  What  are  wo  to  do  for  onii*ei*s  in  (msc  of  war?'  1  daresay  Mr.  Bras^ey 
is  awaiv  that  every  naval  4»nieer,  whether  on  half-pay  or  retii-ed  jiay, 
can,  l»y  the  ])ower  now  extant,  1k»  railed  njjon  to  serve  in  case  of  an 
em  Mj;<'ncy  ;  thoi\'for<',  I  think  that  it  would  l)Ci>ossihlo  to ^t  the  neccsssny 
ollicers.  Thev  would  Ik*  a  littK'  rustv,  no  doubt,  but  I  believe  many  and 
many  a  young  oflieer  wl\o  for  private  reasons  has  n-tiiwl  fn»m  the  Nav}*, 
would  irhullv  eonit*  forwanl  in  ease  t>f  an  eniermMicv,  and  therefore  the 
ollitvr  ditliculty  may  1h»  got  over.  How  to  ket^j*  ollieei-s  efficient  for  war 
is  what  no  one  can  sav.  You  eannot  have  a  larger  lorce.  Parliament 
s;iy,  *  We  will  give  you  iiOJHKi  men  and  the  proper  pro[H>rticn  of  nffieei-s.* 
Vou  eannot  havi'  anv  nioiv,  and  vet  if  war  bivaks  out  to-moiTow,  that 
foivo  must  be  trebled  or  ipiailrupled  ;  but  that  we  ivuld  get  officers  lM?tter 
than  in  the  la^t  war  J  th«nouuhlv  believe. 

Captain  t'oioMi:.  U.N.  :  Mr.  Ihaxsey.  althoucb  h«'  ;»p|vals  esjKHnally  to 
na\al  etVioMs.  tii'ls  ijuite  a>  stroni:]y  a>  naval  iilii^erN  oo  that  this  ijuest  ion 
i>  an  impt'iial  vjUfstiiin-  one  \\hieh  na\al  oiVu>  r>  air  not  likely  to  view 
tVoui  a  broad  Ntand-|H»ini-  ni»l  t'l^Mu  tlie  standi  print  tivin  Axbieh  it  inght 
to  Iv  tboi>nighly  and  eh  ally  \irweil.  The  diveis^enix*  of  nav:\l  opinion 
\>a>  advert^M  to  bv  Mr.   lintss^^v,  and  wa>  lo  a  ivrtain  extent  ivntinned 
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by  my  friend  Captain  Willes.  My  experience  of  that  divergence  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  divergence  on  the  suriace,  and  that  if  you  bring  two  naval  men 
of  apparently  completely  opposite  opinions  together,  and  go  a  little  below 
the  surface — a  little  below  the  mere  words  that  they  happen  to  utter  at 
the  moment,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  very  much  greater  consensus 
of  opinion  than  you  would  have  at  first  supposed.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  must  take  American  experience  at  all,  unless  we  take  it  as  making  for 
an  increase  of  our  naval  force.  The  American  commerce,  as  we  all  know, 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  seas,  simply  because  she  was  not  prepared  for 
a  naval  war. 

The  strength  of  the  first-class  Naval  Reserve  Mr.  Brassey  sets  at  1 2,000, 
and  considers  it  satisfactory,  and  I  understand  him  further  that  he  would 
diminish  it  by  2,000,  and  that  he  thinks  10,000  would  be  enough.     Now, 
I  agree  with  Captain  Willes  most  distinctly  and  strongly  on  the  point.     I 
understand  him  to  say,  that  in  some  way  we  must  incorporate  the  mercan- 
tile marine;  either  by  transfusing  from  the  mercantile  marine  into  the 
Navy,  or  from  the  Navy  into  the  mercantile  marine.    I  feel  that  now  most 
strongly,  and  I  think  it  has  a  larger  bearing  than  that  which  concerns  the 
Navy  immediately.     I  think  that  we  have,  in  recent  events,  very  clear 
proof  that  unless  the  Government  does  take  some  steps  towards  assisting 
the  mercantile  marine  in  the  manner  suggested  by  C;iptain  Willes,  that  gi-eat 
service  will  go  on  deteriorating,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  feai-  it  ls  doing 
now.     Mr.  Brassey  asks  have  our  own  seamen  deterioi-ated  1     I  think  we 
should  find,  if  we  took  naval  officers  and  examined  them  superficially — as  I 
have  stated— that  some  would  say  they  have,  and  others  would  say  they 
have  not.     But  I  think  if  you  went  a  little  closer  and  cross-examined  them, 
they  would  say,  *  We  never  were  in  so  fine  a  condition  as  to  our  seamen  in 
the  Navy  as  we  are  at  this  moment — taking  the  individual  seaman.'     The 
point  as  to  the  officers  of  the  Reserve,  as  Captain  Willes  says,  is  a  very 
difficult  one.     I  think   that,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  naval  officers  who  are  on  the  Navy  List,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
intimately  connected  with,  and  interested  in,  the  Nav}-,  we  run  some  very 
great  risks.     We  come  next  to  the  Coast  Volunteers;  and  I  think  Mr. 
Brassey,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  is  under  a  misapprehension  jus 
to  the  chief  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Coast  Volunteers.   Tlie  olyec- 
tion  I  have  always  heard  alleged  against  them  has  been  that  they  were  under 
a  peculiar  engagement — they  were  not  liable  to  l)e  called  beyond  a  cert;iin 
distance  from  the  coast  of  England.     That  I  have  always  understood  to  be 
the  real  objection  to  the  force.     Far-seeing  men  argue  that  in  time  of  war, 
when  you  had  got  men,  you  could  not  pledge  yourself  to  use   them  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  coast  of  England.   You  might  want  them  anywhere. 
That,  I  have  understood,  was  the  real  objection. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important  point  which  Mr,  Brassey  has 
brought  forward.  I  have  viewed  with  the  greatest  alarm  the  giowing 
feeling  in  England  that  our  defence  is  round  our  coasts.  Now,  in  the  old 
times  of  our  country's  histor}',  it  was  a  coa.st-defence  ceitainly  that  we  used, 
but  it  was  a  defence  on  our  enemies'  coasts,  to  prevent  them  leavixiff  their 
harboorSy  and  that,  I  am  certain  as  I  stand  here,  is  our  true  pd 
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'  '.z.  Mr  IV  ^SM  V  ji.:\-L^>>  ih.it  our  Coast  Volunteers  should  he  iiicTesi*e<l 
T  -r*:  ^v^r-.-  i::i.i:-.i«h«^,  a>  I  have  hefore  noticed.  If  you  enter 
:' -TV  ,.\:''.\  r^'-.'r;..'^, .  azA  if  you  sfiend  money,  time,  and  trouhle  in 
:ri::.-.-:^  ::.•.:..  a:  .i  i:  vou  t^r-^rsic^  that  theT  shall  serve  on  board  vour 
-  -.?>:.  •  :  .i  v\::A:r.  ^l^-uuv  from  the  land,  but  where  you  want  them, 
::.•  -.  I  .v.-rt*  ^k:'.^.  M:.  r*ra»ev  ih;it  vou  have  in  those  men  a  most  valuable 
:'  :\>  I'v::  .:'.  :.  :'..  v::.^r  Lin%1.  you  ;iiv  looking;  to  train  them  for  coast 
ii»  :»:.^>.  I  -'.  *  •/. :  ;^  .ifrAil.  1  h^J  the  pl«M:>ure  the  other  day,  through  the 
k::.  i:.^-x-  i :  M:  I^t-av- a .  *^f  s^viu^:  his  Volunteers;  and  I  am  not  prepared 
t-  a^-i><'  %»::".  «  •::.*::.  W.'.l,^  in  his  remsirks  upon  that  force,  because, 
alii.  i;^i.  :h-  f-  !\v  ii:  iv  ?«.«  >:i.d'.l  aud  may  not  be  capable  of  doing  much, 
:i r  1  •  1  . 1 1 : i . •  : : :: : .  i I  ! -. . i j : ^ :  cv ^i  :i  li 1 1 le  inonev.  vet  in  these  times,  I  do  think 
ihi!  i.i'UrVtT  iiii'i  who:>ViT  you  i':m  jret  the  public  rcidly  interested  in  the 
N;ivy.  \\f-  wh"  .uh->  it  jvrti«rnis  a  ivtdly  gooil  office. 

J'.iptiiiii  J.  i'.  K  loioMK,  Lite  K.M.A. :  With  your  permission,  Sir,  I 
>liijiil<]  iiki-  10  li.aki'  out'  or  two  remarks.  Mr.  Biassev  invited  discussion 
uiMiii  a  nniiiUr  i>f  i^-iiit^.  whirh  weiv  X)»»t  only  of  impia-tance  to  the  Navy, 
!>ui  til  tiit^  i--'UiiTrv  :it  liive.  FiiNt  of  all.  Mr.  Brassev  invites  discnssiou 
witli  n-L':!!'!  ti»  thi'  if«jiiire«l  >tivui:ih  of  our  Naval  Reserves.  Next  to  the 
«'Ilirii-iiry  of  ilio  ri>ervi'.<.  I^n  us  taki»  a  war  with  RuTD|»ean  Powers — and 
>••»•  \vli;it  \\t\w>  can  U'  l»ri»ui:ht  to  U>5ir  aj:;iin>t  Ui^.  1  think  it  will  appear 
tli;ii  ili<'  iiiniiiHT  of  .::un>  iu  ii\>iK*lads  that  could  Iv  brought  to  bear  u{K)u 
tlii-^  criMiitry  amounts  to  aUnit  l,80iK  Then^fore.  taking  that  as  a  rough 
«>iini;itc  l,sOn  j^Mus  may  jtossihly  Ik*  opixxst^l  ngriinst  you,  by  a  combination 
ii^^ainst  you  nf  all  the  rivilistnl  jHiwei-s  of  Kun>jv,  you  may  fairly  supjiosc 
t.ha(  I, MOO  of  our  guns  would  l>e  a  fair  match,  aud,  therefore,  basing  an 
♦■sliiiiat*^  (Ml  tl»f  numlxT  of  men  reipiii-eil  for  the  guns,  you  gi*t  at  something 
Ilk  I*  a  poHMiblr  «ilculati<m  for  the  numlH»r  of  men  you  probably  would 
n-«|iiin«  fur  mniiiiiu^  tlir  lleet  to  (»piK)8e  a  Eni-opesin  combiiuition.  But  if, 
ii  .  il.  In  I  If  it,  at  all  within  i*ea8onahle  i)i-ol»!ibiHty  that  the  whole  of  £uix)pe  is 
^niii;^  Ut  In>  ai  nivc-d  agaim<t  us,  yim  take  two-thiids  of  this  total  number  of 
^iniK,  you  will  tiinl  that  tho  iiuml>er  of  men  {"equireil  for  (mr  iit)nclail  fleet 
wuiiM  In'  10,000. 

Now,  uilh  rrganl  t^»  the.  quality  of  the  ivserve.     From  some  experience 
I  Ml  liDiird  shi)»,  iiud  with   milit-iry  f(MX.*os  regular  and  irivguhu*  on  ishoiv,  I 
f'iMifi'M-  that  I  n'<{ard,  with  couHidenibU;  ii]>]»rehensiou  the  numerical  cjues- 
liiiM  itf  the  i-i'sn-vrN  taking  too  ]u-omiuent  a  ])hice.     I  think  it  is  n  matt<n' of 
VI I  \  rJMiou:-  im|NM'lnn(*(f  that  discipline  .should  he  the  thing  to  which  we  should 
III  Ml  iif  all  hM»k.      Now,  wlh'iM*  men  ait?  (Mily  brought  together  for  a  short 
pniiiil  n\'  t mining,  it  is  very  hard  to  got  discipline.     Drill  is  not  discipline; 
till'  liiMtiim;  of  iiiiMi  nt  w  gun  i^,  no  doubt,  valuable  and  good,  but  you  nuist 
iiiit    I'tMiipin*  M  miin  only  so  trained  with  a  man  who  has  IxHni  for  years 
iiihIi'i   diMMpliiM>.     ThiN  was  shoun  very  fin'cihly  at  the  siege  of  Paris.     In 
1*11  iiM.  lor  thicp  inonthH  they  wen^  tunning  gunnel's  night  and  day\     No 
itppiutiinity  wan    n<«glrt't'«Ml  \o  cii'Jite  an  eflicient  fta-ce  of  Artilleiy  t«.)  hold 
till*  rmlti      .\ri4M-  thit'C  nu)nths  of  tniining,  night  and  day,  the  hour  at  last 
iMimo  when  tlii<  linining  was  t^i  U*  put  to  the  test,  and  thosi^  who  remember 
the  aet'ounl  in  (he  Timi\s  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Avron,  will  agive  with  me  that 
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it  is  discipline,  and  discipline  only,  that  will  enable  gunners,  however  well- 
trained,  to  stand  the  brunt  of  war.  No  good  artilleryman  would  have 
given  up  siich  a  position  after  one  day's  firing.  Now,  they  must  have 
known  their  duty  after  three  months,  but  they  had  not  the  discipline  ;  and 
I  call  your  attention  to  that  statement  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  the 
mere  fact  of  providing  training  at  short  periods  may  make  a  man  handy  at 
a  gun — may  make  him  know  his  duty  at  a  gun — but  unless  you  have  had 
a  sufficiently  long  opportunity  for  instilling  into  that  man  habits  of  dis- 
cipline, in  the  hour  of  your  great  distress  you  may  find  that,  although  he 
is  a  trained  man,  he  is  not  all  the  man  you  want  to  fulfil  the  duties  required 
of  him. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  which  fell  from  Captain  Willes  respecting 
the  officers,  and  with  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Admii*alty 
(in  reply  to  Mr.  Brassey's  very  able  speech  upon  Naval  Reserves),  in  which  he 
spoke  about  the  difficulty  there  was  in  educating  seamen,  because  there  was 
no  room  on  board  ships  for  them,  I  wLsh  to  make  just  one  remark.  Captain 
Willes  said,  the  difficulty  was,  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  employ  your 
officers  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  difficulty  that  the  Secretary  lo  the 
Admiralty  pointed  out  was  that  there  wais  no  room  on  bo{u*d  ship  for  them. 
Now,  of  course,  one  is  very  apt  to  get  off  a  subject  on  to  one's  hobby ;  but  I 
totally  deny  that  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  necessary  should  exist, 
or  that  it  is  a  system  which  will  last.  You  are  paying  150,000/.  a-year  for 
the  half-pay  of  naval  officers  whom  you  cannot  employ,  beciiuse  there  is  no 
room  for  them  on  boai-d  ship.  You  are  also,  and  I  beg  particularly  to  draw 
the  lecturer's  attention  to  this  before  the  question  of  amateur  officei-s  is 
taken  up  at  all,  you  are  also  paying  150,000/.  a  year  to  another  class  of 
officers  (Marines),  whom  you  are  putting  on  board  ship  and  educating  for  the 
purpose  of  being  put  on  board  ship,  and  when  you  put  them  on  board  ship 
you  cannot  employ  them ;  you  have  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Consequently, 
you  are  blocking  up  your  ships,  which  ought  to  be  training  schools  for  all 
the  men  and  officers  that  you  should  employ.  You  are  blocking  up  and 
are  filling  every  place  with  men  who  could  be  more  useful  elsewhei*e.  I 
speak  with  regard  to  the  Marine  force,  that  is  the  Marine  Artillery  and  the 

Infantry. 

Captain  Goodenoogh,  R.N. :  My  object  in  rising  is  to  give  a  short 
statement  of  the  numbei-s  of  men  in  the  Naval  Reserves  of  other  countries, 
and  I  shall  not  violate  confidence  or  state  a  word  that  is  not  in  printed  or 
publishetl  papers  when  1  give  a  short  sketch  of  them.  As  we  all  know, 
the  most  complete  and  most  interesting  Naval  Reserve  which  exists  in 
Europe  is  that  of  Fi*ance,  which  has  now  existed  some  250  yejirs,  has 
always  been  progivssive,  and  as  to  whose  discipline  there  has  never  been 
a  single  hiteh  or  doubt.  The  numbei-s  under  that  Naval  Reserve  Act  of 
France  are  at  this  moment  about  172,000  men, — that  includes  all  the  uicn 
of  all  ages,  from  eighteen  to  fifty.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  these  men  are  efficient,  but  we  may  get  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
efficient  men  when  we  know  that  for  some  years  past  there  have  been 
about  15,000  men  afloat,  and  about  7,000  men  in  reBerve  in  barracks,  and 
that  behind  theee  men  there  ai-e  in  reserve  double  the  number  of  drilled 
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I  of  abooK  Oj:<N>  or  ^,000  men 
Tbiy  tf«  »]«  ail  bom  squimd, 
sb?-  3CA  fircoA  the  a^  of  fonitecn 
KCB  CO  ASA  in  Tiftnotts  capaaQas. 
?"'.r.vr  4."  *•  ••••r^.  ;.**?  *r^  :r.fu?d  v«  \ut  Fresxh  Xavj  frvm  the  €on- 
'iii\/\',u  *A  *}.-  irrr.T.  Tr.  i^  iir^  u«  -pecallr  driUeii  ^y  the  exerase  of 
i^:/.!.!  irrr.-.  A  fii.r  T.\iL,'wr  of  :L-««  >fi«»aris  enter  the  InscripcioD 
M'-i/. *:!/<• ,  'A'.i'-'f.  r/ir.f^-r-  vfrrv  jre^t  si'lvar.t*£eE  c<i  &I1  vho  omsent  to  join 
1*  .'ifi'i  -Af.',  M-  ']'•  i'  Titval  j<irU.  I  shvol'i  l^  quite  unable  to  enter  into 
til'  '*jiA'r\''U^.  'if  th*-  Fi-Tic^j  N  ftval  n^E^prre  Act,  bat  it  is  to  be  found  in 
tf  •  Km  rjf/i  j.]ii,*wl  r-j  •l-t'i-'Xi*.  arid  L«  of  the  almost  interest.  At  all  times 
in  u.t'  )ii  t#,rv  of  \\.*-  Kic'H^h  Na^y  tho-«.' vbo  have  sou^t  to  work  oat 
'^iif- I'V'-tr.iti'iii  ot  iSritUh  ^^ixnen  have  l«en  thone  vho  have  had  some 
I  x)M  ri(rrif-<-  of  t.li<-  Fi-f'ric}i  HM'vice,  licginning  «~ith  Lieutenant  St.  Lo^  who 
w.'i:i  ill  pi'i)yiii  ill  Ki^iiif**'  anil  who  when  he  returned  to  England  made  his 
niji.iikH  ill   a   )iiiiiii>hl«'t  i>ii  tljc  re<n>tnfttion  oi  seamen,  entirelv  deriT^ 

fi'iin  !h«*  Fit'iirli  s\>t«'|Ji. 

'riifi-<-  :ii-f  .-lUiiit  Mi/MKi  .^^f'lifai-ing  mc'ii  in  North  C^ermany.  Those  sea- 
r.iiiii;.'  iiii'it  iiK'  (lirhiTilK'<l  as  U*in/;^  not  merelv  foreign-gcdng  seamen  but 
:i  li>ilii'riiii'ii  siihI  h\-^»  tiicii  who  work  aljout  the  (lock>  and  harboura.  Xo 
\iif^'*'  )iMt|H>i'tiiiii  of  tliu>f!  II I  I'll  Itave  [isi.>8e<l  through  tlic  naval  seri'ice,  but 
iiiiif  .'i,ooo  ]i:ivf  Imi'Ii  luiolliil  for  >oiiit'  time  ]iast,  and  at  the  pitwent 
liioiiH'ht  thii-c  :ii-t'  Hiiiiic  Ti.tHM)  K(Tvin;L;.  You  may  alwajs  say  when  you 
h)M':ik  iif  iiMv  (in  iiiMii  force,  tliat  tlio  foiico  enrolled  under  their  oi^nic  law 
liiis  twin-  111!'  iiiiiiiInt  of  itH  rcpifsontHtivcs  in  reser\'e;  so  that  if  tlieiw 
h.'ivc  Imi'Ii  .->,0(M)  I'lirtillcd  In  llic  <  2 cmian  Navy  there  are  15,000  men,  if 
iill  M-siTvcK  an*  rillfi]  out,  without  Ciillin*;  up  the  See-irehr  or  Seestunn, 

In  AiiMriii  wry  iiincli  tlic  niuic  number  of  men  and  ver}' much  the 
MiTiir  l:n\  4'\iHl.  In  li:ilv  Honictliin;;  of  a  simiLu*  Liw  exists;  but  there  it 
(lix's  not  suit  si>  wi'll,  iNfaiisr  lli(>y  liavc  an  immense  maritime  population. 
Italy  lias  a  inaritinir  |MnMilali«»n  <if  2*jr>yOO<>,  chiefly  fishermen,  but  of  whom 
u  •n-i'sit  miiiilu'r  niiin  tlii»M'  t  Ji'Iuk'ju'  KinjUis  of  which  so  many  are  employed 
in  tin*  wiiTvinj:  tnul«'.  mid  wuih'  I'ow  stoamoi-s  tniding  to  all  parts  of  the 
worM.  Thi'  Itiliun  law  Mattes  tliat  tho  S€»ameu  are  diWded  into  ciaKses, 
i-sii-h  I'lass  Ih'Im;,'  ri»ni|»t«soil  ni  ni««n  who  ivarli  the  a^  of  eighteen,  during  a 
8in"lr  vrar.  Ah  thrn*  an*  a  vi-ry  largt*  numlier  of  mon,  the  Navy  enrols 
ilv,  snv,  oiH'-  tii'th  of  a  rlass,  hut  wluMi  the  Kcserves  an*  csillcil  up  for  actual 
Tvici',  tho  law  oMi^'i's  tlu'  iJ»»vonunrnt  to  take  the  whole  of  the  dues; 
tlii'ivfoiv  it  has  \W  o\or\  ihilM  man  to  t^ike  four  undrilled  men  l)efore  it 
nin  tom'h  tlio  mon  of  thi  other  ola.ssivs.  1  montion  this  to  diow  that  an 
oipmif  law  for  the  ooiu|uilsorv  s.»rviiv  of  siMUUMi  dt^es  not  suit  all 
countries     it  suits  a.linirahh  a  sm:ill  maritime  jh^j  mint  ion.  but  it  is  not 

:„l,nlo,l  to  a  lai^ie  mantune  |i.r"J'»^i*^"-  '^'^'^^  ^^^'''^^'  ^'■'*^^'"  ^*  ^^'®  ^"^ 
XX  huh  al.me.  a-  f:ii  ir-  I  KnoN^.Muts  ovorv  oUv<  in  Fmm-e  admirahly,  for 
thoivtheiv  Naxv  v.  U^^^^  lu  ox,^^s  of  tho  pix>t.vtion  i-equireil  by  theu- 

K..xv,l,uRt.»  Mv.  U.,.-...«»  .  ov.^n.«,.i  i«ivv.  I  think  tho  most  valuable 
s,yr»Pv.ii.m  «>«oh  lu-  U:..  m..Kv  :«...»  .ho  .»«o  .«.*!  l»^«^y  to  bear  fruit, 
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is  that  with  reference  to  an  Inspector-in-Chief  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Wherever  that  idea  had  its  birth,  and  it  has  now  been  spoken  of  largely 
for  some  time,  this  is  the  first  place  in  which  it  has  had  public  expression, 
unless  my  memory  fails  me,  and  Mr.  Brassey  may  have  already  spoken  of 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  think  tliat  from  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Inspector-in-Chief  of  Naval  Reserves,  you  may  expect  to  see 
first  of  all  the  exact  facts  publicly  reported  and  spoken  of  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  Naval  Reserves,  then  an  exact  comparison  between  the  men  in 
one  part  of  the  country  and  in  another,  and  finally  the  exact  wants  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  made  known  as  to  officers.  (Mr.  Brassey  :  *  Tlie  comparison 
between  year  and  year.')  And  also  the  comparison  between  year  and  year. 
There  are  many  other  points  I  should  like  to  touch  upon,  but  as  the  hour 
is  80  late  I  will  merely  advert  to  one,  viz.,  as  to  the  numbers  of  men  who 
are  likely  to  be  required,  and  I  think  the  speakers  generally  have  seemed 
rather  satisfied  with  the  pi^esent  number  of  men  whom  we  can  call  upon 
for  foreign  service.  I  am  by  no  means  so :  I  look  upon  10,000  men  as 
veiy  small,  particularly  when  you  consider  that  that  is  not  a  number  that 
you  will  be  able  to  lay  your  hand  on  at  once.  You  will  probably  be  able 
to  lay  your  hand  immediately  on  2,000,  and  within  a  little  time  afterwards 
on  another  thousand.  During  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  the 
largest  number  of  men  the  French  had  called  out  at  any  one  time  was  over 
72,000 ;  it  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  those  were  on  shore,  but  that  does 
not  afibrd  any  argument,  and  if  we  look  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  we 
see  the  immense  advantage  which  a  large  reserve  gives.  The  French  were 
able  (although  they  did  not  use  it),  within  twenty- one  days,  to  fit  out  a  fieet 
of  ten  or  eleven  ironclads  and  to  have  them  ready  to  send  to  the  Baltic. 
Everybody  knows  we  could  not  do  that.  A  point  on  which  Mr.  Brassey 
asked  for  our  opinion,  is  that  of  the  condition  of  merchant  seamen.  I  am 
soriy  to  say  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  comparative  aptitude 
and  comparative  worth  of  our  merchant  seamen  at  the  present  day ;  but 
I  take  it  that  there  exist  at  the  present  moment  as  large  a  number  of  good 
English  seamen  as  there  ever  existed,  but  that  the  number  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  wants  of  the  merchant  service.  The  whole  question  of 
this  training  of  merchant  seamen  is  a  question  very  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  technical  training  in  other  trades  and  professions.  We  heard 
a  great  deal  a  few  years  ago  about  the  want  of  technical  training  in  all 
trades  and  professions.  The  trade  of  seamen  is  essentially  one  which 
requires  technical  training.  In  former  years,  where  each  ship  had  a  large 
complement  compared  to  what  .she  has  now,  and  where  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  boys  entered,  the  training  of  boys  for  their  profession  as  sea- 
men went  on  insensibly.  Shippers  got  men  as  they  wanted  them,  and 
therefore  peoj)le  did  not  care  to  inquire  how  they  got  them.  But  at  the 
present  day  nobody  wants  boys;  they  cannot  be  economically  employed 
as  hands,  and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 
system  of  technical  training  which  will  prepare  lads  for  their  work  as  men 
afloat.  Whether  tliey  are  to  get  that  technical  training  by  the  combination 
of  merchants  and  local  boards  to  found  schools,  or  whether  they  are  to  get 
it  by  the  assistance  of  the  State,  I  do  not  pretend  to  Bay,  bo*"  *^       *-  -ki 
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Captain  Colomb,  and  other  officers,  and  I  t^ke  it  that  I  must  accept  it  as 
the  opinion  of  all  thoBe  officers  that  our  present  reserve  of  12,000  seamen 
is  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  naval  war.  If  that  be  the 
fair  representiition  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Navy,  then  I  amve  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  good  ground  fur  recommending  the  adoption  of 
some  of  those  suggestions  which  were  made  by  the  Commission  of  1859, 
with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the  training  of  seamen  to  serve  in  time  of  peace 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  but  who  were  to  }ye  available  for  tlie  naval 
service  in  time  of  war.  I  have  on  various  occasions  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  those  m«ins,  but  those  whose  duty  it  hjis  been  to  defend 
the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  have  asserted  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
a  larger  reserve  than  we  have  at  present.  But  if  I  may  venture  to  proceed 
on  some  future  occasion,  confident  in  the  belief  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  larger  reserve,  I  shall  have  a  basis  of  operations  which  will  give  me  a 
gi-eater  opportunity  of  promoting  those  measures  which  have  been  i-ecom- 
mended  by  the  Royal  Commission.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  officers, 
if  the  system  of  lialf-pay,  under  which  we  undoubtedly  have  a  great  number 
of  naval  officers  in  reserve,  is  not  in  itself  objectionable,  then  I  think  we 
may  dismiss  from  our  minds  any  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  reserve  of 
officers.  The  present  system  does,  undoubtedly,  furnish  a  great  number 
of  officers,  but  a  large  number  of  gallant  gentlemen  are  necessarily  on 
half-pay.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Coast  Volunteers.  I  have  been  taken 
to  task  very  severely  for  sjiying  that  there  had  l)een  a  certain  laxity  in 
the  eru'olment  of  unfit  persons  in  that  force.  But  I  find  from  the  opinions 
expressed  tliis  evening  that  I  had  not  made  a  very  great  mistake.  I  am 
glad  to  find  gallant  officers  think  that  in  our  fishing  population  there  are 
elements  of  strength  for  the  country  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  the  proper  means  be  taken,  the  fishermen  could  be  induced  to 
join  the  Reserve.  They  are,  no  doubt,  a  slow  and  somewhat  suspicious 
body.  1  take  it  if  you  wanted  to  attract  a  large  number  of  those  fine 
hartly  Scotch  fishermen  into  the  Navy,  it  would  be  a  very  imprudent  thing 
to  send  an  officer  boi*n  in  Hampshire  to  enlist  them.  A  good  Scotch  name 
would  be  capital  introduction  to  the  fishermen  of  Scotland.  They  are  a 
class  of  men  whose  confidence  is  not  very  easily  won ;  but  I  do  not  despair 
of  being  able  to  attract  the  fishermen  to  join  the  Coast  Volunteers.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  gjillant  officers  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  they  have 
spoken  of  my  lectui'e,  and  I  shall  always  take  tlie  deepest  interest  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

The  Chairman  :  With  regard,  first  of  all,  to  the  officere,  I  find  tliat  there 
are  at  the  present  moment  278  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  on  our 
Navy  List.  Striking  off  seventy -eight  of  these  as  officers,  who  are  honorary 
or  disabled  by  age,  and  who  might  not  l)e  prejmi-ed  to  come  forward,  yet 
200  of  these  would,  I  think,  l)e  exceedingly  valuable  for  manning  our 
impi-ovised  men-of-war  (such  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  of 
steamers)  with  a  gun  mount^l  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  also 
in  commanding  transports.  Dist  year,  the  Admiralty  obtained  an  Order 
in  Council  for  the  enrolment  of  200  midshipmen  for  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  to  be  taken  from  tlie  *  Worcester '  and  the   •  Conway.'    These 
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ytning  gt*ntleinoii  an.'  very  much  socially  of  the  same  status  as  onrfielvefi; 
of  giHMl  ediioatioQ  :  ainl  no  ilnu^it  they  will  be  a  very  valuable  supplement 
to  the  otKc-ers  of  tlie  Navy.  Then,  with  i-egard  to  the  Royal  Naval 
ResiTve  it>elf,  I  hail  to  ;;<•  into  the  tigure^:,  a  short  time  ago,  on  the  Naval 
Estimates,  and  I  found,  taking  our  [teace  Xavy  at  19,000  blue-jackets,  we 
coiiM  uiaiiitaiu  that  fi>ivt'  )»v  the  entrv  «>f  al>out  3,000  bo  vs.  so  that  we  are 
M4f->upih»rting  as  far  a>i  tlie  |»eai.v  Navy  is  Oi>ncerne«l,  and  in  tlie  event  of 
a  war,  wo  should  then  have  to  fall  hack  on  our  reserves.  We  hsive,  at  this 
nii.»ni«'nt,  >onietliiiig  under  12,MO0  men  in  the  R»yal  Naval  Reserve.  These 
are  men  w  ho  eeitainly  aiv,  whatever  may  be  said  by  some  spesikers  in  this 
nH>m.  the  r'^Vf  of  the  meix*a utile  marine.  Thev  are  men  who  most  have 
Ixvu  tive  veal's  at  sea  and  one  year  an  able  seanum,  and  I  appeal  to 
Admiral  Elliot  and  also  to  Admiral  Kepi)el  and  Sir  William  Codringtony 
who  havi^  inspectevl  the  drill  ships,  to  e^ay  whether  they  have  not  been 
sur|ni>LH.l  at  the  etliciency  of  tliese  men  at  drill,  and  the  ready  way  in 
whicli  tht-y  manned  the  guns.  I  Wlieve  that  they  are  I'eliable.  I  may 
otiniate  that  tlie  numWi-s  that  we  shall  l.»e  a>»le  to  supplement  the  peace 
N.ivv  l>v  wuuld  be  *»JM.»n,  that  is  estimatini;  that  t»ne-half  would  be  abroad, 
and  tlio.M-  m»n  with  the  C'tuistgiwnl.  The  naval  |^>ensioners  and  the 
ii'iuaining  Ooa>t  \'olunteers  would  man  all  our  ships  with  blue-jackets 
that  we  eould  ^»os^ihly  pi\>vide  fur  them,  and  thei-e  would  be  then  6,000 
men  in  re>ervi'.  I  do  not  me;in  to  s;iy  the  uumKa*  oi  our  ^hips  ought  not 
t^>  he  vi'iy  muvli  ineiva^ed  on  the  ouihresik  of  hostilities,  but  we  shoidd 
lia\e  eiiouLili  men  to  Mart  with,  and  then  other  men  of  the  Reserve  coming 
hoiiM*  wtmld  form  a  furtlier  n'serve  to  fall  back  u|»on.  With  i-egai-d  to  the 
l'i»asi  Vi»iunieeis.  and  the  strictures  [«i>sed  upon  them,  I  certidnly  had 
rtvt»mmen«h-d  tliat  they  should  be  gradually  let  di\>p.  As  they  were 
constitute*!,  th»'  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  tirst  instance,  ran,  '  seafaring 
men  and  otliei>.'  That  gave  great  latitude  to  the  offitvrs,  who  were  very 
anxious  to  &how  as  many  as  they  could  on  their  lists.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Act  ran  that  iliey  wei-e  not  to  be  taken  more  than  100  leagues  fix>m 
the  land.  Tlie  Duke  of  Someiset,  when  in  office,  had  that  altered,  and 
tlii'v  may  Ix?  taken  now  any  distamv  fi-om  the  land;  but,  however,  the 
class  of  men  vou  wanted  to  eni*ol  did  not  come  forwaixl.  Those  wei^  the 
lishermen  whom  Mr.  Bnvssey  s|xike  of  very  rightly  as  being  most  valuable 
jieople  f(»r  civist-ilefeniv  and  the  maiming  of  gunUmts ;  but  these  men 
would  not  give  up  their  (K*cupatiou>  to  go  on  iKXinl  ship,  to  live  for  thirty 
days  amongst  p»x)ple  of  different  habits  to  their  own.  Therefore,  they 
do  not  come  forward,  and  we  have  only  got  the  'longshore  men  such  f\» 
Ij)rd  Fivderick  Kerr  has  described.  I  «|uite  j\gree  with  Mr,  Bnissey  that 
if  we  could  organise  the  plan  of  having  gunK^its  to  go  to  the  groat  fishing 
centre>  we  shouhl  Ik*  able  to  obtain  the  service^  of  these  men,  and  with  a 
drill  of,  siiy,a  week  at  a  time,  the  men  coming  off  in  the  morning  and  going 
ashon?  in  the  evening,  you  would  l»e  able  to  obtain  as  many  men  as  you 
iiNpiired  to  ivlease  yoiu*  sesimeii  for  distant  service,  and  to  perform  all  the 
tluties  you  would  i\»c[uiiv  on  the  coa^st  and  in  the  estuaiies. 

With  regard  to  tlie  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  1  should  like  to 
say  a  few  wonls.     Mr.  Brassey  has  taken  greait   interest  in  the  formation 
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of  this  corps,  and  I  think  that  they  do  deserve  great  praise  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  way  in  which  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  this  move- 
ment. It  is  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  any  movement  towards  the 
Navy  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  The  Volunteers  hithei*to  are  all 
paid  and  well  paid,  but  these  men  had  given  up  their  time  and  at  very 
great  personal  inconvenience  have  been  on  board  the  drill  ship  in  the  West 
India  Docks,  drilling  though  the  winter  in  the  evenings  after  their  work 
has  been  over.  I,  myself,  can  testify  that  they  showed  very  great  pro- 
ficiency in  drill  for  the  short  time  they  were  instructed,  and  the  instructors 
tell  me  they  never  had  people  to  instruct  who  showed  so  much  intelligence 
or  zeal  in  attempting  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  drill.  The  great 
difficulty  with  regard  to  them,  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged,  is  to  give 
them  facilities  for  training.  Of  coui'se  if,  as  Mr.  Brassey  says,  he  can 
obtain  the  formation  at  different  ports  of  different  corps,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  gunboats  for  their  training,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  the  gunboats  are  to  come  from.  I  am  afraid  we  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  assist  them  in  that  way. 

With  regard  to  the  Reserves  in  the  Colonies,  it  is  true  that  there  are  a 
number  of  seafaring  men,  fishermen,  there,  who  would  be  available  for 
their  coast-defence ;  but  I  think  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  Colonies 
themselves  to  prot?ct  their  own  hearths  and  homes.  They  would  have 
power  to  legislate  for  themselves,  and  a  little  encouragement  from  this 
country  is  all  that  they  would  require. 

I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  will  only  say  that  these  discussions 
are  extremely  valuable,  because  they  are  the  only  way  of  discovering  our 
weak  points,  as  the  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Reserve  can  only  be  put  in 
practice  when  the  safety  of  the  country  is  endangered. 
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In  i»oiut  of  ertioienov  the  Kesene  has  fully  aoswered  all  reason- 
able fX{Kvtatioii>,  an*  I  has  been  highly  commended  by  a  long 
siuve^i-ii.^n  of  «ii?tinguished  mival  men,  who,  as  inspecting  officers, 
havff  h;til  thr  r-*r  ••{►i- 'ft unities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
fori.>-.  T:.-  li't  ..f  rliesr*  ottieers  iuoludes«  among  others,  Captain 
Garir.--.  Airr.i.Ml-  Kv.icr,  ('••■jvr  Key,  Warren,  and  Elliot,  all  of 
wr.'^rr.  r.^^i".-  -r-^i-Jvii  in  t«rruis  of  oonimfmlatii»n  of  the  Roval  Naval 
K.-^-r--.  ar*'i  r^.v  fuilv  rtx'«»i:n'>oi  its  viilue  to  the  Navv. 

hi  l*»i4.  it  w;i?  ^tat^'d  in  tht*  rejvrt  of  Commodore  Ryder,  that 
4.:f.0'*  tiirii  of  tiir  li'jwal  Naval  I\es<.T\e  luid  been  drilleil  in  Ix>ndon, 
aiid  that  "iiiy  •*;>  of  thrm  had  bet^n  punished  by  tines.  Their  gun 
drill  wa»  as  u'*.*-!  us  jio-siblr.  In  thf  discussion  on  the  Naval  Elssays 
of  1^7>*  at  the  Ji«iyal  I'liittil  Service  Iii>titution,  Jime  21,  1878, 
Aduiinil  livdt-r  s;ud :  •  As  to  our  Kt- serves,  I  had  the  honour  of 
commanding  ■•ur  Kts^rv^^s  for  three  Vftirs,  and  I  believe  the  system 
is  a  thor«»Ui;hIy  go<>l  uuc.  I  believe  we  have  some  14,000  now  in 
the  tirst-tla.-»>  Kt-^crve,  and  a  few  tlioiisand>  in  the  second,  also  an 
invaluable  Ixxlv.  Our  Kcservt-s,  Uirriuti:  that  thev  are  much  too  few 
in  number,  arc  in  a  whoK-s^>me  condition/ 

Captain  Gardner,  in  his  rejK»rt  in  1S(>S,  states!  that  in  a  recent 
inspection  he  had  st-en  ToS  men.  •  I  have  now  to  remark,*  he 
continuts,  *  that  the  seamen  of  the  Koval  Naval  Reserve  seen  bv  me 
at  the  nutjK)rts  and  in  the  ^^\•st  lutlia  iKxks  duriug  my  toiu",  are 
prime  seauieu  of  th.e  mercantile  marine.  The  Northern  men  are 
chietlv  employed  in  the  Riltic,  Greenland,  and  North  American 
trades.  Those  of  London  and  HristoU  vVc,  lu-e  in  the  East  Indian, 
Chiua,  Australian,  O^ist  i^f  Africa,  and  Ci>;istini:  trades;  the  whole 
forming  a  tine,  intelligent,  able-lxxlied  set.'  Ag:iin  in  1867,  we  are 
infmned.  in  the  rej^^rt  of  Rear-Admiral  Tarleton,  that  the  eight 
tHnnmanders  of  the  drill-ships  are  officers  of  exivrience,  on  whom 
n^ianci'  may  be  placed:  and  that  there  are,  in  the  Roval  Na\-al 
Reserve — 
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Men 

Fit  for  petty  officers'  ratings        ....     1,26() 

„     leading  seamen     .....     1,800 

,,     good  able  seamen  ....    4,800 

y,     f&ir  able  seamen  .....     1,150 


9,000 


The  conduct  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve  had  been  very  good.     Only 
one  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the  force  during  the  yeai*. 

In  1869,  in  the  report  of  Rear- Admiral  Cooper  Key,  on  the  cruise  sir  Astlcy 
of  the  Reserve  Squadron,  the  following  observations  occur:  *The  ^^ 
seamen  of  the  Reserve  are  little  inferior  in  physical  condition  to  the  K.C.B. 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy.     As  regards  the  intelligence  of  the  sea- 
men of  the  Reserve,  willingness  to  do  their  duty,  and  general  conduct, 
all  the  reports  concur  in  placing  them  on  a  par  with  our  own  men. 
They  have  in  general  made  good  use  of  the  short  periods  allowed 
annually  for  drill ;  their  knowledge  of  the   great  gun  and  rifle 
exercises  is  very  creditable ;  and  although  few  of  them  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  either  drilling  at  our  heavy  guns,  or  seeing  them  fired, 
they  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  new  drill,  and  worked  the 
9-ton  guns  with  steadiness  when  firing  at  a  mark.     It  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  I  consider   the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  as  a  valuable  means  of  manning  the  fleet  on  an  emergency, 
or  during  wax.' 

The  favourable  reports  of  1870  and  1871  will  be  an   encourage-  Reports  of 
ment  to  those  who  desire  to  improve  the  Reserves,  in  the  belief  that  ^^'^^^• 
they  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  naval  resources. 

Admiral  Warren,  in  his  report  from  Sheerness,  in  1870,  says  that  Admiral 
he  had  inspected  783  men  in  ships  at  Harwich,  the  West  India  Docks, 
the  Scotch  ports,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Hull,  and  considered 
them  a  very  serviceable  body  of  men,  well  forward  in  their  great  gun, 
rifle,  and  cutlass  exercises. 

Vice- Admiral  Hon.  C.  Elliot,  reporting  from  Sheerness,  in  1871,  Vicc- 
says  that  he  inspected  the  same  ships  as  Admiral  Warren,  and  Hon.  c. 
that  he  saw  600  men.  They  were  fine,  able-bodied  men,  fit  for  the 
service,  and  apparently  of  the  best  class  of  merchant  sailors.  *  The 
opinion,'  he  says,  *  I  have  formed  of  the  whole  body,  as  a  reserve  for 
the  Navy,  is  a  very  favourable  one.  I  was  remarkably  struck  with 
the  right  goodwill  with  which  they  in  general  went  to  work  at  their 
drills,  showing  greater  spirit,  or  esprit  de  corpSy  than  I  exi)ected  to 
find ;  and,  on  the  whole,  their  knowledge  of  the  drills  was  good  for 
the  limited  time  devoted  to  them.  Their  conduct  while  under 
instruction  was,  in  all  the  ships,  spoken  of  as  highly  f 
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mrM-nt  If  there  are  men  f)f  the  lieserve  who  are  incajMble  or  ill  con- 

'„i,iiv      durted,  they  ought  to  be  discharged  from  the  service.     It  is  far 

better   to   reduee   the   nuiii1)cr,  and  obtain   at   once   that    general 

eftieii'uey  in  tht»  Reserves,  which  a  more  carefid  preliminary  inquiry 

will  in  future  establish  and  maintain. 

The  carelessness  with  which  the  entries  for  the  Reserve  were  con- 
duetiMl  was  the  princijk'd  cause  of  the  former  complaints  of  the  HoyA 
Naval  ResiTVe. 

Adminil  Warren,  in  his  rei)ort  of  1870,  remarked:  *The  register 
re«juires  strict  revision.  There  are  m:iny  men  who  come  to  drill 
who  hav(»  not  been  at  sea  for  years,  nor  intend  going  agsiiu.  At 
Dundee,  I  was  told,  some  were  gaining  a  living  as  cabmen  ;  one  was 
a  chinin(?ysw(»e[» ;  another  I  s{>oke  to  had  been  a  stoker  discharged 
from  n.M.S.  "  Nile,"  thirteen  years  ago.  At  Shields,  many  of  them 
work  on  the  riv(»r.  At  other  places  on  the  East  Coast,  several  were 
employiMl  in  tlie  mines. 

'  111  order  to  ensure  their  following  a  seafaring  life  after  their  entry 
ill  the  force,  when  they  apjuar  for  drill,  they  should  Ix*  csilled  on  to 
pHKluce  pr<K»f  to  the  commanding  otHcer  of  the  drill-ship  as  to  how 
and  where  tliey  had  been  employetl  in  the  interval,' 

The  following  extnicts  from  recent  reiKuifi  give  the  latest  ofliciul 
impressit>ns  of  the  value  and  etticiency  of  the  Naval  Reserves.  The 
first  series  of  ijuotations  is  taken  from  Sir  Walter  Tarleton's  report  of 
his  inspection  in  Scotland  in  187():-- 

'As  the  Rijyal  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Noith  of  Scotland  are 
princi|Nilly  employed  in  tlie  whaling  and  fishing  tnide,  and  can  only 
attend  tlieir  drills  in  the  winter  months,  I  was  obliged  to  select  this 
season  for  my  inspection. 

*I  i)ri>c(*ede(l,  on  January  7,  to  visit  several  drill-ships  and  Royal 
Naval   Reserve  batteries,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following  reiXJil  for 
their  Iionlshii)s'  consiileration  : — 
l.s.  *  [  arrived  at  Dundet^  without  giving  any  int  imation  of  my  coming, 

I'VhVp.  and  immediately  proceeded  on  b«)ard  the  *'  Unicom  "  drill-ship,  where 
I  lound  147  first  class,  and  11  second  class,  men  undergoing  their 
tirill. 

*The  1st  class  are  very  fairly  efficient  in  great -giui,  rifle,  and 
sword  exercise;  and  the  2nd  class,  who  are  only  in  their  first  or 
second  year  of  enrolment,  are  «|uite  as  expert  as  might  be  exi)ected, 

*l  mnstereil  and  noticed  the  men  individuallv : — The  1st  class 
have  the  appearance  of  gin^d  [xnverfid  seamen,  and  the  2ud  class, 
thom;h  yt>ungt»r,  are  above  the  standanl  of  the  onlinary  seamen  in 
the   Navy.     Their  average  height    is  5   fl.  (H  in.     They  do  credit 


ironi, 

>(IU«|lM>, 
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to  the  instruction  they  have  received,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
commander.  •  .  . 

*  At  Aberdeen  I  inspected  114  men  of  the  Ist  class,  and  50  of  the  H.M.S. 
2nd  class,  drilling  on  board  the  "  Clyde."     The  1st  class  men  were  drill-ship, 
very  good  at  all  their  exercises,  and  the  2nd  class  good  ;  the  physical  <*Jgn*^*^" 
appearance  of  both  very  good.     The  drill-ship  is  very  complete  and 
satisfactory,  and  the  instruction  of  the  men  is  carefully  attended  to. 

*  At  Peterhead  Battery  I  found  69  1st  class  men,  and  19  2nd,  all  Peterhead 
very  fairly  efficient  in  rifle  and  cutlass  exercises,  and  steady,  though     *  ^^' 
somewhat  slow,  at  the  great  guns.     This  is  accounted  for  by  there 

being  only  two  32-pounders  on  truck  carriages,  and  the  men  do  not 
get  sufficient  exercise.  Two  targets  were  shot  away  at  a  range  of 
800  yards.  .  .  . 

'  At  Kessock  Ferry. — The  **  Netley  *'  gunboat  is  stationed  here  Kessock 
temporarily  imtil  the  arrival  of  the  "  Brilliant."     There  were  on  drill  J®"7» 

*  •'  Inverness. 

in  the  gunboat  and  on  shore  171  men,  viz.,  19  1st  class,  and  152 
2nd.  They  were  fairly  advanced  with  rifle  and  sword  exercises, 
which  they  undergo  in  a  shed  hired  for  the  purpose.  As  might  be 
anticii>ated,  the  men  know  little  of  gun  drill,  as  the  two  guns 
available  on  board  the  "  Netley  "  do  not  afford  sufficient  training  for 
the  number  of  men  on  drill  at  one  time.  The  1  st  class  are  on  the 
average  good  A.B.'s,  and  the  2ud  active  and  robust  young  men,  who 
have  already  much  improved,  and,  doubtless,  will  advance  with  each 
year's  training.  .  .  . 

'  At  Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  I  found  278  men  assembled,  Lerwick 
of  whom  115  were  1st  class,  and  163  2nd  class.  The  first  class  are 
amongst  the  best  seamen  that  this  country  produces,  their  average 
height  being  5  ft.  8^  in.  They  are  very  attentive  to  their  drills,  and 
are  efficient  in  rifle  and  sword  exercises ;  but  as  there  are  only  two 
exercising  guns,  and  one  32-pounder  for  shot  practice,  they  have  not 
sufficient  instruction  to  make  them  quick  and  expert  gunners.  The 
2nd  class  are  a  promising  and  docile  Fet  of  young  men,  very  attentive 
under  instruction  and  willing  to  learn.  I  consider  they  will  be 
valuable  as  they  get  older  and  have  more  training.  Their  average 
height  is  5  ft.  7  in.  .  .  . 

*  The  Shetlands  are  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  informed  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  male  population,  who  are  physically  capable,  go  to  sea, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  join  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.     It 

would  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  foster  tliis  nursery  of  seamen,  at  a 
time  when  complaints  are  made  of  their  scarcity  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  from  which  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  are  drawn.  ... 
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tornowav.  *  I  noxt  proootMlod  to  Stomoway,  where  I  found  drilling,  on  boaid 
tin*  "Flirt  "  aiul  on  shore,  128  men,  of  whom  4  were  1st  class  and 
124  2n(i,  while  a1x)ut  20  more  were  waiting  to  be  taken  on,  but 
whom  there  was  no  room  to  drill.  .  .  .  There  are  not  the  means  at 
present  of  giving  thesr  men  sufficient  gim  exercise,  the  two  guns  in 
the  "  Flirt  "  only  being  available ;  but  those  men  I  saw  at  the  guns 
werr  prutitini^  l)v  the  instruction,  tind  in  rifle  and  cutlass  exercise 
tliry  wen'  fairly  efficient.  They  are  a  robust  sithletic  set  of  young 
men,  avenging  5  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  and  presented  a  better  appear- 
ance than  1  hatl  hv>k«'il  for.  Lieutenant  O'Korke  informs  me  that 
they  impnnv  niimlly  uutler  instruction,  and  that  those  of  the  second 
vtiir  are  much  in  a«lvancf  uf  those  of  the  first.  .  .  . 

*  In  concluding  this  reixirt  I  would  obser\-e  that  I  consider  the 
Koyal  Naval  Hesorve  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  as  amongst  the  best 
antl  most  n4iable  st^amtMi  in  the  force.  The  1st  class,  who  are 
engaged  in  wlialing,  the  I^iltic  and  timber  trades,  are  hardy  and 
♦'xcclleut  St -anion.  Thr  Sht*t  landers  are  jiarticularly  appreciated  by 
sliipownrrs  /or  ihfSt^  ijualities  *^»J  thfir  steadiness  of  conduct  and 
tiiK'litv  ti>  thi'ir  t'ntr:itr».*mfnts. 

'  Tlie  2ud  rlass  will  W  a  valuable  Kulv  of  men  after  a  vear  or  two's 
tniinini^.  and  from  bt-ing  empltiyed  at  home  will  always  be  imme- 
diate! v  availabh'. 

•  1  di>  ui^  antii-i|»;itt'  the  li*ast  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  men  are 
HMjuired  **\\  tht-  pnvlaniation  o*  war,  and  am  convinced  that  thev 

would  si'vvo  the  count rv  with  lovaltv  and  devotion  if  called  out. 

•  •      • 

'  I  anu  &c. 
1  Signed )       *  J.  \V.  Tarletox, 
•  AJniinil  .Sii|>erii::endin:,  Naval  Keserves.' 

Sir  Waiur  |^^.t  US  now  tuHi  to  tho  ijinoral  ivrnarks  in  Sir  Walter  Tarleton's 

i:trioton.  ^       ^      *■ 

Rcp^^rti.f      reiH^rr  of  IS77  on  re>ii:nins;  iho  ov^iuman.i  •>f  the  Naval  Keser\'es: — 

M>n  a  review  of  tho  Act  for  tlu'  ostablislinient  of  a  Keserve 
Voluutoor  Foroo  of  si-anuu  i^ssisl  in  August  ISoi*.  aud  the  state  of 
the  Koservos  at  the  juesent  time,  17  year>  afTir>mnl>,  I  think  it 
nuist  be  adniittevl  that  it  Las  fultllh^i  the  int^  ntion  of  its  framers. 
It  was  ijiven  to  tluin  to  solve  a  vu:e>t:.»n  wV.ieli  \.:\\i  ahvavs  Iven  a 
veM\l  one  and  a  souive  of  anxiety  to  the  eo;:utry,  \i.-.,  how  to  man 
our  ships  in  ;]■,  event  of  :-n\  s;;ao« !;  •>.u:v.ise  :.■  oi:r  Navv.  and  to 
l»:o\ide  a  surV.eieuoy  of  s<\i:;u::  i-' v\iv:y  ov.  r..i\./.  v'»;-vr.u:.»n>  when 
war  was  deelaiwU  wl.i'.o  the  tr.eu  so  ev.v^loyiNi  s:-.,-,:^!  Iv  absorlx\l  on 
the  oonoh:sion  of  ^va^v  in  the  n.ercatttile  r..a:;iie. 

•The  difficulties  found  in  obtaining  men  ou  tb.e  brx\^kin<  out  of 
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the  war  with  Russia  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  resolution  was  Report  of 
taken  not  again  to  be  placed  in  so  defenceless  a  }X)sition,  but  there  TarietoD, 
were  many  points  which  had  to  be  considered  before  a  scheme  could   ^^^' 
be  produced,  the  machinery  of  which  should  work. 

*  The  service  of  the  seamen  was  to  be  voluntary,  as  conscription 
in  this  country  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  rude  method  of  im- 
pressment would  not  be  tolerated.  One  of  the  evils  of  that  mode  of 
raising  men  had  been  to  create  an  almost  insurmountable  prejudice 
in  the  merchant  seamen  against  the  Royal  Navy ;  they  had  also  a 
dislike  to  drill,  or  soldiering  as  they  called  it,  of  any  kind.  They 
were  actively  employed  in  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
face  of  these  difficulties,  it  was  a  bold  measure  to  make  it  lawful 
for  the  Admiralty  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  number  of  men  not  to 
exceed  30,000  from  the  merchant  service. 

*  Again,  the  interest  of  the  shipowners  at  first  sight  would  appear 
to  be  opiX)sed  to  the  scheme,  as  it  would  deprive  them  in  time  of 
peace  of  the  services  of  their  servants  for  28  days  in  each  year,  and 
altogether,  should  the  men  be  required  for  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war. 

*  The  practical  working  of  the  Act  has  shown  that,  in  peace  time 
at  least,  the  8hii)owners  have  suffered  no  inconvenience.  The  men 
are  permitted  to  take  their  drill  whenever  it  best  suits  them,  and  at 
periods  of  7,  14,  21,  and  28  days,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  quali- 
fications insisted  on  on  enrolment,  and  the  medical  examination,  are 
guarantees  for  the  character  and  ability  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
man.  The  retainers  which  he  receives  and  the  prospect  of  pension 
operate  as  inducements  to  steadiness  and  against  desertion,  and 
altogether  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole  mercantile  marine, 
so  that  the  shipowners  now  give  a  preference  to  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
men  whenever  they  can  get  them. 

*The  prejudices  of  the  seamen  have  been  worn  down  by  mixing 
with  men-of-war's  men,  when  under  instruction.  The  considerate 
treatment  of  the  officers,  and  a  month's  discipline  out  of  the  year, 
have  also  had  a  marked  effect,  and  I  have  seen  bodies  of  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  march  and  go  through  all  the  exercises  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness as  a  well-trained  crew  of  men-of-war's  men.  The  result  is,  that 
there  are  now  enrolled  in  both  classes  nearly  20,000  out  of  the 
30,000  sanctioned  by  the  Act. 

*The  vital  question  is  whether,  after  all  the  exj>ense  the  country 
has  been  put  to,  and  will  have  to  bear  prospectively,  for  the  organisa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  will  the  men  be 
forthcoming  when  they  are  wanted  ?  This  can  be  tested  only  in  the 
day  of  trial,  when  the  Queen's  Proclamation  shall  call  the  Reserve 

VOL.   IV.  "  R 
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R-T'rt  '4  ou?  f-T  a*  tiv.'  s-r.-i.>- :  but  I  b-M-l  that  we  have  as  reliable  gnannteei 
?*rK^?'  ♦Jj'*?  ^■.-  "»-i*  ^i*'  iTe>r-Di  ihem*elve>,  ais  under  any  sj^tem  that 
'•  c'»ul'l   N-  •i»".i-*-'l  ••n  tV»' Ki-ijs  «»f  voluniarr  service.     The  men  have 

*'rjt*-r»r'i  "ii  :iii  »-:.*:  tt^'-ni'iii  »••  •^-n*e,  thev  have  received  drill  pay  aad 
r»'t a iij-r-  'i!i  Irr  iri-  .-iiij:ii»'^ment,  and.  iritli'>ut  being  branded  by 
jni>.l:.  ..].:m'Ti,  •  ■'•.!-i  ii"t  hhrink  fn-m  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty. 
A-  :i  f.i'',;i  i;r*-;t-  iriij-tu*  w.i*  iriwn to ennMment  when  the  "Trent" 
Mti.iir  j»'iij''''I  T..  |m--i':«l»-  lifstilitirs  with  the  United  States. 

•  It  ■.s.ul.nvil'iij:;  :tii  inju>tictr  t^»  the  ^/«f^  of  the  merchant  Bcrvioe 
f.i  *'ij.j^«««-  T|::it  t1i»-v  :4r»'  t-riti rely  devoid  of  [iatri«>tism,  and  would 
11- »t  rj»r«iri-  \4j  «t  IV.'  ill  d«'f»'iio-  of  their  country-  Their  prejudices 
ag:iiij*t  -».'r\i<;».'   in  the  K'»yal   Navy  have  been  in  a  great  measure 

•  rt'iii*i\*'i\,  :iu*\  tin  y  w.»ulii  frel  thfin>rlves  competent  from  previous 
tniiniiifc/  tn  w.irk  tlif  guii<  and  handle  a  rifle  and  cutlass. 

•  Hi  J  thf  othiT  hand,  .-li'tuM  any  reluctance  be  shown  by  the  men, 
th«re  an-  iiianv  wav<  l»v  which   tlu*  ifoveminent  could  enforce  their 

*  »  • 

••t.|vi<'i'.  Th»-  wh»'r»'alM>ni»  of  the  Koval  Naval  Ke5er\"e, both  at  home 
and  ahr'iiid,  i^^  i-ar-'fiilly  ri-i,n>ii'red  ;  the  men  at  home  could  be  taken 
hold  i)\'  and  hr-nii^hi  ri>  rli»*  nearest  ship  bearing  the  pendant,  and 
draii^}jt«-d  whrp.-  ri;«|uired.  Men  abroad  could  be  taken  out  of  their 
ship  liy  any  man-of-war  t  hey  mit^lit  fall  in  with.  On  arri\*al  of  any  ship 
foMiin^  from  ahnail  in  which  it  was  known  Royal  Naval  Reserve  men 
an*  Hcrvinjr,  a  ))o:it.  fri^m  the  nearest  nian-i^f-war  could  board  her  and 
take  rmly  the  Royal  Naval  1{< -serve  men.  The  men  forfeit  all  claims 
to  |HMisii»n  or  fiitun*  jkiv  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  call.  Lastly, 
tln-y  an;  liahli*  to  Im*  lri'ate<i  as  deserters,  and  to  incur  all  the  penalty 
ailaeliird  to  that  f^tfi^nri*,  should  they  fail  to  appear  when  called  out. 

'  It,  has  iH-rii  projKiscd  at  <lirterent  times  to  call  out  the  Royal 
Naval  Krsj-rvc  as  a  nrhearsal,  and  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  what 
nnmlK-r  could  hr  cmK'irkiMl  on  short  notice,  also  to  accustom  them 
to  HTviiM'  ill  men-of-war.  As  a  test  of  numbers  I  consider  the 
atlrmjit,  made  some  years  ago  to  em Iwrk  a  portion  alTorded  no  reliable 
data.  I'>y  dint:  of  a^n'tation  at  the  nort-hem  iK>rts,  a  certain  number 
of  volunteers  wen*  collcct<Ml,  but  as  it  was  entirely  optional  with  them 
to  mt  or  stay,  the  majority  were  not  willing  to  give  up  the  employ- 
ment, in  whit^li  ih«'y  wrn^  (engaged. 

'  I  can  uhdiTstand  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  might  be 
a  <lehirahle.  |Milicy  for  the  (lovernment  to  embark  the  Royal  Naval 
KcMTVe  in  Her  Majesty's  ships,  hut  in  such  a  case  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  o))tion  >]»ould  lie  given  to  the  men.  The  Admiralty  should 
order  their  en»i»arkation  und(*r  (Mause  HI.,  and  the  men  should  be 
huliject  \n  the  )>enalty  declared  in  Clause  XX,  of  the  Royal  Naval 
He.serve  Act,  2'J  and  X\  Viet.  cap.  40,  if  they  did  not  attend. 
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*  As  to  the  importance  of  embarking  the  men  to  accustom  them  Report  of 
to  service  in  a  man-of-war,  I  think  this  has  been  over-rated,  so  far  xarieton,  ^ 
as  the  first  class  are  concerned.  These  men  are  seamen,  and  do  not  ^®'^* 
require  instruction  in  seamanship.  They  are  not  used  to  move  aloft 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  men-of-war's  men,  but  this  is  a  small 
matter.  What  the  merchant  seaman  requires  is  to  be  made  familiar 
with  the  great  gun  exercise,  and  to  handle  the  sword  and  rifle — to 
be  steady  and  silent  under  instruction,  and  to  obey  implicitly  the 
orders  he  receives.  This  training  he  will  receive  on  board  the  drill- 
ship  especially  set  apart  for  this  service,  or  at  the  batteries  repre- 
senting a  section  of  a  ship,  better  than  on  board  of  a  man-of-war, 
where  his  teaching  interferes  with  the  routine  of  the  ship,  and  where 
he  is  surrounded  by  matters  to  take  oflF  his  attention,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  an  intruder  by  the  ship's  company.  In  most  cases  where 
the  men  have  been  drilled  in  the  district  ships,  the  result  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  embarking  or 
disembarking  them,  or  providing  for  their  instruction  in  the  ship's 
occasional  absence.' 

Sir  Walter  Tarleton  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Phillimore,  and 
on  resigning  his  command  in  1879,  he  again  reported  in  favourable 
terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  number  of  Reserves  sanctioned  by  Parliament  is  30,000. 
The  Reserves  have,  however,  never  attained  that  number,  and  the  vote 
for  several  years  has  been  for  20,000.  Even  this  number  is  not 
obtainable  in  the  present  state  of  the  mercantile  marine,  except  by 
jidmitting  a  Second-class  Reserve  from  the  fishing  populations  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  ordinary  seamen  afloat.  The  number  of  able 
seamen  in  the  Reserve  fluctuates,  as  reported  by  Sir  Walter  Tarletun, 
between  12,000  and  13,000. 

The  actual  numbers  in — 


First  Cb4.-«? 

Second  Cladi< 

Tliinl  CIa«!8 

November,  187G,  were 

.     12,606 

6,491 

None 

November,  1870,  were 

.     12,000 

4,962 

76 

Care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  eliminate  from  the  first  class 
all  those  who,  in  the  first  period  of  their  enrolment,  had  settled  down 
to  a  shore  life,  and  given  up  the  sea  as  a  profession,  and  the  present 
force  is  composed  of  a  very  fine  body  of  seamen,  the  leading  and  best 
men  of  our  merchant  ships. 

Since   the  publication   of  a  former  pamphlet   by   the   present  Com- 
writer,  much  new  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval  Reserve  cypriaa 
has  been  privately  supplied  from  naval  oflBcers  of  all  ranks  and  wide  g'jf  "***^^ 
experience.     Commander  Cyprian  A.  Bridge,  R.N.,  when  neTvintr 

R   2 
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Oj^jonnf    .^    ^j^^   *Hawk,'  at    Queenstown,  had  about    140  Reserve   men, 
rnimW        yf]^(y  went  through  their  course  of  drill  in  parties  of  a  dosen  or 

Cvpnin  ^  111 

hritiisp,  twenty  at  a  time.  It  was  said,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Cork  men 
were  the  least  ^ood  specimens  of  the  whole  Naval  Reserve.  Yet, 
the  men  who  were  drilled  on  board  the  *Hawk'  *were  admirable 
in  phf/sique  and  in  raor(il'€  also.  Indeed,  if  they  had  a  fault,  they 
HeeiufKl  too  res]x^ctable.'  Captain  Bridge  *  did  not  notice  among 
them  rme  of  those  fine,  dashing,  devil-may-care  fellows,  who  are 
Hlt(Tn:ite]y  winning  and  breaking  the  heart  of  their  commanding 
offi('(*r.'  H(?  commanded  a  gunboat  for  some  time,  and  had  five 
Res<»r\'e  men,  who  had  joined  the  service,  in  the  crew.  They  were 
simply  invaluable;  and  he  ^did  not  notice  about  them  the  fault, 
gencnilly  attril)u<ed  to  merchant  H(?{imen  by  naval  officers,  of  absence 
of  iMTHonal  cleanliness/  ^  1  would,'  he  writes,  *  willingly  have  i)arted 
with  any  twelve  other  men  rather  than  those  five.  All  our  Reserve 
mrn  wrre  jMlminihly  drilled,  and  they  had  that  intense  love  for  gun- 
drill  which  1  have  noticed  animates  all  merchant  seamen  who  ship 
on  iMKinl  Hien-of-war.  Whenever  I  hear  an  officer  decrying  the  Re- 
Kcrv<%  1  rnakt^  a  iK>int  of  questioning  him  iis  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
force,  nnd  I  am  able  to  assert  that  I  never  heard  a  single  one,  who 
IiikI  had  any  |K»rsonjil  exi)erience  with  the  Reserve,  say  a  word  against 
the  force  ;  <»xcc|)t  one  individual,  who  complained  that  we  were  paying 
the  tuHst  int»n  in  th(»  ctnuitry  6/.  a  year  to  keep  out  of  the  Navy.' 
(|niiiii»iiiMf  III  (liscussini(  the  vainer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  generally,  Com- 
iimmiii  mandt^r  Parsons,  of  II.M.S.  '  D.tdalus,'  observes:  *  The  Admiraltv 
kIn!'"*  •**'*'**^'*^  decide  for  themselves  this  qu<»stion — "  Do  we  want  men  fit 
for  toptrallant  and  royal  yanlsmen  of  a  flying  squadron,  or  do  we 
want  men  who  coulil  work  the  anchor  and  cables,  man  the  boats, 
steer,  heave  the  lead,  and  fight  the  guns  of  heavy  ironclads  in  time 
of  war?''  If  you  want  great  smartness  aloft,  not  many  men  are  to 
he  p)t  tVoiu  the  merchant  service.  If  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  other  duties  enumerattHl  constitutes  a  sufficient  qualification — 
and  undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion,  the  latter  is  what  you  really  want 
-  then  many  g<HMl  men  can  l)e  obtained  from  the  merchantmen.' 
*  Vou  may,'  he  adils,  M)e  interested  to  know  that  I  consider  the  men 
who  drill  on  hoard  tlu*  **  Danlalus'*  in  several  respects  quite  equal  to 
the  a\erage  of  our  own  ships' eomiKUiies.  The  gunner,  who  drills 
them,  who  has  lately  joined  from  H.M.S.  '*  Cambridge,"  tells  me 
that  he  <'onsiders  them,  at  the  end  of  their  28  days,  quite  as  well  up 
ill  t  heir  drill  as  t  lu»  avemge  man-of-war's  man  in  sea-going  ships.  We 
have  been  strict,  and  have  weeded  out  some  indiflferent  men,  and 
poM.ijbly  w«'  may  have  frightened  away  a  few  more.' 
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Commander  Brent,  after  three  years  in  command  of  a  drill-ship,  Com 
summed  up  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  in  highly  fevourable  Brent,  R.N. 
terms : — 

*  1st.  The  First-class  Reserve  man  is  a  hi/iia-fide  able  seaman. 

*  2nd.  The  Second-class  Reserve  man  is  a  good  ordinary  seaman, 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  tlie  sea. 

*  3rd.  The  physique  of  the  men  is  exceptionally  good  of  those  I 
saw,  an  average  of  5  ft.  6  in.  of  height,  10  stone  8  lbs.  of  weight,  and 
35^  inches  of  chest  measurement. 

*  4th.  The  men  pay  attention  to  their  drills,  becoming  as  a  rule 
efficient. 

*  5th.  That  their  conduct  is  good  on  the  whole,  the  leave-break- 
ing giving  the  greatest  trouble,  and  that,  as  far  as  was  required  of 
them  in  the  drill-ship,  they  adopted  without  trouble  man-of-war 
ways. 

*  I  would  that  the  Reserve  man  knew  more  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  that  both  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  had  more  to  do  with 
him.  I  wish  to  see  a  closer  connection  between  the  two,  a  connec- 
tion made  by  acquaintance,  which  is  far  better  than  any  lecture. 
For  this  reason  I  should  like  to  see  an  admiral  in  command  of  the 
Reserves  with  a  regular  staff;  not  a  retired  admiral,  but  one  on  the 
active  list  who  has  just  been  in  command  of  a  squadron,  with  his 
staff  and  flag  in  one  of  the  drill-ships,  and  having  a  tender  that  he 
might  move  about  the  coasts.  I  should  also  like  to  see  captains 
for  the  Reserve  districts,  and  in  the  drill-ships,  besides  the  com- 
mander, a  lieutenant ;  none  of  the  officers  to  stay  too  long,  except 
the  civilians,  who,  as  at  present,  should  be  seniors ;  the  same 
routine  of  drill  carried  out  in  each  drill-ship,  and  emanating  from 
the  admiral;  all  drill-ships  alike,  and  as  the  officers  come  from 
seagoing  ships,  like  all  ships  in  the  service  afloat,  the  same  regu- 
lations and  discipline;  a  perfectly  strict  naval  discipline  through 
all,  a  distinctive  dress  for  the  first-class  men.  This  is  so  much 
needed,  that  I  must  press  it  for  a  moment.  The  second-class  men 
are  dressed  as  men-of-war's  men,  and  right  well  they  look,  and  the 
first-class  man  should  be  dressed  the  same ;  but  the  money  to  pay 
for  his  clothes  should  come  out  of  his  retainer,  and  not  his  drill 
pay.  He  comes  on  drill  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  a 
few  shillings  out  of  the  guinea  is  of  vital  consequence,  whereas  out 
of  the  retainer  he  would  not  feel  it  so  much.  The  order  for  a  dress, 
however,  should  only  be  compulsory  on  all  men  entering,  or  when 
making  a  fresh  engagement.' 

While  formerly  attending  the  drills  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Prerident,* 
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P«noiMd  I  had  opportunities  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  not 
on  boird  easy  to  obtain,  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  seamen 
•  Preii-  l>elonging  to  tli(»  Reserves.  The  impression  left  on  my  own  mind 
^*"*-*  is  decidedly  favourable.     The  men  of  the  Reserve  exhibited  much 

intelligence  in  learning  the  gun-drill.  As  a  rule,  they  evinced 
real  interest  in  their  work.  During  the  dinner-hour  you  will 
invariably  see  some  of  the  Reserve  men  taking  their  friends  round 
the  gun-deck  of  the  *  President,'  and  explaining,  with  evident  pride 
in  their  own  recently-acquired  knowledge,  the  working  of  the  guns, 
the  adjustment  of  the  sights,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  breech-load- 
ing rifles.  The  intelligence  exhibited  by  the  seamen  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  in  picking  up  the  details  of  the  great-gun  drill  was,  in  many 
cases,  quite  remarkable.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  drill  is  not 
easily  acquired  ;  and  the  duties  of  the  number  one  of  a  detachment 
cannot  be  perfonned  without  strict  attention  to  the  orders  given, 
considerable  readiness,  and  a  clear  and  cool  head. 

It  is  i)ossible  that  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  London  are  men  of 
a  superior  class,  and  that,  in  the  out^wrts,  the  same  readiness  to 
submit  to  discipline  might  not  be  displayed.  In  this  regard,  local 
exi)erience  must  be  the  only  reliable  guide.  I  can  but  speak  of 
what  has  i«issed  under  my  own  observation. 

Fourteen  instructors  are  attached  to  the  *  President.'  Of  these 
invaluable  men,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  tenns  exceeding  their 
deserts.  Admirably  trained  in  their  work,  remarkable  for  their 
intelligence,  and  most  judicious  in  maintaining  their  authority 
over  the  seamen  of  the  Reserve,  these  instructors  do  the  highest 
credit  to  the  school  of  naval  gunnery  on  IxKird  the  *  Excellent,'  and 
to  the  Roy.il  Navy  generally.  With  such  men  to  lead,  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  the  Naval  Reserve  would  be  found,  in 
a  time  of  national  emergency,  an  eflfectual  safeguard  for  the  country. 


SECTION  IV. 

RECRUITMENT  OF  THE  RESERVE,  AND 
REGULATIONS  FOR  DRILL. 
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IM^CKlirMKNT   OK  THK    KKSKKVE,  AND   REGULATIONS 

FOR   DRILL. 

1 1-  |i:uns  lu'  taken,  bv  mraus  of  |»ivuniHry  rewards,  and  iu  other 
wavs,  to  fiuomatft'  tlii'  Ht'aiiieii  of  tlie  Reserve  to  leiiru  their  duty, 
and  if  I  he  incoiin»e(eiit  ami  eareh^ss  are  rejected,  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  as  tn  the  iT|.ii4»nil  eftieieney  of  the  Reserve.  The  real  iwint 
<»r  ditheiiltv  lie>  in  the  reeniitnient  f«>r  the  force.  The  unnecessary 
>*triniri'noy  of  sonu*  of  the  regulations,  ivlating  to  the  entry  of  sea- 
men and  thrir  attt>ndanee  at  drill,  caused  many  seamen  to  withdraw 
frnni  the  K« 'serve,  and  prevented  many  candidat(fs  froni  being  en- 
rolled, who  weri'  eaj«d>le  of  remlering  valuable  service. 
Slv.r  '^^^^'  ^'^'i^^'dations  as  to  ijualitieations  at   present   in   force  are  as 

li..' Naval      follows  :  -- 
{I'scrvo. 

iiivo\  '  The  limits  of  age  on  entry  have  l>een  fixed  :  — 

'For  thf  Seeond-elasa  Reserve,  not  under  nineteen  nor  above 
thirty. 

'  F(»r  the  First-class  Reserve,  not.  alxne  thirty  years  of  age,  ex- 
cept in  Ihe  ease  of  men  who  have  been  dischargtMl  from  the  Royal 
Navy  as  able  seamen  with  good  characters ;  these  may  be  enrolled  in 
the  Rt*serve  if  they  are  physieally  fit,  provided  they  do  not  exceed 
thirtv'five  years  of  aire. 

>c.»wrviiv.  'Every  a[>plicant  for  tln'  Second-class  Reserve,  except  appren- 
tices as  mentioned  below,  must  prove  that  for  three  years  he  has 
followed  a  seafaring  life  either  in  foreign-going,  coasting,  fishing, 
or  other  vt»ssels,  and  of  these  three  years'  service*,  six  months'  service 
at  ifdst  as  ordinary  seamen.  In  the  case  of  an  apj)rentice  who  has 
completed  his  indentures  for  a  term  of  not  h»ss  than  ///?t<»  years  in 
any  class  of  vessel,  no  further  proof  of  s<»rvice  will  Ik*  retpiired.  No 
man  will  ])e  eligible  for  the  Second-class  Reserve  uidess  he  knows 
the  eomjKiss,  can  steer,  and  is  able  to  ]»ull  u  strong  oar. 

Mu-ery  ajiplicant  for  the  First-class  Reserve,  except  apprentices 
as  mentioned  Ijelow,  must  prove  at  least  five  years'  sea  service,  within 
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the  last  ten  years,  and  of  these  five  years'  service  one  year's  service 
at  least  as  able  seaman  in  foreign-going  or  regular  coasting  vessels. 
In  the  case  of  an  apprentice  who  has  completed  his  indentures  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  fcntr  years,  one  year  of  which  has  been 
served  in  foreign-going  or  regular  coasting  vessels,  no  further  proof 
of  service  will  be  required. 

'  Every  applicant  must  produce  certificates  of  good  character,  and 
must  prove  that  he  has  been  at  sea  within  the  four  months  prior  to 
his  making  application  for  enrolment,  and  must  declare  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  follow  the  sea-service  lor  a  i)eriod  of  at  least  five  years.' 

Promotion  froon  Second  to  First  Class. 

Any  Naval  Reserve  man  belonging  to  the  second  class  will  be   Prcmotion. 
promoted  to  the  First-class  Reserve,  provided  as  follows : — 

(a)  That  he  is  of  good  character,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
physically  fit  for  active  service  in  the  Fleet,  and  is  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age. 

(6)  That  he  has  belonged  to  the  Second-class  Reserve  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

(c)  That  he  has  served  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months  as  an  able  seaman  in  the  British  merchant  service 
since  his  enrolment  in  the  second  class. 

(d)  That  he  can  heave  the  lead,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination as  an  A.B.  before  a  naval  officer. 

(e)  That  he  has  made  satisfactory  progress  and.  passed  satis- 
factory examination  in  gunnery. 

Forms  of  application  for  promotion  R.  V.  32  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Registrars  of  Naval  Reserve. 

Pensions  and  Provisions  for  Old  Age. 

No  Second-class  Naval  Reserve  man  will,  except  he  is  wounded  PensionB. 
or  injured  on  service  or  on  drill,  be  entitled  to  any  pension  from  the 
Naval  Reserve  for  service  in  the  second  class  only ;  but  any  Naval 
Reserve  man  who  is  promoted  from  the  Second-  to  the  First-class 
Reserve  will  be  entitled  to  add  to  such  time  as  he  may  serve  in  the 
first  class  half  of  the  time  served  by  him  in  the  second  class,  to 
coimt  towards  time  for  a  pension. 

Each  First-class  Naval  Reserve  man  will,  under  the  following 
conditions,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  12L  a  year : — 

(a)  If  the  Naval  Reserve  man  joined  the  Reserve  when  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  must,  in  order  to  become  entitled  ^' 
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jifnsion,  have  Ix'loDgKl  to  it  for  a  {leriod  of  at  least  fifteen  veai^. 
If  lie  joined  when  under  thirty,  he  must  have  belonged  to  it  for 

at  least  twenty  wari*. 

(h)  Kroken  periods  of  serrice  in  the  Beserve  will  count 
towards  a  {jeusiou  in  the  Ke?en'e,  providtd  the  intermediate 
time  }<ubsequent  to  enrolment  in  the  Beserve  has  been  served 
ill  the  Hnyal  Navv. 

(c)  If  th(*  Naval  Reserve  man  has  been  called  out  by  Royal 
Pntclafiiatirni  for  sictiuil  ser\'ice  in  the  Navv,  his  time  of  actual 
«<4'rvice  will,  in  the  Navy,  count  as  twice  the  actual  ]>eriod,  e.g.^ 
if  a  man  lias  N 'longed  to  the  Reserve  for  twelve  years,  and  has 
been  called  out  bv  Ro\*al  Proclamation  for  three  out  of  those 
tw(*lve  years,  his  whole  time  will  be  considered  as  fifteen  years. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  and  subject 
also  to  the  due  performance  by  the  Naval  Reser\'e  man  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve,  the  jjension  will  be  given 
to  every  First-class  Naval  Reser\'e  man  who  attains  the  age 
of  sixt  V. 

(e)  Subject,  as  aforesaid,  the  })ensiou  will  also  be  given  to  any 
Naval  Reserve  man  who  previously  to  attaining  the  age  of  sixty 
years  is  inca]Kici1ated  from  earning  his  livelihood,  provided 
that  his  incapacity  is  not  due  to  his  own  imprudence  or  miscon- 
duct. Reject i<ni  by  the  medical  officer  on  the  ground  of  physi- 
cal incapacity  to  s(»rve  in  the  Navy  will  not  alone  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  incai>acity  io  ram  a  livelihood,  but  special  evidence 
will  be  rc(iuired.  If  a  Naval  Reserve  inau  who  has  been  pen- 
sioned on  the  ground  of  inca|Kicity,  resumes  the  sea  service, 
his  pension  will  be  suspended  until  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty. 

A  Naval  Reserve  man,  whether  b(»longing  to  the  first  or  second 
class  will,  if  woundtnl  or  injured  on  service  or  on  drill,  be  entitled 
to  the  same  pension  to  which  any  seanum  in  the  Navy  of  the  siime 
rating  would  be  entitled  for  a  similar  wound  or  injury,  and  if  killed, 
slain,  or  drowned  on  service  or  on  drill,  his  widow  (if  any)  will  be 
entitled  to  tin*  same  gratuities  out  of  (ireenwich  Hospital  Funds  as 
the  widow  of  any  other  seaman  of  the  N-ivy  of  the  same  rating. 

The  Naval  Reserve  pensioners  will  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  other  naval  pensioners,  but,  sulyect  to  this  liability, 
they  will  be  allowed  to  follow  whatever  i>ccuj»ation  they  please.  If 
they  do  serve  in  the  Navy  they  will  continue  to  receive  their  i)ensions 
as  Naval  Reserve*  nu*n,  in  addition  to  their  iKiy  and  allowances  as 
seamen  of  the  Fleet  or  petty  officers  as  the  case  may  Ik?. 
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The  qualifications  insisted  upon  were  described  in  more  ample  Quaiifina- 
detail  by  Captain  Brent  in  the  valuable  paper  already  referred  to,  Naval ^*^ 
*  Three  Years  with  the  Naval  Reserve,'  read  at  the  United  Service  JT^Y;  ** 

'  denned  by 

Institution  : —  Captain 

*  The  First-class  Reserve  man  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
imless  he  has  been  in  the  Royal  Navy,  when  he  may  be  entered 
under  thirty-five ;  he  must  produce  certificates  of  good  character,  and 
prove  that  he  has  at  least  five  years'  sea  service  during  the  last  ten 
years,  with  not  less  than  one  of  these  five  as  an  able  seaman.  The 
Second-class  Reserve  man  must  be  between  nineteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  prove  that  for  three  years  he  has  followed  a  seafaring  life, 
of  these  six  months  as  ordinary  seaman.  Apprentices  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  their  indentures,  and  fishermen,  can  be 
taken  for  this  class. 

*  The  Registrar  reads  to  the  man  the  rules,  explains  what  drill  he 
must  perform  yearly  and  what  voyages  he  can  take ;  how  at  certain 
I^eriods  he  can  take  longer  voyages,  provided  he  has  done  so  much 
drill ;  that  he  must  dress  himself  for  drill  in  a  decent  suit  of  dark 
blue  clothing  if  a  first-class  man,  and  in  the  uniform  provided  for 
him  if  a  second-class  man,  and  take  care  to  let  no  small  matter  escape 
the  man's  attention,  especially  as  to  penalties.  The  man,  when  he 
perfectly  understands  what  is  required  of  him,  signs  a  declaration 
that  he  is  willing  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  is  then  sent  with  this  declaration  to  the  nearest  naval  officer. 

'  On  arriving  at,  we  will  say,  a  drill-ship,  the  man  is  measured  to 
see  that  he  is  of  the  standard  height  (5  ft.  4  in.),  and  is  then 
medically  examined — an  examination,  as  a  rule,  by  the  Senior  Staff 
Surgeon,  and  exactly  the  same  as  any  man  for  entry  into  the 
Navy. 

*  Having  passed  the  medical  examination,  the  man  is  examined 
in  seamanship,  and  as  sometimes  men  are  accepted  who  have  a 
difficulty  in  proving  their  sea  service,  great  care  has  to  be  taken  with 
the  First-class  Reserve,  that  a  bona-fide  able  seaman,  one  who  can 
hand,  reef,  and'  i?teer,  is  obtained  ;  for  second  class,  the  seamanship 
required  is  simply  to  steer,  pull  a  good  strong  oar,  and  to  box  the 
compass,  and  there  is  therefore  but  little  trouble  in  their  examina- 
tion ;  but  the  examination  of  the  first-class  men  was  upon  the 
following  j>oints : — 


Passing  an  earring 
Steering  with  the  wheel 
Boxing  the  compass 


Taking  the  lead 
Swinging  it 
Marking  it 
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not  necessary  tx)  frame  rules  so  stringent  as  to  keep  out  others,  as  to 
whose  efficiency  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Coastguard  are  regarded,  and  most  justly  so,  as  our  first 
and  best  {ieserve.     But  a  seaman  in  the  Navy  is  eligible  for  the 
Coastguard  after  only  seven  years'  service  as  an  able  seaman.     As 
soon  as  he  joins  the  Coastguard,  his  practice  afloat  is  limited  to  a 
month's  cruise,  of  which  month,  not  more  than  a  fortnight  is  actually 
passed  at  sea,  every  second  year.     In   alternate   years   the  Coast- 
guardsman  is  sent  to  the  Eeserve  ship,  to  which  he  is  attached,  for 
a  month's  instruction  in  gun-drill.     All  the  remainder  of  their  time 
is  employed  in  patrolling  the  coast,  and  opportunity  is  very  rarely 
afforded  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties  which  properly 
belong  to  a  seaman.     If,  with  such  a  limited  opportunity  of  keeping 
up  their   knowledge,  the  seamen   in  the   Coastguard  are  found   to 
retain  their  seamanship  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  clear  that  men, 
following  the  occupation  of  riggers,  who  are  em[)loyed  in  doing  sea- 
men's work  all  their  lives,  must  retain,  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree, 
their  former  aptitude  and  efficiency. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  first  published,  revised  regula- 
tions have  been  issued.  To  the  First-class  Reserve  uniforms  are 
issued  free  of  charge,  and  a  man  may  be  re-enrolled  for  a  third  period 
of  five  years,  Jilthough  he  may  intend  to  reside  on  shore,  provided  he 
served  afloat  during  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years. 

Considering  the  extremely  libenal  terms  which  are  offered,  it  Batteries 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  larger  number  of  seamen  ships^ 
do  not  join  the  Reserve.  The  limited  number  of  places  at  which 
the  drills  are  carried  on,  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
number  of  seamen  in  the  Reserve  does  not  increase.  The  '  President ' 
is  the  only  drill-ship  for  the  port  of  London,  and  this  circumstance 
must  suffice  to  ])rove  how  limited  are  tlie  facilities  afforded  under  the 
present  arrangements  to  the  large  number  of  eligible  men  who  reside 
within  the  metropolitan  district.  In  order  to  reach  the  widely  scat- 
tered maritime  population  of  London,  it  is  essential  that  the  places 
of  drill  should  be  multiplied.  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tower,  and  a  suitable  situation  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
below  Ix)ndon  Bridge,  may  be  suggested  as  localities  in  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  establish  drilling  places  fur  the  Naval  Reserve. 

At  first  the  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Second-class  Naval  Reserve  g^<^n^. 
was  a  failure  ;  but  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  young  seamen  ^^^^^  ^^' 
should  voluntarily  submit  to  the  irksome  discipline  prescribed  for 
this  branch  of  the  Reserve.     Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  regulation,  compelling  the  Second-class  Reserve  to  reside.  <m  b 
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th(*  ("uist^iianl  ships  ihiriti^  the  peritxi  of  annual  training-.  It  was 
not  easy  to  diwover  the  reason  why  the  privilege  of  living  on  shore, 
when  under^tiin^  tlieir  annual  drill,  should  be  accorded  to  the  F'irst- 
elass  and  withh<'ld  from  the  S(»eond-cla8s  Reser\'e.  The  rule,  which 
com pe lied  the  men  in  the  Sirond-olass  Reserve  to  go  through  their 
drills  on  l)oard  the  ('o;ist^uard  ship,  caused  much  unnecessary 
inconvenit»nee.  A  man  residing  in  liondon,  instead  of  being  drilled 
on  lH»ard  the  *  President '  with  the  senior  division  of  the  Reserve,  vrjis 
comp«'lled  to  ^o  down  to  Harwieh  to  drill  on  board  the  *  Penelope.' 
This  Humiliation  caused  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  8econd-cla^ 
Reserve  to  1)«*  sejxirated  from  their  friends  and  families  during  the 
whole  peri<Hl  of  their  annual  tniining.  There  was  real  hardship  in 
sueh  a  separation  in  the  case  of  yi»ung  seamen  desiring  to  go  through 
their  drills,  as  uianv  would  do,  in  the  short  interval  which  they  had 
to  spend  in  Kngland  between  two  extemh'd  foreign  voyages. 

Tlie  regulations  as  to  the  age  of  entry  for  the  Second-class  Reserve 
were  too  stringent.  Instead  of  limiting  theagt:;  of  admission  to  from 
eightiMMi  to  twenty,  it  was  pro])<)sed  by  the  Compiler  that  it  sh(»uld 
be  from  sevcnt<'en  to  twentv-iive.  The  Committee  of  1852  on  the 
Manning  of  the  Navy,  reeoimnended  that  the  age  of  admission  for 
Naval  Coast  Volunteers  should  extend  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 
In  many  eases  tht;  age  of  seventeen  seemed  not  too  young;  and  if  a 
eandi(lat«»  were  olh  Twise  eligible,  it  was  absurd  that  he  should  be 
prevented  from  joining  the  Reserve  if  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

These  dit^ieulties  have  for  the  most  part  been  provided  for  by  the 
new  regulations,  which  contain  many  mod iticat ions,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following: — (//)  The  regulations  for  the  second  class 
have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  enrolling  the  pick  of  the  young 
men  employed  in  fishing  vessels  and  other  seagoing  craft,  who, 
although  not  possessing  th(»  (jualitications  of  able  seamen,  are  never- 
theless well  adapted  for  service  in  gunboats  or  floating  batteries, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  gunnery  will  be  of  gieater  importance 
than  a  practical  knowledge  of  reefing  and  furling  square  sails,  (b) 
Instead  of  having  only  seven  places  round  the  coast  where  these  men 
could  be  t»nrolled  and  drilled,  the  new  arnuigements  provide  upwards 
r>f  140  places  for  enrolment,  and  forty-four  places  for  drill,  so  that 
men  of  the  Second-class  Reserve  will  be  enrolled  and  drilled  at  the 
same  places  as  men  of  the  First-class  Reserve.  Thi^  diHerenee, 
therefore,  betwetMi  tin?  <|ualitications  of  the  two  classics  will  be  in 
knowledge  of  seamanship  only,  the  Kirst-elass  Reserve  man  being  an 
able  seaman,  practically  ac<iuaint<»d  with  all  the  work  on  board  a 
square-rigged  ship,  and  the  »Socond-class  Reserve  man  an  ordinary 
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seaman  in  a  square-rigged  ship,  or  one  accustomed  only  to  fore-and- 
aft  vessels.  The  First-class  Reserve  man  being  better  skilled  as  a 
seaman  than  the  second-class  man,  will  consequently  be  better  paid, 
(c)  Provision  is  also  made  for  promoting  men  from  the  second  class 
to  the  first  class  when  they  are  qualified.  (cZ)  The  standard  height, 
which  used  to  be  5  ft.  5  in.,  has  been  reduced  to  5  ft.  4  in.; 
but  men  under  the  standard  height  will  be  enrolled,  if  specially 
eligible,  (e)  Additional  facilities  have  been  afforded  for  drill,  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  Reserve  men  of  both  classes  to  make 
themselves  efficient  with  great  gun,  rifle,  and  cutlass  by  additional 
pay  and  other  privileges.  (/)  Trained  men  of  the  first  class  are 
eligible,  under  certain  conditions,  for  appointment  to  the  Coast- 
guard; but  the  appointments  of  Reserve  men  to  the  Coastguard 
are  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  vacancies  in 
the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  these  modifications  involve  the 
surrender  of  any  important  guarantee  for  discipline  or  efficiency. 
But  it  often  happens  that  small  concessions  will  remove  objec- 
tions which  are  strongly  felt ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  persons, 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
sailors,  that,  if  the  rules  were  relaxed,  the  strength  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  would  be  rapidly  increased. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  removal  of  needless  obstacles  has 
been  attended  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Second-class 
Reserve  has  been  raised  to  5,331  men,  while  the  first  class  has 
been  maintained  at  about  12,000,  the  average  number  of  the  last 
five  years. 
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THE  RECRUITMENT  OF  THE  RESERVE  FROM  THE 
FISHERMEN  AND  SEAMEN  IN  THE  COASTING 
TRADE. 

The  enrolment  of  fishermen  in  the  Reserves  has  been  advocated 
by  our  most  experienced  naval  reformers — by  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  by 
Adminil  B(»rkeley ;  by  Sir  William  Hall ;  by  Admiral  Hastings ;  by 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  David  Milne,  and  by  many  other  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers. 
c!>mmit?ee  ^^^  1851,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  to  con- 

1851.  aider  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  consisting  of  Rear-Admiral  Fanshawe, 

and  Captains  the  Hon.  R.  Dundas,  Peter  Richards,  and  Sheppard. 
They  reported  that  a  coast  militia  was  a  highly  desirable  force,  and 
recommended  that  5,000  or  6,000  men  should  be  raised  for  the  Coast- 
guard. In  some  pirts  they  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
disposition  to  enrol  than  in  others.  It  was  not,  however,  essential 
that  the  numbers  in  each  district  should  be  equal.  They  recom- 
m(»nded  that  the  age  of  admission  should  be  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
five,  and  that  the  men  should  be  chiefly  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
gr(*at  guns,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Coastguard,at  the  seasons 
of  the  year  which  would  least  interfere  with  their  occupations  as 

fishermen. 

The  Committee  adverted  to  the  large  number  of  excellent  seamen 
who  could  be  obtained  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  advantiiges  offered  by  the  Royal  Navy  existing  in  that  country, 
and  they  recommended  that  a  Scotch  naval  station  should  be  estab- 
lished. Sonu^thing  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction.  First 
Reserve  ships  are  stationed  in  the  Clyde  and  at  Queensferry.  It  woidd 
be  desirable  to  add  two  or  three  vessels,  more  adapted  for  cruising 
round  the  Scotch  coasts,  and  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  port«  and 
more  remote  fishing  stations.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  supervision  of  our  naval  defences  would  have  been  considered 
a  task  quite  important   enough   to  justify  the  appointment  of  an 
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Admiral  to  the  command  of  the  Scotch  station,  as  there  now  is  an 
Admiral  in  conmiand  of  the  Irish  station  at  Queenstown.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Admiral  Sir  R.  Dundas,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
similar  testimony  from  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  f 'ommander  Eden,  and 
Sir  James  Graham. 

The  physical  power  and  hardy  qualities  of  the  Scotch  fishermen  Qualifica- 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  MacDonald,  fi.««hermen. 
when  commanding  a  Coastguard  ship  on  the  Clyde,  enrolled  in  a 
few  weeks  600  men  in  the  Coast  Volunteers.  They  averaged  one 
inch  taller  and  two  inches  more  in  girth  round  the  chest,  than  the 
Marines  on  board  his  ship,  although  the  latter  were  a  remarkably 
fine  body  of  men. 

Our  fishermen  possess  all  the  qualifications  proposed  for  the 
Second  Class  Reserve.  '  They  can  steer  ;  box  the  compass ;  heave 
the  lead  ;  and  pull  a  strong  oar.'  They  have  been  from  their  boy- 
hood on  the  water,  and  they  are  more  robust,  and  better  prepared  to 
encoimter  the  hardships  of  the  sea  than  the  regular  seamen  of  the 
Navy,  trained  in  far  greater  luxury,  and  whose  regular  course  of  duty 
does  not  involve  the  same  constant  exix)sure  to  bad  weather  in  small 
craft  in  the  winter  season. 

The  local  knowledge  of  the  fishermen  is  another  important  quali- 
fication. Our  regular  men-of-war's  men  and  the  seamen  of  our 
mercantile  marine  being  chiefly  employed  on  foreign  service,  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  of  having  a  body  of  men 
in  our  Reserve  who  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  intri- 
cate navigation  of  our  own  coasts. 

The  fishermen  employed  in  their  daily  avocation  upon  our  own 
coasts  will  contribute  to  the  service  of  the  Navy  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  an  intricate  navigation,  with  which  from  long  habit  they 
have  become  familiar,  but  which  the  officers  and  men  brought  up  in 
the  Navy,  and  chiefly  employed  on  foreign  stations,  have  few  opportu- 
nities of  studying.  Those  naval  officers,  few  in  number,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  among  the  sandbanks  extending 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  from  the  South  Foreland  to  the 
north  of  the  Huiaber,  can  appreciate  the  immense  importance  of 
manning  for  a  Coast  Defence  Flotilla  with  seamen  ix)8sessing  a  local 
knowledge  of  that  coast. 

The  fishermen  never  sail  under  a  foreign  flag.  They  have  fixed 
places  of  residence,  can  always  be  found  when  their  services  are 
required,  and  their  moral  character  is  in  the  highest  degree  meri- 
torious. Referring  to  the  men  to  be  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
and  of  whose  qualifications  and  conduct  I  have  had  the  best  opportu- 
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iiities  of  judging,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  their  praise.  The 
fi3h«*rmrn  in  my  t»niploy,  exi)osecl,  when  serving  in  a  yacht,  iind 
un(l(*r  a  lax  disc'iplini',  to  tlie  temptations  of  foreign  ]X)rts,  have  ever 
sliown  tlifHisi'lvrs  suiK»rii»r  to  all  the  enticements  of  the  shore,  and 
liavf  regularly  pMiiittrd  tn  their  families  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  earnings.  The  result  is  happily  manifested  in  the  comfort  of 
their  village  homi's,  which  are  all  that  the  philanthropist  could 
desire.  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  contain  no  more 
creditable  or  reassuring  tale  than  the  story  of  these,  my  humble  but 
lx*loved  conii»anions  on  many  a  pleasant  cruise — pleaisant,  because  of 
their  goxl  conduct  antl  fiiithful  discharge  of  every  duty. 

T(»  some  it  may  appi*ar  doubtful  whether  all  the  dash  and  ^lan 
required  for  naval  operations  is  to  he  found  among  the  stay-at-home 
l>eople,  who  <»ani  a  livelih^Nnl  in  our  tisheries.  Had  they  seen,  what 
the  Author  has  often  witnesst»tl,  the  agility,  the  seamanlike  resource, 
and  the  nerve,  which  these  men  never  fail  to  display  in  the  ever- 
varying  incitlent  and  atlveniure  of  sea-life,  they  would  no  longer 
doubt  their  a]»tituile,  if  prtij^erly  tniiuetU  f'»r  every  duty  wliich  the 
crews  uf  inir  Ci»;i&t  Fit  it  ilia  may  l>e  e;illetl  upon  to  jierform. 
aptain  'file  attempt  \*>  form  a  Second  t'lass  Reserve  was  a  failure  at  the 

.N.  lUitset,  Ivcause  the  fishermen  were  ineligible,  and  the  only  seamen 

who  o»uUl  join  the  f  »rce  b»-longe<i  to  the  sime  class  from  which  the 
Knv:il  Naval  lu-M-rve  was  nvruitiHi.  the  onlv  difference  \\\n^  in  the 
dt.'groe  of  si-amanlikt'  i-xperii.-nc«»  and  skill  rt.\|uirt\l.  Captain  Ganlner 
li-.»intt-il  out  tiiat  the  obligation  to  drill  fjr  twenty-eight  consecutive 
davs  .»n  Nurd  tl.^-  Ke^-r  :\i'  >hips,  if  i*.*.^  oniP.»us  for  the  Roval  Naval 
Kr-M-rvf,  w».'r.!ii  K-  ojuaily  l.a!\i  i,.  the  nun  of  the  Second  Class 
l\t-rr\e,  who  Ih  ■.•rii^i  l  ro  \\w  ^w.w  cla<s,  !v.ade  the  :<ime  foreign  and 
C'M-tiiii:  v.»vagr>,  :i!.vi  had  iv^  v.v  r^^  opp'nmity  t>f  s^^i'uding  time 
on  >h'Te  with  their  frieuii'*. 

1:  wa>  >!.iT^\i  by  i\ir:ain  iiar-v.^r,  ir,  a  jxij^r  read  Ivfore  the 
ri:::ol  Sir\ivv  li:s::::::i  v.,  :h.;:  owii-ij  :o  ::.t  >:r:!;gemy  of  the  regu- 
s  :.^  hiic' :•  pVy>i.'.i:f,  ..i^t,  i.h.-r:;v:<r.  ;-r..i  iiualirications  as 
iu   thi-n-  vo'.i.vi    'v   tVw    r^ :r..- iv.iv.i^    -v,    ::.e   r.vn^hant    service 
.iv:\!l.;"^-  tv^r   :Vc    Kir-:   i^l.^^  N.i\:-;   K;>ir\c  :  V:;:  :h:i:    therv    were 

.  ».'^;*?s. ■...».>   .  .   •'■..■. "%  ..  ».»..» ;\ :    ><t\-.  ...^  ^,  ..»»  ACx'rXC. 
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seamanship  as  practised  in  square-rigged  vessels  is  insisted  upon,  and 
thus  our  long-shore  population  whose  services  in  gunboats^  would  be 
invaluable  were  excluded  from  our  sea  militia. 

The  fishing  population  is  regarded  by  French  naval  authorities  as  French 
an  invaluable  and  essential  element  in  their  Navy,  {vnd  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  only  branch  of  the  French  mercantile  marine 
which  has  of  late  exhibited  any  tendency  to  increase. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  the  French  Navy  in  1865,  Pnncede 
Prince  de  Joinville  observed : — *  La  seule  branche  de  notre  naviga- 
tion qui  ne  deperisse  pas  en  ce  moment  est  la  peche.  Celle  qui  se 
fait  sur  le  littoral  voit  les  chemins  de  fer  assurer  un  debouche  et  une 
plus  grande  valeur  a  ses  produits  par  le  transport  rapide  du  poisson. 
Quant  a  la  grande  peche,  celle  qui  arme  pour  I'Islande  et  Terre-Neuve, 
elle  se  maintient,  grace  aux  avantages  protect eurs  dont  elle  jouit 
encore.  Grande  et  petite  peche  font  done  aujourd'hui  I'emploi  de  la 
majeure  partie  de  notre  personnel  naval,  a  la  difference  de  ce  qui  se 
passe  chez  les  autres  peuples  marins,  ou  elles  ne  sont  qu'un  accessoire.' 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1859,  confirming  the  high  estimate  Commis- 
which  had  been  formed  of  our  fishing  population  by  the  Committee  "^^^  ^  " 
of  1852,  advised  that  the  force  should  be  raised  to  10,000  men,  and 
recommended  that  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  should  be  divided  into 
two  divisions,  the  first  consisting  of  able  seamen  from  the  merchant 
service  and  school-ships,  and  the  second  division  recruited  from  the 
resident  seafaring  population  ;  in  other  words,  the  fishermen  and 
seamen  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  It  was  contemplated  that 
the  second  division  would  absorb  the  Royal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers. 

About  the  same  date  a  very  similar  plan  was  put  forward  in 
France.  It  is  thus  described  by  Baron  Gfrivel  in  La  Guerre 
Maritime: — 

*  Frappe  de  ces  considerations,  I'amiral  Hamelin,  ministre  de  la  Baron 
marine,  assembla,  en  1859,  sous  la  pr^sidence  du  vice-amiral  de  Tinan, 

une  commission  qui  elabora  un  projet  d'institution  des  marins  gardes - 
cotes. — II  ne  nous  appartient  pas  d'entrer  dans  des  details  qui  n'ont 
pas  et©  rendus  publics,  ni  de*  chercher  a  pen6trer  les  causes  et  la 
resistance  qui  vinrent  paralyser  cette  patriotique  pens6e ;  mais,  en 
remontant  aux  anciennes  ordonnances  pour  ypuiserplus  d'une  pensee 
utile,  voici  comment  on  pourrait  esquisser  les  traits  saillants  de  la 
nouvelle  institution : 

*  Recrutement  des  canonniers  gardes-cotes  parmi  les  marins  classes 
de  plus  de  quarante  ans,  laiss^s  dan?  leurs  foyers,  en  vertu  de  la  levee 
permanente. — Cadre  de  paix  comprenant  les  gens  de  mer  a  industricd 
s^entaires  ou  p^riodiques,  tels  que  les  ^^  pecheurs  et  les  petite  cabof* 
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teitrsy*  reunis  iwndant  la  morte  »iitfon des  i)eche8,  pour  des  exereices 
annuels.— Cadre  de  guerre  s'elargissant  jwur  recevoir  "las  lo)igs^ 
courriers  et  les  (jramls-atboteitrs.^ — Rassemblement  annuel  des 
compagnies  de  canonniers-inarins  pendant  quinze  jours  aux  batteries 
designees  des  postes  et  quartiers,  en  echange  d'une  indemnity  de 
presence. — Instruction  dirigfe  par  des  officiers  de  marine  assistes 
(ie  sous-officiers  et  canonniers  brevetes. — Transport  annuel  du  per- 
sonnel d'instruction  i)«ir  les  trois  divisions  de  gardes-pfeches  des  eot^^s 
(ie  Franco. — Exereices  varies,  tir  du  carfon  de  c6t«  4  boulets,  sur  des 
buts  flottants  mouilles  au  birge  ;  tir  du  fusil  Chassepot,  arme  porta- 
tive des  canonniers-marins  gardes-cotes ;  mouillage  et  enlevement 
des  toririlles  ;  installation,  niise  en  phice  des  estacades  et  obstructions 
(lestinees  Ti  bairer  les  jxisses  des  iK)rts  et  les  entries  des  rivieres. — Pour 
plus  de  siraplicite,  en  temps  de  piix,  ce  service  serait  dirige  et 
insix^cte  [Kir  les  trois  cai)itaines  de  vaissejiu  commandant  les  divisions 
du  littoral. — Les  marins  seraient  admis  a  compter  Ie  temps  pass6  au 
si»rvioe  des  cotes  comme  temps  de  service  a  I'Etat. — ^Pour  8,000 
miirins  des  cotes  (jui,  avec  5,000  douaniers,  formeraient  Ie  cadre  de 
paix,  la  (lep(»ns(^  se  bornenvit  a  480,000  fmncs  d'indemnit^  de  pre- 
sence. Tout  au  plus,  en  temps  de  j)aix^  cette  depense  atteindrait- 
elle  un  million^  en  comprenant  les  i>oudres  et  les  projectiles 
d'exercico.' 

It  is  the  more  desirable  to  enrol  fishermen  in  the  Reserves  because, 
during  the  intervals  of  enforced  idleness  in  the  fisheries,  they  can 
attend  the  necessary  drills  without  inconvenience.  At  Hastings 
additional  luinds  are  always  employed  in  the  herring  and  mackerel 
season,  from  April  till  November.  During  the  trawling  season  not 
much  more  than  half  the  number  are  employed  at  sea.  Those  who 
remain  at  home,  if  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  owners  of  boats,  are 
occupied  in  mending  their  nets,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing hands  are  dependent  on  pnrish  relief.  At  such  a  time,  the 
opi)ort unity  of  earning  a  moderate  rate  of  renumeration  for  attendance 
at  gun-<lrill  should  be  eagerly  sought  by  the  unemployed  fishermen, 
mittce  "^'^^^  general  idea,  which  the  promoters  of  the  Coast  Volunteers 

oard  Y^r^^  [^  view^,  was  clearly  described  by  Lord  Halifax  in  his  evidence 
,1861.  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1861. 
*  It  was,'  he  said,  *  intended  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  step  which 
had  been  taken  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  forming  the  Naval  Coast 
Volunteers.  They  were  attached  to  the  Coastguard  ships  in  divisions 
as  far  as  they  could  be,  and  that  measure  had  very  great  success.  I 
inspected  several  ships'  comjuinies  in  1857,  and  March  1858,  and 
their  numbers  were  as  follow :  There  were  5,776  enrolled — 4,448 
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trained,  441  under  training,  and  61  had  volunteered  for  the  Navy. 
I  think  that  justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers. 
They  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  go 
for  foreign  service.  It  was  never  intended  that  they  should  do  so. 
The  object  of  forming  that  body  was  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast,  in  case  of  need,  in  such  vessels  as  could  be  employed  along  the 
coast.  If  they  were  men  habitually  going  on  foreign  voyages 
you  could  not  depend  upon  finding  them  when  you  wanted  them. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  have  men  with  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  naval  matters,  used  to  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  whom  you 
could  at  any  time  lay  hands  upon  and  put  on  board  gunboats,  and 
vessels  of  that  description,  at  the  diflferent  ports.  The  general 
scheme  was,  that  there  should  be  attached  to  all  the  Coastguard 
ships  a  small  flotilla  of  gunboats,  to  be  manned  by  the  Naval  Coast 
Volunteers.  It  so  happened  that  we  were  removed  from  oflfice  before 
we  had  time  to  carry  it  out ;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  afforded 
a  very  efficient  defence  all  round  the  coasts  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  should  not  have  been  carried 
to  many  thousand  men.  I  believe  they  might  have  been  carried  to 
20,000  or  30,000  men,  all  round  the  country.  I  believe  that  they 
may  be  still  carried  to  that  extent,  if  properly  managed  and  encou- 
raged by  the  Coastguard  officers  in  the  different  districts.' 

The  most  desirable  men  for  the  Coast  Defence  Sea  Militia  are  to  9^1**^*^ 
be  obtained  at  Penzance,  Brixham,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Folkestone,  hariJur . 
Deal,  Barking,  Colchester,  Lowestoft,  Yarmouth,  Cromer,  Berwick, 
Dunbar,   Newhaven,   Anstitither,   Aberdeen,   Peterhead,   Cromarty, 
Wick,  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  western  islands  of  Scotland. 

Our  seafaring  population  at  first  regarded  with  wonted  suspicion  ^^  a^'i^^].!.*^' 
the  invitation  to  join  the  Reserves.  Their  prejudices  have  been  men  for 
overcome  by  kind  treatment.  Many,  who  were  anxious  to  join  the 
Reserves,  were  excluded  by  their  want  of  experience  in  square-rigged 
vessels.  To  reject  these  men  altogether,  when  our  gunboat  flotilla 
and  our  mastless  turret-ships  will  require  large  numbers  of  men 
trained  to  gunnery  and  accustomed  to  the  sea,  but  in  which  agility 
aloft  can  never  be  required,  was  a  i)olicy  so  blind  and  prejudiced,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  naval  authorities. 

The  rules  for  admission  into  the  Coast  Volunteers,  with  the  recent 
modifications  are  so  framed  as  to  require  ordy  such  seamanship  as 
every  experienced  fisherman  must  possess.  Training  in  gunnery  and 
small-arm  drill  are  the  only  additional  qualifications  needed,  to  make 
our  fishermen  thoroughly  useful  in  the  Coast  Defence  flotilla. 
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C)fficoM  fur  Officers  should  be  selected  to  command  the  Coast  Defence  Reserve 

Ciwitt  De- 
fence Ke-      who  have  exhibited  special  aptitude  for  that  branch  of  the  service. 

They  should  reside  at  the  princ]][)al  fishing  })ort8,  and  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  Coast  Defence  Service.  By  these  means  they  would 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
the  men  under  their  command. 

In  his  evidence  on  the  manning  of  the  Natvy  in  1852,  Admiral 
Berkeley  insisted  that  s})ecial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  officers  for  the  Coast  Defence  Ser\'ice.  It  was  essential  that  all 
the  officers,  and  particularly  the  commanding  oflScer,  should  be  ac- 
customed to  the  fishermen  and  they  to  him.  In  addition  to  the 
proposed  drills  in  gunnery,  and  the  use  of  small  arms,  oflScers  and 
men  should  make  themselves  locally  acquainted  with  the  channels 
and  entrances  to  the  haibours  in  their  respective  districts,  and  be 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  torpedo,  and  its  application  to  coast 
defence. 


SECTION  VI. 

REGULATIONS  FOE  TEE  ENROLMENT  OF 
BOYS  IN  THE  THIRD- GLASS  ROYAL 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 


LETTER 

Addressed  to  the  Compiler  in  1879  bt  Captain  Boubchier,  R.N., 

Superintendent  of  the  'Exhouth.' 
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KEGULATIONS  FOR   THE   ENROLMENT  OF   BOYS   IN 
THE   THIRD-CLASS   ROYAL   NAVAL  RESERVE. 

The  following  Regulations  have  been  recently  issued  for  the  enrolment 
:uia-       of  ^  Third-class  Reserve : — 

18  for 
rd  Class 

^^^'        ComiUions  of  Admission  to  the  Third-Glass  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

*  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admimlty  areprepired  to  grant 
to  the  committee  of  management  of  a  mercantile  training  ship  the 
sum  of  three  pounds  for  every  boy  trained  thereon  who  joins  the 
third  class  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  The  conditions  are  as 
follows : — 

*  Boys  on  joining  a  ship  for  sea-service  will  be  eligible  for  enrol- 
ment in  the  Third-class  Royal  Naval  Reserve  who  fulfil  the  under- 
mentioned conditions,  viz. : — 

*  1.  They  must  have  been  for  1^  years  under  training  on  board  a 
training  ship,  and  subject  to  inspection  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  must  also  be  under  engage- 
ment to  serve  in  a  merchant  ship  at  sea. 

'2.  They  must  be  16  years  of  age,  not  less  than  5  ft.  1  in,  in 
height,  and  .SO  in.  chest  measurement ;  of  robust  frame,  intelligent, 
sound  and  healthy  constitution,  free  from  physical  defects  or  malfor- 
mations, and  not  subject  to  fits. 

'  8.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  show  satisfactory 
proficiency  in  cutlass,  small-arm,  and  gunnery  drill,  as  well  as  in 
elementary  subjects  connected  with  navigation  and  seamanship,  such 
as  log,  lead,  compass,  vowing,  swiunning,  reefing  and  furling  sails, 
st(^ering,  knotting,  splicing,  stropping,  and  rule  of  the  road,  and 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  diameter  from  the  captain  of  the  train- 
ing ship. 

M.  When  enrolled  they  will  be  supplied  annually  with  a  suit  of 
unifonn  clothing,  consisting  of  a  blue  serge  frock,  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 
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trowsers,  and  a  cap,  of  the  value  of  1/.  10«.,  and  receive  while  under 
training  the  same  pay  as  Boys  First  Class,  viz.,  7c/.  a  day,  and  the 
same  allowances  per  day  for  subsistence  as  members  of  the  Second- 
class  Reserve,  with  travelling  passes  to  and  from  drill. 

*  5.  They  must  sign  an  engagement  to  serve  for  four  years  from 
the  age  of  19,  and  will  be  required  to  undergo  in  each  year  while  in 
the  Third-class  Reserve  28  days'  drill  on  board  a  drill  ship  or  at  a 
Naval  Reserve  battery,  and  be  subject  to  discipline,  and  liable  to 
serve  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  members  of  the 
Second  and  First-class  Reserve. 

*  6.  They  will  on  attaining  the  age  of  19  years,  provided  they  have 
SERVED  SIX  MONTHS  at  sea,  be  transferred  to  the  Second-class 
Reserve  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  First-class  Reserve,  if  in  all 
respects  qualified. 

*  7.  The  service  of  boys  in  the  Third-class  Reserve,  who  pass  from 
it  through  the  second  into  the  first  class,  will  count  at  the  rate  of 
three  years'  service  for  one  year's  time  towards  pension,  provided 
they  comply  with  the  regulations  as  to  drill  and  reporting  their  where- 
abouts. 

*  8.  The  usual  form  of  enrolment  will  have  to  be  obtained  of  a 
Registrar  of  Naval  Reserve,  and  filled  up  by  the  boy,  and  on  the 
enrolment  being  completed  the  sum  of  three  pounds  (SL)  will  be  paid 
to  the  committee  of  the  training  ship. 

*  9.  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  boys  brought  up  in  reforma- 
tory ships.' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  regulations  established  for  Rul«8  ^p^ 
the  admission  of  boys  into  the  Navy  with  those  authorised  for  the  of  boya 

Third-class  Reserve.  and  Third- 

class  Ke- 


*Boys  for  the  Navy  must  be  over  15 
and  not  above  16^  years  of  age, 
over  4  feet  10^  inches  high,  from  15  to  15^  years  of 
A-      age,  to  measure  not  less  than  29  inches  round 
the  chest, 
over  4  feet  11^  inches  high,  from  15^  to  16  years  of 
B-l     age,  to  measure  not  less  than  29^  inches  round 
the  chest, 
over  5  feet  1    inch  high,  from  16  to  16^  years  of 
age,  to  measure  not  less  than  30  inches  round  the 
chest, 

able  to  read  and  write  fairly, 
strong,  healthy,  well-grown,  active,  and  intelligent, 


serve. 


without 
shoes. 
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free  from  all  physical  malformation, 

must  be  able  to  pass  a  strict  medical  examination  by  the 
surgeons  of  the  ship, 

must  never  have  had  fits. 
They  nmst  have  the  written  consent  of  parents  or  nearest  relations, 
and  must  produce  a  certificate  of  birth  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
district  in  which  they  were  bom,  or  a  declaration  made  by  one  of 
their  jmrents  before  a  magistrate,  of  the  day  on  which  they  were 
born.' 

Amend-  Jn  a  letter  to   the   Compiler  of  November  25,    1879,   Captain 

rulenfor       Bourchier  suggested  for  consideration  several  modifications  in  the 
Ciaat.  regulations  for  the  enrolment  of  the  Third-class  Reserve: — 

*The  age  for  enrolment  in  the  Third-class  Royal  Naval  Reserve  is 
16  years  and  upwards,  height  5  ft.  1  in.,  chest  measurement  30  in., 
and  time  served  in  training  ship  eighteen  months. 

*  This  age  is  too  great,  and  the  standard  for  height  and  chest  too 
high,  for  us  to  pass  but  a  very  small  number  indeed  into  the  Reserve. 

'In  this  ship,  and  I  believe  in  all  other  mercantile  training  ships, 
th(»  boys  are  supiK>sed  to  1x5  off  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  or  the 
charitable,  at  the  age  of  16  years.  This  regulation,  if  observed 
strirtly,  at  once  cuts  us  entirely  off  from  the  Reserve.  Before  reaching 
the  ag(»  of  16  years  well-tmined  and  well-grown  lads  are  in  every 
way  able  to  earn  their  own  living  atsea,  and  do  so.  The  boys  therefore 
go  to  sea  in  large  numbers  without  even  having  had  a  chance  of 
being  enrolled  in  the  Reserve,  although  the  Admiralty  pay  a  Gunnery 
Instructor  to  teach  them,  and  provide  guns,  rifles,  and  cutlasses  to 
this  and  other  ships  for  that  pur^KJse. 

*  The  following  is  really  what  is  required  in  order  that  suitable 
and  well-train(»(l  lx>ys  maybe  enrolled  in  the  Third-class  Royal  Naval 
Reservt^ 

'Time  served  in  a  mercantile  training  ship  18  months  as  hitherto. 
That  the  age  for  entry  should  be  15  to  15^  years,  as  for  the  boys 
(•ntered  for  the  Royal  Navy  aceonling  to  note  A  in  enclosed  circular. 
At  that  age  iho  height  should  be  4  ft.  10^  in.,  and  girth  of  chest  not 
less  than  21)  in.  (St»e  Queen's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions 
February  1879,  page  96,  chap.  VIII.)  This  is  the  standard  as  used 
at  that  age  in  the  Royal  Navy  until  a  recent  period.  For  boys  of  a 
great (»r  age  than  15^,  the  standard  might  of  course  be  higher,  but 
somewhat  less  than  that  specified  in  the  i)aragraph  referred  to,  for 
the  Royal  Navy.     (See  note  B  in  enclosed  circular.) 
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*  I  submit  that  if  the  regtdations  for  the  enrolment  of  the  Third- 
class  Royal  Naval  Reserve  were  modified  as  above,  it  would  admit  of 
the  entry  of  the  finest  of  our  well-drilled  and  well-trained  sailor 
boys,  and  that  we  should  in  time  go  far  to  improve  the  Mercantile 
Marine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Royal  Navy  has  in  late  years  been 
so  much  improved.  The  training  of  very  large  numbers  of  boys 
would  be  utilised  by  the  State  when  the  boys  became  men,  through 
their  being  under  the  obligation  to  continue  at  sea  for  some  years.' 


SECTION  VII. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  ARTILLERY 

VOLUNTEERS. 
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THE  BOYAL  XAVAL  ABTILLERT  VOLUXTEERS. 

A. 

PropcMi  In  addition  to  the  rarioad  corp$  or  descriptions  of  force,  already 
XiTid  enumerated,  there  are  indication?  that  the  spirit  of  the  Volnnteer 
Voiuntecfa.  movement,  which  has  shown  so  mnch  unanticipated  vitality,  will  be 
exhibited  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land.  In  1872  a  scheme  was 
laid  before  the  present  writer  for  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  Naval 
Volunteers.  The  gentlemen  by  whom  the  movement  was  initiated 
were  accustomed  to  yachting  and  Ixiating,  and  fond  of  the  sea.  They 
offered  to  go  through  a  course  of  gun  drill,  and,  in  addition,  to  serve 
afloat  for  14  or  21  days  every  year,  in  a  gunboat,  if  such  a  vessel 
could  be  supplied  for  their  instruction.  The  proposal  as  brought  for- 
ward bv  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Boom,  the  senior  executive  officer  of  the 
lx>ndon  Brigade  of  Koyal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  seemed  to  contain 
the  germs  of  a  movement,  which  might  in  the  end  prove  extremely 
important,  and  which  aj>j>eared,  to  judge  by  his  recent  speech  at 
LiverjXM)!,  to  command  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Goschen. 
Arrange-  1'he  Scheme  was  gradually  matured,  and  much  consideration  was 

driu!*^**'  required  in  working  out  the  details.  The  preliminary  gun  drills  for 
Naval  Volunteers  were  carried  on  without  serious  inconvenience,  and 
without  any  addition  to  the  public  charge,  on  board  the  drill  ships 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  Distinct  hours  were  set  apart  for  the 
drill  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  summer  months,  after  the  seamen  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  had  completed  their  daily  task.  It  was 
stipulated  that  a  full  gun's  crew  of  Volunteers  should  attend  ;  other- 
wise the  drill  did  not  take  place.  When  a  number  of  Volunteers, 
sufficient  to  form  a  crew  for  a  gunboat,  had  been  passed  as  efficient 
in  gun  drill,  had  proved  their  ability  to  pull  a  strong  oar,  and  been 
instructed  in  small-arm  and  company  drill,  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  be  formed  into  a  distinct  corjis.  A  gunboat  was  to  be  fitted 
out,  and  stationed  in  the  port  to  which  the  cor[)s  belonged,  in  charge 
of  a  commissioned  officer,  or  in  some  cases  a  gunner  of  the  Royal 
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Navy,  with  a  small  staflF  of  petty  oflScers,  and  a  detachment  of 
marines.  To  this  gunboat  it  was  proposed  that  the  corps  should  be 
attached,  and  the  drills  thenceforward  conducted  on  board.  In  the 
summer  the  gunboat  was  to  be  sent  to  sea  manned  by  crews  of 
Volunteers.  They  were  to  be  required  to  pay  their  own  exj^enses  of 
uniform  and  messing,  and  to  perform,  when  embarked,  all  the  duties 
of  the  vessel  as  seamen  before  the  mast.  A  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  staflF  of  the  gunboat  was  to  have  been  defrayed  by 
subscriptions  among  the  members  of  the  corps  and  their  friends. 

The  possibility  of  training  Volunteers  to  the  use  of  the  great  guns 
afloat  was  established  with  little  delay.  A  hundred  gentlemen  were 
provisionally  enrolled  in  a  corps,  which  formed  the  London  contingent 
of  the  force  now  officially  designated  as  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers.  By  permission  of  the  Admiralty,  the  members  of  the 
London  contingent  were  allowed  to  drill  on  board  H.M.S.  *  President,' 
the  drill  ship  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  in  the  West  India  Docks.  Being 
engaged  in  other  occupations  throughout  the  day,  the  drill  took 
place  twice  a  week  in  the  evening.  These  drills  commenced  in 
October,  1872 ;  and  those  members  of  the  force  who  joined  at  that 
date,  and  who  had  attended  most  regularly,  had,  previous  to  the  first 
unoflScial  inspection  by  Admiral  Tarleton,  exactly  the  equivalent 
of  seven  days'  drill  in  the  Naval  Reser\'e.  The  instruction  thus 
received  was  necessarily  incomplete,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
assembling  the  Volunteers  in  daylight,  it  had  been  imparted  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  dis- 
advantage. Admiral  Tarleton  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at 
the  progress  which  had  been  made.  In  his  address  to  the  Volunteers, 
he  rightly  attributed  their  rapid  advance,  in  the  very  limited  time, 
to  their  superior  intelligence  and  education,  and  the  interest  which 
they  had  felt  in  their  work.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  attribute  the 
proficiency  attained,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  care,  the  patience,  and 
the  zeal  displayed  by  the  instructors  attached  to  H.M.S.  *  President/ 
From  the  gunner  downwards,  all  had  been  unwearied  in  their  efforts 
to  train  the  new  recruits  for  the  Navy.  The  instructors  had  shown 
remarkable  tact  in  uniting  the  deference  due  to  the  members  of  a 
force  so  peculiarly  constituted,  with  the  necessary  strictness  and 
authority  in  enforcing  attention  to  the  drill. 

In  the  then  provisional  constitution  of  the  force,  great  personal 
inconveniences  had  been  suflFered,  which  were  easily  obviated  when 
permanent  arrangements  were  made.  The  *  President '  being 
moored  in  the  West  India  Docks,  the  Volunteers  had  been  compelled 
to  perform  a  tedious  and  uncomfortable  journey,  occupying,  in  goii 
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Liverpool 
corps. 


Arran<ce- 
nients  for 
the  a)in- 
mand  of 
Volunteers. 


and  returning  to  the  ship,  a  period  of  two  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
time  actually  spent  at  drill.  When  permanent  arrangements  were 
made,  it  was  proposed  that  the  drills  should  take  place,  either  in  a 
battery  fitted  up  at  Somerset  House,  or  on  board  a  gunboat  appro- 
priated to  the  Volunteers,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  head- 
((uarters  or  miniature  receiving  ship  of  the  Volunteer  Naval  Service. 
If  an  old  harbour  ship  were  selected,  it  was  thought  that  the  most 
convenient  place  for  her  moorings  would  be  in  a  situation  adjacent  to 
the  Thames  Embankment,  and  therefore  easily  accessible.  A  berth 
opposite  Somerset  House,  near  the  Thames  police  hulk  *  Royalist^' 
seemed  the  best  that  could  be  chosen. 

As  regards  facilities  for  drill,  the  Liverpool  contingent  had  at 
least  as  much  difficulty  to  encounter  as  their  London  brethren.  The 
*  Eagle,'  the  drill  ship  of  the  Naval  Reserve  of  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
was  at  that  date  moored  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  To 
cross  the  river  occupies  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  Volunteers  had 
to  march  a  mile  through  a  lonely  and  miserable  part  of  Birkenhead, 
in  order  to  reach  the  drill  ship.  It  was  proposed  that  a  6J-ton  gun 
should  be  placed  in  a  battery  at  the  St.  George's  pier  head,  con- 
structed to  represent  the  section  of  a  ship,  or  that  a  gunboat  should 
be  moored  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  docks,  in  a  central  position.  The 
Volunteers  would  thus  be  enabled  to  learn  their  work,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected when  first  enrolled. 

For  the  command  of  the  Volunteer  force  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  if  an  officer  were  permanently  appointed 
to  the  gunboat  in  which  the  Volunteers  were  instructed.  It  appeared 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  find  Volunteers  to  act  as  officers  of  the  new 
branch  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Few  amateurs  have  the  necessary 
nautical  experience,  or  leisure  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  such  a 
command. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  suffered  much  from  the  omission  to  appoint 
naval  officers  to  the  command.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  Reserve 
of  Volunteers  would  equally  suflfer,  unless  the  force  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  naval  officer.  Continuous  attention  is  required 
to  ensure  that  the  drills  are  properly  carried  out,  to  keep  the  instruc- 
tors to  their  duty,  and  the  Volunteers  in  a  proper  state  of  discipline 
when  attending  drill.  The  work  of  recruiting  for  the  force  might  be 
immensely  advanced  by  an  energetic  and  judicious  naval  officer,  who 
knew  how  tx)  meet  the  many  difficulties  incidental  to  a  naval  experi- 
jnent,  and  whose  personal  influence  might  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  popularity  of  the  force. 
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The  first  unofficial  inspection  of  the  London  contingent  of  the  Appoint- 
Naval  Volunteers  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  some  Captain 
degree  to  the  movement,  as  an  interesting  and  promising  experiment,  j^n  "r!n. 
inquiries  were  addressed  to  the  author  from  various  influential 
gentlemen,  resident  in,  or  connected  with,  other  ports  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the  pioneer 
contingent  in  London,  It  was  impossible  to  afford  the  necessary 
assistance  or  encouragement  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  evinced  their 
willingness  to  take  an  initiative  in  this  important  movement  in  their 
several  localities  without  a  voluminous  correspondence,  or  the  far 
more  effectual  means  of  personal  communication.  But  to  visit  all  the 
ports,  where  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  successfully  fostering 
the  movement,  was  a  task  beyond  the  compass  of  any  individual  who 
had  other  important  and  engrossing  pursuits.  It  was  therefore 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  which  Mr. 
Goschen  had  himself  initiated,  that  a  naval  officer,  of  the  rank  of 
commander  or  captain,  should  be  attached  to  the  staff  at  Whitehall, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  superintend  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the 
London  contingent,  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  constitution  and 
regulations,  to  inspect  from  time  to  time  the  contingents  at  other 
ports,  and  to  make  representations  to  the  Admiralty  as  to  any  improved 
arrangements  which  might  be  found  practicable  for  carrying  on  the 
drills.  It  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  another  and  a  most  important 
branch  of  such  an  officer's  duty  to  visit  the  ports  from  which  well- 
authenticated  communications  were  received  from  gentlemen  who 
were  willing  to  co-operate  in  raising  a  contingent  of  Volunteers. 
The  visit  of  a  judicious  officer,  in  answer  to  such  communications, 
would  often  secure  the  formation  of  a  contingent  in  a  case  in  which, 
without  such  encouragement  and  assistance,  the  task  would  be 
abandoned. 

There  had  been  no  hesitation  at  the  War  Office  to  appoint  a 
numerous  staff  of  inspectors  and  adjutants  to  the  various  corps  of 
land  Volunteers.  There  could  be  no  just  reason  why  hesitation 
should  be  felt  in  consenting  to  some  expenditure,  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  object  in  view,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ut- 
most efficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  our  Naval  Reserves. 

The  Volunteers  had  passed  through  their  first  ordeal  successfully. 
They  had  been  insi)ected  at  quarters,  and  had  gone  through  the  small- 
arm  and  cutlass  drill  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  distinguished 
admiral  by  whom  they  had  been  inspected.  But  a  further  and 
much  more  difficult  experiment  was  still  to  be  tried,  ere  it  could  be 
affirmed,  with  any  reasonable  confidence,  that  the  work  which  the  Royal 

t2 
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Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  were  ambitious  to  undertake  was  practicable 
for  those  who  were  not  by  profession  sailors.  These  representations 
were  appreciated  at  the  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Godrington,  to  whom 
the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  are  so  much  indebted,  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  first  organisation  of  the  force. 
Difficulties  Persons  who  questioned  the  possibility  of  supplementing  our  Naval 
tion^  ^^  Eeserves  with  a  corps  of  Volunteers  might  fairly  insist  on  the  difference 
between  gun  drill  on  board  a  stationary  vessel,  moored  in  a  canal,  and 
the  practical  working  of  naval  guns  of  large  calibre  in  a  gunboat  in 
a  sea  way.  It  would  have  been  presumptuous  to  refuse  to  admit  the 
force  of  these  objections,  until,  by  actual  trial  afloat^  the  capability 
of  the  Volunteers  had  been  tested.  The  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy 
would  supply  the  necessary  knowledge  of  seamanship,  and  lead  the 
way ;  but  the  Volunteers  would  have  to  perform  all  the  manual 
labour.  Decks  must  be  scrubbed  down  every  morning,  hammocks 
stowed,  brass-work  and  gun-carriages  cleaned.  Some  of  the  work 
they  would  have  to  do  was  laborious,  and  much  of  their  duty  would 
be  of  a  kind  never  before  undertaken  by  educated  landsmen. 

In  the  face  of  these  admitted  difficulties,  the  sanguine  promoters 
of  the  Volunteer  movement  believed  that  if  it  were  well  directed 
numbers  would  not  be  wanting.  The  Ijondon  contingent  was  composed 
of  gentlemen  commencing  a  commercial  career,  in  salaried  positions 
in  the  banks,  the  insurance  offices,  and  in  private  finns.  A  valuable 
nucleus  had  already  been  formed  in  the  Post  Office.  These  gentle- 
men were  all  addicted  to  boating,  and  fond  of  athletic  exercises.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  stratum  of  society  to  which  the  recruits  already 
obtained  belonged  was  very  large.  It  embraced  the  entire  middle- 
class  of  England;  the  backbone  of  the  country.  The  expense  of 
membership  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  young  men  of  moderate 
means.  The  uniform  cost  5L,  the  subscriptions  were  half-a-guinea 
for  entrance  money,  and  a  guinea  for  the  annual  subscription.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  items  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labourer 
or  the  artisan.  In  short,  it  might  be  said  tliat  the  personal  constitu- 
tion of  the  contingent  faithfully  represented  the  original  conception 
of  the  land  service  Volunteer. 
Letter  to  "^^^  ^^^^  conceptions  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Naval  Volunteer  move- 

Mr.  Gob-      ment  were  presented  to  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  following  letter : — 

*  24  Park  Lane,  W. :  June  27,  1873. 

'Dear  Mr.  Goschen, — Herewith  I  enclose  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the   regulations   pro][X)sed  by  Captain   Codrington  for  the 
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acceptance  of  the  Naval  Volunteers,  together  with  their  amendments 
and  my  0¥m  observations. 

*  As  a  Member  of  Parliament,  I  am  perhaps  biassed  in  favour  of 
official  views,  and,  throughout  the  discussion  to  which  the  memorandum 
relates,  you  will  observe  that  in  the  main  I  lean  rather  to  the  Admiralty 
than  to  the  Volunteer  opinion. 

'  By  communicating  personally  with  the  Naval  Volunteers  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  other  places.  Captain  Codrington  will  have 
done  much  to  facilitate  a  decision  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  plan  of 
organisation  of  the  Volunteers.  It  was  essential  to  know  the  opinions 
entertained  by  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  initiating  the 
movement  in  the  various  ports.  But,  having  ascertained  the  views 
of  the  Volunteers,  the  Admiralty  must  now  decide  for  themselves 
what  the  organisation  of  the  force  ought  to  be,  and  they  should 
prepare  a  Bill  for  the  approval  of  Parliament  in  conformity  with  their 
own  conclusions.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  everybody.  The  most 
enthusiastic  persons  are  often  the  most  crotchety.  Y'ou  will  never 
arrive  at  a  decision  if  your  plans  are  to  await  the  approval  of  all  the 
various  corps  of  Volunteers,  before  they  are  finally  adopted  at  head- 
quarters. I  therefore  venture  to  advise  that  you  draw  up  your  own 
scheme  for  embodiment  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  you 
then  say  to  the  Volunteers  :  "  These  are  the  conditions  we  insist  upon. 
If  you  will  accept  them  we  will  most  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  your 
services,  but  if  you  cannot  fulfil  our  requirements  we  must  decline  to 
receive  you  into  the  Navy."  To  the  Volunteers  I  have  said  :  "  Do  not 
ask  the  Admiralty  to  bind  themselves  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  con- 
ditions which  may  be  found  by  experience  to  detract  materially  from 
the  value  of  your  services.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  bind  your- 
selves to  a  long  period  of  service  in  time  of  peace.  Thus  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power,  if  the  regulations  are  unreasonable,  to  with- 
draw whenever  you  please,  from  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  service." 

*  Plenary  powers  for  the  Admiralty  to  make  rules,  and,  for  the 
Volunteers,  the  right  to  quit  the  service  on  short  notice,  are  the 
points  upon  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  two  parties  to  the  nego- 
tiation may  fairly  insist.  These  conditions  being  accepted,  I  can  see 
no  difficulty  in  preparing  a  suitable  scheme  of  organisation.  What 
is  the  basis  upon  which  the  plan  should  be  constructed  ?  What  kind 
of  service  do  the  Volunteers  offer  to  perform  for  the  country  ?  They 
are  prepared  to  act  as  Naval  Artillerymen  on  board  gunboats  and 
vessels  adapted  for  coast  defence  in  the  time  of  war.  All  necessary 
means  for  instructing  them  in  their  duties  must  be  provided ;  and, 
as  a  Naval  Artilleryman  will  be  much  more  efficient  if  he  has  some 
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knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  and  afi  target  practice  afloat  is 
absolutely  essential,  it  must  be  desirable  that  the  Volunteers  should 
embark  at  frequent  intervals  in  a  gunboat ;  and  a  cruise  of  seven 
days'  duration  every  year  will  doubtless  tend  materially  to  their 
general  efficiency. 

*  In  these  opportunities  of  going  afloat,  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  their  training,  you  have  the  means  of  encouraging  large 
numbers  of  men  who  have  a  passion  for  the  sea,  to  join  the  Naval 
Volunteers. 

*  Provided  that  the  regulations  are  satisfactory  on  this  important 
j>oint  of  occasional  service  afloat,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of 
the  Volunteers  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  the  Admi- 
ralty may  find  it  necessary  to  insist. 

*  In  the  appointment  of  officers,  the  Admiralty  must  have  full  dis- 
cretion. It  would  obviously  be  their  desire  to  make  a  good  selection ; 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  apjx)intment  of  an  unpopular  officer  would  lead 
to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  members  from  the  corps  with  which  he 
might  be  connected.  I  will  not,  in  this  letter,  enter  ui>on  the  subor- 
dinate point  of  uniform,  as  to  which  I  have  made  a  suggestion  iu  the 
accompanying  memorandum. 

'  l^istly,  as  to  discipline.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  under  which 
the  land  Volunteers  are  embodied  will  doubtless  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent, and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  lay  down,  and  the 
Volunteers  must  cheerfully  accept,  whatever  modifications  may  be 
required  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  sea  ser^'ice. 

*  I  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  there  may  be 
no  further  delay  in  preparing  a  short  Act,  authorising  the  Admiralty 
to  enrol  a  force  of  Naval  Volunteers,  and  to  issue,  from  time  to  time, 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  discijJine  and 
efficiency  of  the  Naval  Volunteer  force. 

*  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Goschen,  yours  faithfully, 

*  Thomas  Brassey. 

'  Riirht  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.IV 


After  careful  consideration,  the  Admiralty  determined  to  accept 
the   proposals   which   had   been   submitted   to  them,  and   an    Act 
was  passed,   authorising   enrolment   of  the  new  contingent  of  the 
Keserve  forces. 
jjjjj^.jjI  The  possibility  of  training  landsmen  to  work  heavy  gims  afloat  had 

h^c***^"  l>een  recently  proved  by  a  successful  experiment,  which  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  the  vast  inland  seas  within 
the  limits  of  the  Dominion.     In  the  drill  season  of  1871-72,  three 
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batteries  of  garrison  artillery,  forming  part  of  the  militia  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  embarked  in  succession  on  board  the  gunboat 
*  Prince  Alfred '  for  eight  days,  and  were  practised  at  gun  drill  and 
in  firing  shot  and  shell.  The  vessel,  while  the  Volunteers  were  on 
board,  cruised  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  From  personal  inquiries 
addressed,  during  a  visit  to  Canada,  to  the  commander  of  the  gun- 
boat, the  compiler  was  satisfied  that  a  satisfactory  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency was  reached  by  the  volunteers.  The  batteries  consisted  of 
two  officers  and  forty-eight  men,  two  officers  and  twenty-five  men, 
and  three  officers  and  thirty-eight  men,  respectively.  While  em- 
barked, each  battery  of  the  Volunteers  was  exercised  twice  at  target 
practice,  and  once  at  night  quarters.  The  *  Prince  Alfred '  was 
armed  with  two  Armstrong  and  four  brass  howitzer  guns.  While  the 
militia  were  assembled  in  the  camp  of  instruction,  on  the  *  Goderich,' 
the  gunboat  took  part  in  the  operations.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Volunteers  were  embarked,  they  were  inspected  by  Sir  Hastings 
Doyle. 

No  unforeseen  difficulties  have  arisen  in  carrying  out  a  proposal 
essentially  tentative  and  experimental.  The  Volunteers  have  not 
found  life  at  sea  too  severe  an  ordeal ;  and  the  experiment  deserves 
patient  trial.  If  only  1,000  Volunteers  can  be  found  willing  to  give 
their  unpaid  services  to  their  country,  their  patriotism  deserves 
recognition,  and  they  will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  set  a  high  example  in  a  good  cause  to 
many  who  may  hereafter  follow. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  Volunteer  artillery  for  coast  cinque 
defence  afloat ;  but  to  my  friend  Colonel  E.  Vernon  Harcourt,  com-  ^le^.^*^ 
manding  the  Cinque  Ports  Volunteer  Artillery  Brigade,  the  credit  ^«ionei 
|>eculiarly  belongs  of  having  endeavoured  to  develop  a  force  of  that 
description  in  connection  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters.  In  1 860,  Colonel  Harcourt  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Clarence  Paget  on  the  subject,  and  in  1861  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  informing  their  Lordships  that  he 
had  enrolled  70  sailors  and  seafaring  men  at  Hastings,  and  had  regu- 
larly drilled  them  at  garrison  guns.  He  asked  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  on  shore,  the  men  should  be 
embarked  on  a  gunboat  or  other  vessel  of  war,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  touch  at  Hastings  in  the  summer  for  that  purpose.  The 
request  was  refused  by  the  Admiralty.  In  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  Mr.  North,  my  late  respected  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
Hastings,  Lord  Clarence  Paget  said  that  the  expense  was  the  sole 
reason  why  the  Admiralty  could  not  comply  with  the  request  which 
had  been  made  for  the  temporary  loan  of  a  gunboat.    The  subject 
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was  taken  up  by  the  press,  and  the  Marine  Volunteers  found  many 
warm  and  influential  advocates.  The  TimeSj  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
and  other  leading  journals,  severely  criticised  the  ill-timed  parsimony 
of  the  Government.  It  was  very  properly  observed  that,  when  the 
Admiralty  were  going  to  ask  the  country  for  13,000,000^.,  it  was 
idle  to  pretend  that  they  could  not  afford  a  gunboat  for  Volunteer 
practice.  It  was  urged  that  it  was  just  as  reasonable  that  men 
should  offer  their  services  as  Volunteers  for  the  Marine  Artillery  with- 
out wishing  to  enter  the  Navy,  as  that  volunteer  riflemen  should  be 
willing  to  be  drilled,  and  to  serve  in  the  event  of  invasion,  without 
wishing  to  enter  the  Army.  Boatmen,  who  would  feel  out  of  their 
element  in  a  large  square-rigged  ship,  would  be  invaluable  in  a  gun- 
boat. But  if  they  were  to  enter  for  general  service  in  the  Navy,  they 
might  find  themselves  exposed  to  much  annoyance  from  being  sent 
to  sea  in  a  vessel  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed.  In  the 
debates  which  followed  the  speech  of  Ix)rd  Clarence  Paget  in  moving 
the  naval  estimates,  in  1861,  Mr.  Bentinck  pleaded  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Volunteers,  on  whose  behalf 
Colonel  Harcourt  had  applied  for  the  gunboat  at  Hastings.  Sir 
James  Elphinstone  recommended  that  the  aid  of  the  gentry  should 
be  invoked,  who  might,  by  their  influence,  form  a  body  of  Volunteers 
from  among  the  300,000  fishermen,  bargemen,  boatmen,  and  others, 
included  under  the  general  term  of  aquatics,  who  would  be  willing 
to  practise  gunnery  in  gunboats  or  gun  vessels,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
materially  strengthen  our  naval  forces.  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  commenting, 
in  the  same  debate,  on  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  expressed 
his  regret  that  a  slap  in  the  face  had  been  given  to  those  men  who 
had  been  willing  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  being  drilled 
into  a  Volunteer  corps.  Mr.  Laird  also,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
TirtieSy  had  urged  that  the  Government  might  efficiently  and 
economically  man  vessels  for  local  coast  defence,  by  accepting  the 
services  of  flatmen,  boatmen,  and  others  ;  a  class  of  men  who  would 
not  volunteer  for  service  abroad  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  The  pres- 
sure thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  Admiralty,  both  in  Parliament  and 
the  press,  was  not  without  eflfect.  It  was  shortly  afterwards 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget  that 
as  soon  as  the  Volunteers  had  learned  their  drill  at  batteries  on  shore, 
at  the  Coastguard  stations,  the  Admiralty  would  consider  to  what 
extent  gunboats  might  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  embarking 
them,  and  giving  them  their  sea  legs.  Nothing,  however,  was  ever 
done  in  fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  and  the  corps  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  connected  is  the  first  which  has  had  any 
encouragement  from  the  Admiralty. 
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B. 

The  Admiralty  having  obtained  authority  from  Parliament,  under  an 
Act  passed  in  1873,  to  organise  and  enrol  a  force  of  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers,  it  became  necessary  to  publish  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public  a  general  description  of  the  scheme,  which  had 
been  authorised  for  the  organisation  of  the  force.  The  pamphlet, 
prepared  in  1874  by  the  compiler,  with  the  above  object,  is  here 
inserted. 


The   Organisation   of  the  Royal   Naval   Artillery 

Volunteers   explained. 

'  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  publish  the  following  statement,.  Boy«I 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  explanation  of  the  Fervices,  duties,  ^JJiUerv 
privileges,  and  general  organisation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers 
Volunteers. 

'  In  inviting  persons  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  corps,  the  Lords  How  to  bo 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  desire  to  extend  the  Volunteer  '^""**<*' 
movement,  so  successfully  established  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  land 
forces,  to  the  defence  of  this  country  by  sea.  The  proposal  is  novel 
and  unprecedented  in  its  character.  In  any  other  country  than  our 
own,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  visionary.  In  England,  however, 
we  possess  a  guarantee  for  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  which 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  A  taste  for  maritime  pursuits  pervades 
this  insular  nation,  and  the  hope  may  therefore  be  confidently 
entertained  that  the  appeal,  now  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
nautical  and  aquatic  sections  of  the  community,  will  not  be  urged  in 
vain. 

*  Eminent  naval  authorities  have,  for  many  years  past,  recom-  xavai 
mended  the  formation  of  a  corps,  for  the  purposes  of  coast  defence,  fiJIJ^T*^'" 
composed  of  persons  who,  while  not  possessing  the  wider  experience  !^^**  * 
of  the  seaman,  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  boats,  and  in 
the  constant  habit  of  going  afloat.     The  Act  for  the  Royal  Navy 
Artillery  Volunteers,  passed  in  the  last  session  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Admiralty,  and  the  regulations  recently  issued  imder  that  Act,  afford 
the  most  convincing  proof  that,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are 
actually  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  service,  such  a  force 
is  desirable.  The  concurrence  of  the  naval  members  of  the  late 
administration  in  the  various  steps  which  have  been  taken,  may 
likewise  be  quoted,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  a  general 
desire,  among  those  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  Navy  is  an  especial 
object  of  solicitude,  for  the  success  of  the  movement,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  writer  to  explain. 
The  *  It  has  been  already  stated  that  coast  defence,  and  not  service  at 

defence        sea,  constitutes  the  especial  sphere  proposed  for  the  Royal  Naval 
^"  -  *  Artillery  Volunteers.    The  term  coast  defence  is  perhaps,  in  a  certain 

sense,  a  misnomer.  The  defence  of  the  most  important  of  our  com- 
mercial harbours  against  an  attack  from  the  sea  could  not  be  effectu- 
ally conducted  by  a  force  composed  exclusively  of  men  trained  for 
the  land  service  alone.  The  approach  to  all  the  great  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  sea  involves  the  navigation  of  extensive 
estuaries,  where  floating  batteries,  and  armed  rafts,  and  the  use  of 
tori)edoes,are  essential  to  a  complete  defence,  and  would  in  point  of  fact 
effectually  prevent  the  nearer  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet.  In  the  laying 
out  of  tori>edoes  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  flotilla  of  boats  would  be  required ; 
and  in  furnishing  crews  for  such  boats,  the  well-trained  oarsmen,  who, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  willing  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Koyal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  would  be  enabled  to  render  valuable 
service.  In  all  probability,  by  their  co-operation  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
they  would  release  an  equal  number  of  highly  trained  seamen,  who 
would  form  the  crews  of  sea-going  cruisers.  All  our  greatest  ports, 
Ix>ndon,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Cork,  are  situated  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  estuary,  or  at 
some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  names  is  sufficient  to  show  how  large  a  sphere 
there  might  be,  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  invasion,  for  the  employ- 
ment, in  the  important  and  essential  task  of  harbour  defence,  of  an 
auxiliary  force  composed,  not  of  trained  seamen,  but  of  persons  who 
may  be  described  generally  as  aquatics. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  mere  oarsman,  although  not  trained 
at  the  great  guns,  or  in  the  use  of  rifle  and  cutlass,  would  be  enabled 
to  do  good  work  in  a  service  in  which  the  use  of  boats  must  be  largely 
resorted  to ;  and  that,  in  order  to  take  a  number  at  a  gun  mounted 
on  a  raft,  such  as  the  "  Nancy  Dawson,"  which  the  late  Captain  Cole 
improvised  for  our  naval  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  or  to  serve  in 
a  gun's  crew  in  a  floating  battery  for  harbour  defence,  neither  sea 
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legs  nor  sea  experiences  are  indispensable  qualifications.  For  such 
duties  those  qualities  are  required  which  equally  combine  to  make 
a  good  gunner  and  a  good  soldier,  whether  afloat  or  on  shore — a  fair 
share  of  physical  strength  and  activity,  intelligence,  and,  above  all, 
courage  and  patriotism. 

'  Designed,  as  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  have  been,  for  The  f«rce 
the  especial  work  of  coast  and  harbour  defence,  it  is  not  necessary  that  numerous, 
the  corps  should  be  very  numerous.  It  certainly  need  not  exceed  the 
numbers  of  our  amateur  yachtsmen  and  oarsmen,  for  whom  the 
opportunity,  nowoflFered,  of  taking  their  share  in  the  national  defence 
is  chiefly  intended.  Enough  will  have  been  done,  if  a  brigade  can 
be  formed  at  each  of  the  principal  ports,  of  a  strength  varying  from 
200  to  600  men. 

*  Having  described  the  general  scope  of  the  duties,  which  would  The 
devolve  on  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  in  the  event  of  requhlS. 
their  being  called  out  for  atitual  service,  the  nature  of  the  training 
proposed  for  the  members  of  the  force  may  be  briefly  explained.   The 

first  consideration  must  be  to  familiarise  them,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  management  of  boats.  This  instruction  might  occupy  much  time 
in  a  corps  composed  of  men  who  had  never  been  in  tlie  habit  of  going 
on  the  water ;  but,  as  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  corps  is  to 
be  recruited  in  a  large  proportion  from  among  aquatics,  many  of  their 
number  may  be  expected  to  possess  this  (qualification  without  the 
necessity  for  special  instruction. 

*  The  next  point  to  claim  attention  will  be  the  exercise  of  the  great 
guns.  Here  I  venture  to  affirm,  from  personal  experience,  that  the 
naval  gun  drills  have  been,  in  every  detail,  so  carefully  considered, 
the  instructors  are  so  completely  masters  of  the  subject  which  they 
have  to  teach,  and  the  mechanical  appliances  are  such  effectual  sub- 
stitutes for  heavy  manual  labour,  that  a  few  days  of  constant  atten- 
tion will  suffice  to  make  a  volunteer  a  useful  man  in  a  gun's  crew. 
The  class  of  recruits  required  for  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers 
possesses  advantages  of  intelligence  and  education,  far  beyond  those 
which  the  practical  seamen  can  enjoy ;  and  we  may  anticipate,  from 
the  experience  already  acquired,  that  they  will  form  some  of  the 
smartest  gun's  crews  in  any  branch  of  the  naval  service.  There  is 
neither  insurmountable  difficulty,  nor  unduly  fatiguing  labour, 
in  the  drill  at  the  great  guns.  The  intricacies  could  be  mastered  in 
a  few  days,  if  the  volunteers  were  kept  continuously  at  drill,  as 
they  necessarily  would  be,  should  they  ever  be  called  out  for  actual 
service. 

*The  essential  point  in  a  Volunteer   corj^s   is   to   secure   men 


for  drill. 
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physically  capable  of  doing  their  work,  and  who  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  as  ready  to  serve,  whenever  they  may  be  called 
upon. 

*  The  small-arm  exercises  are  still  more  easily  mastered.  A  rowing 
man  will  find  himself  able  to  use  his  cutlass  efficiently  in  a  few  hours ; 
and,  after  a  couple  of  days  of  continuous  drill,  he  would  be  able  to  go 
through  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises  with  satisfactory  smartness 
and  precision. 

*  Rowing  and  yachting  gentlemen  will  perceive  that  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  drills,  which  is 
required  in  order  to  make  them  efficient,  in  the  winter  months. 
They  will  not  find  that  their  favourite  amusements  on  the  water,  in 
the  summer  months,  are  incompatible  with  service  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers. 

Fadiitiea  *  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  afford  to  those,  who  may  be  willing 

to  join  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  the  necessary  facilities 
for  learning  their  drills.  For  the  London  brigade,  the  "  Eainbow,"  a 
gun  vessel  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  now  being  fitted  out  at 
Chatham.  This  vessel  will  be  ready  in  two  months  from  the  date  of 
this  publication ;  and,  when  completed,  will  be  moored  in  the  Thames 
in  a  convenient  position,  off  Somerset  House.  Should  such  an 
arrangement  be  found  convenient  for  members  of  the  Corinthian 
and  other  yacht  clubs  at  Erith,  it  is  possible  that  the  "  Sainbow  "  may 
be  moved,  from  time  to  time,  to  moorings  near  the  pier  at  Erith ; 
and,  should  a  desire  be  expressed  by  the  membera  of  rowing  clubs 
higher  up  the  Thames,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  move  the  vessel  to 
moorings  near  the  boat-houses  of  any  rowing  clubs,  which  have  their 
head-quarters  below  Kew  Bridge. 

*  No  positive  promise,  however,  can  be  given  that  the  "  Rainbow  ** 
shall  be  moved.  There  are  many  i)oints  to  consider,  such  as  draft  of 
water,  height  and  width  of  arches,  and  obstruction  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river. 

*  For  those  clubs  which  are  established  still  higher  up  the  river, 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  float  the  "  Rainbow,"  facilities 
for  instruction  may  be  provided  by  mounting  a  61-pounder  gun  on  a 
raft,  which  could  be  towed  from  place  to  place,  and  moored  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  adjacent  to  the  boat-houses  belonging  to  the  clubs.  An 
instructor  would  accompany  the  raft;  and,  during  the  winter  months, 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  giving  to  Volunteers  an  opportunity 
of  going  through  their  small-arm  drills  in  a  drill-shed,  or  other  con- 
venient place,  available  for  the  purpose.  Thus  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  extend  the  system  of  instruction,  by  effectual,  yet  inez- 
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pensive  means,  far  up  the  Thames,  and  so  to  embrace  towns  such  as 
Reading,  Maidenhead,  Henley,  Windsor,  and  even  the  head-quarters 
of  rowing,  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*  Inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  whether  members  will  be 
expected  to  appear  in  uniform,  whenever  they  attend  drill,  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  regulations  are  silent  on  this 
point.  Members  will  only  be  required  to  wear  uniform  on  special 
occasions,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

*  Members  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  corps  may  ReguU- 
therefore  rest  assured  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  to  driiL 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  drills,  in  which  it  is  considered  desirable 

that  they  should  be  proficient. 

*  The  drills  will  comprise  those  for  great  guns,  rifle,  pistol,  and 
cutlass,  as  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  no  deviation  from  these  drills  is 
to  be  permitted. 

*  All  drills  will  be  carried  out  by  the  instructor,  attached  to  the  The 
brigades,  under   the  officer-instructor.     The  permanent  staflF  of  a  Lstnictor. 
brigade  will  consist  of  an  officer-instructor  and  one  petty  officer- 
instructor  for  each  battery.     The  officer-instructor  will  be  commis- 
sioned as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  and 

will  be  selected  from  officers  of  or  retired  from  the  Royal  Navy,  of 
and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  will  keep  the  muster-rolls, 
and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
members  of  his  brigade,  and  their  qualifications.  He  will  superin- 
tend all  drills  and  exercises,  and  is  to  have  complete  control  over  the 
l)etty  officer-instructors,  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  Admiralty  for 
their  conduct  and  efficiency. 

*  On  the  important  point  of  the  number  of  attendances  at  drill,  Attrad- 
the  regulations  require  that  every  Volunteer  must  attend  at  least  two  Su?  *^ 
drills  a  month,  until  he  has  obtained  the  standard  of  an  efficient. 

All  efficient  must  be  able  to  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
duties  of  any  number  except  No.  1  at  heavy  gun  exercise,  or  at  re- 
volving gun  exercise,  as  applicable  to  the  64-pounder  guns  mounted 
in  gunboats ;  and  he  must  be  jwssessed  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
manual,  i)latoon,  and  cutlass  exercises. 

*  It  has  already  been  explained  that  these  qualifications  may  easily 
be  acquired  in  a  fortnight  of  continuous  attendance  at  drill,  by  the 
api>lication  of  a  very  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  and  attention. 

The  regulations  expressly  avoid  the  imposition  of  any  compulsory  Seirioe 
service  afloat  in  time  of  peace.     Target  practice  afloat  is  obviously  **«^*™»* 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  naval  gunner ;  and  it  is  therefore  desi-  ■^y* 
mble  that  every  Volunteer  should  have  a  fair  number  of  opportunities 
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of  taking  part  in  this  useful  exercise.  In  a  long  summer's  day,  the 
members  of  the  London  Brigade  may  embark  in  a  gunboat  at  Erith 
or  Gravesend,  proceed  to  the  Maplin  Sands,  off  Shoeburyness — which 
is  the  most  convenient  place  for  firing  practice  over  a  sea  range — and 
return  to  London  by  a  convenient  hour  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
It  will  doubtless  be  the  desire  of  every  Naval  Volunteer  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  suflScient  number  of  opportunities  for  target  practice,  to 
secure  his  own  efficiency.  But,  as  there  are  many  who  will  be  anxious 
to  have  a  greater  amount  of  exercise  afloat,  every  Volunteer,  who 
wishes  it,  may  embark  once  a  year,  and  remain  for  a  period  of  eight 
days  in  a  gunboat,  manned  by  a  crew  to  be  furnished  from  the  bat- 
tery to  which  he  himself  belongs.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that,  when  called  out  for  actual  service,  the  Volunteers  will  not  be 
liable  to  embark  in  sea-going  vessels.  Whenever  so  assembled, 
they  will  serve  on  board  any  of  H.M.  ships  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  unless,  indeed,  they  volunteer 
for,  and  are  found  capable  of  doing  duty  in,  seagoing  cruisers.  They 
will  not  be  required  to  go  aloft,  or  to  attend  to  the  fires  in  the  stoke- 
hole. They  will,  however,  have  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
berthing  and  messing  arrangements  usual  for  the  seamen  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 
Regnla-  *  The  regulations  recently  issued  contain  ample  information  as  to 

byttje*"*^  the  organisation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers ;  and  their 
Admiralty,  practical  effect  will  be  summarised  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
code  of  rules. 

*  The  Volunteers  are  raised  under  the  Act  passed  in  1873.  They 
will  be  called  out  by  Royal  proclamation,  and  will  be  liable  to  serve 
in  any  vessels  employed  for  coast  defence.  They  will  be  liable  to 
perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  may  be 
embarked,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  duties  are  performed  by  the 
regular  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  except  those  duties  that  can 
only  be  performed  by  practical  seamen. 

*The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  force,  for  administrative 
purposes,  will  be  formed  into  brigades.  A  brigade  will  consist  of 
four  or  more  batteries  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  men,  and  will  be  de- 
signated by  a  local  name. 

*The  following  table  contains  the  authorised  establishment  for 
brigades  and  the  batteries  composing  them  : — 
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2s7 


LdeuteDmot-oommaiider . 

Sub-lieutenmnt 

Chief  petty  officer 

Fir8t-cl«as  petty  officer  . 

Seoood-clmM  petty  officer 

Buglen        ... 

Leading'  ganners  and  fmncers  •  ^niva- 
lent  to  leading  seamen  and  ahle 
seamen) 

Staff:— 

Lieutenant4nstnictor    . 

Flrat-clam  petty-ufficer  inatnlc^>r . 

burgeon 

Hngie  major 

Armourer 


Mih 


1 

4 
4 


iCS 


U*5 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


•5 

ll' 
IJ 
12 

4J1 


1») 


1 
1 
1 


Total  enn^Ikd 


r'J 


:yjj 


4-?«J 


4«:i3 

1 

i 
1 
1 


O'J 


1'40 


:»> 


4^J 


*  In  this  table,  two  numbers  rlivified  ],y  a  line  signify  the  maxi- 
mum  and  minimum  strentrth — thu?  ^  lueaiis  not  rnore  than  80  anrl 

not  less  than  60. 

*  Persons  wishing  to  organiser  a  coqis  to  fonn  part  of  a  briga^le  of 
Kojal  Na\*al  Artillery  Volunteer?  should  iilaee  them  strives  in  com- 
munication with  the  Secretary  of  the  Adrniralty. 

*  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  a  brigade  will  be  ffinn^r^l  at  each  of 
the  large  jjorts  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  batteries  corij|Ki-ing  the 
brigade  will  be  raised  in  the  imme^liate  neigh b^^urlir^^l  of  the 
port. 

*\Vhen  the  Volunteers  arf-  not  of  -efficient  strength  at  any  pTt 
to  form  a  brigade,  the  batteries  enrolle^l  on  a  iirirt  of  the  cfia-t  formed 
into  a  district  will  be  formed  into  a  brigade,  and  will  be  called  a 
district  brigade. 

*The  object  of  this  organisation  is  to  unite  sejianite  batteries 
under  one  head,  to  secure  uniformity  amr#ng  them,  and  to  afford 
them  the  advantage  of  an  officer-instructor. 

*  Candidates  for  enrolment  as  rneinb^-rs  of  the  Koval  Xaval 
Artillery  Volunteers  must  be  of  good  character,  anrl  physically  fit  for 
the  service;  their  eligibility  will  be  judged  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  corps,  assiste^l  by  such  others  of  tlie  coqis  as  he  may 
think  fit  to  appoint  for  that  puqir^se. 

*Xo  person  below  the  age  of  17  is  to  Ix;  enrolled  in  the  coq»s 
without  the  special  authority  of  the  Admiralty. 
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*  Boys  of  1 4  years  of  age  and  upwards  may  be  enrolled  for  the 
purpose  of  being  trained  as  buglers. 

*Men  belonging  to  any  other  force  liable  to  be  called  out  for 
service  in  case  of  war  are  not  to  be  enrolled. 

*  Apprentices  are  not  to  be  enrolled  without  the  consent  of  their 
masters. 

*  Persons  dismissed  from  any  other  service  or  corps  for  misconduct 
are  not  to  be  enrolled  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Admiralty. 

*  The  commanding  officer  of  a  corps  is  to  give  to  any  Volunteer, 
on  his  quitting  the  corps,  a  certificate  of  discharge,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  such  Volunteer. 

*  Every  member  has  ix)wer  to  withdraw  from  the  corps  upon 
giving  14  days'  notice  to  that  effect. 

*  Enrolled  members  are  classed  as  efficients  and  non-eflScients. 
*A11  enrolled  members  who  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  above 

referred  to  are  reckoned  as  non-efficients. 

*  Each  brigade  will  be  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  commanding. 

*  Each  battery  will  be  commanded  by  a  sub-lieutenant. 

*  In  each  battery  there  will  be,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  one 
chief  petty  officer,  two  1st  class,  and  two  2nd  class  petty  officers. 

*  The  petty  officers  of  a  battery  will  be  selected  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  battery. 

*  When  assembled  for  drill  or  inspection,  the  Volunteers  will  be 
under  the  command  of  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  district.  When 
the  Volunteers  are  assembled  for  drill,  the  senior  officelr  will  be  re- 
presented by  the  officer-instructor,  a  retired  commander,  or  gunnery 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  all 
drills  are  properly  carried  out. 

*  When  afloat,  the  Volunteers  are  to  be,  in  all  matters  whatsoever, 
under  the  command  of  the  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  the  ship 
in  which  they  may  be. 

*  The  authority  of  the  officers  commanding  batteries  is  strictly 
limited  to  their  own  batteries  only.  The  discipline  will  be  the  same 
throughout  the  corps,  and  will  be  enforced  by  the  lieutenant  com- 
manding the  brigade,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Admiralty. 

*  The  lieutenant  commanding  will  make  arrangements  for  drill, 
securing,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  separate  hours  for  each 
battery.  Before  adopting  any  final  arrangements  for  drill,  he  will 
confer  with  the  officer-instructor. 

*  There  may  be  an  occasional  general  muster  of  the  corps,  when 
considered  necessary  by  the  lieutenant  commanding. 
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*  The  batteries  will  take  precedence  at  general  parades  accordinsf 
to  their  numbers,  and  not  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  respec- 
tive commanding  officers. 

*  The  brigade  staff  will  not  be  attached  to  a  battery,  but  will  act 
under  the  lieutenant  commanding  only. 

*  Officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  rank  with,  but 
aft^jr,  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  their 
respective  ranks. 

*  All  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  will  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Admiralty. 

*  The  commanding  officers  of  brigades  will  recommend,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Admir<ilty,  names  of  persons  for  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotion  of  officers  in  their  brigades. 

*  The  ap\x)intment  of  an  honorary  commander  to  a  brigade  is 
allowed,  and  such  honorary  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  as  the 
Admiralty  may  think  fit  to  sanction. 

*  Officers  in  full  pay  in  the  Navy  or  Army  are  not  eligible  for 
other  than  honorary  commissions. 

*  The  uniform  approved  for  the  officers  resembles  generally  that 
worn  by  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  silver  being  substituted  for 
gold  lace. 

*The  principle  upon  which  the  Volunteers  should  be  officered  The  officers 
has  been  one  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  discussion  among  those  corps, 
who  have  associated  themselves  with  the  movement  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  who  have   been   provisionally  enrolled,  with   the 
sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  in  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  last  year. 

*  A  desire  has  been  expressed  that  no  officers  should  be  appointed 
to  the  corps,  but  that  the  Volunteers  should  serve  only  under  direct 
naval  command.  Practically,  the  desire,  so  strongly  felt,  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  arrangements  which  have  actually  been  made. 

*  Whenever  called  upon  to  serve  afloat,  or  when  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  training,  the  Volunteers  will  be  under  the  command  <  f 
the  officer,  commanding  the  ship,  in  which  they  may  be.  When 
embarked  for  their  first  cruise  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year, 
the  arrangements  were,  of  necessity,  experimental  and  provisional. 
There  was  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
**  Foam"  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Volunteers  themselves  in  every 
possible  way,  consistent  with  the  efficient  performance  of  the  service, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  the  drills  and  exercises  required.  The  same 
considerate  spirit  will  doubtless  prevail  on  all  future  occasions ;  but 
the  Volunteers,  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  regulations, 
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will  clearly  perceive  that,  whenever  they  embark,  they  place  them- 
selves under  direct  naval  authority  ;  and  that,  when  afloat,  their  own 
officers  are  never  to  assume  any  naval  command  whatever,  unless 
ordered  to  do  so  by  their  superior  naval  officers. 

*  The  officers  of  the  Volunteers  will  do  their  utmost  to  assist  the 
naval  officers  to  preserve  discipline.  They  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
set  an  example  to  their  men  by  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the 
duties  and  manual  exercises.  They  may  fall  in  at  quarters,  and  take 
any  number  at  the  gun.  In  short,  they  may  become,  as  much  as 
they  please,  active  working  seamen  and  efficient  practical  gunners. 
It  is  for  them  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  determining  how  much 
or  how  little  they  shall  participate  in  the  drills  and  exercises  ordered 
by  the  naval  officers  in  command. 

*  When  at  drill,  as  it  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  officer- 
instructor  will  sui)erintend  the  instruction  of  the  Volunteers,  and  he 
will  be  res[X)nsible  that  all  exercises  are  properly  carried  out,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  {jx)m  time  to  time  laid  down  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Koyal  Navy.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that  the 
paramount  and  undivided  authority  of  the  naval  officers  over  the 
Volunteers  when  afloat,  and  the  superior  responsibility  of  the  officer 
of  instruction  when  the  Volunteers  are  at  drill,  so  largely  over- 
shadow the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  in  all  matters,  excepting  those  which  relate  to  discipline 
and  the  civil  administration  and  organisation  of  the  corps,  that  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  retired  naval  officers  of  rank 
should  volunteer  to  become  battery  officers  in  the  Koyal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps.  Naval  officers  of  less  exalted  rank  do  not 
often  retire,  if  they  have  a  great  zeal  for  the  service.  Some  excep- 
tions, however,  there  must  be  to  this  general  rule ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  certain  number  of  retired  officers  from  the  junior  ranks  of  the 
Navy  will,  hereafter,  kindly  ofier  their  services  to  command  brigades 
or  batteries  in  the  ports  or  districts  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
reside.  The  Volunteers  will  at  all  times  feel  a  pride  in  availing 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  of  acting  under  officers  who  have 
received  a  high  professional  training  in  Her  Majesty's  naval  service. 

*  While  the  effect  of  the  arrangements,  which  have  been  described, 
necessarily  limits  the  sphere  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers,  their  services,  in  several  imi)ortant  points,  are  not  the  less 
essential.  It  is  to  them  that  the  Admiralty  must  look  for  the 
exercise  of  their  personal  influence,  in  inducing  recruits  to  join  their 
respective  brigades  and  batteries ;  and  their  moral  influence  will  be 
the  principal  security  for  the   maintenance  of  good  discipline  in  a 
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force  composed  exclusively  of  Volunteers.  Although,  under  the 
regulations,  no  fixed  standard  of  efficiency  is  expressly  required  in  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  force,  those  among 
them,  who  can  command  sufficient  leisure  for  the  purpose,  will  readily 
appreciate  how  excellent  an  eflfect  must  be  produced  by  the  personal 
example  of  an  officer,  who  will  take  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  . 
with  the  drills  and  exercises,  in  which  the  men  under  his  command 
are  instructed.  He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  same 
certificate  of  proficiency,  which  is  given  to  those  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  who  become  qualified  to  drill  the  seamen  of  the  Reserve  at 
the  great  guns,  and  in  the  small-arm  exercises. 

*  With  the  view  of  enlisting,  in  support  of  the  Naval  Volunteer 
movement,  the  potent  influences  which  are  derived  from  the  esprit 
de  corpsj  wherever  it  may  reasonably  and  prudently  be  encouraged, 
it  is  proposed  to  associate  certain  batteries  in  the  London  brigade 
with  some  of  the  principal  rowing  and  Corinthian  yacht  clubs  on  the 
Thames,  and  to  give  commissions  to  any  gentlemen,  otherwise 
eligible,  who  are  instrumental  in  rasing  a  full  battery  of  Naval 
Volunteers. 

*  The  following  list  of  some  of  the  principal  rowing  clubs  will  serve  The  row- 
to  show  the  large  number  of  gentlemen,  from  whom  assistance  may  Corinthian 
be  expected,  in  promoting  the  success  of  a  movement  for  extending  SSw. 
the  Volunteer  service  to  a  certain  sphere  of  naval  operations : — 


Name  of  Rowing  Club 

London 
Kingston     . 
Thames 
Ino 

Waldegrave 
Twickenham 
West  London 
Oscillators  . 
North  Jjondon 
Grove  Park 
Isleworth    . 
Ilex 
Molesey 


No.  of  MeiiilxinK 

.  480 

.  425 

.  300 

.  300 

.  200 

.  175 

.  170 

.  162 

.  150 

.  160 

.  100 

.  100 


*  The  Corinthian  yacht  clubs  on  the  Thames  are  equally  able  to 
render  assistance,  and  are  indeed  capable  of  raising,  if  they  think  fit, 
an  entire  brigade  for  the  Iloyal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Corps. 

*  The  resources  of  the  clubs  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
have  been  particularly  specified ;  because  the  present  writer,  in  his 
connection  with  the  movement  under  consideration,  is  more  imme- 
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diatel V  identified  with  that  river.  Readers  of  these  pages,  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  of  our  great  iK)rt«,  will  doubtless  be  able  to  discover 
equally  ample  materials  for  the  foundation  of  a  sufficient  force,  for 
the  purposes  of  co-oj^eration  in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  A  corps,  though  it  may  be  raised  at  some  distance 
from  the  sphere  of  its  intended  ojierations,  in  the  event  of  threatened 
invasion,  will  not  be  the  less  valuable  for  the  defence  of  a  great 
port. 

*  The  railway  and  the  telegraph  aflFord  the  means  of  concentrating 
large  bodies  of  men  in  a  few  hours  at  any  port  on  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Wherever  the  Coastguard  are  stationed,  the 
means  exist  of  giving  instruction  to  the  Naval  Volunteers.  All  the 
out-ports,  at  which  men  have  been  enrolled,  can  be  visited  by  a  gun- 
boat at  frequent  intervals,  to  embark  the  Volunteers  for  target  prac- 
tice afloat ;  while  those  who  wish  to  go  to  sea  for  an  eight  days'  cruise, 
will  have,  every  year,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
The  *  I^^  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  offer  a  few  observa- 

tions on  the  Volunteer  movement  generally.  The  most  cogent 
inducements  to  Volunteer  activity  may  api)ear  to  be  wanting  at  the 
present  time.  Our  country  is  happily  not  threatened  with  the  danger 
of  foreign  invasion.  A  becoming  modesty  will  deter  any  individual 
connected  with  the  Volunteer  service  from  arrogating  to  himself  any 
share  in  the  prestige  and  distinction,  which  are  the  special  privilege 
of  the  Regular  services.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  present 
movement  that  there  shall  be  no  contribution  from  the  State  in 
the  form  of  pecuniary  reward  for  services  rendered ;  and  that  every 
effort  shall  be  made  by  the  Volunteers  to  impose  as  small  a  burden 
as  possible  on  the  Exchequer.  The  sterner  sense  of  duty,  which  is 
now  encouraged  among  the  Volunteers  for  land  service,  is  opposed  to 
ail  attempts  to  gain  popularity  for  the  auxiliary  forces  by  festivals, 
holidays,  and  entertainments. 

*  While,  however,  all  these  inducements  and  attractions  are  with- 
held, a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  officers  and  the  men  is 
properly  insisted  on.  In  presence  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  service,  some  earnest  friends  of  the 
Volunteer  movement  have  been  oppressed  with  doubts,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  stimulating  the  patriotism  of  the  country  to  such  a  pitch 
that  Volunteers  shall  still  be  forthcoming  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  I  do  not  conceal  my  individual  opinion  that  compulsory 
service  may  fairly  be  required,  from  every  individual  of  military  age, 
when  the  country  is  in  danger.  Unfortunately,  so  strong  a  measure 
would  probably  meet  with  an  amount  of  resistance,  which  could  not 
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be  overcome  in  this  free  country,  where  nothing  aflFecting  the  social 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people  can  be  proposed,  which  is  not 
universally  popular.  But  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  may  rely,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  legal  compulsion,  on  motives  even  more  power- 
ful than  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  If  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
co-operating  in  the  defence  of  his  country  should  feel  himself  com- 
pelled, by  his  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  enter  his  name  in  the 
roll  of  her  defenders,  the  liability  to  service,  thus  imposed  by  the  free 
will  of  the  Volunteer  upon  himself,  will  be  a  far  more  eflfectual  safe- 
guard than  legal  compulsion,  for  the  security  and  the  honour  of 
England. 

*  The  Volunteer  movement  aflfords  the  occasion  for  teaching,  in 
the  most  practical  form,  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  worthy  cause. 

*  In  the  artificial  conditions  of  modem  society,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  men,  who,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  vocation,  are 
unduly  deprived  of  the  opportunities  lor  physical  exercise  and  deve- 
lopment. More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  professional  and  commercial  classes.  To  them  an  appeal  is  now 
most  earnestly  made  on  behalf  of  the  Koyal  Naval  Artillery  Volun* 
teers.  In  taking  a  part  in  our  drills  and  exercises,  they  will  do  a 
work  beneficial  to  themselves  individually,  and  conducive  to  the 
welfsire  of  their  country. 
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Regulations  for  the  *  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.' 


Consiitfttion  anrl  Eatnhlishmeni. 


Aathority. 


Liabiliir 
to  iictatl 
•enrice. 


Corps,  dffi- 
nition  of. 


Enrolled 
members. 


Formation. 


How  to  be 
named. 


Command- 
ing officsrs. 


Establish- 
mwit. 


1 .  The  *  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers '  are  i-aised  under  the  *  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Act  of  1872.' 

Tliey  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  to  all  regulations 
made  with  regai-d  to  them  by  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty. 

2.  By  Royal  Proclamation,  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  may 
be  af^sembled  for  actual  service ;  and  whenever  so  assembled,  they  will  be 
liable  to  serve  on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  of  the  tenders 
or  boats  attached  to  such  vessels. 

They  will  also  be  liable  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  may  be  embarked,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  duties  are 
performed  by  the  regular  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  except  those  duties 
tliat  can  only  be  performed  by  practical  seamen. 

They  will  not  be  required  to  go  aloft,  or  to  attend  the  fires  in  the  stoke- 
hole. 

They  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  berthing  and  messing  aiTange- 
ments  usual  for  the  seamen  of  the  Koyal  Navy. 

3.  A  corps  is  a  body  of  persons  who  combine,  under  common  rules,  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Force. 

The  members  of  a  corps  are  either  enrolled  or  honoraiy. 

Enrolled  members  are  persons  of  every  grade,  whose  names  are  duly 
entei*ed  for  service  in  the  muster-rolls  of  a  corps. 

Honoraiy  members  are  persons  who  contribute  to  the  funds  of  a  corp.<s 
but  are  not  enrolled  for  service. 

4.  The  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Force,  for  administrative  purposes, 
will  be  formed  into  brigades,  and  each  biigade  will  consist  of  four  or  more 
batteries  of  from  60  to  80  men. 

5.  Each  brigade  will  be  designated  by  a  local  name,  in  addition  to  its 
number  in  the  force. 

Ejich  battery  will  be  dasignatcd  by  its  number  in  the  brigade. 

Every  corps  will  bear  a  local  name  only. 

C.  Each  brigade  will  bo  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  commanding. 

Each  Imttery  will  be  commanded  by  a  sulvlieutenant. 

Every  corps  will  have  a  commanding  officer,  who  will  of  necessity  be 
the  senior  officer  ))elonging  to  the  corps,  no  matter  wliat  his  rank  may  be, 
and  who  will  be  responsible,  under  the  *  Naval  Ai-tillery  Volunteer  Act, 
1872,'  for  the  management  of  tlie  internal  afl^aii-s  of  the  corps. 

7.  The  following  table  contains  the  authorised  establishment  for  brigades 
and  the  batteries  composing  them  : — 
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LieutenaDt-conimander . 

Sub-lieutenant 

Chief  petty  officer 

First-class  petty  officer . 

Second-class  petty  officer 

Buglers 

Leading  gunners  and  gunners  (equiva- 
lent to  leading  seamen  and  able 
seamen) 

Staff: 

Lieutenant-instructor    .        .         .        . 

[•"irst-class  petty  officer-instructor . 

Surgeon 

Bugle-major 

Armourer 


Total  enrolled 


Battery 

Brigade 

of  four 

Imtterira 

1 

^^^^ 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

r    71 

275 

1     51 

V 

125 

1 

1 

4 

— 

1 

• 

1 

1 

f    80 

320 

i    60 

240 

Brigade 

Brigade 

of  six 

of  eight 

batteries 

batteries 

1 

1 

6 

8          : 

0 

8 

12 

M 

12 

12 

421 


iim     \     480 


In  this  table,  two  numbers  divided  by  a  line  signify  the  maximum  and 
minimum  strength — thus  fj  means  not  more  than  80  and  not  less  than  60. 


Formation  of  Corps, 

8.  Persons  wishing  to  form  a  corps  to  form  part  of  a  brigade  of  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  should  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Admiralty. 

9.  The  Admiralty,  in  considering  offers  of  the  services  of  a  new  coi*ps, 
will  have  regard  to  the  number  of  corps  or  batteries  already  existing  on 
the  same  part  of  the  coast  where  the  proposed  corps  would  be. 

10.  The  formation  of  a  new  corps  will  not  be  sanctioned,  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to  form  a  battery  are  prepared  to  enrol  them- 
selves, and  whilst  any  battery  already  existing  in  the  locality  is  below  its 
establishment. 

11.  In  offering  the  services  of  a  new  corps  for  acceptance,  it  should  be 

stated  : — 

(a)  The  place  proposed  for  its  head-quarters. 

(b)  The  number  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to  enrol  themselves, 

(c)  The  name  and  address  of  some  person  with  whom  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  may  be  made. 

{(I)  The  brigade  of  which  it  will  form  a  part. 

(e).  That  a  proper  place  will  be  secured  for  the  safe  custody  of  any 
Government  arms  and  ammunition  which  may  be  issued. 

(Form  in  Appendix  A.) 

12.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  a  brigade  will  be  formed  at  each  of  the  Single 
large  ports  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  batteries  composing  the  brigade  will   ""«?■"•• 
be  raised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  port. 


Course  to 
be  pursued 
ft  r  the 
formation 
of  a  new 
corps. 
Reason  for 
formation. 

New  corps 
not  to  be 
formed 
under  cer- 
tain cir- 
cnmstancet. 

Informa- 
tion to  be 
^ven  on 
application . 
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Distr'K't 
brigade. 


When  the  Volunteei-s  an?  not  of  Mifficieiit  sti-engtli  at  any  port  to  form 
a  bngade,  the  Viatteries enrolled  on  a  juutof  the  coust  formed  into  a  district, 
will  be  formed  into  a  brigade,  and  will  be  called  a  DLstrict  Brigade. 

The  object  of  this  organisation  is  to  unite  separate  batteries  under  one 
head,  to  secure  uniformity  among  them,  and  to  afford  them  the  ad^'antage 
of  an  officer-instructor. 


RfinV  of 
the  force. 


Precedence 
of  bri^iide:4. 

Precedence 
of  corps. 


Preoedencd 
of  officers 
with 
others. 

Prec^lcnce 
of  ofiicen 
with  each 
other. 

Preoeilence 
of  offitM^re 
of  name 
date. 


To  be 

under  com- 
mand of 
Henior 
nnval 
officer 
whenever 
amen*  bled. 


Not  to 
iiame  n-ival 
command 

UnlCMH 

specially 
ordered*. 


Precedence  mul  Command. 

13.  The  *  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Foi-ce'  takes  precedence 
immeiliately  after  the  '  Royal  Naval  Volunteers '  established  by  the  Act 
of  1859. 

14.  The  relative  precedence  of  the  brigades  forming  the  force  is  deter- 
mined by  the  date  on  which  they  wei'e  fii-st  severally  established. 

15.  The  relative  precedence  of  corps  is  det<»rmiiied  by  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  luis  first  receiveil  a  letter  offering  the  services 
of  the  corps. 

16.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Ai-tillery  Volunteers  rank  with,  but 
after,  <)fficer8  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  their  res|iective 
ranks. 

17.  Tiie  relative  precedence  of  officers  of  the  whole  force  is  determined 
solely  by  the  rank  and  dat-e  of  their  commissions  in  the  force. 

18.  The  relative  precedence  of  officers  beating  commissions  of  tlic  same 
date  Ls  determined  by  the  oi*der  in  which  their  names  appear  in  the  Navy 
List. 

Nothing  in  these  regulations  is  to  give  a  claim  to  any  officer  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  to  assume  command  of  any  of  Hei: 
Majesty's  land  forces  on  shore,  nor  to  any  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  land 
forces  to  assume  command  of  any  of  Her  Majasty's  naval  forces. 

But  when  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Aitillery  Volunteers  are  employed 
on  siiore  on  joint  service  with  Her  Majesty's  Land  Forces,  their  relative 
rank  shall  carry  with  it  all  precedence  and  advantages  attaching  to  the 
rank  with  which  it  corresponds,  ezce]>t  command  as  aforesaid. 

19.  All  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  when  assembled  for  drill  or 
inspection,  or  voluntarily  doing  any  naval  duty  either  afloat  or  on  shore,  will 
l>e  under  the  command  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  senior  naval  officer  of 
the  district  within  which  such  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunt^jrs  are  under- 
going drill  or  inspection,  or  doint^  duty. 

20.  The  officers  and  petty  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers shall  command  each  other,  and  the  gunners  and  buglers  of  the  force, 
agreeably  to  their  res[)ective  ranks,  in  all  matters  relating  to  their 
duties ;  but  none  of  them  are  ever  to  aasume  any  naval  command  or 
authority  whatsoever,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  superior  naval 
officers,  and  they  are  to  l>e,  in  all  mattei*s  whatsoever,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  cajitain  or  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  in  which  they  may 
be,  and  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  for  the  time  being  whatsoever  his  rank 
may  be. 
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Uorwiirs  and  Decoraiimia, 

21.  A  guard  of  honour  may  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  coui'se  for  a  Guard*, 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  the  Admiralty,  on  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 

h(K)d  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  biigade ;  but  in  no  other  case  will  any  body 
of  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  take  part  in  any  public  procession  or 
ceremony,  or  form  a  guard  of  honour,  without  the  special  authority  of  the 
Admiralty  or  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  district. 

22.  The  only  decorations  that  may  be  worn  on  the  left  breast  are  those   Deci>ra- 
given  by  the  Queen  or  by  a  Foreign  Sovereign.  •  '°"*^ 

In  the  last  case  mentioned,  Her  Majesty's  permission  to  accept  and  wear 
the  decoration  must  have  been  granted. 

The  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  may  be  worn. 

Officers. 

23.  All  officers  of  the  Ro}al  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  will  be  commis-  Appoint- 
sioned  by  the  Admiralty. 

24.  The  commanding  officers  of  brigades  will  recommend  for  the  con-  C  •mmand- 
sideration  of  the  Admiralty,  names  of  persons  for  the  appointments  and  t^r^ooDT* 
promotion  of  officers  in  their  brigades.  mend. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Admiralty  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  the 
persons  recommended,  the  commanding  officer  will  forward,  with  his  re- 
commendation, a  statement  giving  the  name,  age,  residence,  place  of  educa- 
tion, and  occupation  or  profession  of  the  candidate,  as  well  as  a  medical 
officer's  certificate,  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  good  health  and  fit  to 
peiform  the  duties  of  an  officer. 

25.  K  any  person  recommended  for  an  appointment  as  an  officer  holds  a  Holding  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  other  force,  the  nature  of  such  commis-  jq  „ther 
sion  should  be  stated  in  the  letter  of  recommendation.  forces. 

26.  Officers  on  full  pay  in  the  Navy  or  Army  are  not  eligible  for  other  Elijribili^^y 
.,  V  •  •  of  full-pay 
than  honorary  commissions.                                                                                    officers; 

27.  The  appointment  of  an  honorary  commander  to   a   brigade    is  Honorary 
allowed,  and  such  honorary  lieutenants  and  honorary  sub-lieutenants  as  ^^^' 
the  Admiralty  may  think  fit  to  sanction. 

28.  The  appointments  of  an  honorary  chaplain  and  staff-surgeon  to  a  Honorary 
brigade  are  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty.  and  sur- 

29.  The  appointments  of  all  honorary  officers  will  cease  whenever  the  ^^^' 

foitse  is  called  out  for  actual  service,  unless  the  Admiralty  shall  see  fit  to   Honorary 

.  '  •'  appoint- 

accept   the   services  of  any  such  officers  who  may  volunteer  for  active  ments, 

service.  "^J^^^  ^ 

cease. 

30.  No  officer  holding  an  honorary  commu^sion  can,  in  virtue  of  it,  take  precedence 

precedence  of  any  officer  holding  a  substantive  commission  of  the  same  of  honorary 

1  officers, 

rank. 

31.  Every  officer  is  required  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  Officers  to 
duties,  and  to  give  a  proper  attendance  at  the  drills  of  his  corps.  En^l^<Le 

Any  officer  who  does  not  attend  the  number  of  drills  prescribed  for  the  jj"  duties, 
enrolled  Volunteers  of  his  corps,  to  qualify  them  for  certificates  of  efficiency, 
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Appoint- 
meat. 

Leading 
gunners. 

Reduction. 


Qualifica- 
tion 


Age. 


Disqnali* 
fication. 


Certificate 
of  dis- 
charge. 

Claiwifica- 
tion. 

Efficients. 

Non-effi- 
cient8. 


will  not.  be  allowed  to  retjun  his  commission  unless  the  Admiralty  may  see 
special  i*easons  for  a  relaxation  of  this  reguLition. 

Petty  OJficers, 

32.  The  petty  officers  of  a  battery  are  appointed  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  battery,  from  among  the  eni-olled  members  of  the  battery. 

33.  Leading  gunners  may  be  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
liattery,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  twenty  of  enrolled  gunners. 

34.  A  petty  officer  or  leading  gunner  may  be  reduced  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  a  brigade,  for  any  sufficient  cause  ;  such  cause  to  be  judged  by 
the  officers  of  the  brigade  sitting  as  a  CJourt  of  Inquiry. 

Enrolled  Members, 

35.  Candidates  for  enrolment  as  members  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  must  be  of  good  character  and  physically  fit  for  the  service  ; 
their  eligibility  will,  be  judged  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  coipA, 
assisted  by  such  others  of  the  corps  as  he  may  think  fit  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose. 

36.  No  person  below  the  age  of  17  Ls  to  be  enrolled  in  the  corps  without 
the  special  authority  of  the  Adoiiralty. 

PU)y8  of  14  years  of  age  and  upwards  may  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of 
being  trained  as  buglers. 

37.  Men  belonging  to  any  other  force  liable  to  be  called  out  for  service 
in  aise  of  war  are  not  to  he  enrolled. 

Apprentices  ai*e  not  to  be  eni-oUed  without  the  consent  of  their  masters. 
Persons  dismissed  fmm  any  other  service  or  corps  for  misconduct  are 
not  to  be  enrolled  without  the  special  stinction  of  the  Admiralty. 

38.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  corps  is  to  give  to  any  Volunteer,  on 
his  quitting  the  corps,  a  certificate  of  discharge,  in  Form  B.  of  the  Appendix, 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  such  Volunteer. 

39.  Eni-olled  members  are  classe<l  as  efficients  and  non -efficients. 

40.  An  efficient  meml)er  must  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Admiralty  from  time  to  time. 

41.  All  enrolled  members  who  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  above  refen-ed 
to  are  reckoned  as  non-officients. 


Number 
and  p(h>i- 
tion. 


Must  he 
approved. 


Honorary  Members, 

42.  The  numl^er  of  honorary  members  attached  to  any  corps  is  not  regti- 
lated  by  the  Admiralty,  and  such  meml^rs  are  not  included  in  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  corps  to  which  they  ai*e  attache<l. 

Tliey  are  not  subject  to  discipline  nor  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  the  corps,  but  they  are  permitted  to  wear  it«  uniform,  unless  a 
H])ecial  provision  to  the  contrary  is  contained  in  the  authorised  rules  of  the 
coqjs. 

Rules, 

43.  In  order  to  give  legal  force  to  the  rules  of  a  corps  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affiiirs,  they  mast  be  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  for  approval 
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44.  All  rules  which  are  to  be  forwarded  for  approval  must  l^e  transmitted  To  be 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  at  the  Admiralty,  the  other  to  be  re-  [^JJed  In 
turned  to  the  corps,  with  any  alterations  that  may  be  required.  duplicate. 

Courts  of  Inquiry, 

45.  A  court  of  inquiry  is  not  a  judicial  body ;  it  has  no  power  to  ad-   Nature  of. 
minister  an  oath. 

It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Board  of  which  the  Admiralty  or  an  officer 
in  command  of  a  brigade  or  corps  may  make  use,  to  assist  him  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  judgment  on  any  subject  upon  which  it  may  l)e  expedient  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry. 

46.  The  duties  of  a  court  of  inquiry  depend  on  the  instructions  which  Duties  of. 
the  convening  authority  may  think  proper  to  give. 

It  may  be  either  employed  merely  in  collecting  and  arranging  evidence, 
or  it  may,  in  addition,  be  directed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  facts  esta- 
blished by  that  evidence ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  pronounce  any  judgment  as 
to  the  course  to  bo  taken  by  the  convening  authority  in  dealing  with  those 
facts. 

When  facta  connected  with  the  conduct  of  an  individual  are  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  court  should  be  sufficiently  specific,  as  regards  matter, 
names,  dates,  and  places,  to  convey  clearly  to  the  court  the  nature  of  the 
subject  into  which  it  is  appointed  to  inquire,  and  also  to  enable  the  person 
whose  conduct  is  called  in  question  to  know  what  he  has  to  answer. 

It  rests  with  the  authority  who  orders  the  assembly  of  the  court  of  in- 
quiry to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  open  or  close. 

All  evidence  taken  by  a  court  of  inquiry  is  to  be  recorded  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  the  witness  and  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. 

Tlie  proceedings  when  closed  are  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  mem- 
bers, after  which  they  are  to  be  forwarded  by  the  president  to  the  convening 
authority. 

47.  A  court  of  inquiry  may  be  re-assembled  as  often  as  the  superior  May  be  re- 

.1       ••  1  J  •  i?  'A  A*         'i    •      assembled. 

authority  may  deem  necessary,  and  on  every  occasion  of  its  meeting  it  is 
competent  to  receive  and  record  new  evidence. 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  bngade  is  authorised  to  a.sscmble  a  court   Power  of 
of  inquiry,  to  investigate  any  matter  with  which  he  himself  has  the  jwwer   iug  officer 
of  dealing.  toassem- 

Discipline. 

48.  The  course  to  he  adopted  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Volunteers  will 
be  found  in  Part  IIT.  of  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  Act. 

49.  Meetings  are  not  to  bo  hold  in  the  corps  for  the  purpose  of  express-   Meetings 
ing  an  opinion  upon  the  acts  of  a  commanding  officer,  or  of  recommending  held  on 

him  to  take  a  particular  couise  of  action  :  nor  are  memorials  to  be  drawn  a^^tionsof 

suuenors. 
up  to  the  same  effixit ;  and  no  meetings  except  those  called  together  by  or 

under  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  brigade  or  corps,  who 

will  be  responsible  for  doing  so,  will  be  recognised. 
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Not  to 
attead 
]K>litical 
meetings 
in  uniform. 

Bands  of 
music 
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staff  not  to 
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Volunteers 
to  salute 
saperiur.H 
of  all  ser- 
vices. 

Officers  to 
observe 
and  enforce 
all  regula- 
tions. 


Discipline 
in  camp. 


Case  of 
misconduct 
when  train- 
iupE  to  be 
re|iorted. 


J£  any  Volunteer  has  cause  to  think  himRelf  aggrieved,  he  will  re- 
present liis  ca.se  to  the  coinmancHng  officer  of  his  battery.  Any  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battery  will  be  made 
through  him  to  the  commander  of  the  brigade,  and  any  further  appeal  will 
be  made  through  both  these  officers  to  the  Admiralty. 

50.  Members  of  the  force  are  not,  individually  or  collectively,  to  attend 
political  meetings,  or  join  in  public  political  discussion  or  demonstrationii  in 
uniform. 

51.  Bands  of  Volunteer  Brigades  are  not  to  appear  in  uniform,  for  any 
purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade. 

52.  Membera  of  the  permanent  staff  will  be  held  responsible  that  they 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  complimented,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  pi-escnts  or  collective  expressions  of  opinion  from  persons  who  are  serving 
or  who  have  served  in  the  brigade  to  which  they  are  attached. 

53.  Officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  when  in 
uniform,  are  to  pay  the  customary  marks  of  respect  to  such  officers  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary  Forces  as  are  entitled  to  be  saluted  by  officers 
and  men  of  corresponding  rank  in  their  own  service. 

54.  Every  officer  and  petty  officer  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with, 
and  shall  duly  observe  and  obey,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  enforce  the  due 
execution  of  the  *  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Act,  1873,*  and  the 
regulations  for  the  *  Boyal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Force,'  together  with 
all  regulations,  instructions,  and  orders,  which  may  fi'om  time  to  time  be 
given  or  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  or  by  any  superior  officer,  and  shall  in 
all  respects  conform  his  conduct  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  Service. 

■  55.  When  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  are  assembled  with  the 
Regular  Forces  of  the  Army  in  camp  or  for  training,  they  will  be  under  the 
*  Naval  Discipline  Act,  1 866,'  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  on  actual 
service,  and  will  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  an  officer  of 
Her  Majesty's  Navy. 

Camp  rules  will  apply  in  all  respects  to  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers. 

The  Naval  V^olunteers  must  perform  the  camp  duties  of  fatigue,  cook- 
ing, &c. 

56.  In  cjise  of  grave  misconduct  of  any  of  the  RoyiJ  Naval  Aitillery 
Voluiiteei-s  whilst  on  board  any  of  H.M.  shii)s  for  the  purpose  of  training, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  ship  will  rejwrt  the  circumstance  to  the 
Adniinilty  through  the  usual  channel. 


Conditions 
on  wliich 
to  meet 
under 
arniH. 

Brieaded 
with  other 
forces. 


A88evihUe8  of  the  Farce. 

57.  The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Vohinteera  ai-e  not  to  assemble  under 
aims  for  any  puriH)se  uncoiimxited  with  j>arade,  diill,  or  rifle  practice,  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Adminilty. 

58.  The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteei's  may,  when  cii*cumstances 
permit,  bo  bngaded  with  other  forces,  the  sanjctiou  of  the  Admiralty  having 
been  previously  obtained. 
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59.  When  any  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artilleiy  Volunteers  desire  to  visit  Visit  in^ 
any  garrison  or  camp  as  a  naval  bocly,  the  permission  of  the  Secretjvry  at  U^'^'^'i^J 
War  must  first  be  obtained  thi-ough  the  Admiralty. 

Upon  all  occasions  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  entering 
a  garrison  or  camp  as  a  bo<ly,  the  oflScer  in  command  must  duly  repoi-t  his 
arrival  to  the  senior  naval  officer  present,  or,  if  thei-e  is  not  one,  he  will 
wait  on  the  officer  in  command  of  the  gan-ison  or  camp. 

60.  When  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  are  brought  together  o.mmand 
under  tirms,  at  rifle-shooting  matirhes  or  other  occasions,  with  other  volun-   "J^  '"'**.*'' 
teer  corps,  or  with  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Lan<l  Forces  on  shore,  the  officer  nuitohes. 
in  command  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteei's,  pi-osent,  shall  tiike 

care  that  everyone  under  his  command  complies  with  all  the  regulations 
of  the  Land  Forces  relative  to  the  camp  or  gi^ound  on  which  they  may  be, 
and  he  shall  confer  with  the  senior  officer  of  the  Land  Forces,  and  act 
in  concert  with  him,  so  that  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  may  in 
all  cases  act  in  accordance  with  the  orders  under  which  the  Jjand  Forces 
are  acting ;  but  it  is  to  be  distinctly  undei-stood  that  nothing  in  this  regula- 
tion is  to  give  a  claim  to  any  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  or  of  any  Naval 
Volunteer  Corps,  to  assume  command  of  any  of  Her  Majeiity's  Land  Forces, 
nor  to  any  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  L:ind  Forces  to  assume  command  of  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Forces. 

61.  When  the  Volunteera,  at  the  termination  of  an  exercise,  are  to  Surplus 
return  by  railway  or  boat  to  their  head-quarters,  the  arms  ai*e  to  be  examined,   Union  to 
and  all  the  ammunition  which  has  not  been  expended  must  be  collected  and   ^  «)I- 
placed  in  a  met;il  or  letither  case,  with  a  view  to  its  being  conveyed  in  safety 

to  the  head-quarters. 

Stores, 

62.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  corps  is  responsible  to  the  Admiralty  Re^ponsi- 
for  all  stores  which  are  su[>plied  by  Government  for  the  use  of  the  corps.        ^^'^'/^  '*'*'  . 

63.  Ejich  corps  will  be  supplied  gi*atuitously  with  arms  from  the  Grovern-  ^^^j,  ^^  y^ 
ment  stores  to  the  full  number  of  its  enrolled  members,  if  i^equirod.  supplied  by 

64.  The  arms  to  lie  supplied  are  in  Appendix  C.  11100^"' 

65.  Before  any  Government  arms  can  be  issued,  it  is  necessary  that  the   I>cyjcription 
Admiralty  shall  be  satisfied  that  one  or  more  places  of  security  for  the  custody  ^^  "''"•s- 
of  the  arms  have  been  provided  at  the  exi)en8e  of  the  Volunteers.     The  drill   to  be  avail- 
ships,  Coastguard  stations,  or  police  stivtions  will  probably  be  available  in   ****®  before 
some  places  for  the  purpose.  supplied. 

66.  Commanding  officers  of  corps  are  to  apply  for  the  arms  r(»quired  in   Applica- 
the  presci-ibed  form  of  requisition  given  in  Appendix  D.,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

67.  The  arms  of  a  brigade  will  be  marked  previously  to  their  issue,  and    Marking 
a  request  to  that  effect  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  requisition  on  which  the  arms   *'""''• 
are  demanded. 

No  other  marks  than  those  on  them  when  issued  are  on  any  account  to 
)ye  put  on  the  arms. 

68.  All  arms  issuetl  to  the  coi-ps  remain  the  property  of  Her  Majesty's    R&^pon- 
Govemment,  and  the  commanding  officer  for  the  time  being  is  held  respon-   ^^ml^  ^^' 


tion  for 
arms. 
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Cleaning; 
and  care 
of  arms. 


D«pofiitii]g 
arms. 


Repairs  of 
arms. 

Charp^  for 
repairs. 


Allowance 
of  ammu- 
nition. 


Bible  for  their  being  at  all  times  in  a  serviceable  state,  and  for  their  being 
returned  into  store  when  required  in  good  condition,  fail*  wear  and  tear 
excepted. 

69.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proper  cleaning  and  care  of 
the  arms  entrusted  to  the  Volunteers,  and  the  commanding  officers  are  to 
point  out  to  those  under  their  command  that,  should  rust  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  any  part  of  a  riHe,  it  must  inevitably  im|jair  the  accurEu;y 
and  efficiency  of  the  weapon. 

70.  The  arms  are  to  be  deposited  after  drill  in  the  armouries  of  the  bri- 
gade or  corps,  except  when  the  commanding  officer  may  judge  it  expedient 
to  permit  membera  of  the  biigiule  to  keep  their  arms  at  their  own  houses. 

As  the  commanding  oflicei'  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  arms, 
this  permission  may  be  withdrawn  by  him  whenever  he  may  consider  it 
necessary. 

Tlie  arms  retained  in  private  custody  will  be  subject  to  inspection  at 
any  time,  and  they  ai*e  to  be  examined  at  least  once  in  six  months  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  or  officers  appointed  by  him  for  that 
purpase. 

71.  Arms  requiring  repair  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  gunner  of  the 
drill  ship  to  which  the  brigtide  is  attached. 

72.  Repairs  of  arms  arising  from  fair  wear,  found  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  arms  serviceable,  will  be  executed  fi'ee  of  charge ;  the 
expense  of  other  i*epairs  will  be  borne  by  the  cx>q>s. 

73.  Ammunition  in  the  following  pro[)ortion,  to  be  I'eckoned  from  the 
1st  April  in  each  yetir,  is  allowed  : — 

For  Guns. 
For  each  battery  of  Brigade   .... 


tf 


ff 


fi 


r 


it 


tj 


or 


For  each  tniined  man  . 

„         cincicnt 
And  for  the  battery     . 


100  shot 

25  sheU 

30  blank 

4  shot 

2  shot 

25  shell 

30  blank 

For  Sviall  Arms. 


Gratis 


For  every  cllicicnt  for  his  first  year's  service: 

RitiiKl'ball i 

Blank ; 

Pistol 

v,'&1)S  *•.....* 

For  evfry  eflicient  after  his  first  year's  service: 
Hilled  ball ....... 

Blank  

Pistol  ....... 

(^aps  ........ 


70 

10 

J(K) 

110 


50 

50 
00 


AJlowoil  t<)  l»c 
I)urcha.scd 

Total 

50 

120 

50 

60 

100 

200 

110 

220 

70 

120 

m 

00 

100 

150 

110 

170 
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Requisitions  for  small-arm  ammunitioDyin  accordance  with  the  established   storing  of 

tiun. 


pi*oportion,  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest   ■"*™»*^ 


drill  ship  or  district  coastguard  ship  for  transmission  to  the  nearest  contix)l 
officer.  Special  demands  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Seci*etar}'  of  the 
Admiralty  by  the  captains  of  the  above  ships  for  approval,  on  form  given  in 
Appendix  E. 

74.  Every  brigade  is  required  to  provide  a  secure  place  for  the  custody 
of  its  small-arm  ammunition  ;  but  in  Ciises  where  the  store  of  ammunition 
is  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  di^sinible  that  it  should  be  stored  in  the 
magazines  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  used  as  drill  ships  for  the 
Volunteers,  commanding  officers  of  such  ships  will  affoi*d  facilities  for  its 
i-eception. 

75.  Every  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  conveyance  and  general  handling  of  Convey- 
ammunition,  and  the  regulations  and  customs  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  that  *°^«."f  *">- 
i-espect  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

76.  Metal  cylinders,  or  leather  cartridge  eases,  for  conveying  the  surplus   MeUl 
ammunition  collected  fi-om  the  pouches  of  Volunteers,  under  the  provisions   2ij!      "* 
of  Article  61,  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price. 

77.  No  article  of  equipment  will  be  returned  into  store  for  the  purpose   Return  of 
of  being   replaced,   until    it  has   become   thoroughly  unserviceable.     No   J^^i^able 
articles  will  be  returned  into  store  on  account  of  being  of  an  obsolete  or  obsolete, 
pattern  without  the  authority  of  the  Admii*alty. 

78.  All  arms  or  other  stores  supplied  fi-eo  of  cost  and  pbice<l  in  the  stores  lost 
custody  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Voluntt^ers,  are,  if  lost,  destroyed,  ^^  i"j"rcd 
or  injui'ed  by  fault  or  neglect,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  corps.  for. 

79.  All  demands  for  stores,  in  accordance  with  the  established  pro-   ncmands 
portion  allowed,  are  to  be  made  out  in  the  War  Office  forms  in  use  in  Her   for  stores. 
Majesty's  Navy,  and  are  to  be  forwarded  by  tne  commanding  officers  of 
brigades  to  the  nearest  drill  ship  or  Coastguard  ship  for  tiansmission  to 

the  nearest  control  officer.  Special  demands  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  approval  by  the  captains  of  the  above- 
named  ships. 

LriU, 

80.  The  drills  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  will  comprise  Nature  of. 
the  drills  for  great  guns,  rifle,  pistol,  and  cutlass,  as  in  the  Royal  Navy, 

and  no  deviation  from  those  drills  is  to  be  permitted. 

81.  All  diills  will  be  cai-ried  out  by  the  instructors  attached  to  the    By  whom 
brigades  under   the   officer-instructor,  and  when   on   board   any  of  Her   ^^. 
Majesty's  ships  they  will  be  also  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  com-   out. 
manding  officer  of  the  ship. 

82.  The  qualiflcjition  necessary  for  an  efficient  will  be  found  in  the  Qualtfica- 
Appendix  F,  and  may  be  amended  as  the  Admiiulty  may  fi-om  time  to  \^*^J^  f?'  , 
time  think  necessary. 

83.  A  badge  of  efficiency  will  be  worn  by  men  who  were  returned  as   Badge  of 
*  efficient '  in  the  last  annual  brigade.     Tlie  badge  will  consist  of  a  chevron   efficiency, 
of  silver  lace  worn  on  the  right  arm  above  Uie  wrist. 

Men  who  have  been  tive  times  returned  as  efficient  may  wear  one  star. 
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Trained 
man. 


Non-effi- 
cients to 
attend 
drilK 

I'lnnf:; 
practice 
to  be  super- 
io  tended. 

Vrecantions 
when  at 
jrun-prac- 
tice. 


and  those  who  have  b38ii  return?:!  ten  times  may  wear  two  stars  abive 
the  biulge. 

84.  Vohinteers  who  pass  the  examination  for  trained  man,  as  in  tha 
Royal  Navy,  will  be  so  designated,  and  will  wear  two  chevrons  of  silver 
lace  on  the  right  arm  above  the  wrist. 

85.  Every  Volunteer  must  attend  at  least  two  diills  a  month  until  he 
has  obtsvined  the  standanl  of  an  *  efficient.* 

86.  No  firing  practice  with  great  guns  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Volunteers, 
except  undei*  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  or  of  an 
officer-instructor  of  Volunteei-s,  unless  a  rehixation  of  this  rule  has  been 
especially  sanctioned  by  the  Admindty. 

87.  Sword  bayonets  are  not  to  be  worn  at  gun-<lrill,  or  when  moving 
powder. 

No  smoking  is  on  any  account  to  be  allowed  in  the  vicinity  of  magazines 
or  cases  containing  i)owder. 

No  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  congregate  round  barrels  or  cases  con- 
taining powder. 

Powder  cases  or  barrels  are  not  to  be  opened  either  inside  a  magazine, 
or  immediately  outside  the  door. 


On  actual 
service. 


Xot  on 
actual 
service. 


Wounds  or 
iiijiiriefl  on 
w  rvice  or 
drill. 


ITospitiil 
or  sick 
quiirrer?. 

Applicn- 
tions  for 
pension?. 


AlloKHinces, 

88.  When  on  actual  service  the  Royal  Naval  Aitillery  Volunteers  will 
receive  the  same  pay,  allowances,  and  victuals  as  the  officers  and  con- 
tinuous service  seamen  of  the  ranks  and  ratings  in  the  Royal  Navy  of 
relative  rank,  and  will  have  the  same  means  of  allotting  pay  to  wives, 
relatives  and  friends,  and  whilst  on  actual  service  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  in  every  respect. 

89.  When  not  on  actual  service  and  embai*ked  on  board  any  of  Her 
Majei^ty*s  ships  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  Volunteers  will  be 
victualled  for  the  whole  time  they  are  so  embarked,  or  receive  compensa- 
tion for  provisions  at  the  rate  of  In,  Qd.  per  day;  but  when  they  are 
embarked  for  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  they  will  not  receive  victuals  or 
an  allowance  in  lieu. 

90.  If  a  Volunteer  is  woundetl  or  injured  on  service  or  on  drill,  he  will 
bo  entitled  to  the  same  pension  to  Vhich  any  seaman  in  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  would  l>e  entitled  for  a  similar  wound  or  injury;  or  if  killed,  slain, 
or  drowned  on  service,  or  on  drill,  his  widow  (if  any)  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  gratuities  out  of  Greenwich  Hospital  Funds  as  the  widow  of  any 
other  seaman  of  the  Navy  of  the  same  ratiriij. 

91.  Volunteers  taken  seriously  ill  or  injured  whilst  undergoing  drill, 
may  l)e  sent  to  a  naval  hospital  or  sick  quarters  for  treatment. 

92.  Applications  for  pensions  or  compLMisations  for  injurii«  or  hiu'ts 
recoive<l  whilst  on  service  or  drill,  are  io  be  Rpeeially  made  to  the  Ad- 
mimlty ;  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  injury  are  to  Ih»  fidly  reported,  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses,  as  also  whether  blame  was  attnbutable  to  the 
Volunteer  making  the  application,  when  the  case  will  he  considered  as  it 
deserves. 
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93.  Volunteers  are  allowed  to  purchase  at  the  Grovernment  i-ate  any   purchase 
clothing  or  necessaries  that  may  be  requisite  for  their  outfit  or  dress  as  ***  t-lothin;;, 
belonging  to  the  corps. 

PernuDvent  Staff, 

94.  The  permanent  staff  of  a  brigade  will  consist  of  one  officer-instructor  Compo- 
to  the  brigade,  and  one  petty  officer-instructor  for  each  btittery  composing  ^*"^°- 
the  brigade. 

95.  The  appointments  to  the  permanent  staff  will  be   made  by  the  Appoint- 
Admiralty,  and  will  be  tenable  for  a  term  of  five  years,  or  for  such  lesser  ™^" 
period  that  the  Admiralty  may  think  fit. 

96.  The  officer-instructor  will  be  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the  officer 
Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  and  will  be  selected  from  officers  of,  ^?®^^ 
or  retired  from,  the  Royal  Navy,  of  and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

97.  The  officer-instructor  will  be  required  to  undergo  a  course  of  in-  Quaiitica 
atruction  in  one  of  the  gunnery  ships  to  quaUfy  him  for  the  duties  of  in-  ^^"• 
structor  in  heavy  and  truck  gun  drill«,  nfle,  pistol,  and  cutlaiss  exercises. 

98.  As  the  services  of  an  officer-instructor  will  be  at  all  times  required  Not  to  hold 
by  the  Volunteers,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  follow  any  profession  or  ap-  ***l*®[  *P" 
pointment,  public  or  piivate. 

99.  No  officer  whose  age  exceeds  fifty  years  is  eligible  for  the  appoint-  Age. 
ment  of  officer-instructor. 

100.  An  officer-instructor  of  Naval  Volunteers  is  purely  a  staff  officer,  Y(mA  and 
and  except  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  not  entitled,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
superior  i^nk,  to  take  the  command  of  any  force  of  Naval  Volunteers, 

when  an  officer  of  the  corps  is  present. 

lOL    An   officer- instructor  is  appointed  to   give   instruction  to   the  General 
Volunteers.     He  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  his  comnuinding  officer,  and  he     " 
is  required  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  naval  duties  of  the  brigade ; 
but  he  is  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  brigade. 

It  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  muster-rolls  of  the  brigade,  and  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  members  of  the  brigade,  and  their  qualificii- 
tions  and  dispositions. 

He  is  to  superintend  the  diills  and  exercises  of  the  brigade,  and  is  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  petty  officer-instructoi's  of  the  several 
batteries,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Admii-alty  that  their  duties  ai-e  properly 
performed,  and  that  the  drills  are  in  accordance  with  those  laid  down  for 
the  Royal  Navy. 

102.  The  officer-instructor  is  required  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  instruction  Diary, 
imparted  by  him  to  the  Volunteers  according  to  Form  G.  Appendix.     This 
diary  is  to  be  certified  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Admiralty  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 

103.  The  officer- instructor  will,  under  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Control 
brigade,  have  control  over  the  petty  officer-instructors,  both  as  regards  ^Scer**  ^ 
their  discipline  and  their  duties  as  instructoi-s ;  and  he  will,  should  he  instructors. 
have  occasion,  report  any  misconduct  or  incompetency  of  a  petty  officer- 
instructor  to  the  Admiralty. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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Rrnik  lind 
position. 


Duties. 


Conduct. 


Diarv. 


Pay  i»f  per- 

mnncnt 

9ta(r. 


Petty  Officer-IfiBtructors, 

104.  The  petty  officer-instructors  will  have  the  rank  of  first-class  petty 
officers  in  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  Force,  and  will  be  selected 
from  pensioned  petty  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  must  hold  a  certificate 
fi-om  one  of  the  gunnery  ships  of  competency  as  an  instructor  in  heavy  and 
truck  gun  drill,  rifle,  pistol,  and  cutlass  exeix^ises. 

They  will  be  purely  staff  petty  officers,  and  will  not  be  entitled,  by 
virtue  of  their  supcfrior  rank,  to  take  the  command  of  any  of  the  Naval 
Volunteers,  wheto  a  petty  officer  of  the  corps  is  present,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction. 

105.  The  petty-officer  instructoi'S  are  to  give  instruction  to  the  Volun- 
teers under  the  direction  of  the  officer-instructor.  They  are  subject  to  the 
command  of  their  superior  officers  of  the  naval  Volunteers,  and  are  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  on  theii*  naval  duties,  but  they  are  not  to  take 
any  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  brigade. 

106.  The  petty  officer-instructors  will  be  expected,  on  all  occasions,  to 
set  an  example  of  what  the  Naval  Volunteers  should  attain  to,  and  they 
will  only  be  allowed  to  retain  their  position  so  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
selves as  potty  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  do. 

They  are  to  consider  the  officer- instructor  as  their  immediate  head,  and 
apply  to  him  in  all  matters  tliat  may  be  necessary. 

107.  The  petty  officer- instructors  will  each  keep  a  diary  of  the  instruc- 
tion inipaHed  by  him  to  the  Volunteers  according  to  form  in  Appendix  H. 
This  diary  is  to  be  certified  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battery,  and 
ti*ansmitteti  weekly  to  the  officer-instructor. 

108.  Tlie  permiment  staff  will  receive  pay  as  follows  ; 

Officer  instructor 10«.  per  day. 

Petty  officer-instructor         ......     3s.  per  day. 


Distinctive 
lace. 


Uuttonn. 


Epaulottcs. 


FOR  OFFICERS. 

109.  The  uniform  to  l^e  worn  by  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers 
is  to  lx»  of  the  same  pattern  as  for  officers  of  the  corresponding  ranks  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz. : 

110.  Instead  of  each  distinctive  stiipe  of  half-inch  gold  lace  round  the 
sleeve,  there  is  to  l)e  a  stripe  formed  of  two  waved  lines  of  quarter-inch  silver 
braid,  running  parallel  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  bands  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  the  blue  cloth  to  show  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  lines 
of  braid. 

111.  The  buttons  to  Ixj  of  the  naval  pattern,  with  the  letters  R.N.  on 
one  side  of  the  anchor  antl  A.V.  on  tlie  other  side. 

The  crown  and  anchor  to  be  gilt,  and  the  remainder  of  the  button 
sil  ver. 

112.  The  epaulettes  to  be  silver,  and,  instead  of  the  anchor  on  the 
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epaulette,  there  is  to  be  a  badge  consisting  of  an  anchor  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  the  words  *  R.  N.  A.  Volunteers/  embroidered  in  gold. 

Crown  and  stars,  when  worn  on  the  epaulettes,  to  be  embroidered  in 
gold. 

113.  Instead  of  the  bullion  loop  on  the  cocked  hat,  the  loop  to  be   Hat. 
formed  of  two  silver  braids,  waved  as  on  the  coat  sleeves,  and  the  tassels  to  be 
silver. 

114.  The  badge  for  the  cap  to  have  the  letters  R.N.  placed  on  one  side  Badge  for 
of  the  anchor,  and  the  letters  A.  V,  on  the  other  side.  ^^* 

The  anchor  and  letters  to  be  embroidered  in  gold,  and  the  surrounding 
laiurel  leaves  in  silver.  The  crown  to  be  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  as 
in  the  naval  pattern. 

115    The  plate  of  the  sword-belt  and  the  swivel  to  be  silver.   The  crown  Sword-belt 
and  anchor  on  it  to  be  gilt,  and  the  letters  R.N.A.V.  on  each  side  of  the 
anchor,  also  gilt. 

116.  All  lace  and  embroidery,  except  where  otherwise  ordered  in  these  Lace  and 
reimlations,  is  to  be  of  silver.  enibroi- 

DRESS   UNIFORM. 

117.  Coat  the  same  as  undress.  Dress  uni- 
Trowsers. — The  lace  on  the  seam  to  be  silver.  ""• 
Sword-belt. — The  embroidered  lines  to  be  silver. 

The  dress  trowsers  and  sword-belt  to  be  worn  only  on  such  occasions  as 
are  customary  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

PETTY  OFFICERS  AND  GUNNERS. 

118.  The  unifom  to  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  for  petty  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  the  following  exceptions,  vi«. : 

119.  The  buttons  on  jackets  of  chief  petty  officers  to  be  of  silver,  the  Buttons, 
same  as  those  of  the  officers. 

The  buttons  of  the  petty  officers  and  gunners  to  be  of  the  same  pattern, 
but  of  black  horn. 

120.  The  tape  trimmings  of  the  white  frock  to  be  waved  in  the  same  Trimmings, 
manner  as  the  braid  on  the  coat  sleeves  of  the  officers. 

121.  All  badges  are  to  be  of  silver  embroidery  on  the  jackets,  and  of  Badges, 
silver  or  white  on  the  blue  serge. 

On  the  white  frock  they  are  to  be  blue. 

122.  The  cap  ribbon  to  have  a  crown  and  anchor  in  front,  with  the  Cap 
letters  R.N.  on  one  side  of  the  anchor,  and  the  letters  A.V.  on  the  other.       ribbons. 

The  crown  and  anchor  and  letters  to  be  embroidered  in  silver  on  a  black 
silk  ribbon. 

The  letters  to  be  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size. 

Correspondence  and  Beturns. 

123.  All  official  correspondence  from  the  Volunteer  bidgades  except  the 
correspondence  of  the  officer-instructor  in  his  capacity  of  instructor,  is  to 
proceed  from  the  commanding  officer,  or  to  pass  through  him. 

X  2 
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C. 

Having  explained  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  the 
Naval  Volunteer  movement,  and  printed  in  extenso  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  Admiralty,  it  only  remains  to  show  with  what 
degree  of  success  the  Xaval  Volunteers  have  passed  through  the  early 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  force. 
Reiiort  of  The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 

Sir  Walter 

TsrletoD,      warmest  terms,  both  by  Sir  Walter  Tarleton  and  Admiral  Phillimore. 
1S77.  rpjj^  farewell  rei>ort  of  Sir  Walter  Tarleton,  1877,  concludes  with 

the  following  observations : — 

*  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers. 

*  I  attach  the  last  returns  showing  the  strength  of  this  force. 

*  The  London  brigade  has  shown  much  zeal  and  perseverance  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  gun  drill  and  small  arms,  and  they  have 
cheerfully  submitted  to  privation  and  discomfort  in  going  out  in  a 
gunboat. 

*  I  attach  the  reix)rt  of  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  gunboat 
on  the  last  cruise. 

'  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  found  useful  in  the  event  of 
war  in  the  defence  of  the  estuaries,  while  in  peace  they  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Volunteer  movement  and  the  Boyal 
Navy. 

*  The  Liverpool  brigade  is  increasing  in  number  and  efficiency 
under  a  new  commanding  officer  and  instructor. 

'  At  Ikistol  the  movement  has  never  been  popular,  and  unless 
more  energy  is  shown,  and  more  Volunteers  enrol,  it  seems  question- 
able whether  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  staff  of  instructors  should 
be  continued. 

*  An  intimation  to  this  eflFeet  to  the  commanding  officer  might 
stimulate  further  exertion. 

'  J.  W.  Tarleton, 

*  Vice- Admiral  Superintendent  Naval  Reserve.* 
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The  report  of  Admiral  PhiUimore  in  1878  was  equally  favour-  Keportof 

•II  Admiral 

able : PhiUimore, 

'  1  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. :  February  20,  1878.  ^^^^• 

*  Sir, — In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1  have  the  honour  to  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers. 

'This  corps  was  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  77). 

*The  opinion  of  my  predecessor  on  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  is  given  at  page  7  of  his  confidential  report,  on  quitting 
office,  dated  18th  October  1876 :— "  That  they  would  be  useful  in  the 
event  of  war,  in  the  defence  of  the  estuaries,  while  in  peace  they  serve 
as  a  connecting  Jink  between  the  Volunteer  movement  and  the  Royal 
Navy." 

*  Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  strength  of  the  force  has  changed 
as  follows :  _^.^ 

strength  in  Present    "f?^ *•• 

October  1876  strength     •." 

London  Brigade,  formed  1873,  with  batteriee 

at  Hadtings  and  Brighton ....  38^                384  * 

Liverpool  Brigade,  formed  1874,  with  batteries  ;  v 

at  Southport,  Carnarvon,  and  Bangor        .  206               !^06  ? 

Bristol  Brigade,  formed  1874 ....  69                112 


Total    ....        667  1,002 

*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  movement  maintains  its  position, 
and  that  at  Liverpool  it  has  developed  itself  very  much. 

*  Both  at  London  and  Liverj)ool  the  condition  of  the  Brigade  is 
excellent.  The  Volunteers  drill  with  celerity  and  precision,  and  are 
extremely  zealous.  They  cheerfully  conform  to  discipline,  and  are 
desirous  of  improving  themselves  in  every  way  when  embarked  for 
their  annual  drill. 

*  I  have  not  inspected  the  Bristol  Brigade  this  year,  but  the 
Returns  show  a  number  of  only  50  "  eflBcient "  against  62  "  non- 
eflBcient." 

*  Though  I  concur  generally  in  the  views  expressed  by  my  prede- 
cessor, it  is  diflBcult  to  define  the  exact  duties  to  which  these 
Volunteers  would  be  applied  in  case  of  war :  much  would  depend 
upon  the  localities  of  the  different  corps.  For  instance,  the  detach- 
ments at  Hastings  and  Brighton  would  not  be  likely  to  be  called  on 

'  1876 :  60  officers  and  men  at  Brighton.  66  officers  and  men  at  Hastings. 
1878 :  46  at  Hastings.    66  at  Brighton. 

«  1878:  36  at  Southport.  39  at  Bangor.  71  at  Carnarvon  (not  formed  till 
after  October  1876). 
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for  the  defence  of  the  estuaries.  They  might  assist-  in  manning  any 
batteries,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  near  the  coast.  In  some  places 
they  might  supply  the  place  of  the  Coastguard  temporarily,  if  that 
force  should  be  suddenly  embarked.  They  might  furnish  guards  at 
rendezvous  and  places  of  embarkation  to  preserve  order.  Many  of  them 
have  become  expert  artillerists. 

*  There  is  one  distinctive  feature  in  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers : 
they  get  no  capitation  grant ;  so  they  defray  all  the  expenses  of  their 
own  uniforms,  and  thus  set  an  excellent  example  to  all  the  seaports 
of  men  who  leam  the  use  of  arms,  and  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
to  discipline,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  useful  citizens  in 
time  of  war  by  contributing  in  person  and  in  purse  to  the  defence  of 
the  coast. 

*  I  think  the  movement  assists  in  making  the  Naval  Service  better 
ap[)reciated  and  understood  at  certain  places,  and  consequently  in- 
creases the  popularity  of  the  Navy  generally,  which,  if  more  seamen 
were  required  for  ships  of  w.ir,  might  be  of  great  value  in  facilitating 
fresh  entries. 

*  I  have,  &c, 
(Signed)  *  Arousrrs  Philumore, 

*  Admiral  Superintendent. 

*  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.' 

Report  of  On  the  comi)letion  of  his  term  of  service  as  Admiral  Superinten- 

Phiiiimore,  dent   of  the    Reserves,  Admiral  Phillimore   addressed  a  gratifying 
^     '  note  to  the  Compiler  on  the  general  condition  of  the  Naval  Volunteer 

force : — 

« 

Naval  Reserves,  1  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. :  November  14,  1879. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Brassey, — I  think  you  will  like  to  see  the  copy  of 
the  letter  I  have  written  to  I^rd  Ashley  about  the  Ix)ndon  Brigade 
of  R.N.A.V. 

*I  have  in  my  farewell  report  to  the  Admiralty  drawn  their 
attention  to  the  slow  but  steady  increase  of  the  force,  thus : — 

Ix)ndon  (including  Brighton  and  Hastings)     . 
Liverpool  (including  Bangor  and  Carnarvon) 
Bristol 


In  1876 

In  1879 

883 

444 

205 

572 

09 

167 

Total 657  1,183 

All  this  without  any  ca})itation  grant  (and  I  think  Jersey  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  will  each  have  their  brigades  in  another  year)  tends  to 
show  clearly  that  there  was  room  for  the  movement.     The  Duke  oC 
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Edinburgh  is  to  relieve  me  on  the  21st,  so  I  must  say  my  farewell  to 
you  from  my  official  capacity. 

*  Yours  sincerely, 

*  Augustus  Phillimore.' 

The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  movement  may  be  regarded 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Navy  and  the  civil  population.  In 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  service  the  Navy  is  necessarily  kept  apart 
from  the  main  stream  of  the  national  life.  The  Navy  wants  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  country.  It  gives  us  in  return  a  share  in  its  traditions, 
and  the  high  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  patriotism,  and  devotion,  which 
we  have  before  us,  and  shall  do  well  to  follow,  in  the  lives  of  Nelson 
and  the  band  of  heroes  by  whom  he  was  siurounded,  and  in  the  long 
succession  of  officers,  who,  without  his  opportunities  of  distinction, 
have  spent  their  lives  in  loyal  service  of  the  country. 

The  admirable  appearance  of  the  Naval  Volunteers  at  Windsor  is 
an  event  so  recent,  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  compilation,  which  is  limited  to  a  reprint  of  former  publica- 
tions. The  views  and  the  labours  of  the  Compiler  in  his  official 
capacity  are  necessarily  of  a  confidential  character.  It  will  be  enough 
for  him  to  say  that  his  interest  in  the  Naval  Volunteers  cannot  be 
weakened  by  his  closer  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Navy. 


'*V^  rn'f:   \aVaL   ESUSlVES. 


D. 

i^mf^^m-  In  V^'^}  th^r  annual  di.Ttribation  •.•f  prize*  in  eoontiction  with  the 

pi^gm.  LJv^rrj/^yJ  KriifSiAf:  of  the  Koval  Xaval  Artillenr  Volunteers  toi^k  place 

•ti!^'/       'ni  J#ritfir/1  H,M,.S.  *  Eagle/     The  following  rejiort  of  the  p^•x^eedings 

j%  from   the  Liver/joof  Dally  Post.     Lieutenant-41'rtminander  E.  S. 

UiUAU  pre-Me/J. 

Li'rijt/rrjant  I\man,  in  addressing  the  audience  with  regard  to 
the  work  done  by  the  eoqr»,  had  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  had  been 
ftatisfa/.'tory,  and  e^^jual  to  what  had  been  d<:»ne  in  previous  years.  As 
regarJed  nuiriFyfrs,  the  corps  was  at  the  present  moment  similar  in 
Mtrength  to  what  it  wa^*  last  year,  and  the  seeming  absence  of  an 
incn^he  might  \h:  ji/;counted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  what 
were  ^'alled  'jiajHir  men '  off  the  list  and  had  added  real  recruits; 
therefore,  they  were  stronger  nither  than  weaker.  The  actual  detail 
of  t  he  work  done  had  l>een  very  satisfactory.  Their  efficiency  was 
e/jual,  if  iK»t  iH.'tter,  than  what  it  had  been  in  [last  years.  He  had 
grrjat  |iUraHiinj  in  thanking  those  who  had  given  the  prizes  for  compe- 
(itioii,  ff>r  thffy  were  dependent  to  a  gi'eat  €*xtent  upon  their  fiiends* 
HijpiKirt  in  that  reH|K'et.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  competition 
for  priz(jH  had  been  greiit,  and  that  the  members  had  turned  up  well 
for  (he  varir>iis  prizes.  After  referring  to  the  great  service  Mr. 
(iriwrhen  liad  rend<;red  in  starting  the  Naval  Volunteer  movement, 
th*r  speaker  waid  if  they  could  get  those  in  high  places  to  recognise 
t  h«t  tlwy  crmld  b(i  of  some  imi)ortance  as  a  defence  to  the  port,  there 
would  hi*  .'I  better  hojK^  for  their  progress  as  a  corps.  The  diflficulty, 
hnwevi'r,  was  that  they  could  not  afford  to  leave  their  home  in  Liver-" 
pool  for  any  h^ngth  of  time,  but  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
whereby  they  HJiouid  not  leave  Liverj)ool  but  assist  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  river,  there  w<>ul<l  b(»  no  diftieulty  in  procuring  as  many 
men  as  might  be  recpiired  as  an  auxiliary  or  help  in  the  defence  of 
the  ]>ort. 

After  distributing  the  prizes,  which  were  read  out  by  Lieutenant 
Sipiire,  K.N., 
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Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  addressed  Prospects 
the  corps.  He  said :  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  Naval 
of  seeing  the  Liverpool  Brigade  of  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  movement. 
in'  my  official  capacity  as  your  honorary  commander.  I  have  seen 
you  at  drill.  I  am  to-day  to  distribute  prizes  to  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  corps.  More  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  the 
present  occasion.  We,  the  original  promoters  of  the  Naval  Volunteer 
movement,  cannot  ^isguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a 
critical  position,  and  has  reached  a  turning-point  in  its  history.  We 
must  either  develop  into  a  permanent,  more  numerous,  and  more 
widely  distributed  force,  or  we  must  go  through  the  painful  process 
of  decay.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  Admiralty,  over  which  Mr.  Goschen 
presided.  The  idea  of  a  sea  militia  is  of  old  date,  and  has  always 
been  popular,  and  when  Mr.  Goschen,  in  two  speeches,  the  one 
delivered  at  Liverpool  and  the  other  at  the  Sailors'  Home  in  London, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  shipowners  and  to  the  seafaring  and  sea-loving 
population  generally,  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  forces  of  the 
Navy,  his  appeal  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty  response.  I  had 
the  honoiu"  of  being  asked  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Naval  Volunteer 
movement  in  London  to  become  the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  Admiralty.  We  were  met  in  a  liberal  and  encouraging  spirit. 
As  a  tentative  measure,  the  Volunteers  were  permitted  to  go  through 
some  preliminary  drill  on  board  the  *  President,'  the  drill-ship  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  London.  It  was  speedily  established  that  they 
were  thoroughly  able  to  carry  out  what  they  had  undertaken — to 
work  naval  guns  and  to  man  and  arm  boats.  The  necessary  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Cod- 
rington,  now  in  command  of  the  Steam  Reserve  at  Portsmouth,  to 
whose  patience,  tact,  and  sound  judgment  the  success  of  the  Naval 
Volunteers  is  largely  due,  we  were  finally  constituted  as  an  integral 
though  subordinate  part  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Crown.  Our 
subsequent  history  must  be  briefly  sketched.  The  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers  are  now  some  1,400  in  number.  Brigades 
have  been  established  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  with  de- 
tached batteries  at  Brighton  and  Hastings,  and  at  Carnarvon  and 
Southport.  The  members  of  the  coq)S  have  been  thoroughly 
instructed  by  the  highly  qualified  men  appointed  for  that  purpose 
from  the  '  Excellent.'  They  have  embarked  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  three  gunboats  which  have  been  annually  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  have  received  the  highest  commendation  from 
the  Admirals  Superintendent  of  the  Reserves,  Sir  Walter  Tarleton 
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and  Admiral  Phillimore,  and  from  the  lieutenants  in  command  of  the 
gunboats.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  I  may  say  that  we 
appreciate  most  highly  the  zeal,  the  public  spirit,  and  the  intelligence 
which  have  been  displayed  by  Lieutenants  Graves,  BeU,  and  Inman, 
who  have  in  succession  held  the  command  in  Liverpool,  and,  indeed, 
by  all  the  oflScers  and  men  who  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Naval  Volunteers.  Having  referred  to  the  more  promising 
features  of  our  past  experience,  I  must  make  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment that  our  exchequer  is  exhausted,  and  that  we  have  to  fece  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  by  casual 
and  uncertain  subscriptions.  The  same  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  the  case  of  the  land-service  Volunteers.  The  first  promoters  of 
the  Naval  Volunteer  movement,  anticipating  that  the  number  re- 
quired would  be  comparatively  small,  and  knowing  that  they  had 
enthusiastic  friends  behind  them,  declined  to  accept  or  to  apply  for 
any  pecuniary  assistance.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
movement  cannot  be  maintained  elsewhere  than  in  I^ondon  without 
the  aid  of  a  capitation  grant.  In  Liverpool  the  liberality  of  the  local 
subscribers  has  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  officers  in  com- 
mand have  been  called  upon  to  defray  expenses  on  a  scale  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  gentleman  without  ample  resources  to 
accept  a  commission.  At  Bristol  the  corps  has  never  been  able  to 
reach-  the  full  strength  of  a  brigade  of  five  hundred  men.  At  the 
outports  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  form  even  the  nucleus  of 
a  harbour-defence  corps  without  a  subsidy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  public  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  applications 
have  recently  been  forwarded  to  the  Admiralty  from  the  officers  in 
command  of  each  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteer  corps, 
praying  for  the  assistance  of  a  capitation  grant.  The  proposal  will 
receive  full  consideration ;  but  no  decision  can  be  taken  until  the 
mixed  naval  and  military  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the 
best  means  of  defending  all  our  commercial  harbours,  has  made  its 
report.  If  the  Volunteers  are  recognised  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  defence  of  our  coasts,  the  Government  will  be  justified  in  granting 
them  the  small  measure  of  assistance  for  which  they  have  at  last 
most  reluctantly  applied.  The  Naval  Volunteer  movement  merits 
encouragement  on  many  grounds.  It  is  an  additional  link  between 
the  Navy  and  the  civil  population.  The  brave  fellows  who  man  our 
fleet  are  of  necessity  a  class  apart,  and  the  Volunteers  who  are  brought 
into  close  contact  with  them  when  under  instruction,  are  the  only 
members  of  the  civil  population  with  whom  the  blue-jackets  are  asso- 
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ciat^d  while  on  active  service.  If  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Navy  to  Prospecu 
be^  associated  with  the  civil  population,  naval  influences  will  be  not  Xavai 
less  valuable  to  the  civilians  who  join  the  Naval  Volunteers.  Disci-  movtmenu 
pline,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty  are  the  root  and  source  of 
naval  eflSciency;  and  it  were  well  for  everyone  of  us  to  receive  a 
training  in  such  a  school  as  the  Navy.  There  are  those  who  view 
with  regret  the  growth  and  tenacity  of  the  Volunteer  movement. 
They  think  it  keeps  alive  a  military  spirit.  Such  a  result  may  be 
regretted  by  philosophers,  but  it  will  not  be  imwelcome  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  We  are  perpetually 
threatened,  and  to  be  prepared  at  all  points  is  the  best  means  by 
which  war  can  be  averted.  It  was  truly  said  by  Lord  Palmerston 
that  a  country  can  never  negotiate  an  honourable  peace  nor  exercise 
a  wholesome  influence  abroad  unless  men  are  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  under  just  provocation  it  can  fight,  and  means  fighting. 
A  high  state  of  civilisation  is  not  without  its  attendant  drawbacks. 
We  should  encourage  everything  which  tends  to  infuse  a  manly  spirit 
and  vigorous  habits  into  our  sedentary  existence.  The  rashness  of 
the  sportsman  in  the  hunting  field  may  rise  into  cool  courage  in  the 
din  of  battle.  If  it  were  only  as  an  athletic  exercise  for  the  young  men 
in  our  seaport  towns,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Naval  Volunteer 
movement  deserves  support.  But  the  drills  and  exercises  of  the 
Volunteers  must  be  viewed  in  a  more  serious  aspect.  Limited  as 
their  sphere  may  be  in  the  active  operations  of  war,  the  assistance 
which  the  Naval  Volunteers  might  be  able  to  render  in  an  emergency 
should  not  be  undervalued.  The  recent  reductions  in  the  number  of 
blue-jackets  in  the  Navy  have  been  explained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  only  allude  to  the  subject  now  in  order  to  state  that  I 
see  no  possibility  of  an  addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  with- 
out a  much  more  considerable  expenditure  than  any  Crovemment  is 
likely  to  propose.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to 
increase  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our  auxiliary  forces.  We 
must  make  the  most  of  our  Naval  Reserves,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  despise  the  services  which  the  Volunteers  are  thoroughly 
capable  of  rendering  in  coast  defence.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
every  effective  Volunteer  sets  free  a  blue-jacket,  a  marine  artilleryman, 
or  a  marine,  to  man  the  fleets  which  must  be  maintained  at  sea  to 
guard  our  communications  and  to  fight  our  battles.  I  may  be  asked 
to  advise  as  to  the  best  policy  for  the  Volunteers  to  pursue  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
agitation.     The   Admiralty  are  in  possession  of  your  views.     It  is 
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obvious  that  their  final  decision  as  to  pecuniary  aid  must  depend  on 
the  report  they  receive  from  the  Harbour  Defence  Committee,  and 
that  report  must  be  materially  aSected  by  the  evidences  which  the 
Volunteers  afford  of  their  capabilities.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Volunteer  movement  when  the  duty  was  more 
imperative  on  every  Volunteer  to  be  regular  in  his  attendance  at 
drill  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  himself  thoroughly  efficient. 


SECTION  VIII. 


STEAM  NAVAL  RESERVE. 
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STEAM  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

Having  dealt  with  the  more  general  question  of  a  supply  of  sea- 
men and  oflScers,  our  Steam  Reserve  cannot  be  entirely  omitted  from 
consideration.  In  a  Parliamentary  Paper  on  the  Supply  of  Coals  to 
the  Navy  allusions  were  incidentally  made  to  the  insufficient  niunber 
of  trained  stokers  in  the  Navy.  Admiral  Willes,  in  a  report  to  the 
Admiralty  as  Commodore  of  the  Reserve  Squadron  on  August  16, 1870, 
made  the  following  observations  : — *  The  amount  of  smoke  made  by 
the  Reserve  Squadron  during  the  late  cruise  might  be  attributed  to 
bad  stoking.  I  have  for  a  long  time  studied  the  probable  state  of 
the  engine-room  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  war.  So  far  as  the  ships 
of  the  Reserve  Squadron  are  concerned,  some  few  would  have,  in 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  stokers  allowed  them,  some  able 
stokers,  although  much  out  of  practice,  from  the  shore  force,  with 
the  addition  of  raw  hands  from  the  Steam  Reserve,  whilst  others 
would  have  nothing  but  raw  hands  in  addition  to  the  present  nucleus. 
Ships  in  the  Channel  Squadron  could  not  have  more  than  one-half 
good  stokers  to  hand,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  indiflferent  stoking 
would  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.'  Again,  in  the  report 
of  the  Engineer-Assistant  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  trials  of  coal  in 
Indian  troop-ships,  we  are  told  that  in  the  *  Serapis  '  half  the  comple- 
ment of  stokers  were  second-class  landsmen,  who  had  to  be  taught, 
and  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  *  Crocodile.'  Admirals 
Elliot  and  Ryder,  in  their  report  on  the  designs  of  our  ships  of  war, 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  unsatisfactory  force  of  stokers  in  the  Navy, 
of  whom  they  stiy  that  they  are  not  only  insufficient  in  number,  but 
also  of  very  inferior  physique.  In  the  Crimean  War,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  engineers  who  had  had  experience  in  driving  high- 
pressure  engines,  many  incompetent  men  were  appointed.  So  it 
will  always  be  when  an  emergency  occurs,  and  there  are  no  Reserves 
on  which  we  can  rely.  It  is  true  that  in  the  event  of  war  it  is 
always  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  engineers  and  stokers  from  the 
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mercantile  marine  by  giving  sufficiently  liberal  wages  in  the  Navy. 
But,  in  order  to  attract  men  from  the  mercantile  marine  to  the 
Koyal  Navy,  the  pay  in  the  Royal  Navy  must  be  materially  increased, 
in  defiance,  probably,  of  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  shipowners, 
as  to  the  unequal  competition  which  they  will  suddenly  be  compelled 
to  encounter.  With  the  immense  advantage  that  we  possess  in  the 
great  steam  fleet  of  the  mercantile  marine,  this  country  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  engineers  and 
stokers  for  the  Navy  in  any  emergency,  however  sudden.  A  Steam 
Reserve  should,  therefore,  be  formed,  composed  of  men  who  should 
engage  to  serve  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  when  called  upon  to  join  the 
Navy  in  the  event  of  a  war.  There  are  3,500  engineers  belonging  to 
the  French  Navy,  of  whom,  in  times  of  peace,  the  most  part  are 
allowed  to  serve  in  merchant  steamers  of  any  country,  and  France 
would  be  enabled  by  this  means  to  provide  every  ship  of  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war  with  engineers  in  full  practice. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  stokers  would  enter  the 
Reserve  on  the  same  terms  as  the  seamen.  They  could  have  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  when  the  sea- 
men went  out  in  the  gunboat  attached  to  the  drill-ship,  for  target 
practice,  the  stokers  could  work  the  engines,  under  the  direction  of 
the  engineers.  During  their  four  weeks'  drill,  they  could  go  from 
time  to  time  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  driving  the  engines,  and 
would  receive,  according  to  their  merits,  first,  second,  or  third  class 
certificates. 
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We  need  not  anticipate  a  difficulty  in  finding  officers  to  command 
our  Naval  Coast  Volunteers.  Many  officers  have  been  retired  against 
their  will  under  a  recent  Order  in  Council  at  the  prime  of  life.  It 
would  be  only  just  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
further  services  to  their  country  by  giving  them  charge  of  the 
Reserves, — a  duty  which  many  would  be  happy  to  undertake  for 
a  small  addition  to  their  retired  pay. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Coimcil  of  February 
1870,  for  which  Mr.  Childers  is  responsible,  the  number  of  flag- 
officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  is  to  be  reduced  to  50 ; 
captains,  150  ;  commanders,  200 ;  and  lieutenants,  600.  Assuming 
that  a  considerable  number  of  new  appointments  may  be  created  in 
connection  with  the  Naval  Eeserve,  the  staff  of  officers  allowed  under 
the  Order  of  Council  is  more  than  sufficient  for  our  peace  require- 
ments. It  is  painful  to  many  officers  to  sever  their  connection  abso- 
lutely with  the  Navy,  even  when  they  have  no  desire  to  serve  unless 
in  the  emergency  of  war.  They  should  be  invited  to  enrol  them- 
selves on  a  reserved  list,  composed  of  officers  who,  in  consideration  of 
certain  advantages  in  the  rate  of  their  half-pay,  would  consent  to 
waive  all  further  claim  for  employment  during  peace,  but  would 
engage  to  serve,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  in  time  of  war.  By 
this  means,  our  resources  for  expanding  the  Navy  would  remain 
unimpaired;  while  officers,  who  were  unable  to  find  occupation 
outside  their  own  profession,  would  command  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  employment. 

The  appointment  of  a  staff  of  officers  to  command  and  organise 
the  Reserves  would  be  another  useful  application  of  the  energy  of  our 
half-pay  officers.  It  is  certain  that  close  and  intelligent  supervision 
by  a  permanent  staff  of  inspecting  officers  would  promote  efficiency ; 
while  the  personal  intercourse  between  the  officers  and  men  would 
establish,  in  the  seamen  of  the  Reserve,  a  greater  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  Navy,  and  create  habits  of  discipline. 
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I  am  induced,  in  deference  to  the  strong  opinions  of  many  naval  Lord  Fit«- 
officers,  and  specially  to  the  views  which,  as  I  h^ve  been  informed,     *  '°^' 
were  entertained  by  the  late  Lord  Fitz-Hardinge,  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  giving  the  command  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  to 
the  Coastguard,  and  making  it  a  special  and  separate  branch  of  our 
naval  service,     I  abandon  my  first  idea  with  the  less  reluctance, 
because,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  drill  and 
command  of  this  force  could  be  carried  out  efficiently,  and  at  a 
trifling  cost  to  the  country,  by  half-pay  and  retired  officers,  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  devote  their  enforced  leisure  to  the  good 
of  their  country.     I  have  been  informed  by  retired   officers  that 
employment  in  connection  with   our  coast   defence  service,   even 
without  additional  pay,  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  many  of  their 
number.     The  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  flow  of  promotion  through 
the  Navy  has  led  to  the  enforcement  of  rules  for  compulsory  retire- 
ment, which  have  come  hardly  upon  numerous  officers  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  and  animated  by  an  earnest  zeal 
in  their  profession.     It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  from  the  retired  Ust  qualified  in  every  respect  to  command 
the  Coast  Defence  Reserve,  and  only  a  trifling  addition  to  the  hand- 
some pensions  now  given  would  be  expected.     Indeed,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  mere  sense   of  being  still  connected  in   a  useful 
capacity  with  the  naval  profession,  instead  of  being  unwillingly  and 
for  ever  placed  on  the  shelf,  would  be  an  immense  gratification  to 
naval  officers  who  had  been  compelled  to  retire, 

A  naval  officer,  who  cordially  approves  the  scheme  herein  set  forth.  Letter 
informs  me  that  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  he  was  relieved  by  the  bounty  retired 
of  the  country  from  the  misery  entailed  on  him  by  the  wretched  <>***'• 
half-pay  of  10«.  6d.  a  day,  supplemented  by  his  small  private  means. 
But,  for  his  retired  pay  of  465f.  a  year,  he  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  command  a  training  ship  under  the  Board  of  Trade ;  or,  with 
allowances  for  a  house,  a  horse,  and  travelling  expenses,  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  command  a  district.     In  conclusion,  my  corre- 
spondent, a  captain  on  the  retired  list,  observes  :  *  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  fit  for  tropical  service,  or  for  a  cruise  in  the  winter  off 
Brest,  but  I  am  qualified,  nay,  better  qualified  than  I  was  twelve  years 
ago,  from  sobered  temper  and  experience,  to  train  boys,  and  to  deal 
with  men  of  the  Reserve  Forces.    1  cannot  but  think  the  State  should 
have  some  return  for  the  liberal  salary  I  receive,  and  which  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  give.* 

The  formation  of  an  able  staff  of  superior  officers,  in  connection  Flag  offi- 
with  the  Reserves,  is  the  best  and  only  guarantee  for  their  efficiency.  Swerve. 

Y  2 
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Ten  years  ago,  when  provision  was  made  for  Reserve  forces  numbering 
in  the  total  21,200  men,  the  highest  appointment,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Reserve,  was  that  of  Controller  of  the  Coastguard, 
an  appointment  which  was  held  by  a  post-captain  in  the  Navy.  In- 
specting Officers  for  the  Reserves  would  render  valuable  service. 

Seeing  that  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  at  each  of  the  naval 
ports,  an  office  which  cannot  be  compared  in  importance  with  that 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Reserves,  is  always  held,  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  hy  an  admiral  of  high  rank,  there  was  an  obvious  inconsis- 
tency in  entrusting  the  superior  command  of  the  Reserves  t)  one  post- 
captain.  That  inconsistency  has  been  removed  by  the  appointment 
of  an  admiral  to  command  the  Reserves.  With  a  larger  staff  of  com- 
manding officers  the  efficiency  of  the  Reserves  would  be  still  more 
thorcJughly  secured. 

Valuable  results  would  follow  from  a  closer  and  more  continuous  in- 
spection of  our  Reserves  for  coast  defence  by  exi)erienced  flag  officers. 
The  admirals  in  command  of  the  Reserve  should  be  constantly  on  the 
move,  inspecting  the  scattered  forces  under  their  charge,  and  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  accessible  points  on  the  coast,  and 
with  the  best  means  of  defending  them  from  attack  by  a  combination 
of  our  naval  and  military  resources.  The  flag  commands  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  and  Coastguard  Volunteers,  and  the  Controllership  of 
the  Coastguard  ought  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  very  highest 
appointments,  and  should  be  given  to  some  of  the  ablest  admirals  in 
the  service.  In  the  absence  of  supervision  by  officers  of  high  rank, 
specially  appointed  for  that  duty,  who  could  both  effectually  superin- 
tend the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  force,  suggest  improvements  in 
its  organisation,  and  supply  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
Admiralty,  in  which  both  the  men  of  the  Reserves  and  the  country 
could  have  confidence,  the  large  outlay  on  our  Reserves  did  not  at 
first  produce  such  a  result  as  the  naval  service  and  the  taxpayers 
might  fairly  have  anticipated.  A  very  different  policy  has  prevailed 
in  the  organisation  of  the  staff  for  our  Volunteers  on  shore.  An 
admiral  sent  on  an  occasional  tour  of  ins^jection  is  not  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  an  officer  of  equal  rank  especially  devoted  to  the  duty. 
An  officer  holding  a  high  command  in  the  Reserve  would  feel  that 
his  professional  reputation  was  intimately  involved  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  branches  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy;  and  he 
would  be  stimulated  in  the  highest  degree  to  bring  all  his  experience 
and  professional  knowledge  to  bear  u}X)n  the  effectual  execution  of 
his  important  duties. 
Mr.  W.  a  While  the  command  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  active  service  would  de- 
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vdve  principally  on  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  we  may  confidently  look 
to  the  merchant  service  to  supply  a  large  number  of  valuable  officers. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  in  his  inde- 
]:)endent  report  as  a  member  of  the  Manning  Commission,  said: — 
*  There  are  now  in  the  merchant  service  a  large  number  of  well- 
educated  men,  of  a  good  social  position.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  they  have  been  tested  in  navigation  and  sea- 
manship as  severely  as  naval  officers  before  a  public  board.  .  .  . 
The  masters  in  the  merchant  service  would  become  lieutenants  in 
no  way  inferior  to  many  of  the  officers  now  in  the  Royal  Navy.  . 
The  formation  of  a  reserve  of  offi(;ers,  as  well  as  of  men,  from  the 
merchant  ser\4ce,  to  meet  the  emergency  we  have  to  provide  against, 
would  conduce  materially  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
reserve  of  seamen.  These  officers  of  the  Reserve  would  in  fact  be- 
come voluntary  recruiting  officers  for  the  Navy.' 

An  important  step  has  recently  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  1872,  Mr. 
Goschen  said: — 

*  There  is  nothing  in  which  those  connected  with  the  Royal  Navy  Midship- 
are  more  interested  than  in  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  country,  p|^^^^ 
both  as  regards  officers  and  men.     I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  source  of 

the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  the  Royal  Navy  to  see  a 
close  relationship  established  between  that  service  and  such  institutions 
as  the  "  Worcester  "  and  the  "  Conway."  A  wish  has  been  expressed 
and  put  before  the  Admiralty  that  steps  should  be  taken,  by  which 
we  may  utilise  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  those  who  have 
been  trained  on  board  those  ships ;  and  I  am  now  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  select  a  certain  number  of  cadets  from  the  "  Worcester,"  in 
order  to  make  them  midshipmen  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.' 

The  policy  indicated  by  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  followed  up  by  his  Order  in 
successors,  and  new  regulations  have  quite  recently  been  issued.  The  jun"  2a 
Order  in  Council  of  June  28,  1880,  runs  as  follows: —  ^^^• 

*  Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a  memorial  from 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, dated  the  19th  of  June  1880,  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
viz. : — "  Whereas  your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  by  your  Order  in 
Council  of  15th  October  1872,  to  establish  the  rank  of  midshipman  in 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  whereas  it  has  in  our  opinion  become 
advisable  to  make  provision  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  deserving 
of  these  midshipmen  to  the  higher  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  although 
not  fully  qualified  for  that  rank  under  existing  regulations,  and  for 
the  removal  from  the  list  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  those  mid- 
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fihipmen  who  have  either  failed  to  obtain  their  certificates  in  the 
mercantile  marine  suitable  to  their  age,  or  to  keep  up  their  drills,  we 
ino»t  humbly  submit  that  your  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased 
by  your  Order  in  Council  to  establish  the  following  regulations : — 

*"1.  Midshipmen  Royal  Naval  Reser\e  who  formerly  passed 
through  a  course  of  training  in  the  *  Worcester'  or  *  Conway,'  to  be 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  on  completing 
six  years'  ser\'ice  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  provided  (a)  that  they 
hold  master's  or  chief  mate's  certificates  of  competency  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  (6)  that  they  are  not  in  arrear  in  their  drill 
and  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
drill  ships,  that  they  are  competent  to  instruct  and  drill  men  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  (c)  ITiat  they  have  followed  the  sea  service 
as  their  profession  throughout  the  time  they  have  served  as  midship- 
men in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

* "  2.  The  names  of  midshipmen  who  fail  to  obtain  these  qualifi- 
cations for  promotion  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  be  removed  from 
the  lists  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  except  in  any  special  case  to  be 
judged  by  us,  where  prolonged  service  abroad  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  qualify  under  these  regulations." 

^  Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  memorial  into  consideration, 
was  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  approve 
of  what  is  therein  proposed.  And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
herein  accordingly. 

*  C.  L.  Peel.' 


Sbirt 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  efficiency  of  the  mercantile  officers 
for  naval  commands  would  be  materially  increased  if  the  same  privi- 
leges were  given  to  them  which  are  granted  to  the  land-service 
volunteers.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  officers  to  be 
attached  to  H.M.S.  *  Excellent'  or  *  Cambridge,'  in  order  to  acquire 
practical  acquaintance  with  their  duties.  In  granting  such  facilities 
the  Admiralt)'  would  be  providing  for  the  Reserves  the  same  instruc- 
tion which  the  military  authorities  afford  to  the  Volunteer  officers 
of  the  land-service  when  attached  to  a  regiment  of  the  regular 
forces. 

In  France  it  has  alwa>s  been  considered  an  important  object  of 
naval  policy  to  preserve  a  close  connection  between  the  Navy  and  the 
mercantile  marine. 

In  his  speech,  on  February  19,  1877,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Maritimes,  Vice-Admiral  the  Comte 
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de  Gueydon  enlarged  on  the  importance  of  a  reserve  in  the  mercantile 
marine  for  the  war  Navy. 

*  The  importance,'  he  said,  *  of  the  dilties  of  merchant  captains  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  France.  The  merchant  service  has 
given  to  the  country  Jean  Bart,  Duguay-Troiiin,  and  a  host  of  illus- 
trious names.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  attract  men  of  superior  talent  into  a  career  which  offers  so  many 
opportunities  as  the  sea.  Experienced  officers  are  urgently  needed 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  fit  out  the  fleet  in  reserve.  Captains 
in  conmiand  of  large  merchant  ships  are  no  longer  fitted  as  in  former 
days  to  take  their  place  as  lieutenants  in  armoured  raxns.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  form  a  cadre  of  officers  of  reserve,  for  which  officers 
should  be  eligible  after  one  year's  service  in  the  Navy ;  and  on  passing 
a  suitable,  examination  as  a  mark  of  recognition,  officers  of  Reserve 
should  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  having  the 
relative  rank  of  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  lieutenant.  They  would 
be  allowed  to  wear  a  uniform  on  occasions  when  officers  of  the  Navy 
in  the  mail  service  are  allowed  to  wear  it.' 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  no  encoumgement  has  hitherto  Honorary 
been  given  to  shipowners,  marine  superintendents,  or  masters  in  the  Naval 
merchant  service,  to   exert  themselves   to  obtain  recruits  for   the  to^ip^ 
Reserves.     If  such  persons  would  give  a  preference  to  Reserve  men,  ^J^^  ""** 
when  shipping  crews ;  especially  if,  in  those  services  which  the  sea-  «uperiiit«n- 
men  esteem  the  most  highly — the  great  lines  of  mail  steamers — only 
seamen  of  the  Reserve  w^ere  allowed  to  enter  as  able  seamen  :  such 
a  regulation  would  have  an  immense  effect  in  stimulating  enrolments 
in  the  Reserve.     As  an  inducement  to  those  on  whose  favoimible 
opinion  the  Reserve  depends  so  much,  some  reward  should  be  given 
for  the  exercise  of  their  influence.     The  most  obvious  reward  should 
be  a  step  of  rank  in  the  Reserve. 

Similarly,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  Registrars,  on  whom 
so  much  depends,  to  exert  themselves  to  induce  recruits  to  enter  the 
Reserve,  their  services  might  be  recognised  by  giving  them  the  rank 
of  honorary  paymaster  in  the  force. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  organising  a  Colonial  Naval 
Reserve  should  have  been  deferred  to  the  present  time.  The  growth 
of  our  Colonial  Empire  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  resources,  out  of 
which  such  a  force  could  be  created,  have  only  lately  been  called  into 
existence. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  recent  volume  on  the 
resources  of  modem  countries,  that  none  of  the  colonies  were  of  great  Growth  of 
promise  before  1845.  Canada  languished ;  New  South  Wales — then  ^^<>«^*- 
including  Victoria  and  Queensland — was  a  feeble  settlement,  still 
troubled  by  a  residuum  of  transported  criminals ;  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  almost  Dutch.  The  total  English  population  of  the  whole 
of  our  foreign  possessions  did  not,  in  1850,  exceed  2,003,000.  The 
population  of  these  colonies  has  at  least  quadrupled  in  thirty  years,  and 
in  some  cases  is  tenfold  what  it  was  in  1845. 

Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  now  being  held  in  Paris  will  see  abun- 
dant and  gratifying  proofs  of  the  marvellous  development  of  our  Parfg  Ex- 
colonies,  and  of  their  ability  to  provide  adequate  means  of  self-defence.  j^!l'**"' 
The  Australian  Governments  have  wisely  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  the  world  their  varied  and  valuable  products.  From 
New  South  Wales  we  have  copper,  silver,  lead,  marble,  tin,  slate,  and 
opals,  wine — including  all  the  varieties  of  the  French  and  German 
vineyards — tobacco,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  wool.  From 
Western  Australia  we  find  leather,  timber,  silk,  coal,  lead,  and  wines. 
Victoria,  which  boasts  of  800  varieties  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs, 
exhibits  also  coal,  wines,  and  cloth  manufactures.  She  reminds  us, 
by  means  of  pyramidal  models,  of  the  value  of  her  productions  of  gold, 
and  of  the  exceptional  good  fortune  of  certain  adventurers.  From 
the  Cross  Reef  Mine  l,000,000i.,  from  the  Long  Tunnel  221,262 
ounces,  from  the  Port  Phillip  Company's  workings  l,500,000i.  have 
been  extracted.  Queensland  exhibits  malachite,  gold,  copper,  cinna- 
bar, chrome,  iron,  plumbago,  and  antimony,  sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  maize, 
tobacco,  silk,  and  wool.  Lastly,  South  Australia  exhibits  copi>er,  tin, 
vines,  timber,  leather,  wool,  and  tobacco. 
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The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Registrar-General  of  New 
South  Wales,  gives  the  latest  Australian  statistics. 

With  such  evidences  of  progress  before  us,  we  are  justified  in  form- 

AUfiTKALASUI 

Sfatisttcal  Return  showing  the  Relative  Positions  atid  Aggregdi 


Area  in  square  miles 
Estimated  mean  population  of 

1879     .... 
Revenue  of  1870 
Proportion  of  revenue  of  1879 

raised  by  taxation 
Rate  of  taxation  per  head  of 

population     . 
Value  of  imports  ior  1879 
Value  of  imports  per  head  of 

the  population 
Value  of  exports  for  1879 
Value  of  exports  per  head  of 

the  population 
Total  value  of  trade,  imports 

and  exports  . 
Value  of  trade  per  head  of  the 

population     .         .         .         . 
Miles  of  railway  open,  December 

31, 1879 
Miles  of  railway  in  course  of 

construction,  Dec.  .31,  1879 
Miles  of  telegraph  lines  open 

Decembers],  1879 
Miles  of  telegraph  wire  open 

Decembers],  1879 
Miles  of  telegraph  in  course  of 

construction,  Dec.  31 , 1 879 : — 
Length  of  lines  (miles) 
„        wire  (miles) 
Number  oif  acres  under  crop  in 

1879     ... 
Number  of  horses  in  1879 
cattle 
sheep 

.,»  pigs       .    n 

Estimated  popidation  on  Dec 

31    1879 
Public  debt  on  Dec.  31, 1879 
Rate  of  indebtedness  per  head 

of  population 


1) 


Name  op  Colony 


New  South  Wales 


310,937J 

714,012 
£4,475,059 

£1,272,721 

£].  15«.  7Jrf. 
£14,198,847 

£19.  17«.  Sid. 
£13,080,819 

£18.  Gs,  0}fl. 

£27,285,606 

£38.  4*.  3Jrf. 

736 

286 


7,517i 


12,426 


497J 
4973 

aS5,641 

360,a38 

2,914,210 

20,043,392 

256,020 

734,282 
£14,937,419 

£20.  Os.  lOjrf. 


Victoria 


88,198 

888,600 
4,621,520 » 

1,730,088 

£1.  19/».  4Jrf.2 
£16,035,538 

£16.  18#.  5|rf. 
£12,454,170 

£14.  Os.  4d, 

£27,489,708 

£30.  18*.  9id, 

1,126 

741 

3,155 

5,736 


23 
47 

1,688,275 

216,710 

1,129,358 

8,651,775 

144,733 

899.a33 
£20,050,753 

£22.  68,  lOJrf. 


Soatb  Australia 


380,070 

265,087 
£1,662,498 

£526,366 

£2.  U.  Sd, 
£5,014,150 

£19.  ISs,  Hd 
£4,762,727 

£18.  ISs.  M. 

£9,776,877 

£38.  69.  e^d. 

650 

252i 

4,303^ 

6,934 

860 
1,010 

2,271,058 
130,062 
266,217 

6,140,396 
90,648 

269,287 
£6,606,760 

£25.  9s,  Qid, 


»  For  the  financial  year  ended  June  .30,  1879. 

•  This  rate  has  been  calculated  according  to  the  mean  population  of  the  finftncial  year 
ended  June  30,  1879  (878,243). 
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ing  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities  in  the  Anti^KKles.  The  page  of  their  history  is 
short,  but  they  are  a  vigorous  and  energetic  people,  eager  to  embrace 

Colonies. 

Impartanee  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  at  t/te  close  of  the  Year  1879. 


NA3IK  or  Colony 

QiwenHUiKl 

609,520 

Tasmania 

1 

Weftt(»m 
Australia 

Total 

New  ZtnUand 

Total 

for  AiMtralaffiao 

Culon'eii 

26,216 

1,000,000 

2,474,940J 

ia5,342 

2,580,282J 

214,180 
£1,461,824 

111,208 
£376,367 

28,668' 
£196,316 

2,21 1 ,656 
£12,792,683 

448.124 
£3,134,905 

2.659,770 
£15,927,488 

£031,289  • 

£236,404 

£88,330 

£4,485,198 

'          1 

£1,441,838 

£6,927,036 

£2.  \Ss.  Uid. 
£3,080,889 

£2.  2s.  Qd. 
£1,267,476 

£3.  U.  7id. 
£407a>99 

£2.  Os.  Sid. 
£39,004,198 

£3.  4s.  4d. 

i'8,374,585 

£2.  4s.  Sid. 
£47,378,783 

£14.  7s.  Sid. 
£3,434,a34 

£11.  7«.  Uid. 
£1,301,097 

£14.  48.  }^d. 

£494,883 

i'17.  12^r.  8.}^. 
£35,533,730 

£18.  \:is.9d. 
£5,74:3,120 

£17.  16».  3rf. 
£41,276,866 

£10.  Os.  8rf. 

tMl.  hU  lljrf. 

£17.  6*.  3d. 

£10.  1*.  3Jrf. 

£12.  16».3Jrf. 

£16.  lOs.  4^. 

£0,614,923 

£2,5a':<,572 

£902,182 

£74,637,928 

£14,117,711 

£88,656,a39 

£30.  Ss.  ^d. 

£23.  Is.Ud. 

1 

£31.  9*.  4J</. 

£33.  14«.  0\d. 

£31.10jr.0Jrf. 

£:33.  6s.  7^d. 

603 

172  J 

72 

3, 107  J 

1,171 

4,3:J8i 

305 

— 

19J 

937i 

937i 

5,871 

731 

1,50^  J 

23,230J 

3,0J6 

26,841  J 

7,891 

94:) 

1,580  J 

34,510  J 

9,300 

43,816J 

• 

1                U 
14 

3i 

7 

1,388  J 
1,0/ o-{ 

1,388^ 
1,5763 

101,052 

lrt;i,08.3 

2,800,0.3:^ 

o,co5,o;u 

04,680 

15ri.l84 

24,578 

129,091 

1,834,441 

38,312 

05,491  J 
32,411 
00,017 
1,10J>,8(K) 
20,397 

4,91 7,701  J 
920,872 

7,300,120 

62,844,898 

014,702 

2,218,782* 

137,7(58* 

678,430* 

13,069,:338* 

207,:j37  * 

7,136,483? 

1,004,040 

7,878,666 

65,914,236 

822,039 

217,a51 
£10,190,160 

112,409 
£1,780,800 

28,0(58 
!      £361, (XX) 

2,251,890 
£53,937,872 

46^3,72J) 
£23,968,311 

2,715,619 
£77,896,183 

£40.  \(U.  OJr/. 

1 

£15.  17«.  >W. 

't'l2.  11*.  HW. 

123. 19*.  OJr/. 

£61.iaj.3K 

e2S.  13*.  S\d. 

*  ropiilatfon  on  DecomVvr  .31. 

*  Includes  1,405,018  acres  after  havinj?  }>ecn  broken  up,  including  such  as  in  hay,  but  ex- 
cluijivc  of  1,936,281  acres  of  grass-JK)wn  lands  which  had  not  previously  been  broken  up. 

*  According  to  the  returns  of  March,  1878. 
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NeoMsity 
for  organ- 
ising 
means  of 
defence. 


Li^iit. 

Kardley* 

Wilmut. 


every  opportunity  afforded  by  a  bountiful  nature,  and  labouring 
valiantly  in  the  spirit  of  their  well-chosen  motto,  *  Advance  Australia.' 

The  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  when  the  colonies  should  be 
reminded  of  their  obligations,  to  provide  for  their  own  self-defence, 
and  of  their  duty  to  take  a  part  in  those  naval  and  military  prepara- 
tions, the  cost  of  which  should  be  borne  in  due  proportions  by  the 
whole  empire. 

The  necessity  for  the  organisation  of  a  Naval  Reserve  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  has  been  recognised  by  many  writers  and  by 
several  gallant  officers,  who  have  delivered  lectures  on  this  subject 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.  The  brothers 
Colomb  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  urging  the  need  of  such  a 
force.  They  have  shown  what  are  the  strategical  points  which  are  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
have  earnestly  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  examine  the  subject. 

In  his  essay  selected  for  publication  by  the  judges  appointed  to 
award  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
Lieut.  Eardley-Wilmot  insists  very  earnestly  on  the  question  of 
colonial  defence : — 

*  Though  England  has  never  carried  on  a  defensive  warfare,  in  so 
far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  but  has  always  exhibited  a  vigorous 
offensive  movement  as  the. best  defence,  yet  in  the  contingency  of  an 
enemy's  force  eluding  our  vigilance  and  appearing  off  any  of  our  pos- 
sessions, there  should  exist  some  defensive  organisation  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance. 

*  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  colonies  possess  this,  and  also  that 
we  were  somewhat  hasty  in  withdrawing  our  troops  till  such  had  been 
assured. 

*  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island  would  be  practically 
helpless  in  case  of  attack,  for  six  years  ago,  when  I  was  stationed  in 
the  Pacific  (and  the  state  of  things  is,  I  think,  still  unchanged)  there 
was  not  a  single  fortification,  or  gun  mounted We  must  en- 
deavour to  provide  something  out  of  the  materials  at  banc).  A 
country  like  Canada  has  great  resources  in  this  respect.  An  extended 
frontier  and  vast  fisheries  give  her  a  seafaring  ix)pulation  numerically 
large.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  Naval  Militia.  Give 
them  training,  and  you  have  a  reliable  force  in  time  of  need.  But 
before  dealing  with  this  })art  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine— 1st.  What  points  are  to  be  strengthened;  2nd.  In  what 
manner  they  shall  be  defended. 

*  For  the  defence  of  colonial  hai'bours  we  require  vestjels  carrying 
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the  heaviest  guns,  and  protected  by  armour-plating  of  average  thick- 
ness. Attached  to  these  vessels  should  be  a  certain  number  of  gun- 
boats, carrying  one  heavy  gun,  with  sufficient  beam  to  give  a  steady 
platform,  without  aiming  at  great  speed,  a  quality  not  essential  to 
harbour  defence. 

*  Furthermore,  torpedoes  must  be  largely  made  use  of.  To  supply 
the  men  to  work  these  various  weapons,  I  would  suggest  that  our 
principal  colonies  have  a  small  standing  Navy,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  ships  in  order  and  for  training,  and  that  a  Reserve  be  formed, 
similar  to  our  own  Naval  Reserve. 

*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  little  can  be  done  without  material 
assistance  from  this  country  in  some  shape  ;  and  we  could  well  aSbrd 
a  certain  sum  annually  for  such  an  object,  in  addition  to  turning 
over  to  our  colonies  guns  and  ships  that  we  no  longer  require.' 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  line  indicated  by  these  suggestions,  These  re- 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present  moment  contemplating  the  pos-  uod™"* 
sibility  of  war,  and  utterly  unprepared  with  the  means  of  defending  neglected, 
the  important  outlying  members  of  the  empire  by  those  local  forces 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  organised.     Readers  of  the  papers 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  remember  the  imaginary 
but  very  forcible  description,  recently  given  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
of  a  Russian  squadron  performing  a  cruise  of  circumnavigation,  making 
war  on  all  our  most  valuable  settlements,  and  winning  a  series  of 
inglorious  triumphs  by  levying  black  mail  on  rich  seaports  which 
could  offer  no  resistance.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  found  more  difficult 
to  carry  out  such  a  series  of  operations  than  to  describe  them  with 
the  ready  pen — which  Sir  Garnet  so  well  knows  how  to  use — but  the 
bare  conception  of  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  unendurable 
alike  to  the  people  of  the  mother-country  and  of  her  dependencies. 

From  an  imperial  point  of  view,  the  best  defence  of  the  colonies 
consists  in  a  powerful  Navy ;  and  it  is  because  the  naval  service  is 
constituted  in  part  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  that  we  may 
reasonably  claim  for  all  our  dependencies  contributions  in  equitable 
proportions,  to  be  mutually  and  amicably  determined,  towards  the 
naval  expenditure  of  the  country. 

The  latest  tables,  showing  the  progress  of  British  mercantile  Colonial 
shipping,  give  the  total  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  British  J^*  ^ 
Empire  at  8,133,837  tons,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
only  at  6,336,360  tons.  The  difference  between  these  amounts 
(1,800,000  tons)  represents  a  total  tonnage  for  the  colonies  but 
slightly  inferior  to  the  combined  tonnage  of  the  French  and  German 
Empires. 
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begun. 


The  statistical  tables,  which  have  recently  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  contain  gratifying  evidences  of  the  lapid  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  our  colonial  shipping.  I  give  a  few  figures  to  show  how 
widely  distributed  and  elastic  are  the  resources  from  which  our 
Imperial  Navy  might  be  recruited,  if  Naval  Reserves  were  organised, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  in  our  colonial  possessions. 

Tmmage  of  Vessels  on  the  Register, 


Colony 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1876 

Victoria    . 

1  Steamers 

0,008 

10,622 

12,666 

1  SailinfT  vessels . 

52.970 

55,088 

61,228 

Port  Adelaide    . 

Total  tonnage . 

17,048 

22,301 

22,866 

Tasmania  . 

i  Steamers 

2,422 

3,135 

2,773 

(  Sailing  vessels . 

15,125 

14,894 

15,544 

New  Zealand 

Total 

27,107 

80,035 

42,025 

Canada 

1  Steam 
1  Sailing    . 

6,783 
1,073,718 

7,192 
1,260,893 

1873    British 
„        Foreign 
1876    British 
Foreign 


» 


Qiieenslftyid, 

Total  tonnago 

Entered  170,173 
5,999 
390,069 
5,165 


» 


11 


n 


Total  tonnage 

Cleared  169,476 
6,876 
362,703 
6,245 


*f 


tf 


ft 


It  must  be  evident  that  the  owners  of  colonial  shipping  will  be 
quite  able  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  cost  of  defending  the 
harbours  from  which  they  trade. 

Hitherto  the  colonies  have  enjoyed  complete  exemption  from 
the  burden  of  military  and  naval  expenditure.  In  an  article  on 
*  The  Defence  of  our  Empire,'  in  the  July  number  of  F'txiser^a  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  Baden-Powell  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  S^mnish  colonists  in  South  America,  and  of  the 
more  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  Colonial  Governments  are  now  beginning  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  local  defence,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  provided 
low  freeboard  ironclad  turret-ships  for  that  purpose.  Victoria  has 
lately  voted  a  sum  of  350,000/.,  together  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
73,000i.,  to  provide  ships,  artillery,  torpedoes,  and  rifles  for  the  local 
defence.  New  South  Wales  has  voted  a  like  sum  for  the  same  object. 
The  colony  has  formed  a  Volunteer  Naval  Brigade  of  250  men,  the 
annual  exi)enditure  on  this  little  force  being  3,916/.  In  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Koyal  Halifax  Yacht  Club, 
iij  a  report  dated  April  14,  1873,  strongly  recommend  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  Naval  Keserve,  a  Coastguard  to  protect  property  in  the 
event  of  shipwreck,  and  a  Lifeboat  Institution. 
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ChUi       . 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

Bolivia   . 

Colombia 


North  America 
West  Indies  . 
Cape 


West  Coast    . 

Australasia 
Straits  and  East 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  <&c. 


BeTenne 

Expenditure  on 
Army  and  Navy 

Population 

£ 

3,800,000 

12,000,000 

4,300,000 

600,000 

3,000,000 

£ 

600,000 

2,600,000 

1,160,000 

390,900 

160,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,800,000 

1,700,000 

800,000 

23,700,000 

4,800,000 

16,^00,000 

4,700,000 
1,660,000 
2,620,000 

230,000 

16,000,000 

2,600,000 

280,000 

— 

4,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,100,000 

(200,000  white) 

630,000 

(1.600  white) 

2,600,000 

3,200,000 

180,000 

£27,930,000 

— 

12,810,000 

These  preliminary  and  spontaneous  eflforts  justify  the  presumj^)- 
tion  that  the  colonial  governments  would  be  fully  prepared  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  expenditure  required  for  any  complete  scheme  of 
naval  organisation  and  defence,  and  we  may  i)ass  on  to  consider  what 
kind  of  force  would  be  most  useful  for  colonial  service. 

No  practical  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  raising  a  Naval 
Beserve  in  the  colonies.  If  it  be  intended  to  provide  the  means 
of  manning  seagoing  ships,  the  Naval  Keserve,  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the  mother-country,  presents  a  model  for 
imitation.  If  coast  and  harbour  defence  alone  is  attempted,  the 
system  of  organisation  adopted  for  the  Eoyal  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers may  be  followed  with  advantage. 

The  most  effective  means  of  defending  the  larger  jx)rts  would  Plans  of 
consist  in  ironclads  or  turret  vessels  rather  than  in  forts.     Captain  cofomb, 
Colomb,  E.N.,  has  urged,  in  his  prize  essay,  that  the  main  object  of  ^•^• 
our  naval  policy  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  our  communications 
by  sea,  and  that  our  coaling  stations  abroad  are  the  principal  strategical 
positions  which  it  is  essential  to  guard.     He  argues  that  this  object 
will  be  best  attained  by  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  seagoing 
fleet,  charged  with  two  great  defensive  functions  :  (1)  that  of  keeping 
the  enemy  in  his  own  ports ;  (2)  that  of  keeping  open  the  great  sea 
routes  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the  empire.     He  considers  that  this 
duty  can  only  be  performed  by  seagoing  vessels,  and  that  the  building 
of  powerful  ships  which  are  not  fully  seagoing,  and  which  are  more 
or  less  incapable  of  maintaining  the  ocean  communications  of  the 
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empire  can  only  be  justified  on  the  assumption  that  the  chief  danger 
to  be  apprehended  lies  in  a  successful  attack  on  our  harbours. 

If  our  enemies  are  to  career  at  will  across  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion, while  we  guard  their  terminations  at  head-quarters,  what,  he 
asks,  will  be  left  us  to  guard  ?  He  puts  much  faith  in  the  seagoing 
fleet  resting  on  the  naval  station  as  a  protective  force,  and  condemns 
with  steady  design  the  idea  of  the  harbour  defence  ship.  Such 
vessels  are  every  whit  as  likely  to  be  withdrawn  as  the  seagoing 
ship,  when  they  are  wanted ;  and  the  only  result  is  that  you  build  a 
bad  seagoing  ship,  when,  had  you  never  considered  harbour  defence, 
you  would  have  built  a  good  one. 

Captain  Colomb  throws  the  local  home  and  colonial  harbour  de- 
fence entirely  on  forts,  and  the  stationary  and  locomotive  torpedoes. 
The  supplemental  local  harbour  defence  corps  is  to  consist  of  Volun- 
teer torpedo  men,  whose  functions  will  be  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  superior  education  and  undoubted  skill  and  daring  of 
the  men,  who  would  be  enrolled  in  such  bodies. 

The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  should  combine  to  create 
a  fleet  of  seagoing  ships,  which  should  be  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
harbours  on  the  Australian  station. 
Austmiian  It  has  been  suggested  by  Captain  Colomb,  R.M.A.,  that  a  dock- 

yard in  the  Australian  colonies  has  become  almost  as  essential  as 
the  dockyards  at  home.  He  suggests  that  such  an  establishment 
should  be  formed  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  Captain  Colomb  urges 
that,  with  our  remaining  dockyards,  and  the  boundless  resources  of 
our  private  trade,  we  should  be  abundantly  able  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  new  ships,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  Navy,  even  in 
times  of  the  most  j)ressing  emergency :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  growing  importance  of  the  Russian  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  the 
extension  of  British  trade  over  most  of  the  islands  in  the  vast 
ocean,  and  the  great  distance  which  separates  our  Australian  terri- 
tories from  the  mother-country,  make  it  highly  desirable  to  establish 
a  dockyard  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
some  contribution  would  be  obtained  from  the  local  governments 
towards  the  expenses  of  such  a  dockyard,  if  established  in  their 
midst.  The  valuable  resources  it  would  afford  to  the  mercantile 
marine  would  present  an  additional  inducement  to  the  colonies  to 
make  a  contribution  towards  its  maintenance. 

Lieutenant  Wilniot,  in  his  essay,  points  out  the  necessity  of  having 
a  dock  capable  of  taking  in  a  large  ironclad  on  every  station.  We 
continually  feel  this  want  at  the  present  time.  How  much  more  should 
we  do  so  in  the  time  of  war  ? 
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Torpedoes  and  torpedo  boats  should  be  provided  for  harbour 
defence.  The  colonial  governments  should  man  the  seagoing  ships 
stationed  in  their  own  harbours  with  their  Naval  Reserves,  and  they 
should  provide  the  pei'sonnel  necessary  for  harboiu-  defence  by  the 
organisation  of  corps  of  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  after  the  model 
of  those  which  have  been  successfully  established  in  London  and 
Liverpool. 

The  number  of  seagoing  ships  and  torpedo  boats  and  the  forces  The 
of  Naval  Reserves  and  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  which  would  be  forThe 
necessary  to  man  them,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  mature   examination  ^^^^^  ?^ 
by  a  Koyal  Commission.     Such  a  commission  should  include,  not  only  ™ust  i» 
officers  of  acknowledged  capability  to  deal  with  technical  questions,   by  a  Royai 
but  representatives,  who  should  be  authorised  to  express  the  views  of  sio™"^"' 
the  colonists,  with  reference  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  would 
be  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  expense. 

I  wish  to  insist  emphatically  on  the  importance  of  the  work  that 
would  devolve  on  such  a  commission.  We  cannot  conceal  from  the 
world  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  colonial  capitals,  all  of  which  lie 
on  the  seaboard.  The  inhabitants  possess  the  courage  and  the  resources 
necessary  to  repeal  an  attack.  But  these  places  are  at  present  defence- 
less. Floating  and  stationary  defences  cannot  be  designed,  a  Naval 
Reserve  or  Militia  cannot  be  created,  without  naval  and  military 
advice.  The  colonies  have  no  body  of  officers  to  assist  them  in  such 
a  task.  It  is  for  the  mother-country  to  take  the  initiative,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  urgent  Imperial  duty  of  preparing  a  scheme  for 
the  mutual  self-defence  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  empire. 

The  defensive  preparations  already  made  in  certain  colonies  will  colonies 
be  appreciated  as  evidences  of  a  gallant  and  patriotic  spirit ;  but  it  ^J^^' 
is  obviously  impossible  that  merely  local  forces  can  be  equal  in  point  efficient 
of  efficiency  to  the  Imperial  Navy.    Of  their  difficulties  in  this  regard  forces 
the  colonial  governments  are  fully  sensible.     Mr.  Baden-Powell,  who  asbistance 
has  lately  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Australian  colonies,  Navyf "^*^ 
in  the  article  in  Fraser's  Magazine^  to  which  t  have  already  alluded, 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  organising  a  Colonial  Navy.     He  tells  us 
that — 

*  When  Sir  W.  Jervois  recommended  the  men  of  Sydney  to  insti- 
tute an  ironclad,  the  wise  men  among  them  saw  that  the  true  course 
was  for  them  to  pay  the  imperial  authorities  to  supply  them  with  an 
ironclad  and  crew  inspired  with  the  discipline,  trained  with  the  skill, 
and  equipped  by  the  progressing  knowledge,  which  is  attainable  only 
in  "large  establishments.''     It  is  a  fresh  acknowledgment  of  the 
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old  truth  ^  diviMOQ  of  labour.''  The  question  wa*  aWy  represeoted  in 
the  colony  at  the  time,  in  the  leading  Sydney  newspaper : — 

^  ^  A  dpadcnodic  alliance  of  o>>l«>Qial  navies,  each  navy  Gooasting 
of  one  ship,  each  commander  equal  in  rank  to  the  others,  and  each 
colony  jealous  of  the  rest,  would  not  be  a  very  formidable  ccMnbination 
for  a  bold,  decisive,  and  dashing  enemy  to  deal  with.  It  would  cost 
the  colonies  no  more  to  have  their  na\'al  defence  under  imperial  than 
under  local  control,  while  they  would  get  much  more  for  their  money 
in  the  sfuipe  of  security ;  and  if  such  an  arrangement  would  be  really 
the  best  in  the  interest  of  colonial  defence,  would  it  not  also  be 
best  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire,  which  is  not  unconcerned  in 
having  its  colonies  well  defended  ?  The  question  is  desening  of  very 
serious  consideration,  because  behind  it  lies  the  application  of  the 
tame  princijile  to  our  land  forces.  \\Tiat  is  true  of  ships  is  true  of 
forts ;  what  is  true  of  blue-jackets  is  true  of  red-jackets." 

*  The  colony  of  Victoria  has  already  given  practical  proof  of 
these  assertions.  The  colonel  in  command  of  her  land  forces  has 
remarked  officially  on  the  inevitable  inefficiency  of  the  arms  and 
equipments,  and  the  difficulties  of  teaching  new  drills  with  a  force 
so  small  in  numbers.  And  with  regard  to  the  powerful  turret-ship 
•*  Cerberus,"  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  called  in  from  time  to  time 
to  insj^ect  her,  have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  entrusting  so  elaborate 
an  engine  to  any  but  skilled  hands.  Her  efficiency,  for  instance, 
would  be  greatly  marred  in  the  present  day,  had  she  no  officer  on 
board  trained  in  the  latest  developments  of  torpedo  warfare.' 

I  am  not  a>mpetent  to  enter  into  the  details  of  such  a  scheme 
as  the  Royal  Commission  which  I  recommend  would  be  enabled  to 
preiiare.  A  degree  of  local  and  professional  knowledge,  to  which  I 
make  no  pretensions,  and  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  combined  in  any 
individual,  would  be  required  in  order  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  plan. 
As  an  example  of  what  might  be  done,  I  will,  however,  venture  to 
refer  to  some  notes  on  the  formation  of  a  Naval  Reserve  in  Canada, 
put  together  after  visiting  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
1872. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  there  are  not  less 
than  87,000  seafaring  men.  In  1872,  about  1,000  decked  vessels 
and  17,000  open  boats,  manned  by  42,000  mec,  were  employed  in 
the  fisheries  alone.  The  recently  published  tables  giwe  the  most 
recent  information  as  to  their  actual  condition  : — 
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Statittics  of  the  Fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  year  1876, 


Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick  . 

Nova  Scotia 

YeMela 
employed 

Hen 

BoaU 
employed 

Men 

11 

134 
236 
616 

46 

660 

1,476 

6,813 

828 
4,626 
3,061 
8,619 

2,322 

9,090 

6,369 

17,906 

996 

7,884 

17,733             36,687 

Total  number  of  men,  43,671. 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  is 
given  as  follows  : — 


Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Newfoundland  . 


94,416 

33-^,  137 

606,761 

1,101,220 

62,276 

1,326,036 


The  st4\tistic8  of  the  fisheries  as  to  boats  and  men  employed  are 
not  given  for  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland.  The  rela- 
tive value,  however,  of  the  produce  justifies  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  fishermen  cannot  fall  short  of  the  figures  quoted  for  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ontario,  It  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Rejwrt  of  Governor 
Hill  for  1872,  that  about  10,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  seal 
fishery  of  Newfoundland.  We  may  therefore  add  to  the  numbers 
already  given  not  less  than  25,000  men  employed  in  fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  will  bring  up  the 
number  of  hardy  fishermen  in  our  North  American  possessions  to  a 
total  of  not  less  than  68,000  men. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1873,  M.  Bourniot,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Senate, 
remarked  that,  *  In  the  men  that  sail  the  fishing  fleets  of  Canada  we 
see  the  elements  of  a  very  powerful  marine,  which  will  be  found 
invaluable  in  times  of  national  danger.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the 
total  strength  which  the  fisheries  employ  throughout  all  British 
North  America  is  composed  of  some  70,000  men.'  M.  Bourniot  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  reason  why  training  ships,  supported 
by  the  local  governments,  should  not  be  started  in  the  colonies  if 
the  system  were  found  to  work  well  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  we  have  done  something  to  prove  how  manifold  are  the  re- 
sources of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  by  transporting 
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7,000  natives  of  India  to  our  island  fortress  in  the  Mediterranean, 
should  we  not  achieve  a  far  greater  thing  if  a  force  of  70,000  seamen 
of  our  own  race  and  language  were  enrolled  as  an  Imperial  Naval 
Reserve  in  our  North  American  dependencies  ?  To  use  a  telling 
motto  attached  to  a  noble  picture  by  a  gifted  modem  English  painter, 
*  It  might  be  done,  and  England  ought  to  do  it.' 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  organisation. 
The  climate  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  throughout  their 
long  winter  season,  is  so  severe  that  it  is  impossible  for  fishermen  to 
follow  their  regular  vocation.  The  long  interval  of  enforced  idleness 
during  winter  would  afford  an  admirable  opix>rtunity  for  regular 
attendance  at  drill,  without  interfering  with  other  lucrative  employ- 
ment. A  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  enrol  these  colonial 
fishermen  in  the  Naval  Reserve  of  the  British  Empire.  They  are 
thoroughly  inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  sea  by  the  severe  weather 
which  frequently  prevails  on  their  native  shore.  They  are  among 
the  most  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  an  opportunity 
of  embarking  for  their  annual  drill  at  a  port  easily  accessible  from 
their  own  homes.  A  vessel  should  be  commissioned  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  training  seamen,  who  have  joined  the  Naval  Reserve 
from  Newfoundland,  from  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
from  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  other  places  on  the  great  river.  The 
vessel  should  be  of  the  corvette  class,  having  a  covered  deck,  in 
which  the  battery  of  guns  would  be  placed.  In  such  a  vessel  the 
drills  might  be  carried  on  with  regularity  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
The  drill  ship  would  be  stationed,  during  midwinter,  at  St.  John's. 
The  harbour  is  admirably  sheltered,  and  a  large  iK)pulation  of  fisher- 
men is  congregated  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  During  a  portion 
of  the  winter  the  drill  ship  should  be  moved  to  other  points  on  the 
coast,  where  the  fishermen  are  settled  in  large  numbers.  Thus  the 
members  of  the  Colonial  Naval  Reserve  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  going  through  the  annual  course  of  drill,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  hardship  of  a  long  sea  voyage  to  St.  John's  in  their  small 
fishing  boats  in  midwinter.  Along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  there 
are  numerous  admirably  sheltered  harbours,  which  are  rarely  frozen 
up.  An  anchorage  might  be  selected  for  the  training  ship  both  in 
Placentia  Bay  and  in  Trinity  Bay,  perfectly  secure,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  large  numbers  of  British  seafaring  men  dispersed 
along  those  distant  shores.  As  the  spring  approached,  and  the 
navigation  was  opened  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  ship  could 
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proceed  from  harbotir  to  harbour  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf.  At  Sydney,  Charlottetown,  and  Gaspe,  many  seamen  could 
be  enrolled  for  the  national  Reserve.  It  should  be  arranged  that  the 
drill  ship  should  visit  the  harbours  mentioned  suflSciently  early  in 
the  season  to  enable  the  seamen  sailing  from  those  jwrts  to  go 
through  their  annual  drills  before  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  fully  open.  The  Reserve  men  might  thus  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  on  board  the  training  ship,  without  suflFering  the 
serious  inconvenience,  which  would  be  felt,  if  they  were  taken  from 
their  employment  afloat  in  the  season  of  open  navigation.  Another 
similar  training  ship  should  be  stationed  at  Halifax,  which  should 
visit  the  numerous  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  the  winter  season,  when  multitudes  of  fishermen 
are  compelled  to  remain  on  shore  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

We  have  not  neglected  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  our 
colonial  population  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  military  re- 
sources. We  have  enrolled  large  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  races 
distinct  from  our  own.  There  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  recruit  for  the  Navy  among  the  vast  numbers  of  loyal  English- 
men, whose  splendid  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  have  carried 
them  far  away  from  their  native  shore  to  settle  on  the  caists  of  our 
Canadian  Dominion. 

This  was  the  policy  recommended  by  Lord  Elgin,  when,  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  argued  with  so  much  force  on  the 
advantages  to  England  and  her  colonies  of  an  intimate  union  between 
them.  *  Is  the  Queen  of  England,'  he  wrote,  '  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  an  empire,  growing,  expanding,  strengthening  itself  from  age  to 
age,  striking  its  roots  into  fresh  earth,  and  drawing  new  supplies  of 
vitality  from  virgin  soils  ?  Or  is  she  to  be,  for  all  essential  pur- 
poses of  might  and  power,  monarch  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
merely  ? ' 

The  establishment  of  a  Naval  Reserve  in  our  North  American  Necessity 
colonies  is  not  only  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  adding  to  our  naval  nwv"or-™ " 
strength  for  imperial  purposes,  but  also  for  defending  the  colonies  «*«^»'»'>o'** 
themselves.     All  our  colonies,  including  India,  should  have  a  de- 
fensive force  of  their  own.     Organisation  beforehand  is  essential  to 
success  in  war.     By  the  bestowal  of  infinite  pains  on  her  military 
system,  Prussia,  which  seemed  for  ever  fallen  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  1815,  and,  after  the  campaigns 
pf  1866  and  1870,  has  become  the  greatest  power  of  Central  Europe. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  scheme  which  I 
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have  advocated  on  this  occasion,  that  it  need  not  involve  ihe  country 
in  a  lavish  expenditure.  It  is  well  to  prepare  in  advance  plans  of 
earthworks,  to  be  thrown  up  when  required,  and  to  organise  corps 
of  Naval  Volunteers.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  undertake 
the  construction  of  the  extravagant  fortresses  that  surround  our 
arsenals  at  home,  or  withdraw  a  single  man  from  the  well-rewarded 
labour  market  of  the  colonies.  To  build  fleets  and  forts,  and  to 
maintain  armies  in  every  dependency  of  the  Crown,  would  be  an 
exhausting  and  an  unnecessary  effort.  I  approve  the  language  held 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1850,  when  he  said  :  *I  believe  that  in  time 
of  peace  we  must  by  our  retrenchment  consent  to  incur  some  risk. 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  choose  to  have  all  the  garrisons  of  all 
your  colonial  possessions  in  a  complete  state,  and  to  have  all  your 
fortifications  secure  from  attack,  no  amount  of  annual  expenditure 
will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  your  object.' 

Since  the  date  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  the  noble  Volunteer 
movement,  one  of  the  most  honourable  features  in  the  recent  history 
of  this  country,  has  been  originated  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
the  voluntary  submission  to  drill  and  discipline  of  large  masses  of 
men,  in  numbers  far  exceeding  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  army, 
was  not  anticipated  by  British  statesmen.  By  the  extension  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  garrisons  can  be  maintained  in  the  largest 
fortresses  and  in  the  most  distant  outposts,  without  adding  in  any 
appreciable  degree  to  the  charges  on  the  imperial  and  colonial 
revenues. 

The  mother-country  could  readily  furnish  a  staflF  of  officers  and 
instructors  for  the  pur^wse  of  training  the  Colonial  Naval  Reserves* 
The  number  of  officers  required  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
force  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  raise.  In  whatever  numbers 
they  may  be  wanted,  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  active  list,  or  who  are  for  the  time  being 
on  half-pay. 

The  presence  of  a  body  of  naval  officers  in  our  colonies  will  form 
a  valuable  link  with  the  United  Kingdom.  They  will  carry  with 
them  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  devotion  to  their  country,  which 
they  have  acquired  from  service  in  the  Navy,  and  they  will  help  to 
keep  alive  its  illustrious  traditions  in  those  young  communities,  in 
which  it  is  so  important  to  create  a  high  tone  of  morality  and  con- 
duct. The  example  of  her  great  men  is  the  most  valuable  inheri- 
tance of  a  nation,  and  in  the  career  of  many  of  our  sea  officers  the 
highest  moral  excellence  has  been  combined  with  dauntless  bravery 
and  skilful  seamanship. 
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That  the  Navy  of  our  own  time  contains  many  brave  men,  pre- 
pared to  serva  their  Queen  and  country  in  the  spirit  which  animated 
Lord  Nelson,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the 
gallant  Burgoyne  refused  to  enter  the  boat  in  which  the  sole  survi- 
vors of  the  crew  of  the  *  Captain '  were  saved.  Humanity  to  the 
savage  and  fortitude  in  death  were  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
closing  hours  of  Captain  Good  enough.  But  the  occasions  which 
brought  out  the  high  qualities  of  Lord  Nelson  are  happily  rare.  The 
annals  of  a  nation  must  be  long,  in  order  to  furnish  many  examples 
equally  illustrious.  Our  share  in  the  honour,  which  belongs  to  the 
descendants  of  such  men,  is  a  privilege  of  high  value ;  and  it  will 
surely  be  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  formation  of 
a  Colonial  Naval  Reserve,  that  a  link  will  thus  be  created  with  a 
Navy  possessing  the  splendid  traditions  which  belong  to  the  British 
service. 

In  considering  a  project  for  a  Colonial  Naval  Reserve,  it  is  essen-  Rdatire 
tial  to  determine  to   what   extent   the   direct   intervention  of  the  tionsofthe 
Imperial  Government  will  be  required.     Among  a  certain  school  of  country 
politicians  it  will  be  considered  that  local  defence  is  a  task  which  Joioniea. 
must  be  left  entirely  to  the  colonial  governments.     They  think  that 
the  colonies  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  that,  man  for 
man,  the  colonists  are  better  oflF  than  the  population  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  rear  up  young  and 
vigorous  communities  in  habits  of  self-dependence,   and  to  bring 
home  to  their  people  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  make  sacrifices 
for  public  objects,  and  to  share  with  the  mother-country  the  burdens 
of  military   preparations.     They   think   that  the   influence   of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  upon  the  progress  and  civilisation  of  the  world  will 
be  equally  beneficial,  whether  we  live  under  separate  governments 
or  remain  united  in  our  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.     In 
either  event,  Mr.  Bright  once  said  :  *  It  would  be  the  greatest  pride 
and  the  highest  renown  of  England  that  from  her  loins  have  sprung 
a  hundred — it  may  be  two  hundred — millions  of  men,  who  dwell 
and  prosper  on  that  continent  which  the  grand  old  Genoese  gave  to 
Europe.' 

Arguments  not  less  convincing  have  been  urged  on  the  other  side.  Karl 
The  policy  of  a  federal  union  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies  had  a  warm  advocate  in  the  eminent  statesman.  Earl 
Russell,  who  has  lately  been  taken  to  his  rest.  In  his  Recollec- 
tions and  Suggestions^  he  says :  '  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  or  no  to  build  up  a  colonial  empire.  But  it  is  evident  that 
if  Great  Britain  gives  up  her  supremacy  firom  a  niggardly  spirit  of 
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parsimony,  or  from  a  craven  feeling  of  helplessness,  other  Powers 
will  soon  look  upon  the  Empire,  not  with  the  regard  due  to  an  equal, 
as  she  once  was,  but  with  jealousy  of  the  height  she  once  held,  and 
without  the  fear  she  once  inspired.  To  build  up  an  empire  ex- 
tending over  every  sea,  swaying  many  diverse  races,  and  combining 
many  forms  of  religion,  requires  courage  and  capacity  ;  to  allow  such 
an  empire  to  fall  to  pieces  is  a  task  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
poor  in  intellect,  the  pusillanimous  in  conduct.' 
Viewf  «f  The  advantages  of  a  Pan- Anglican  Confederation  were  forcibly 

Fnmde.        stated  by  Mr.  Froude  in  the  second  series  of  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects. 

No  portion  of  Mr.  Froude's  argument  is  more  telling  than  that 
in  which  he  insists  on  the  fatal  influences  which  must  ensue,  when 
an  excessive  proportion  of  the  population  become  inhabitants  of 
enormous  cities. 

*  Athens,'  he  reminds  us,  *lost  her  dependencies,  and  in  two 
generations  the  sun  of  Athens  set.  The  armies  which  made  the 
strength  of  the  Eoman  Republic  were  composed  of  small  freeholders 
of  Latium,  and  afterwards  of  Italy.  When  Rome  became  an  empire, 
the  freeholder  disappeared,  the  great  families  bought  up  the  soil 
and  cultivated  it  with  slaves,  and  the  decline  and  fall  followed  by 
inevitable  consequence.  Tyre,  Carthage,  or,  if  these  antiquated 
precedents  are  to  pass  for  nothing,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
afterwards  the  I^w  Coimtries,  had  their  periods  of  commercial 
splendour.  But  their  greatness  was  founded  on  sand.  They  had 
wealth,  but  they  had  no  rank  and  file  of  country-bred  men  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  they  sank  as  they  had  risen.  In  the  American  civil 
war,  the  enthusiastic  clerks  and  shopboys  from  the  Eastern  cities  were 
blown  in  pieces  by  the  Virginian  riflemen.  Had  there  been  no 
Western  farmers  to  fight  the  South  with  men  of  their  own  sort,  and 
better  than  themselves,  the  star  banner  of  the  Confederacy  would 
still  be  flying  over  Richmond.' 

Mr.  Froude  cannot  contemplate  the  confinement  of  the  English 
nation  within  these  islands,  with  her  increasing  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, and  not  feel  a  misgiving  that  we  shall  fail  in  securing  even 
those  material  objects  to  which  our  prospects  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  State  he  would  send  our  unemployed 
multitudes  to  cultivate  the  virgin  soil  of  our  colonies. 

If  the  policy  advocated  by  JNIr.  Froude  be  right,  the  vast  tracts  of 
unsettled  land  within  the  limits  of  our  colonies  afford  an  ample  field 
for  future  emigration  from  our  shores.  Mr.  GifFen  remarks  that  the 
productive  area  of  the  colonies  has  much  increased  during  the  five 
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years  1871-5,  but  is  still  very  insignificant  as  compared  with  their 
enormous  acreage.  The  area  under  cultivation  (including  sown 
grasses)  amounts  in  Australia  to  about  10,000  square  miles  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  three  millions,  and  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
less  than  1,000  square  miles  out  of  a  total  area  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million. 

Mr.  Froude,  in  the  passages  quoted,  gives  expression  to  views  Policy  of 
very  generally  shared  by  a  school  of  politicians  who  are  in  tavoiu:  of  "  ^' 
a  closer  connection  with  the  colonies.  They  are  anxious  to  promote 
a  federal  union  of  all  the  members  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement  on  all  questions  of  tariffs  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  concerted  action  in  imperial  questions,  they  are  in 
favour  of  giving  to  the  colonies  representatives  who  should  sit  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Empire  at  its  seat  of  Government.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fleet,  they  are  prepared 
to  recommend  a  contribution  from  the  colonies  to  the  naval  ex- 
penditure of  the  country. 

In  his  volume  of  Recollections  and  Suggestions^  Earl  Bussell  Earl 

RqsmII 

gives  a  sketch  of  the  arrangements  which  might  be  made  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  policy  of  confederation.  A  congress,  representing 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  should  be  convoked  from  time  to 
time.  The  metropolitan  State  might  promise  protection  to  the 
colonies  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contribution  of  three  or  four  mil- 
lions to  our  army  and  navy  estimates  might  be  granted  by  the  colonial 
parliaments,  and  an  engagement  might  be  taken  not  to  charge  more 
than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  British  produce  and  manufactures ; 
or  they  might  defray  the  expense  of  the  aid  afforded,  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  discretion  of  the  British  commanders. 

In   the  views   of  those   able   advocates   of  confederation,   from  Colonial 
which  I  have  thus  freely  quoted,  I  generally  concur,  and  I   see  ^ore  con- 
additional  evidences  of  their  truth  in  the  most  recent  incidents  in  our  sistent 

than  our 

political  experience.     As  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  truly  said,  it  is  almost  foreign 

Dolicv 

impossible  for  this  country,  under  a  popular  representative  Govern- 
ment, to  pursue  a  satisfactory  course  in  its  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  public  business  concern  themselves  rather  with  domestic  questions 
than  with  foreign  policy.  Being  without  knowledge,  they  arrive  at 
hasty  conclusions,  and  every  new  incident  that  occurs  produces  a 
corresponding  change  in  their  opinions.  Hence  it  is  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  inconsistent  and  uncertain ;  that  we  disappoint  allies  in 
whom  we  have  raised  expectations,  and  make  sacrifices  for  unattain- 
able or  unworthy  objects. 
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The  Eastern  Question  once  disposed  of,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  attention  of  British  statesmen  may  be  directed  rather  to 
the  object  of  drawing  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  more 
closely  together  than  to  continental  affairs. 

In  our  relations  with  other  nationalities  we  excite  jealousy  by 
our  prosperity.  Although  singularly  unselfish  and  unaggressive, 
our  country  is  not  greatly  loved  abroad.  On  the  other  hand.  Old 
England,  as  their  mother-country,  still  retains  the  warm  affection  of 
her  colonies.  Our  Government  may  show  a  chilly  indifference  to 
their  concerns,  but  England  is  still  the  'home'  of  all  English-speak- 
ing people ;  and  the  identity  of  religion,  history,  laws,  and  literature 
unites  together  every  member  of  the  family  by  bonds  more  enduring 
than  the  protocols  and  treaties,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  which 
are  negotiated  with  foreign  nations. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  cordial  co-operation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  colonies  in  measures  of  mutual  self-defence  have 
been  repeated  by  several  able  writers  in  recent  publications.  I  may 
specially  refer  to  Captain  Colomb,  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  and  the  author 
of  a  paper  on  England  and  her  Colonies,  which  appeared  in 
Fra8er*8  Magazine  in  January.  We  are  reminded  of  the  value  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother-country  for  the  inevitable  development  of 
the  British  population,  and  as  the  main  source  of  our  maritime 
prosperity.  While  foreign  countries  are  steadily  determined  to 
exclude  British  industries  from  the  markets  over  which  they  exercise 
control,  the  value  of  the  colonial  trade  becomes  increasingly  mani- 
fest ;  and,  while  we  derive  these  advantages  from  our  vast  colonial 
connection,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  to  their  own  prosperity, 
the  colonies  are  bound  to  take  their  share  in  defending  the  Empire. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  obligations  were  not  more  strictly 
defined  at  the  time  when  the  privilege  of  self-government  was 
conceded. 
Earl  of  In  his  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in   1872,  Lord  Beaconsfield 

^  eacone-  ^^j^ ,  4  Self-govemment,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  imperial  consolida- 
tion. It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  military  code,  which 
should  have  previously  defined  the  means  and  responsibilities  by 
which  the  colonies  should  have  been  defended,  and  by  which,  if 
necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies  them- 
selves. In  my  opinion,  no  Minister  in  this  country  will  do  his  duty 
who  neglects  an  opportunity  of  resuscitating  as  much  as  possible  our 
Colonial  Empire,  and  of  responding  to  those  distant  sympathies 
which  may  become  the  source  of  incalculable  strength  and  happiness 
to  this  land.' 
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In  conclusion,  I  revert  once  more  to  the  imi)ortanee  of  an 
inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission  as  a  necessary  preliminary  and  pre- 
parative to  the  adoption  of  a  complete  and  practicable  scheme  for  the 
defence  of  the  British  Empire.  The  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
forces  required,  whether  consisting  of  rn/xtSriel  or  personnel,  whether 
naval  or  military,  the  amount  of  the  expenditiure  which  would  be 
involved,  and  the  fair  appropriation  of  charges  as  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  are  questions  which  can  only  be 
determined  aft^r  careful  inquiry  and  deliberation  on  the  spot,  and 
with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  com- 
bined labours  of  a  Royal  Commission.  We  have  but  recently  been 
relieved  from  the  apprehensions  of  war.  Public  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  securing  our  commerce  from  interruption. 
If  the  Government  can  be  induced  to  institute  the  proposed  inquiry, 
they  will  render  a  service,  which  will  be  appreciated,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  furthest  confines  of  the  wide  dominions  of  the  Crown. 
Our  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  gone  forth  as  the  pioneers  of  civi- 
lisation, will  pursue  their  arduous  labours  with  more  vigour,  when 
they  feel  that  their  lives  and  property  are  protected  under  the  shield 
of  a  united  empire. 

The  following  discussion  took  place  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution on  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  on  May  17,  1873,  Admiral 
A.  P.  Ryder  in  the  chair : — 

Captain  Cyprian  Bridge,  R.N. :  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
I  have  risen  too  soon,  and  not  waited  for  other  officers  of  greater 
experience,  and  who  have  given  more  attention  to  this  subject  than 
myself,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  just  mention  in  a  few  words  why 
I  take  such  an  interest  in  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  I  take 
an  interest  that  I  believe  every  naval  officer  must  take ;  in  the  second 
place,  I  take  an  interest  that  I  think  every  colonist  (I  myself  having 
been  bom  and  lived  in  a  colony  for  some  years)  ought  to  take  in  it ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  I  take  special  interest  in  it  as  having  taken 
some  pait  in  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  brother  officers  and 
the  public  at  large  to  the  great  question  of  raising  a  Volunteer  force 
which  might  be  to  the  Navy  what  the  great  Rifle  and  Artillery 
Volunteer  force  has  been  to  the  Army.  For  these  three  reasons  I 
have,  perhaps,  been  induced  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  subject 
than  many  people  are  inclined  to  think  it  deserves.  In  my  opinion, 
no  subject  that  could  l>e  brought  before  any  assembly  of  Englishmen, 
whether  in  the  mother-country  or  the  colonies,  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  this.  As  Mr.  Brassey  has  very  well  told  us,  in  the 
able  and  interesting  paj^er  which  he  has  just  finished,  the  very  life  of 
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the  Empire  depends  upon  those  relations  which  have  been  maintained 
with  many  of  our  great  eohmial  dependencies.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  every  great  group  of  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  South  Africa,  beginning  at  Vancouver's  Island  and  ending 
in  Australia,  so  that  I  have  a  somewhat  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  many  of  them.  Of  the  great  colony  of  Canada  I 
am  only  acquainted  with  the  maritime  provinces  ;  of  Canada  proper, 
the  only  places  I  have  ever  visted  are  Gaspe  and  Paspebiac ;  as  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Brunswick,  almost  every  part 
of  their  coasts  I  know  well.  To  show  how  feasible  it  has  been 
thought  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  even  some  years  before  the 
Confederation,  to  establish  a  naval  force  of  their  own,  there  was  in 
existence  at  Halifax,  certainly  as  far  back  as  1865,  a  Naval  Volunteer 
force.  When  I  became  aware  that  it  was  in  existence,  my  stay  at 
Halifax  was  too  short,  and  my  occupations  too  numerous,  to  enable  me 
to  make  many  inquiries  concerning  it.  I  did  see  some  of  the  oflScers 
and  men  in  uniform,  but  I  understood  it  was  more  upon  a  land  basis 
than  a  sea  basis.  The  officers  had  military  titles,  and  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  be  employed  in  time  of  war  chiefly  in  defending 
batteries  on  shore.  This  is  not,  of  course,  what  has  been  aimed  at 
in  the  proposals  Mr.  Brassey  has  made  this  afternoon ;  but  still  I 
think  it  does  show  that,  even  at  that  period  they  were  willing  to  take 
some  steps  towards  forming  such  a  force  as  has  been  proposed.  With 
regard  to  the  docking  facilities  in  Australia,  there  must  be  many 
officers  who  have  served  in  Australia  much  later  than  I  have ;  but  as 
far  back  as  1859,  the  ship  to  which  I  belonged,  of  over  1,400  or 
1,500  tons,  as  we  then  counted  them,  was  docked  at  a  very  large 
dock  at  Cockatoo  Island,  above  Sydney,  which  even  at  that  time  was 
very  much  larger  than  was  necessary  to  take  in  a  ship  of  her  size, 
and  had  previously  taken  in  an  Austrian  frigate.  The  island  was 
entirely  given  up  to  workshops  and  such  places  as  are  required  in  a 
naval  yard ;  and  I  should  imagine,  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of 
money,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  it  would  have  been  made,  and  pro- 
bably is  now  made,  a  very  suitable  and  useful  naval  arsenal.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  proposal  carried  out  which  Captain 
Colomb  has  made,  and  Mr.  Brassey  approved,  to  close  one  of  our 
dockyards  to  open  up  others,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
There  was  one  point  to  which  Mr.  Brassey  did  not  allude,  which  he 
mentioned  as  supplementing  his  i»roposal,  and  that  is,  he  did  not 
draw  our  attention — it  could  not  have  esca])ed  his  notice,  because  he 
has  recently  been  to  those  parts  himself — but  he  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Indian  Empire 
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we  have  a  very  large  nautical  population.     I  do  not  mean  to  put 
them  upon  anything  like  the  same  footing  as  the  colonists ;  but  that 
they  are  good  seamen,  and  fit  to  go  anywhere,  has  been  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  altogether  taken  the  place  of  Euro- 
pean seamen  on  the  splendid  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers,  not  to 
mention  others.     It  would  be  possible  to  so  organise  a  force  of  these 
men,  that  they  might  set  free  a  very  large  number  of  the  seamen 
belonging  to  Her  Majesty's   Service  at  present  engaged  in  special 
employment,  which,  during  war,  could   be  performed  by  men  of  the 
description  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  would  enable  the  Europeans 
who  now  are  employed  in  them  to  take  part  in  the  more  important 
operations  of  war.      There  are  also,  I  believe,  considerable  naval 
establishments  there ;  at  Bombay,  I  understand,  the  dockyard  is  a 
very  large  one.     Mentioning  that,  reminds  me  of  the  unfortunate 
fact,  that  the  Indian  Navy  was  abolished ;  we  are  now  feeling  the 
want  of  it.     In  Mr.  Brassey's  paper,  he  of  course  alluded  to  a  subject 
which,  if  not  obviously,  is  very  intimately  connected  with  one  to 
which  he  was  virtually  addressing  himself,  and  that  is  the  defence  of 
our  ocean  commerce.    Of  course,  this  question  of  raising  a  Volunteer 
naval  force  in  the  colonies  is  solely  with  a  view  to  defending  our 
commerce.     It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
alarm.     No  country  has  ever  had  so  great  an  ocean  commerce  as  we 
have,  and  no  country  has  ever  been  in  a  position  so  thoroughly  well 
able  to  defend  it.     All  the  argument's  drawn  from  the  case  of  the 
'  Alabama,'   or  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Northern   and 
Southern  States,  when  the  American  flag  was  driven  from  the  ocean 
by  one  or  two  fast  cruisers,  are  absolutely  inapplicable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  afifairs  at  present.     The  American  flag  flew  on  sailing  ships 
almost  exclusively,  and  the  cruisers  which  went  against  those  ships, 
and  eventually  swept  them  off  the  seas,  were  steamers.     A  glance  at 
the  chart  (on  the  wall)  will  show  that  it  is  marked  with  numerous 
lines,  which  lines,  going  from  port  to  port,  mark  out  the  great  highways 
upon  which  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world  chiefly  passes.     Almost 
without  an  exception,  every  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
lines  begins  and  ends  at  or  passes  through  some  British  possession. 
There  is  one  great  gap,  I  admit,  in  the  system  of  defence  supplied 
by  our  foreign  jK)ssessions ;  that  is  the  line  which,  we  will  say,  begins 
at  Vancouver's  Island  and   ends  at  the  south  of  South  America  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.     It  is  true  that  that  line  is  flanked  entirely 
by  foreign  countries,  and  we  have  no  stations  within  those  limits, 
which  nmst  be  some  6,000  or  7,000  miles  a|)art,  where  we  can  post  a 
defensive  squadron,  or,  what  is  still  more  important  for  a  defensive 
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squadron,  obtain  supplies.  But  we  ought  to  recollect  we  hold  both 
ends  of  the  line  in  our  own  hands.  We  hold  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  we  hold  almost  entire  command  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  If,  therefore,  we  maintain  the  position  we  have 
got,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  the  only  cruisers  than  can  be  sent  abroad 
by  any  enemy,  Russia,  for  instance,  obtaining  supplies  of  coal,  I  do 
not  see  what  we  have  to  fear  from  vessels  employed  as  the  '  Alabama ' 
was  employed.  Our  commerce  at  present  is  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  by  ste<im  vessels.  Those  steam 
vessels  would  find  almost  along  the  whole  of  their  route  friendly 
coaling  stations  where  they  could  obtain  supplies  of  fuel.  But  no 
other  country  would  be  in  the  same  position,  or  scarcely  any  other 
country.  Consequently,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger,  except 
perhaps  at  the  very  outset  of  war,  when  cruisers  would  start  with  full 
supplies  on  board,  which  they  would  afterwards  find  very  great  diflS- 
culty  in  replenishing.  I  do  not  think,  except  at  the  outset  of  war, 
much  danger  need  be  anticipated;  and  probably  the  increased  'risk,* 
in  case  of  war  with  Russia  at  that  moment,  would  be  no  more  than  a 
very  small  addition  to  the  insurance  already  paid.  It  therefore  shows 
how  extremely  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  defend  and  hold  these 
places,  and  keep  them  entirely  secure  against  attack.  Therefore  I 
say  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  turn  our  attention  to  establishing 
a  Naval  Volunteer  force  which  should  be  upon  the  spot,  and  should 
keep  those  places  in  our  hands,  and  prevent  them  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  than  to  drawing  upon  it  to  man  cruisers  and 
keep  open  highways,  a  service  which  I  think  would  be  thoroughly 
well  performed  by  the  Royal  Navy.  In  common  with  many 
others,  I  have  read  the  very  able  paper  in  the  Nhuteenth  Century^ 
written  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  I  am  one  of  the  few  people 
who  do  not  agree  with  it  in  the  least.  I  think  an  examination 
of  it— it  has  been  submitted  apparently  to  no  examination  in  any 
other  periodical — would  show  that  the  career  of  that  Russian  squad- 
ron which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  painted,  has  had  no  parallel  in 
literature,  except  perhaps  the  cruise  of  the  '  Flying  Dutchman.' 

Captain  P.  H.  Colomb,  R.N. :  After  Mr.  Brassey's  splendid 
peroration  it  is  rather  diflScult  to  get  one's  mind  back  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  us,  but  the  remarks  of  Captain  Bridge  and  Captain 
Field  have  brought  us  into  a  more  pro])er  frame  of  mind  for  dis- 
cussing the  question.  Wherever  Mr.  Bras:?ey  comes  I  observe  that 
he  brings  with  him  an  enormous  number  of  those  things  which  I 
always  express  myself  as  being  very  fond  of,  namely,  facts.  He  has 
given  us  splendid  facts  in  the  paper,  as  in  everything  he  has  written 
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on  sea  matters :  the  collection  of  facts  is  magnificent.  His  state-  Captain 
ment  of  the  growth  of  the  colomes,  I  am  quite  sure,  puts  a  new  face  R.N. 
upon  these  questions  to  most  of  our  minds  ;  for  my  own  part,  though 
I  have  been  considering  this  question  to  a  certain  extent,  I  never 
thought  before  of  the  enormous  growth  which  has  taken  place  since 
1845.  It  never  struck  me  in  that  light,  but  it  shows  we  have  in 
that  time  altered  our  position  altogether  in  the  world,  that  whereas 
we  were  then  a  country  contained  in  the  British  Islands,  with  some 
little  outlying  dependencies,  we  have  now  become  simply  the  centre 
of  a  great  English-speaking  Empire.  I  was  very  near  bringing  a 
book  with  me,  and  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  because  if  I  had  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  have  quoted  from  it  too  largely — a  book  which 
my  brother  has  drawn  up,  which  is  a  simple  collection  of  articles 
from  colonial  newspapers  on  this  question  of  Imperial  defence,  and  it 
is  something  quite  surprising  to  anybody  who  will  run  his  eye  over 
those  articles  to  see  how  ready  the  colonies  are  to  meet  us  if  we  will 
only  go  to  work  to  meet  them.  They  seem  to  say,  *  You  have  only 
to  say  the  word  ;  let  us  talk  it  over ;  admit  that  you  will  not  give  us 
up ;  admit  that  we  are  brothers ;  admit  that  the  English  Empire 
is  not  the  British  Islands,  but  is  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  we 
on  our  side  will  stand  by  you  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  long  as  you 
choose  to  call  upon  us.'  That  seems  to  be  the  general  tone  of  the 
colonial  press,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  answer  Captain  Field's 
question ;  and  I  am  very  sure  of  this  fact,  that  eveiy  friendly  word 
uttered  towards  the  colonies  in  any  public  assembly  in  England 
penetrates  to  the  colonies,  and  is  read  there,  and  produces  a  corre- 
sponding friendly  feeling  towards  the  mother-country,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  that  will  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Brassey's  paper  here 
to-day.  I  recollect  reading  in  some  of  the  debates — in  the  New 
South  Wales  House  of  Parliament  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure  where — 
a  very  strong  opinion  was  expressed  in  favour  of  trusting  to  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  if  necessary  paying  it,  for  the  outer  line  of  defence 
of  their  colonies.  They  seemed  to  say  that  they  would  wish  them- 
selves to  confine  their  own  efforts,  out  of  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  to  the  local  defence,  but  they  did  not  seem  at  all  in- 
disposed to  bear  charges  for  a  force  which  should  not  be  colonial, 
but  should  be  used  for  the  defence  of  their  colony,  as  well  as  of  any 
other,  of  course  bearing  a  proportion  according  to  the  number  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  which  were  present.  I  did  not  myself  gather 
that  Mr.  Brassey  meant  this :  that  England  was  to  build  the  ships, 
and  that  the  colonies  were  to  find  the  men.  1  rather  gathered  that 
he  wished  that  a  Royal  Commission,  drawn  from  England  and  the 
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Captain  colonies,  should  meet  together  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
R.N.  '  defence.  So  soon  as  any  colony  had  expressed  its  willingness  to 
contribute  its  quota,  that  then  the  disposition  of  that  quota,  and 
how  the  money  was  to  be  spent,  would  be  decided  by  a  joint  Royal 
Commission.  That  was  what  I  understood.  If  it  were  to  be  said 
that  an  ironclad  was  to  be  built  by  England,  and  sent  out  to  a  colony, 
to  lie  there  in  the  harbour  to  be  only  manned  in  time  of  war,  I  think 
I  should  be  rather  against  that  policy.  I  should  rather  say  that  a  colony 
like  Australia  should  provide  a  quota  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
a  sufficient  Imperial  naval  force  for  the  outward  defence,  and  that 
then  the  local  arrangements  of  the  colonies  themselves  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their  harbours  against  blockade  or 
sudden  attacks.  Mr.  Brassey  has  very  truly  represented  me  in 
saying  I  put  great  faith  in  a  colonial  system  of  Naval  Volunteers, 
who  shall  rest  the  defence  of  their  ports  mainly  on  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes. It  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  defence,  especially  the  spar- 
torpedo — Mr.  Thornycroft's  model.  It  is  cheap,  and  it  requires  for 
its  use  men  of  great  intelligence.  The  class  from  which  the  Volun- 
teers would  be  drawn  would  be  the  people  to  manage  such  vessels ; 
they  would  have  the  necessary  resolution  and  daring  to  make  the 
attack,  and,  at  any  rate,  if  they  did  nothing  else,  I  believe  they 
would  keep  them  off  by  simple  fear.  But  when  they  had  done  that, 
they  would  leave  the  Imperial  naval  force  free.  We  should  always 
know  the  ports  were  safe  behind  us,  and  we  should  take  care  that 
ships  bound  to  those  ports  were  unmolested  on  their  way  towards 
them.  But  I  should  not  draw  the  line  so  closely  as  to  torpedoes ; 
I  would  extend  it,  I  think,  to  the  '  Gamma '  and  '  Staunch  '  class  of 
gunboat,  a  class  of  ship  quite  capable  of  attacking  an  ironclad,  but 
not  cajxible  of  keeping  the  sea,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  weapon 
costing  a  small  sum,  and  exceedingly  available  for  the  defence  of 
ports.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  Mr.  Brassey's  statement  of  the 
number  of  seafaring  men  available  on  the  coast  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, and  with  the  facilities  which  are  given  for  the  drill  of 
those  men  at  small  inconvenience  to  themselves  on  account  of  the 
long  winter.  I  cannot  help  thinking  if  they,  as  a  small  branch  of 
the  great  matter,  were  taken  in  hand,  we  might  be  able  on  occasion 
to  draw  on  Canada  if  we  wanted  it,  for  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
go  to  Australia  for  our  seamen,  I  think  the  difficulty  of  the  question 
is  this  :  that  up  to  quite  recent  years  the  colonies  have  been  told 
by  us  always  that,  '  In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  much  care  about  you, 
for  you  can  go  if  you  like.  You  are  of  no  very  great  service  to  us  : 
we  can  get  on  very  well  without  you.     If  you  give  us  trouble,  we 
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shall  say,  **  Go."  *     It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  country  for  a  certain  CapUin 
time.     That  policy,  I  am  quite  certain,  is  reversed,  and  I  hope  will  r^^.™^* 
never  come  forward  again.     I  am  quite  sure  as  long  as  the  English- 
speaking  nations  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  hold  together,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  anybody  else  to  make  head  against  us. 

Admiral  Scott,  R.N. :  Captain  Bridge  has  touched  upon  a  point  Admiral 
which  is  no  doubt  very  important — that  is,  the  success  of  the  *  Ala-  *^  * 

bama '  during  the  American  War.  We  must,  however,  remember  in 
regard  to  the  United  States  losing  their  trade,  that  at  that  time 
sailing  ships  were  becoming  obsolete,  and  their  trade  from  being 
principally  carried  in  such  vessels  was  also  going  down  the  incline ; 
hence,  it  only  needed  a  slight  push,  viz.,  the  additional  war  insurance, 
to  make  the  Americans  sell  their  vessels,  and  their  trade  to  pass 
with  the  ships  sold  to  neutrals.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  parallel 
case  to  ours  at  the  present  time.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Brassey's 
very  able  paper,  I  wish  again  to  refer  to  a  point  that  has  been  more 
than  once  brought  forward  in  this  Institution.  It  is  not  enough  to 
get  weapons  stored  in  readiness^  but  you  must  have  them  put  into 
their  right  place  for  use  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  war.  To  get 
guns  ready  to  be  put  on  board  ship  when  war  breaks  out,  is  Hot  the 
way  to  be  prepared  for  a  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities.  We  have 
long  been  training,  and  at  a  considerable  cost,  our  Reserve  seamen : 
these  men  are  consequently  always  learning,  but  for  want  oi  practice 
are,  I  fear,  never  getting  perfect.  What  the  sailors  want  is,  that 
when  they  go  on  board  their  own  merchant  vessels  they  should  carry 
out  what  they  have  been  taught.  Each  merchant  vessel  should,  I 
think,  be  armed  so  as  to  be  in  herself  formidable.  Such  a  vessel,  if 
commanded  by  a  Reserve  captain,  and  manned  in  part  by  Reserve 
men  who  had  been  keeping  up  their  drill,  would  be  far  more  formid- 
able than  any  privateer  that  could  be  hastily  fitted  out  to  attack  her. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  merchant  vessels  would  be 
handled  by  men  second  to  none  in  skill ;  in  fact,  many  of  their 
captains  are  first-rate  fellows,  and  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that 
their  ships  carry  a  splendid  weapon  which  is  ready  at  all  times,  viz., 
a  straight,  powerful,  knife-edge  iron  stem.  No  wooden  vessel  struck 
by  such  a  weapon  would  have  any  chance  of  escape.  Given  an  iron 
merchant  vessel  going  at  enormous  speed,  and  with  a  powerful  stem, 
and  you  only  want  to  add  two  or  three  light  guns — not  64-  or  32- 
pounders,  which  would  overstrain  her,  but  12-pounder8;  and  she 
would  then  obtain  the  character  of  an  armed  vessel,  and  thus  give 
the  men  confidence  in  protecting  themselves.  Besides  the  light 
gun  and  the  knife-stem,  there  is  the  spar-torpedo,  a  weapon  which 
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Admiral  our  Reserve  seamen  can  easily  handle ;  and  as  most  of  our  merchant 
steamers  carry  whale  boats  they  could  be  at  once  provided  with  an 
additional  means  of  eflScient  defence.  Then,  as  to  Canada,  the  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  that  country — manned  by  their  splendid 
seamen — would  be  really  a  very  powerful  supplement  to  oiu-  force  of 
regular  men-of-war  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  in  time  of 
peace.  We  have  now  got  into  a  habit  of  considering  the  ironclad 
only  as  a  man-of-war,  but  these  merchant  vessels  are,  at  least  for  all 
points  of  defence^  equal  to  most  of  our  wooden  vessels  in  their  speed, 
in  their  power  of  ramming,  in  their  sustained  steaming,  and  in  their 
sea-keeping  powers.  Turning  to  what  Mr.  Brassey  has  said  about 
the  armament  for  our  colonies,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
on  a  small  scale  of  expenditure,  and  that  what  is  most  wanted  is  first 
to  enrol  the  seafaring  men  that  are  on  their  coasts  for  coast  defence  ; 
likewise  to  enrol  all  the  traders  and  their  seamen  as  a  Naval  Reserve, 
and  not  to  incur  the  expense  of  building  special  war  vessels,  but 
rather  to  utilise  all  existing  means  of  defence.  Let  the  men  be 
enrolled  and  also  the  vessels  and  boats  in  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  go  to  sea,  and  then  what  more  simple  than  to  drill  and  afterwards 
to  put  torpedoes  on  board  them  ?  In  addition  to  the  torpedo  arma- 
ment, which  I  look  upon  as  mainly  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  you  have  in  your  colonies  an  energetic  seafaring  people  that 
could  be  easily  organised  for  defence ;  and  I  believe  it  could  be  done 
at  a  very  small  cost.  My  own  idea  is,  that  from  the  instant  the 
Reserve  men  are  called  out  for  drill  they  should  be  taken  to  practical 
work ;  let  them  be  put  to  fortify  those  positions  which  are  most 
important,  and  to  make  roads  to  and  from  them  along  the  coast  line. 
There  are  no  fortifications  so  cheap  or  more  efficient  than  sand  banks 
and  earthworks.  Therefore,  your  shore  drill  should  commence  with 
erecting  such  defences,  and  your  naval  drill  with  firing  torpedoes, 
which  should  be  kept  at  all  times  ready  for  use.  The  colonists,  as 
we  hear  on  all  sides,  are  quite  ready  to  do  their  part,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  that  part  were  pointed  out  by  a  Royal  Commission,  it 
would  have  most  important  results.  It  would  certainly  show  to 
other  nationalities  the  latent  force  and  power  which  this  country 
really  possesses.  We  have  seen  some  newspaper  articles  lately  which 
tend  to  give  foreigners  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  actual  resources 
of  this  country ;  these  affirm  that  our  empire  is  so  scattered  that  it 
has  an  inherent  source  of  weakness.  I  venture  to  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  its  extension  is  an  inherent  source  of  strength,  for  our 
colonies,  settlements,  and  coaling  stations  now  girdle  the  earth,  and 
would  enable  us  to  keep  the  seas  in  time  of  war.     I  again  affirm 
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that  all  our  ironclads  should  be  sea-going,  and  that  a  coast  defence  Admiral 
ironclad  is  an  anomaly  ;  and  I  believe  that'  this  paper  is  likely  to  be       ^**       * 
of  very  great  service,  and  I  for  one  think  that  our  hearty  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Brassey  for  coming  forward  and  reading  it  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mr.  Brassey,  in  reply,  said :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  those  The  Ck)ni- 
officers  who  have  spoken,  for  the  too  kind  manner  in  which  they  ^^  *^* 
have  referred  to  my  paper.  I  was  much  flattered  by  the  invitation  I 
received  fiDm  the  Council  of  this  Institution  inviting  me  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  Colonial  Naval  Reserve ;  and  if  what  I  have  written 
has  any  eflfect  in  setting  in  motion  a  scheme  for  organising  our  re- 
sources for  colonial  self-defence,  I  shall  feel  thankful  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  such  a  useful  task.  The  point  has  been  referred  to  by 
several  speakers  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  expenditure  necessary 
in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  was  to  be  dealt  with.  Captain  Field 
very  truly  said,  after  all  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  an  expenditure  of  money ;  and  speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
1  legislature,  I  fully  appreciate  that  aspect  of  the  case,  and  consider 
that  it  will  require  very  delicate  handling  to  settle  it  satisfactorily. 
Now  the  foundation  of  a  practical  scheme  must  be,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out,  an  inquiry  by  some  competent  and  fully 
representative  body,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  more  effective  mode 
of  inquiry  could  be  devised  than  that  which  would  be  provided  by  a 
Royal  Commission.  As  everybody  has  said,  the  initiative  must  be 
taken  by  the  mother-country,  and  the  best  mode  by  which  the  mother- 
country  can  point  out  what  is  required  to  be  done,  and  bring  home 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  colonists  the  necessity  for  doing  what  is 
necessary,  will  be  provided  by  giving  them  the  full  report  on  the 
subject  from  a  Royal  Commission  composed  of  naval  and  military 
authorities  and  representatives  of  the  colonists,  who  would  be  able  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Government  as  to  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  taxpayers  in  those  colonies  to  contribute  their 
share.  I  do  not  think  one  can  speak  definitely  on  this  point  until 
we  have  had  this  essential  preliminary  investigation.  No  doubt  the 
Commission  would  begin,  as  individual  writers  on  this  subject  have 
begun,  by  laying  down  what  are  the  important  strategical  points 
which  you  have  to  defend.  Some  of  these  strategical  points  being 
ports  of  very  flourishing  trade,  we  may  fairly  look  to  the  mercantile 
community  to  contribute  what  is  necessary.  In  other  cases  you  have 
an  important  strategic  point  which  has  not  a  flourishing  trade,  which 
is  important  in  a  naval  point  of  view,  but  not  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view;   such,  for  instance,  as  the  Falkland  Islands,  or  perhaps 
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The  Com-     Vancouver.    You  could  not  reasonably  expect,  in  such  a  case  as  that, 
that  the  expense  would  be  met  from  any  other   source  than  the 
national  exchequer.     Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  important  strategical 
lioints  and  defended,  and  I  think  very  properly  so,  at  the  expense  of 
the  mother-country,     I  now  turn  to  the  question  very  properly  raised 
by  Captain  Field  with  reference  to  the  ships.     Those  ships  which 
may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  local  defence  of  a  flourishing 
commercial  colony  would,  I  think,  belong  to  and  be  paid  for  by  the 
colonies.     Those  ships  which  you  might  think  it  necessary  to  build 
for  the  local  defence  of  places  like  the  Falkland  Islands  would  neces- 
sarily be  paid  for  by  the  Home  Government.     Each  case  would  have 
to  be  settled  with  reference  to  its  local  and  special  circumstances, 
which  would  be  no  doubt  properly  appreciated  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission.    I  am  glad  that  what  I  have  said  with  reference  to  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  has  been  approved  by  those  naval  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken.     In  Canada  there  is  a  most  admirable  field  for  the 
organisation  of  a  Naval  Reserve.     There  is  a  large  seafaring  popula- 
tion, hardy  and  loyal,  and  valuable  in  every  way  for  naval  purposes, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  unemployed  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.     And  when  we  come  to  consider  how  near  the 
proximity  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  is,  the  facilities  for  communi- 
cation by  telegraph,  the  means  you  have  of  bringing  to  this  country,  if 
required,  a  very  considerable  force,  so  that  in  a  fortnight  you  might 
have  your  Canadian  reserves  in  your  home  ports,  ready  to  man  your 
ships  ;  when  you  come,  I  say,  to  consider  all  these  things,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  we  have  too  long  neglected  a  very  valuable  source 
of  naval  power,  and  one  which  I  trust  will  be  developed  by  such  an 
organisation  as  the  Admiralty  with  small  expense  might  easily  esta- 
blish on  those  coasts.   I  am  glad  to  be  reminded  by  my  friend  Captain 
Bridge  of  the  resources  we  have  in  India.     India  I  look  upon  as  a 
precious  jewel  in  the  national   diadem,  but  it  involves  the  country  in 
immense  responsibilities.     I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  now, 
but  the  day  may  come  when  it  may  be  to  some  extent  a  financial 
burden  to  this  country.     In  any  case  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
we  not  only  have  responsibilities  and  burdens  to  bear  in  connection 
with  India,  but  that  our  Navy  may  be  strengthened  from  oiu:  Indian 
connection.     I   was  glad  to  hear  from  the   observations  which  fell 
from  Caj)tain  Colomb  that  thoro  has  been  an   expression  of  opinion 
otticially  and  in  Parliament  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  the 
effect  that  the  colony  would  be  willing  to  contribute  its  proportion 
to  the  maintenance  of  such  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  as  might  be 
permanently  stationed  in  the  colonial  waters.     I  think  we  plight 
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reasonably  expect  such  a  view  to  be  entertained  in  a  wealthy  and  The  Com- 

.  ,  ^  Piler. 

increasing  colony. 

The  Chairman  (Admiral  Ryder) :  Hong  Kong  is  a  most  important  Admiral 

livdcr 

British  colony,  and  yet  a  man  might  walk  for  days  about  it  without 
finding  a  fort.  It  is  absolutely  undefended,  except  by  a  few  insignifi- 
cant guns.  Singapore  is  also  absolutely  undefended.  We  have  in  the 
China  and  Japan  Seas  not  exactly  colonies,  but  settlements  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  colonies,  viz.,  settlements  on  the  main  land  in  the 
treaty  ports.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  English  inhabitants  to 
move  in  this  matter  of  creating  a  Volunteer  force.  Englishmen  in 
those  distant  parts  may  fight  well  enough  when  driven  into  a  comer, 
but  they  for  various  reasons  will  rarely  combine  together  to  form 
Volunteer  forces  and  submit  to  drill.  You  may  find  at  one  port  some 
one  or  more  enthusiasts  who  take  the  question  up,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  do  without  our  enthusiasts,  as  they  form  a  nucleus. 
Thus  we  have,  at  Shanghai,  a  very  respectable  Volunteer  infantry  force 
— there  is  a  small  force  of  cavalry  and  Gatling  guns — very  much  the 
kind  of  force  that  Mr.  Brassey  has  spoken  of ;  that  is  what  we  want 
in  all  our  colonies,  as  I  understand  from  his  paper,  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  start  them.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Act  authorising  the  enrolment  of  Volunteers  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  treaty  ports  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  that  promptly. 
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OUR  COLONIAL  EMPIRE. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commercey  Wednesday, 

January  21,  1880. 

Colonies      You  have  asked  me  to  address  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of 
in  the  our  Colonial  Empire.     It  is  indeed  a  noble  theme.     Would  that  it 

*"  *"^  were  in  my  power  to  treat  it  worthily  !  In  the  course  of  many  wan- 
derings upon  the  seas  I  have  visited  Newfoundland ;  I  have  seen  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  St.  Tjawrence,  and  the  thriving  cities  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Toronto.  In  a  recent  voyage  round  the  world 
we  touched  at  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Aden,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  Hong  Kong  was  a 
barren  rock,  from  which  a  band  of  600  pirates  set  forth  on  their  law- 
less expeditions.  It  has  now  124,000  inhabitants,  including  a  civil 
European  population  of  3,000  persons,  and  the  annual  imports  of 
English  merchandise  alone  are  not  less  than  3^  millions  sterling. 
At  Singapore,  where  the  English  population  numbers  not  more  than 
1,400,  we  have  established  a  trade  of  collection  and  distribution  not 
inferior  in  importance  to  that  carried  on  from  Hong  Kong.  The 
native  vessels  from  every  creek  and  harbour  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago collect  together  at  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  are  supplied 
from  our  well-managed  counting-houses  with  European  manufactures. 
Aden,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  huge  cinder  lying  on  the  arid 
coasts  of  thirsty  Arabia,  has  become,  under  the  beneficent  influence 
of  British  administration,  another  great  emporium  of  trade.  Its 
commerce  extends  on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
southwards  to  Zanzibar,  and  far  down  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa. 
Mocha  has  been  deserted  by  the  Arab  merchants  since  we  have  esta- 
blished ourselves  at  Aden.  An  average  number  of  800  laden  camels 
daily  enter  the  gates,  and  the  total  exports  and  imports  are  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  a  year.  Of  the  importance  of  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  as  links  in  the  chain  of  communication  with  the  East,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak. 
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1  must  not  dwell  further  on  personal  recollections.     I  have  spoken  Colonies 
only  of  places  which  I  have  myself  had  the  privilege  of  visiting ;  but  maritime 
it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  upon  personal  recollections  in  order  to  ^'*'®*' 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  without  our  colonies  and  our  foreign  posses- 
sions, England  would  fall  to  the  second  rank  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Maritime  states  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  exhibited  the  same 
desire  to  establish  colonies.     Phoenicia,  Carthage,  and  Greece  were 
great  colonising  states  in  ancient  times.     In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark  exhibited  the  symbol  of  Venetian  power  over  the 
whole  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  discoveries  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  opened  an  era  of  incredible  prosperity  for  Portugal ;  and  Spain 
was  not  less  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.     We  have  fol- 
lowed those  illustrious  pioneers  of  colonisation  ;  but  we  have  known 
better  how  to  use  our  new  sources  of  wealth,  and  our  conquests  have 
been  more  enduring. 

Trade,  as  we  know,  tends  to  follow  the  flag ;  and,  during  the  Importance 
period  of  commercial  depression  through  which  we  have  lately  passed,  trade, 
and  from  which  we  are  now  very  gradually  emerging,  it  has  been  in 
the  British  possessions  alone  that  the  export  trade  has  displayed  any 
growth  and  elasticity.  British  India  now  takes  a  larger  quantity  of 
our  produce  than  any  other  country.  In  1869  it  only  occupied  the 
third  place.  In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  read  at  the  Colonial 
Institute  in  February  1878,  a  comparison  is  made  of  our  export  trade 
in  1876  and  1869.  I  propose  to  bring  the  figures  down  to  1878,  the 
last  year  included  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  The  figures  disclose  a 
significant  change  in  the  direction  of  our  external  trade.  While  the 
exiK)rt8  to  foreign  countries  had  risen  from  141,900,000^.  in  1869  to 
195,700,000^.  in  1 872,  and  had  fallen  again  in  1878  to  126,611,000^, 
our  colonial  trade  has  steadily  grown  in  the  same  interval  from 
48,000,000^.  to  66,237,000L,  or  from  25-3  per  cent,  to  34-4  per  cent, 
of  our  total  commerce. 

When  we  pass  from  the  aggregate  figures  to  examine  our  colonial 
trade  in  detail,  we  discover  additional  evidences  of  its  great  import- 
ance to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  our  country.  The  populations  of 
the  British  Empire  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas  are,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  by  far  the  most  extensive  consumers  of  our  manufac- 
tures. It  appears,  from  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  Young, 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  our  merchandise  per  head  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  figmres: — United  States,  Te.;  Germany, 
9«.  2d. ;  France,  7«.  Sd. ;  North  American  Colonies,  2L  28.  dd. ; 
Australia,  Si.  lOfi.  Sd.  A  more  elaborate  analysis,  by  Dr.  Forbes 
W^atson,  brings  out  this  striking  result,  that  Australia  actually  con- 
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aumes,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a  larger  quantity  of  English 
manufactures  than  we  require  ourselves. 

Our  colonial  trade  is  the  more  valuable  because,  as  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  points  out,  it  is  largely  composed  of  articles  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  manufacture.  Of  our  exportations  of  apparel,  blankets, 
flannels,  books,  cutlery,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption, 
the  colonies  take  16,8(X),000i.,  or  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
portation. The  proportion  in  1869  did  not  exceed  58  per  cent.  Of 
the  cotton  trade,  which  forms  about  one-third  of  our  total  exports, 
two-fifths  were  taken  by  the  British  possessions.  Between  1869  and 
1876  they  increased  their  consumption  of  our  goods  by  6,300,0OOZ. ; 
while  our  exportations  to  foreign  countries  diminished  by  4,500,000i. 
Not  only  was  the  aggregate  quantity  increased,  but  the  goods  were 
more  highly  finished  than  those  we  supply  to  many  foreign  countries. 
The  colonies  take  40  per  cent,  of  finished  cotton  manufactures  ;  they 
take  only  21*9  per  cent,  of  cotton  yams.  They  take  23*4  per  cent, 
of  our  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  and  only  •S  per  cent,  of 
yarn.  They  take  40*4  per  cent,  of  manufactured,  and  only  3*6  per 
cent,  of  pig,  iron.  They  take  17*7  per  cent,  of  wrought  and  imwrought 
steel,  and  40*6  per  cent,  of  our  exportations  of  hardware  and  cutlery, 
and  53*2  per  cent,  of  our  exports  of  implements. 
Supplies  of  We  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  colonies  as  the  consumers  of 

ooioniea.  our  manufactured  products  ;  they  are  not  less  essential  to  us  for  the 
supplies  of  food  which  they  furnish  to  the  teeming  population  of 
these  islands.  Mr.  Bourne  has  shown  that  we  cannot  expect  a 
material  increase  in  the  life- sustaining  abilities  of  the  land.  Half  of 
our  food  already  consists  of  foreign  importations.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Mr.  Bourne  that  the  demand  for  imported  food  and  raw  material 
will  increase  every  year  by  considerably  more  than  six  millions 
sterling.  We  must  proportionately  increase  our  exports  in  order  to 
pay  for  these  ever-growing  importations.  We  have  seen  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  Continental  demand,  and  the  growth  in  the  consumption 
of  our  goods  in  our  own  possessions.  If  some  of  that  capital  so 
recklessly  squandered  in  mushroom  States  had  been  carefully  and 
gradually  expended  in  our  own  colonies,  the  investors  would  have 
obtained  a  steadier  return,  and  the  commerce  of  this  country  would 
have  received  a  more  lasting  benefit.  The  colonies  offer  an  inviting 
field  both  for  the  industrious  labourer  and  the  small  capitalist.  In 
our  own  country  there  is  already  an  ample  population,  and  the 
openings  are  few  for  men  of  moderate  resources.  Men  without 
cai)ital,  even  when  gifted  with  abilities  beyond  the  average,  experi- 
ence a  delay  of  years  before  they  can  cover  the  ordinary  cost  of 
living  from  a  professional  or  a  commercial  income. 
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Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  recent  paper,  has  urged  the  duty  of  colonisa-  Duty  of 
tion,  both  on  economic  and  on  still  higher  grounds.  By  conquest,  tion. 
by  discovery,  and  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  we  have  appropriated 
a  wide  space  upon  the  earth.  We  cannot  evade  the  responsibilities 
of  our  acquisitions.  We  must  give  to  these  countries  the  freedom 
that  we  enjoy,  the  commerce  and  the  agriculture  that  we  have 
organised,  the  civilisation  under  which  we  live,  and  the  religion  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  blessed.  It  is  only  by  emigration  that  this 
beneficent  mission  can  be  accomplished. 

We  have  now  passed^  in  review  some  of  the  salient  facts  of  our 
colonial  development.  We  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  wide 
and  growing  empire  beyond  the  seas.  It  may  not  always  be  possible 
to  preserve  a  common  centre  for  such  an  empire,  although  we  have 
simplified  our  task  to  the  utmost  by  yielding  to  the  colonies  an  abso- 
lute independence  in  their  internal  affairs ;  but  in  this  we  shall 
all  agree  that  oiu*  noble  confederation  shall  not  be  broken  up  for  the 
sake  of  a  paltry  reduction  in  the  Navy  or  the  Army  Estimates. 

The  cost  to  the  British  Exchequer  of  the  most  valuable  colonies  has  Defensive 
been  brought  down  to  a  nominal  charge.  There  is  no  reluctance  on  orooionTes. 
the  part  of  the  wealthier  colonies  to  bear  the  cost  of  local  defence. 
Sydney  already  possesses  a  turret  ship,  the  '  Cerberus.'  Melbourne 
has  a  small  navy.  At  Adelaide  an  ironclad  has  been  proposed.  At 
Sydney  a  force  of  300  regular  artillerymen,  a  tori>edo  corps,  and  a 
naval  brigade  of  100  men  has  been  organised.  New  Zealand 
possesses  an  efficient  militia  as  a  protection  against  the  Maories. 
Tasmania  has  a  corps  of  800  volunteers,  described  to  me  by 
Lieutenant  Bower,  of  the  '  Wolverine,'  from  whose  corresjx)ndence 
these  details  have  been  derived,  as  badly  organised,  but  fall  of  zeal. 
Both  Sydney  and  Melbourne  have  been  partially  fortified-  It  has 
lately  been  determined  by  each  of  the  Governments  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  to  expend  350,000L,  besides  an  additional 
annual  outlay  of  73,OOOi.,  in  providing  a  force  of  ships,  guns,  and 
torpedoes. 

The  resources  of  our  colonies  are,  indeed,  ample  for  every  puq^ose 
of  self-defence.  The  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  according 
to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  give  employment  to  1,000 
ships,  17,000  smacks  manned  by  7,000  sailors,  and  26,000  fishermen. 
I  am,  however,  informed  by  Sir  Bryan  Robinson,  for  twenty  years 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  that  these  figures  are 
inadequate.  Speaking  of  the  colony  with  which  he  has  been  himself 
connected,  he  says  that  the  male  population  in  1874  numbered  82,693. 
Deducting,  one-half  for  old  men,  young  children,  and  a  few  persons 
who  do  not  follow  a  seafaring  life,  there  would  remain  41,347  sailors 
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Necessity 
for  or^an- 
isatioQ  of 
colonial 
liorceB. 


familiar  with  square-rigged  vessels.  The  Dominion  stands  fifth  in 
the  maritime  tonnage  of  nations,  ranking  after  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Norway,  and  Italy,  but  before  Germany  and  France. 

Turning  from  Canada  to  the  Antipodes,  their  naval  resources 
may  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  the  immense  seaboard  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  which  separates  it 
from  the  Australian  continent,  and  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
great  development  of  maritime  enterprise  and  power. 

In  a  paper  published  in  1872  in  the  Annual  of  the  School  of 
Naval  Architecture^  Mr.  Bamaby  rightly  -  urged  that  the  British 
Empire,  if  eifectively  organised  as  a  maritime  confederacy,  would  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  maintain  itself  in  security  from  attack,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  maritime  peace  to  all  the  wayfarers  on 
the  seas.  Organisation,  however,  was  then  wanting,  as  it  still  is,  and 
it  is  a  work  which  essentially  belongs  to  a  time  of  peace.  The  initia- 
tive must  come  from  the  mother-country — from  our  experienced 
statesmen  and  our  numerous  body  of  highly-trained  officers,  who 
have  leisure  for  the  consideration  of  these  things. 

The  task  before  us  is  difficult,  because  it  has  been  too  long 
neglected.  In  a  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1872,  Lord 
Beacon sfield  expressed  his  regret  that  the  means  and  responsibilities 
by  which  the  colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  neces- 
sary, this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies  themselves, 
had  not  been  considered  and  defined  at  a  time  when  self-government 
was  conceded.  I  find  an  identical  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
Telegraphy  a  Brisbane  journal,  in  an  article  on  a  pamphlet  on  A 
Coloakd  Naval  Volunteer  Force^  which  I  published  in  1878.  The 
question  still  demands  solution.  When  presiding  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  during  a  discussion  on 
Captain  Colomb's  paper  On  the  Naval  and  Maritime  Resources  of 
the  Golanies,  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Strangways,  late 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  declare  that  the  first  and  most  important 
subject  for  consideration  was  that  of  Imperial  unity.  He  asked 
whether,  if  they  called  upon  the  colonies  to  join  with  England  in  a 
general  advance  of  the  whole  empire,  they  were  prepared  to  give  to 
those  Colonies  a  voice  in  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  That  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  question.  If  England  became  involved  in  a 
great  war,  it  would  have  one  of  two  effects  in  connection  with  her 
relation  to  the  colonies.  It  would  either  bind  England  and  her 
colonies  into  one  vast  empire  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  or 
it  would  entirely  separate  her  from  those  Colonies.  Which  was  the 
end  that   they  should   seek  after  ?     Was  it   not   that   of  uniting 
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together,  into  one  vast  whole,  the  enormous  resources  of  the  whole 
English  Empire  ?  Mr.  Strangways  recommended  a  Federal  Council, 
which  should  be  consulted  on  questions  of  external  policy.  Sir 
Julius  Vogel,  another  ex-Colonial  Minister,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  impracticable  in  this  proposal,  because  there  is 
a  complete  identity  of  thought  in  the  British  people. 

The  colonies  are  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  isolated  action. 
They  know  that  each  colony  is  too  jealous  of  the  rest  to  admit  of  a 
formidable  combination  under  any  other  supremacy  than  that  of  the 
mother-country.  They  know,  to  use  the  words  of  the  leading 
Sydney  journal,  quoted  by  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  that  it  would  cost  the 
colonies  no  more  to  have  their  naval  defence  under  Imperial  than 
under  local  control,  while  they  would  get  much  more  for  their 
money  in  the  shape  of  security.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Bamaby  that 
each  member  of  the  British  Confederation  should  contribute  towards 
the  national  fleet  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  their  exports,  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  equitable  arrangement.  It  may  be  that 
some  more  independent  plan  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  and 
friendly  alliance  may  be  adopted.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  settle- 
ment, the  indefinite  adjournment  of  this  question,  simply  because 
it  does  not  happen  to  be  pressed  forward  by  agitation  out  of  doors, 
is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated.  Bitter,  indeed,  will  be  the 
reproaches  heaped  upon  the  statesmen  or  the  party  which  should  be 
held  responsible  for  having,  from  mere  neglect,  brought  about  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

The  apportionment  of  responsibility,  as  between  England  and  her  Defence  of 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  colonies,  is  the  only  diflBculty  with  *^.\*o,fg. 
which  we  have  to  grapple.  With  regard  to  the  points  to  be  de- 
fended and  the  methods  of  defence,  there  are  no  differences  of 
opinion.  Few  words  can  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  import- 
ance of  providing  for  the  defence  of  our  coaling  stations  or  the  lines 
of  communication  with  our  Australian  colonies  and  with  India  and 
China.  Since  the  introduction  of  propulsion  by  steam,  of  iron  ships 
and  iron  armour,  foreign  naval  stations  are  more  than  ever  requisite 
for  supplies  of  coal  and  for  repairs,  which  can  only  be  effected  in 
port.  A  steam  navy,  and  more  especially  an  ironclad  navy,  if 
deprived  of  its  coaling  stations,  is  practically  helpless.  The 
*  Alexandra,'  our  flagship  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  her  maximum 
speed,  does  not  carry  coal  enough  for  three  days ;  while  at  the  slower 
speed  of  thirteen  knots,  she  bums  200  tons  a  day.  The  limit  of  her 
range  at  full  speed  does  not  exceed  the  distance  firom  Plymouth  to 
Lisbon  or,  perhaps,  Gibraltar, 
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The  recent  detention  of  transports  at  St.  Vincent,  at  a  time  when 
the  early  arrival  of  reinforcements  at  the  Cape  was  a  matter  of  most 
momentous  importance,  is  another  illustration  of  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  a  sufficient  number  of  well-supplied  and  properly-defended 
coaling  stations.  The  importance  of  securing  the  British  coaling 
stations  against  attack  is  the  more  urgent  because  all  our  coaling 
stations  in  America,  the  Brazils,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Cape  de 
Verds,  Madeira,  and  Lisbon,  and  those  in  the  PaciBc  and  Japan, 
would  no  longer  be  accessible.  Coal  is  contraband  of  war,  and,  as 
our  cruisers  would  be  unable  to  obtain  supplies  at  the  ports  to  which 
they  usually  resort  in  time  of  peace,  the  replenishment  of  coal 
would  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  the  Navy  would 
have  to  contend, 
stratejdcal  The  bases  on  which  the  Navy  would  mainly  depend  in  the  event 

ourforeign  of  war  were  enumerated  by  Sir  William  Jervoise  in  a  paper  read 
sqaadruos.  ]^f^^^  ^j^^  United  Service  Institution  in  1871  :  « Malta  and  Gibraltar 
for  the  Mediterranean ;  Halifax  and  Bermuda  for  the  Atlantic  ;  Port 
Eoyal,  Jamaica,  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Bombay  and  Aden,  Simon's  Bay  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  a  harbour  in  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  some  other  ports  are,  in  military 
language,  the  strategical  bases  for  our  foreign  squadrons.' 
Existing  Vigorous  eflForts  were  lately  made,  under  the  apprehension  of  a 

defOTce!^  war  with  Russia,  to  extemporise  defences  ;  but  until  a  recent  period 
Galle,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong  on  the  line  to  India  and  China, 
and  St.  Helena,  the  Cape,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  on  the  Aus- 
tralian route,  were  practically  undefended.  I  have  already  stated 
that  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  erect 
defences  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  what 
progress  has  hitherto  been  made,  and  a  letter  lately  received  fix)m  a 
naval  correspondent  gives  a  somewhat  humiliating  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs  so  recently  as  1878.  At  that  time,  he  writes,  there 
was  one  never-failing  topic  that  would  excite  and  interest  a  colonial 
community.  It  was  necessary  merely  to  mention  the  words*  Rus- 
sian privateer,'  and  anywhere  in  the  towns  of  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
or  Auckland  the  audience  would  start  an  animated  discussion.  Bank 
managers  would  explain  that  there  was  constantly  a  reserve  of  three 
millions  in  the  Sydney  banks,  and  in  other  towns  a  proportionate 
amount.  Others  would  dilate  on  the  useless  expense  of  inadequate 
defensive  works.  A  strong  patriotic  feeling  existed  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, torpedo  corps  were  extemporised,  toq^edoes  ordered,  guns 
mounted,  and  every  preparation   made  for  a  passive  defence ;  but, 
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from  first  to  last,  in  these  English  communities,  amongst  the  most 
enterprising  people  in  the  world,  nowhere,  except  in  Melbourne,  was 
a  single  preparation  made  for  active  oflFensive  warfare.  If  we  have 
been  remiss  in  not  providing  for  the  defence  of  our  colonies  and 
coaling  stations,  we  have  been  equally  supine  on  the  scarcely  less 
important  question  of  dock  accommodation.  In  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  perseveringly 
questioned  by  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  who  succeeded  in  eliciting  the 
admission  that  none  of  the  colonies  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
Colonial  Docks  Loan  Act  of  1 865,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  except 
at  Malta  and  at  Hong  Kong,  and  perhaps  Australia,  we  have  no  dock 
accommodation  for  large  ironclads  away  from  England. 

Returning  to  the  unprotected  condition  of  our  foreign  naval  sta-  Method  of 
tions,  it  may  be  asked  :  *  By  what  means  is  the  defence  to  be  secured  ? '  ^^^^'ce. 
Not,  it  may  be  answered,  by  the  seagoing  fleet.  The  main  object  of 
our  naval  policy,  says  Captain  Colomb,  should  be  to  maintain  our 
communications  by  sea,  by  means  of  seagoing  ships,  which  should  be 
employed,  not  in  the  defence  of  the  coaling  stations  which  are  their 
base  of  operations,  but  in  cruising  on  the  great  sea  rout«  to  and  from 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  in  blockading  the  enemy  in  his  own 
seaports.  Fortification,  as  it  has  been  said  by  Major  Pamell,  is 
merely  a  form  of  economy.  It  secures  our  ports,  and  allows  our 
ships  to  be  used  more  advantageously  in  ofiensive  fighting.  It  is 
as  a  fence  round  a  field.  The  farmer  could  keep  ofi*  intruders  by 
employing  watchmen.  A  fence  is  the  cheaper  method.  Fortifica- 
tions need  not  be  costly.  Booms,  torpedo  boats,  earthworks,  a  few 
guns  judiciously  placed,  will  protect  a  port  from  isolated  cruisers.  In 
America,  where,  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  Southern  States,  naval 
operations  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  harbours  were  carried  out  on 
a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  it  is  considered  that  large  iron- 
clads are  unnecessary,  and  that  heavy  guns,  rams,  and  torpedoes  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  defence  against  a  modem  fleet.  WTiere  a 
military  force  is  required  to  man  works,  the  Colonial  Governments 
will  doubtless  be  prepared  to  raise  a  local  militia,  or  to  organise 
volunteers.  Where  a  naval  force  is  required  to  man  a  flotilla  of  rams 
or  torpedo  boats,  it  should  be  organised  upon  the  model  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  a  corps  which  has  been  so  successfully 
developed,  both  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  lately  in  Briistol. 

A  force  like  our  Naval  Reserve  would  also  be  required  to  man  the 
crews  of  seagoing  vessels.  Mr.  Marshall  Smith,  an  experienced  master 
in  the  colonial  merchant  service,  reports  to  the  Nautical  Magazine  of 
May  last  that  the  crews  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  Australia  number 
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5,300,  of  whom  he  anticipates  that  2,000  would  be  ready  to  enrol  iii 
the  Naval  Reserve.  If  the  colonial  seamen  could  be  induced  to  join, 
the  mother-country  could  readily  furnish  the  oflScers  and  instructors. 
These  are  proposals  which  require  forethought  rather  than  money. 
In  a  harlx)ur  of  great  commercial  importance  such  as  Singapore  or  Hong 
Kong,  a  small  charge  upon  the  tonnage  would  provide  the  necessary 
funds.  Where  the  trade  is  small,  as  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Home 
Government  must  pay  just  as  it  now  does  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

For  the  harbour  defence  of  India,  the  Indian  Government  has 
hitherto  relied  mainly  on  the  torpedo.  Two  ironclads,  the  *  Magdala  * 
and  the  *  Abyssinia,'  have  been  provided,  in  addition,  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  Each  of  these  ships  cost  150,000Z.  It  has 
been  urged  in  a  professional  journal  of  authority,  the  Broad  Arrow, 
that  with  ten  more  such  vessels  we  might  effectually  defend  the 
Indian  coast  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges. 
M    •    tile  Passing  from  harbour  defence  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce 

muxiiiarie*.  on  the  high  seas,  I  cannot  express  the  opinion  too  strongly  that  it 
should  be  the  })olicy  of  the  British  Government  to  make  that  com- 
merce as  far  as  possible  self-defending.  The  rapid  steamers  owned  by 
private  shipowners,  as  both  Mr.  Bums  and  Mr.  Donald  Currie  and 
other  equally  high  authorities  have  pointed  out,  would  supply  an 
enormous  additional  power  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence.  The 
Admiralty  have  issued  circulars  inviting  the  owners  of  ships,  satisfying 
certain  conditions  as  to  bulkheads,  to  register  their  vessels  on  a  list 
of  reser\'e  cruisers  of  the  Navy  ;  but  no  further  action  has  been  taken. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  shipowners,  who  contemplate  the  construction  of  ships  of  a 
suitable  character  in  point  of  sj^ed  and  other  qualities,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Admiralty  at  the  time  when  the  designs  are  being 
prepared.  It  would  then  be  easy  for  the  Constructor's  Department 
to  point  out  what  special  modifications  were  necessary  in  order  to 
adapt  such  vessels  for  war  service,  and  the  expense  of  those  special 
modifications  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Government.  The  terms 
upon  which  the  vessels  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Admiralty,  when 
required  in  time  of  war,  could  not  be  determined  beforehand,  but 
would  form  the  subject  of  an  equitable  arrangement  when  the 
emergency  arose.  This  suggestion  is  one  which,  I  fear,  will  never 
be  adopted,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  Admiralty  by  public  opinion. 
Naval  officers  naturally  desire  to  sj)end  nil  the  money  voted  for  the 
naval  services  upon  ships  l)uilt  specially  for  war. 

I  regret  that  I  have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  your  time  with 
topics  which  may  appear  irrelevant  in  addressing  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    I  plead  the  importance  of  the  subjects  I  have  brought  before 
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you,  and  the  necessity  of  arousing  the  Government  to  action.     The  Property 
annual  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country,  as  shown  by  in  British 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  exceeds    600  millions   sterling.     To  [jJl^f*' 
this  should  be  added  for  the  shipping  a  sum   which  would  bring 
the   total   amount   at   stake,   in   the  event  of  war,  to  more  than 
650  millions  sterling.     Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  a  million,  our  coaling  stations  could  be  made 
secure,  could  any  Government  stand   excused  before  the  country 
which  would  hesitate  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  fiinds  required  for 
such  a  purpose  ?     Under  our  popular  system  of  government  nothing 
is  done  except  in  deference  to  external  pressure.     Agitation  is  too 
often  the  necessary  preliminary  to  all  administrative  or  legislative 
action.     In  appealing  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bradford,  I 
seek  to  make  use  of  my  present  opportunity  for  a  patriotic  and  a 
practical  purpose.     We  are  here  to-day  on  a  neutral  platform  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  hive  of  industry.    We  acknowledge  our  dependence 
on  our  foreign  commerce,  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  arouse  the 
Government  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  security  of  our  trade. 
We  stand  here  to-day  to  discharge  a  still  higher  duty — to  proclaim  to 
our  sons  and  our  brethren,  who  have  gone  forth  from  our  shores  to 
settle  in  the  distant  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  that  we  admire  and 
are  thankful  for  the  energy  they  have  displayed  in  turning  wilder- 
nesses into  gardens,  and  in  spreading  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the 
prairies  of  North  America  and  the  boundless  plains  of  the  Antipodes. 
They  are  rapidly  forming  themselves  into  new  nations  ;  but  we  trust 
that  they  may  be  long  content  to  live  together  with  us  beneath  the 
mild  and  equal  sway  of  our  beloved  and  constitutional  Sovereign. 
Let  us  send  it  forth  as  a  message  from  Bradford  that,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  us,  we  claim  no  right  of  interference  with  their  concerns, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their  call  for  help. 
We  think  that  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  mutual  benefit 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family.     Within  a  period  of  time  so  recent 
that  it  seems  but  the  yesterday  of  history,  we  have  seen  the  Italians 
and  the  Germans  united  under  one  Government.     We  recognise  the 
accession  of  influence  which  these  nationalities  have  gained.     More 
lately  still,  we  have  felt  the  pressure  of   Sclavonic  ambition.     We 
have  watched  the  progress  of  these  events  without  apprehension  for 
ourselves,  because  we  have  had  confidence  in  one  another.      Our 
communities  may  be  scattered  over  all  the  earth.   It  is  our  pride  and 
glory  that  they  are  ;  because  while  we  remain  united  by  one  deep 
national  sentiment,  and  England  is  still  a  home  to  all  her  sons,  there 
is  not  weakness,  but  strength,  in  the  wide  extent  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 
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PARLIAMENTARY   SPEECHES 
April  3,  1873,  April  17,  1874. 

In  these  speeches  the  suggestions  more  fuUy  described  iw  the  preceding  papers  are 
repeated.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Admiralty  are  explained  in  the  replies  from  the 
Treasury  Bench, 
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MOTION  AND   DEBATE. 

House  of  Commons,  April  3,  1873. 

Speech  on  Moving  for  tlie  Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 

the  Naval  Reserve, 

Mr.  Brassey,  in  rising  to  move  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Reserves,  expressed  his 
regret,  in  which  they  would  all  share,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Graves,  in 
whom  the  British  seaman  had  lost  a  sincere  friend  and  an  able 
advocate. 

History  conclusively  proved  the  essential  importance  of  a  merchant 
navy  to  any  naval  power,  and  the  situation  of  this  country  was  pre- 
eminently satisfactory.  The  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  fleet  of 
England  was  7,142,000  tons;  that  of  the  United  States,  1,500,000 
tons;  Germany,  1,305,000  tons;  France,  1,077,000  tons;  and  that 
of  Russia,  250,000  tons.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  number  of 
seamen  was  proportionate  to  the  relative  tonnage.  With  such  advan- 
tages we  ought  to  be  absolutely  secure  against  attack,  and  able  to 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  the  Eastern  question,  in  which  our  interests  were  inti- 
mately involved.  But,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sail 
power,  our  maritime  population  no  longer  showed  any  tendency  to 
increase,  and  our  Naval  Reserve  exhibited  a  proportionate  diminution 
of  strength. 

Strength  Thc  Royal  Commission  of  1859  recommended  that  the  standard  of 

strength  for  the  Naval  Reserve  should  be  maintained  at  20,000  men 
and  for  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  at  10,000  men.     The  actual 
strength  of  the  Reserve  had  fallen  from  17,000  in  1866  to  12,000  men 
in  1873.     The  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  scarcely  exceeded  600.     The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Naval  Reserve  was  much  to  be  regretted. 

Appliances  As  to  the  efficieiucy  of  the  Reserve,  we  had  received  repeated 

assurances  of  a  satisfactory   character  from  Admirals  Cooper  Key, 
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Warren,  Elliot,  and  others,  by  whom  the  Reserve  had  been  officially 
inspected.  The  Reserve  might  be  made  still  more  effective  if  greater 
liberality  were  displayed  in  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  naval 
gun  drill.  The  guns  on  board  the  training  ships  of  the  Reserve  were 
generally  32-pounder  smooth-bores.  Of  6^ton  guns  there  were  only 
two  on  board  the  training-ship,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  Reserve 
men  residing  in  the  London  district,  some  1,200  in  number,  were 
trained.  He  might  add  that  the  cost  of  the  ammunition  was  not  an 
element  for  consideration  in  this  case,  as  the  guns  on  board  the 
*  President  *  were  never  fired.  He  had  of  lat-e  attended  frequently  at 
drill  on  board  the  *  President.'  Pulling  the  same  ropes  and  manning 
the  same  winch-handles  with  the  men,  he  had  opportunities  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  of  their  personal  qualities,  and  he  could  testify  that 
the  men  belonging  to  the  Reserve,  as  a  rule,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
their  work. 

The  Reserve  suffered  in  point  of  efficiency ;  not  only  from  the  in-  Gunnery- 
adequate  appliances  for  drill,  but  also  from  the  want  of  any  pecuniary  ^^' 
encouragement  to  attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency. 
Under  the  rules,  which  until  very  lately  were  in  force,  a  uniform  rate 
of  pay  was  given  to  every  seaman  in  the  Reserve,  irrespective  of  his 
conduct  or  proficiency  in  drill.  In  the  Navy,  the  system  of  rewarding 
good  discipline  and  efficiency  by  pecuniary  advantages  had  been  de- 
veloped to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  In  the  gunnery  line,  more 
especially,  the  various  classes  of  pecuniary  rewards  had  been  conceived 
in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  If  this  system  were  found  necessary  in  the 
Navy,  where  they  had  the  means  of  preserving  discipline  and  creating 
another  and  higher  stimulus  to  exertion  through  the  influence  of  an 
admirable  esprit  de  corpSj  how  much  more  necessary  must  it  be  in 
the  Reserve,  where  the  men  were  never  assembled  together  long 
enough  to  afford  their  officers  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  per- 
sonal influence  over  the  men  ?  The  revised  rules  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  giving  a  badge,  with  an  allowance  of  Id.  a  day,  for  every 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  man  passed  out  from  the  drill-ships  as  a  trained 
man.  The  pay  was  the  same  as  in  the  Navy ;  but  in  the  Navy  the 
seamen  had  an  opportunity  of  earning  365  pence  in  the  year ; 
whereas,  in  the  28  days  during  which  the  Naval  Reserve  men  were 
at  drill  they  could  not  earn  more  than  2«.  4d.  Again,  the  seaman 
in  the  Navy,  on  becoming  a  trained  man  in  gunnery,  was  merely 
on  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder.  Numerous  rewards  were  held  out 
for  proficiency  in  gunnery  ;  whereas  the  ultimate  reward  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  man  was  limited  to  the  paltry  sum  which  he  had  named. 
He  would  recommend  that  a  trained  man  in  the  Reserve  should 
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receive  a  gratuity  of  U.  The  additional  exi>en8e  to  the  country  would 
be  slight,  and  they  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  men  who  earned  the  gratuity  possessed  a  respectable  know- 
ledge of  the  most  essential  part,  of  a  man-of-war's-man's  duties. 

Within  the  last  week  a  revised  code  of  rules  had  been  promulgated 
for  the  Reserve,  containing  amendments  on  the  old  rules,  all  of 
which  he  heartily  approved.  Almost  every  improvement  which  could 
be  carried  out  without  spending  more  money  had  been  effected.  The 
Government  might  object  to  the  proposals  which  he  had  to  make,  be- 
cause they  involved  some  additional  expense.  He  sympathised  with 
the  Admiralty  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  down  expenditure.  The  in- 
crease that  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  materials  and  in  wages, 
and  the  altered  conditions  of  naval  architecture,  had  raised  the  old 
estimate  of  1,000^  i)er  gun  for  a  ship  of  war  to  about  100,00OZ.  per 
gun.  Compared,  however,  with  the  tremendous  outlay  on  our  iron- 
clad ships,  the  cost  of  carrying  out  his  suggestions  would  be  an  insig- 
nificant item.  The  present  scale  of  naval  expenditure,  if  set  down 
at  an  average  of  10,000,000^.  a  year,  constituted  a  very  moderate 
premium  of  insurance  against  the  dangers  of  invasion  or  the  anxiety 
and  disgrace  of  a  sudden  panic.  In  1858  the  total  value  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  was  234,000,000L,  and  the  tonnage  of  our  merchant 
vessels  was  4,211,000  tons.  The  value  of  our  trade  in  1870  was 
547,000,000^.,  and  the  tonnage  of  our  shipping  was  5,633,000  tons ; 
while  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  had  been  reduced,  in  the  interval, 
from  10,590,000?.  in  1858,  to  9,900,000?.  in  1872. 

He  would  now  point  out  those  other  improvements  which  he  re- 
garded as  essentially  necessary.  Why,  he  asked,  were  the  numbers 
of  the  Reserve  so  considerably  reduced  ?  To  some  extent  that  reduc- 
tion was  due  to  the  greater  care  exercised  in  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates for  enrolment,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  ill-conducted  and 
inefficient  men.  The  rules  formerly  in  force  excluded  a  considerable 
number  of  seamen  in  every  way  (lualified  for  the  Reserve.  Seamen 
could  not  be  re-entered  unless  they  were  actually  serving  at  sea. 
Under  this  rule  many  experienced  seamen  were  ineligible.  Again, 
the  qualifications  excluded  all  but  bona-fide  seamen  from  the  Second- 
class  Reserve.  Fishermen  and  boatmen  were  ineligible.  Under  the 
revised  code,  an  acquaintance  with  square-rigged  vessels,  and  resi- 
dence on  board  a  training-ship  while  at  drill,  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

Under  the  regulations  originally  drawn  up,  the  seaman  enrolled 
in  the  Second-class  Reserve  in  the  \x>Tt  of  London  was  compelled  to 
attend  drill  on  board  the  '  Penelope  '  at  Harwich,  while  the  seaman 
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on  board  the  First-class  Reserve  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home  and 
drill  on  board  the  '  President '  in  the  West  India  Dock.  The  young 
seamen  who,  under  the  rules  as  to  qualifications,  were  drawn  from 
the  same  class  as  the  First  Reserves,  valued  just  as  much  as  their 
older  shipmates  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  home  in  the  short 
intervals  between  their  long  foreign  voyages,  and  the  enforced  absence 
was  naturally  distasteful.  All  that  it  was  desirable  to  alter  in  the 
regulations  as  to  qualification  had  been  altered  in  the  revised  rules  ; 
but  he  much  regretted  that  the  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  was 
not  more  liberal. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Drill  bat- 
desirability  of  multiplying  the  places  of  drill  for  the  First-class  of  London. 
Reserve.  For  seamen  residing  in  London,  there  was  only  one  ship 
or  battery  at  which  they  could  be  drilled — namely,  the  *  President ' 
in  the  West  India  Docks.  Another  drill  ship  should  be  established 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  If  an  additional  ship  could  not  be 
provided,  the  seamen's  expenses  in  travelling  to  and  fro  should  be 
paid  when  residing  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  drill  ship. 

The  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  enrolment  for  the  Reserve  ReducUon 
would,  he  hoped,  have  the  effect  of  adding  considerably  to  their  ghips,  and 
numbers.     But  the  severity  of  the  restrictions  was  not  the  only  ^niple- 
reason  why  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  keep  up  the  number  ^^^^^ 
to  the  standard  recommended   by  the  Royal   Commission.     There  ^^?^ 
were  two  other  causes  at  work :  first,  the  tendency  in  our  maritime 
population  to  decrease,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  number 
of  steamers,  which  did  not  require  so  large  a  proportion  of  sailors  as 
sailing  vessels.     The  second  cause  of  diminution  was  found  in  the 
material  reduction  that  had  taken  place  in  the  proiwrtion  of  sailors 
required  in  comparison  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels.    Since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  shipbuilders  had  been  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  construction  of  steamers.     In  1864  the  total  tonnage  of 
the  mercantile  marine  was  7,103,000  tons.     In  1871  it  was  7,142,000 
tons.     But  while  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  in  1864  was  770,000 
tons,  it  had  increased  to  1,412,000  tons  in  1871.     In  1868,  237,687 
tons  of  sailing  vessels  were  built,  and  78,508  tons  of  steam  vessels. 
In  1871   only  56,545  tons  of  sailing  vessels  were  built,  while  the 
construction  of  steamers  had  increased  to  297,810  tons.     Mechanical 
appliances  had  been  multiplied.     Patent  blocks,  steam  winches,  and 
other   substitutes  for  manual    labour   had  been    introduced;   and 
whereas,  in  1854,  the  proportion  of  seamen  to  every  100  tons  was 
4*7,  it  had  been  reduced  to  3*25  in  1870.     It  had  been  erroneously 
stated  that  the  niunber  of  British  seamen  had  diminished  by  the  in- 
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tnxl  notion  of  foreigners.  In  1864  the  number  of  fix^igners  in  British 
8hii>ft  conHtitiite<l  12*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  seamen  em- 
ployf'd.     The  ])ercentage  had  been  reduced  in  1870  to  10-1. 

An  irnpreHsion  very  generally  prevailed  that  the  seamen  had  not 
only  diminished  in  number,  but  that  they  were  inferior,  both  in 
chanK't^^r  and  skill,  to  their  predecessors.  It  was  diflScult  to  reconcile 
this  opinion  with  the  fact  that  our  ships  were  manned  by  a  smaller 
nurnlx;r  of  hands,  made  more  rapid  passages,  and  were  never  laid  up 
in  winter. 

ITie  inferiority  of  our  seamen,  so  far  as  it  might  fairly  be  admitted, 
might  partly  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  nmnberof  steamers. 
In  the  mercantile  marine,  where  speedy  transit  was  all-important, 
the  Hubstitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels  was,  in  many  branches 
of  the  shipping  trade,  inevitable. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  l^ws,  liad  led  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
apprentices  enrolled.  ITie  number  had  fallen  from  15,704  in  1845 
to  10,370  in  1846,  and  4,111  in  1871.  While  the  apprentices  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  former  number,  the  annual  waste 
of  British  seamen  was  computed  at  10,000,  of  whom,  unhappily, 
3,000  were  lost  by  drowning.  In  the  interests  of  the  Navy,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  increase  the  supply  and  improve  the 
quality  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service.  The  shipowners  were 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  was  no  diflSculty  in 
obtaining  men  for  steamers,  because  men  on  steamers  were  paid 
higher  wages.  The  wages  of  oniinary  seamen  had  not  been  increased 
for  twenty  years,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  many 
of  them  sought  employment  on  shore  in  better  paid  and  less  arduous 
occupations.  It  was  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Navy  that  he 
would  recommend  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  State  to 
improve  the  training  of  boys  for  the  mercantile  marine.  It  was  not 
practicable  to  raise  the  number  of  boys  in  the  training  ships  under 
the  Admiralty.  The  training  in  the  Navy  was  more  complete,  but  it 
cost  551,  j)er  head  for  every  boy  under  tmining,  as  against  251.  jier 
liead  for  boys  trained  in  the  ships  maintained  by  philanthropic 
societies.  The  ships  of  the  philanthropic  societies  rendered  excellent 
s(^rvice.  Tl)(j  Marine  Society  of  I^ondon  supplied  167  boys  to  the 
Navy  ill  1871,  and  since  its  foundation,  in  1756,  the  Society  had  sent 
2(),754  lads  into  the  service.  But  more  instructors  and  better 
apj)lianc(?s  were  necessary  in  these  ships,  and,  above  all,  brigs  should 
b(j  attached  to  the  stationiu*y  vessels,  in  which  the  more  efficient  lads 
could  be  sent  for  a  cruise  at  sea.     The  training-ship  maintained  by 
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the  city  of  New  York  was  constantly  cruising  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  expense  of  giving  this  more  complete  instruction  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  private  philanthropy,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
Government  should  not  be  called  upon  to  render  some  assistance. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1859,  at  whose  suggestion  the  Naval 
Reserve  was  established,  strongly  recommended  that  twelve  school 
ships  should  be  established  at  the  principal  ports,  each  capable  of 
receiving  200  boarders,  of  whom  100  should  be  nominated  by  the 
State.  After  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  the  young  seamen 
entered  in  these  vessels  would  be  eligible  for  the  Reserve.  A  some- 
what similar  plan  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Frederick  Grey ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  take  over  one  of  the  ships  now  maintained  as  a 
philanthropic  institution  on  the  Thames,  and  one  of  those  on  the 
Mersey,  and  that  all  boys  entered  on  either  of  the  ships  taken  over 
by  the  Government  should,  in  consideration  of  the  superior  training 
which  they  would  receive,  and  which  would  probably  enable  them  to 
command  superior  wages  in  the  merchant  service,  agree  to  serve  for 
a  year  in  the  Navy  on  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship,  and 
afterwards  to  join  the  Reserve. 

He  ventured  to  make  another  proposition  which  he  most  earnestly  Bonus  for 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.     The  Government  mentap- 
should   encourage   owners   of  ships   of  an   approved  class   to  take  P**"^**^*- 
apprentices,  by  giving  a  bonus  for  every  apprentice  on  board  their 
ships  who  had  been  duly  indentured  to  the  Registrar-General  as  a 
Government  apprentice,  and  had  agreed,  on  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  to  serve  in  the  Navy  for  a  year,  and  afterwards  to 
join  the  Reserve.     The  number  of  apprentices  should  be  limited — 
say  one  for  every  100  tons — and  the  ships  should  be  of  an  approved 
class.     A  bounty  of  51,  might  be  paid  to  an  apprentice  on  joining  the 
Navy  for  his  year  of  service.     As  compared  with  training-ships  such 
a  plan  would  be  both  more  practicable  and  less  expensive. 

He.  would  now  turn  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  Reserve.  No  well-con-  officers  of 
sidered  plan  had  been  prepared  for  the  command  of  the  Naval  ®"®'^®* 
Reserve,  either  during  their  annual  drills,  or  when  called  out  for 
active  service.  The  half-pay  and  retired  lists  contained  many 
oflBcers  who  would  eagerly  accept  permanent  employment  in  the 
Reserve  with  a  trifling  addition  to  their  retired  pay.  The  oflBcera 
of  the  mercantile  marine,  who  received  commissions  in  the  Reserve, 
should  be  systematically  trained.  Y^oung  gentlemen,  socially  quali- 
j&ed  for  service  in  the  Navy,  were  being  educated  on  board  the 
'Conway,'  in  the   Mersey,  and   the  *  Worcester,'  in   the  Thames. 
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If  the  Admiralty  were  to  aflFord  to  these  oflBcers  a  competent 
knowledge  of  gunnery,  we  should  have  in  them  an  invaluable  reserve 
of  officers.  For  this  purpose  a  short  practical  course  of  gunnery  and 
naval  tactics  should  be  arranged,  in  connection  with  the  '  Excellent,* 
analogous  to  the  course  of  military  instruction  for  Volunteer  oflficers 
at  Aldershot.  Eligible  young  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  through  the  course  by  the  offer  of  a 
premium,  to  be  paid  to  them  on  their  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. The  premium  should  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the 
expense  of  their  residence  in  Portsmouth,  and  also  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss  of  income  while  remaining  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  do  much  to  promote  the 
success  of  this  scheme  by  raising  the  standard  of  examination  for  the 
extra  master's  certificate,  so  as  to  include  both  modem  languages  and 
the  more  important  elements  of  commercial  science.  The  privilege 
of  going  through  the  course  on  board  the  '  Excellent'  might  be  con- 
fined to  officers  who  had  passed  this  higher  examination.  The 
creation  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Greenwich  would  doubtless  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  fusion  between  the  officers  of  the  Reserve  and 
the  Navy,  which,  from  every  point  of  view,  was  much  to  be  desired. 

Coant  From  the  Royal  Naval   Reserve  he   would  turn   to  the    Coast 

Volunteers.  Recent  naval  administrators  had  unaccountably  neglected 
this  branch  of  the  Reserves.  The  Committee  of  1852  recommended 
a  force  of  6,000  Coast  Volunteers,  and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1859 
advised  that  the  number  should  be  fixed  at  10,000  men.  According 
to  the  latest  estimates,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  600.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  eligible  men  were  wanting.  The  latest  Return 
showed  that  153,000  men  and  14,000  boys  were  employed  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  point  of  physical  power  the 
fishermen  were  superior  to  the  seamen  in  foreign  trades.  Their  local 
knowledge  would  be  of  immense  value  in  coast  defence,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  fixed  places  of  residence,  and  never  sailed  under  a  foreign 
flag,  made  it  certain  they  would  always  be  found  when  required.  Of 
their  moral  character  he  could  speak  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Additional  The  Coast  Volunteer  was  not  popular  in  the  Navy,  because   the 

men  originally  enrolled  were  admitted  into  the  service  for  political 
purposes  with  discreditable  laxity ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
raise  from  among  our  fishermen  a  Reserve  equal  to  the  standard 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission.  From  a  perusal  of  the 
revised  rules  he  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  induce  the  fishermen  to  join,  not  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers, 
but  the  Second-class  Naval  Reserve.     The  means,  however,  which 
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were  proposed  for  carrying  out  this  policy  were  inadequate.  The 
fishermen  were  congregated  in  isolated  communities  on  various  points 
of  the  coast.  They  were  men  of  domestic  habits,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Reserve,  if  they  were  drilled 
far  from  home.  The  list  of  ships  and  batteries  at  which  the  Naval 
Reserve  might  take  their  drill,  though  imposing  enough  in  point  of 
numbers,  did  not  include  some  of  the  most  important  fishing  commu- 
nities. There  were  batteries  at  Poole,  where  the  number  employed 
in  fishing  vessels  was  only  214 ;  at  Maryport,  where  there  were  only 
69 ;  and  at  Lynn,  where  there  were  only  266 ;  but  there  were  no 
establishments  at  Sligo,  which  had  4,800  men  and  boys  in  the  fishing 
vessels  of  the  port ;  none  at  Skibbereen,  which  had  5,500  ;  none  at 
BanflF,  which  had  5,600 ;  nor  at  Stomoway,  which  had  8,000  ;  nor  at 
Wick,  which  had  8,400;  nor  at  Inverness,  which  had  9,000  fisher- 
men. The  Manning  Conunittee  of  1 852  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Scotch  naval  station  should  be  re-established.  Where  the  Navy 
was  best  known,  there  the  flower  of  the  population  were  ready  to 
enter  it.  In  1852  there  were  more  men  in  the  Navy  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Cawsand,  near  Plymouth,  than  from  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
The  Return  of  the  counties  in  which  the  boys  in  training  ships  in 
1871  were  bom  showed  that,  out  of  2,888  boys,  only  90  came  from 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  only  112  from  Lancashire,  including  the  Isle 
of  Man  as  well  as  Liverpool,  only  23  from  Suffolk,  1 1  from  Norfolk, 
and  18  from  Wales.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  great  seafaring 
populations  on  those  coasts  had  ever  been  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  service  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Reserve  ?  The  fluctuating  nature  of  their  occupation  would  enable 
the  fishermen  to  attend  drill  with  little  inconvenience.  The  drill 
could  be  taught  in  the  most  efiective  manner,  and  with  the  least 
expense  to  the  Government,  by  sending  a^-gunboat  to  visit  the 
fishing  ports  at  the  slack  season.  These  periodical  visits  of  a  smart, 
well-organised  gunboat  would  do  much  to  create  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  Navy  among  the  fishermen.  The  expense  of  keeping  a 
few  gunboats  in  commission  for  this  purpose  would  be  nominal ;  for 
we  had  more  seamen  at  present  in  the  home  ports  than  it  was 
possible  to  employ  in  seagoing  ships.  Some  of  these  men  might  be 
attached  to  gunboats  instead  of  remaining  in  stationary  flagships. 

In  addition  to  the  various  descriptions  of  forces  already  enume-  Voinntew 
rated,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  extend  the  Volunteer  movement  ™^^™*"*' 
to  the  coast  defence  service.     A  corps  composed  at  present  of  one 
hundred  gentlemen  employed  in  banks  and  private  offices  in  the  City 
bad  been  provisionally  enrolled,  and  several  hundred  additional  appli- 
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cations  for  admission  had  been  received.  The  Volunteers  actually 
entered  had  attended  drill  on  board  the  *  President,'  and  he  was  enabled 
to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructors,  they  were  the  most 
intelligent  gimners  who  had  ever  been  drilled  on  board  the  ship. 
The  movement  had  extended  itself  to  Liverpool,  where  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  did  so  much  to  initiate  it  by  an  encouraging 
speech.  It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  idea  was  a  practical 
one.  Not  until  the  Volunteers  had  been  afloat  in  a  gunboat  for  a 
few  days,  and  had  shown  their  ability  and  readiness  to  perform  all 
the  duties  which  devolved  on  a  seaman  in  a  gunboat,  should  he  ven- 
ture to  regard  the  experiment,  with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
associated,  as  an  accomplished  feet.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Naval  Volunteer  movement  must  depend  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Admiralty  to  afford  the  necessary  facilities.  The  most  immediately 
pressing  matter  was  the  appointment  of  a  commanding  or  inspecting 
oflScer.  Until  the  Admiralty  placed  a  naval  man  of  rank  and  experi- 
ence at  the  head  of  the  Volunteers,  an  invaluable  aid  to  eflBciency 
would  be  wanting,  and  the  formation  of  a  contingent  at  many  of  the 
ports  round  the  coast  would  be  indefinitely  delayed.  The  formation 
of  an  able  staff  of  inspecting  officers  for  the  Reserve  was  essentially 
necessary  to  secure  their  efficiency.  The  Reserves,  including  the 
Coastguard,  now  numbered  not  less  than  20,000  men.  Surely  the 
supreme  command  of  such  a  force  was  a  task  worthy  of  the  most 
distinguished  admiral  in  the  service.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  staff  of  naval  officers,  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  the  supervision  of  the  Reserves  in  the  St.  George's 
Channel  and  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  While  hitherto  there 
had  been  no  inspecting  staff  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  a  very  different 
policy  had  prevailed  at  the  War  Office  in  providing  a  staff  for  the 
inspection  of  the  land  Volunteers.  An  admiral  sent  on  an  occasional 
tour  of  inspection  was  not  a  sufficient  substitute  for  an  officer  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  duty.  In  lu-ging  the  appointment  of  a  staff 
officer,  he  did  not  undervalue  for  a  moment  the  services  of  that 
admirable  body  of  men,  the  seamen  instructors  in  gunnery  in  the 
drill  ships  of  the  Reserve.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
their  zeal,  their  intelligence,  their  discipline,  and  their  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  their  duty  to  give  instruc- 
tion. But  naval  officers,  judiciously  selected,  would  exercise  a  higher 
influence  over  the  7nm*ale  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  merchant 
seamen  would  feel  themselves,  in  a  larger  sense  than  heretofore,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Navy  of  England.  They  would  be  inspired  by 
its  great  traditions,  and  the  confidence  which  they  would  acauire  in 
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their  oflScers  would  be  an  invaluable  guarantee  for  their  conduct  and 
discipline  should  they  ever  be  called  upon  to  join  Her  Majesty's 
service.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  said,  in  reply,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Mr.  Shaw 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  have  to  speak  on  some  other  ^^^' 
important  questions  which  stood  next  on  the  Notice  Paper;  he 
would,  therefore,  ask  permission  of  the  House  to  deal  with  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings.  He  concurred  in  the  remarks  of 
his  hon.  fiiend  on  the  loss  of  the  late  Mr.  Graves,  who  had  made  this 
subject  almost  his  own,  and  whose  mercantile  experience,  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  freedom  from  party  spirit  rendered  his  advice  most 
valuable.  His  hon.  friend,  however,  had  shown  that  the  task  had 
not  fellen  into  unworthy  hands. 

He  began  his  speech  by  remarking  that  though  the  question  of  imporUDoe 
the  matSriel  was  one  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  Navy,  of ^7^ 
that  of  the  personnel  was  of  still  greater  importance.     In  this  he  ^*^^' 
entirely  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend.     The  country  had  enormous 
resources  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding:  a  Return  before  him  showed 
that  391,000  tons  were  added  to  our  merchant  service  in  1871,  as 
compared  with  212,000  tons  in  1861,  so  that  were  it  necessary  to 
renew  our  fleet  within  a  short  time  our  private  shipyards  could  do 
so;  but  if  by  any  mischance  a  large  proportion  of  the  personnel 
were  lost,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  supply  their  places.     The 
question  of  Reserves  was,  therefore,  a  very  important  one  ;  but  even 
here  our  resources  as  regarded  merchant  seamen  were  great,  and  he 
doubted  whether,  including  our  Colonial  Empire,  they  did  not  exceed 
those  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

It  was  often  said  that  the  increase  of  steamers  had  greatly  re-  Number  of 
duced  the  number  of  seamen  in  sailing  vessels  ;  but  a  Return  showed  JSilng  ^^ 
that  in  1854  there  were  146,500  sailors  in  sailing  vessels  in  the  ships  main- 

°  taine<1. 

foreign  and  coasting  trades,  and  in  1871  the  number  was  141,000, 
showing  a  reduction  of  only  5,000  men.  In  our  steamers  in  1854 
there  were  15,800  men  employed,  and  in  1871,  58,706,  so  that  while 
there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  steamers  of  the  merchant  service,  there  had  been  only 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  employed  in  sailing  vessels.  This 
showed  that  the  increase  of  steam  vessels  had  not  operated  so  preju- 
dicially, as  was  believed  by  some,  on  the  sailing  vessels. 

He  was  sorry  to  hear  his  hon.  friend  give  the  weight  of  his  great  Deterior»- 
authority  to  the  statement  that  our  seamen  were  deteriorating.     He 
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K'stUced  to  express  an  opinion  counter  to  the 

.«.vL  .H   his  hon.  friend,  particularly  Mr.  Graves ;  but 

V    vuiu  ^ji  Trade  he  had  given  great  attention  to  this 

\M^  visited  all  the   ports  and  collected  all  the  facts  he 

,    .    .K*  ^ucrcautile  marine  oflScers,  and  he  could  not  find  that 

......  a   luJ  deteriorated.     Considering  that  the  proportion  of 

..^   v>  'ouuage  had  greatly  diminished,  a  given  number  of  men 

.  »^    uk'U'  work  than  formerly,  and  considering  also  the  enormous 

....v».vt  ^►f  vaohts  and  of  seamen   employed  in  them,  he  could  not 

,.uuiv  I  hero  had  been  any  falling  off  in  quality.  Steamers  did  not 
vuiiu  UK'U  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they  paid  high  wages  and 
\\auU'it  the  best  men.  The  question  of  seamen  was  a  question  of 
^.i^c.s.  Those  who  gave  good  wages  and  good  accommodation,  and 
xoul  their  men  to  sea  in  well-found  ships,  would  have  no  reason  to 
cotu plain  of  any  lack  of  good  men. 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  a  Naval  Reserve  could  be  obtained ' 
tht»  one  was  by  passing  men  more  rapidly  through  the  service;  the 
\ither  by  enlisting  men  from  the  merchant  service  into  a  special 
Ki^nerve.  The  former  was  more  analogous  to  what  among  military 
men  was  called  the  Army  Reserve,  the  latter,  to  the  Militia.  If  he 
understood  rightly,  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  Admiral  Erskine 
mther  advocated  the  first  of  these  two  methods,  that  of  jiassing  them 
through  aft^r  their  ten  years'  service.  He  would  point  out  that  we 
had  reserves  of  both  kinds — the  Coastguard  and  the  Naval  Pensioners 
were  of  the  first  kind,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  men  of  the  second 
kind. 
M\u«u>t  k4  He  would  now  answer  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 

uirNHv*?-.  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell)  and  others,  as  to  whether  the  Reserves 
we  had  already  got  were  sufficient  to  man  all  our  vessels.  That  was, 
no  doubt,  an  exceedingly  important  point.  He  was  glad  to  state 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  from  the  calculations  which 
had  been  made  that,  taking  the  men  in  the  service,  the  super- 
numeraries in  our  ports,  the  Coastguard  and  the  Naval  Pensioners, 
we  had  considerably  more  than  would  be  required  to  man  the  twenty- 
three  ironclads  which  had  been  spoken  of,  and  every  other  vessel 
which  we  could  j^ossibly  send  to  sea  within  any  reasonable  j^riod, 
and  a  margin  of  something  like  6,000  men  would  be  left  besides. 
How  was  that  possible  ?  The  House  did  not,  j^rhaps,  fully  under- 
stand the  great  change  which  had  occurred  in  our  requirements  as 
regarded  blue-jackets.  Kvery  year  the  number  of 'blue-jackets  re- 
quired in  proportion  to  other  men  was  diminishing.  By  way  of 
illustration  he  would  take  the  old  three-decker,  the  *  Victoria,'  which 
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had  been  the  flagship  in  the  Mediterranean  a  very  few  years  ago, 
and  compare  it  with  the  '  Lord  Warden,'  which  was  now  the  flagship 
there,  and  also  with  the  '  Devastation,'  probably  the  fighting  ship  of 
the  future.  For  the  *  Victoria'  1,100  men  were  required,  of  whom 
600  were  blue-jackets.  For  the  *  Lord  Warden  '  600  were  sufficient, 
of  whom  230  were  blue-jackets.  For  the  *  Devastation '  300  men 
would  suffice,  of  whom  only  100  would  be  pure  blue-jackets.  There- 
fore, supposing  we  had  a  fleet  of  ten  three-deckers  like  the  '  Vic- 
toria,' we  should  require  6,000  blue-jackets,  while  for  ten '  Devastations' 
only  1,000  would  be  required.  That  showed  how  much  farther  the 
force  we  now  had  would  go  than  in  former  years,  and  it  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1859.  If  these  recommendations  were  now  applied,  our  resources 
were  not  such  as  we  could  wish ;  but  with  reference  to  the  change 
which  the  fleet  had  been  undergoing  since  that  year,  our  resources 
were  by  no  means  deficient,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  we  should 
be  in  a  very  good  position  indeed. 

If,  however,  a  war  were  to  arise  we  should  have  not  only  to  man  Mercantile 
all  the  vessels  we  possess,  but  to  take  up  vessels  from  the  private 
trade,  fit  them  out  as  cruisers,  and  send  them  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  During  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  America,  the  United  States  Government  fitted  out  no  fewer  than 
750  steamers,  and  manned  them  with  50,000  men  for  the  purpose  of 
cruising,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  South  and  for  other  purposes. 
That  would  be  the  case  with  us  should  war  break  out.  We  should 
have  to  fit  out  an  enormous  number  of  vessels  for  various  pmposes ; 
and  though,  as  he  had  said,  we  had  sufficient  men  to  supply  all  our 
vessels  of  war,  yet  we  should  find  employment  for  all  the  Eeserves 
we  could  get.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all 
these  Reserves  would  not  be  employed  in  the  same  important  work 
as  would  be  required  of  the  men  in  the  regular  fleet;  they  would  not 
all  be  employed  at  the  guns. 

A  good  deal  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  passing  men  through  the  Objections 
Navy  into  the  Reserve  ;  and  if  we  could  see  our  way  to  do  so  rapidly,  service  in 
it,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  preferable  course.     We  already  educated     *  ^  *^^ ' 
no  fewer  than  3,000  boys  for  the  Navy,  and  that  number  was  suffi- 
cient, but  not  much  more  than  sufficient,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
18,000  men  for  our  fleet.     There  was  much  to  be  said  for  increasing 
the  number  of  boys  and  passing  the  men  through  the  fleet.     But 
there  was  this  dffficulty.     It  was  alleged  by  naval  men  that  we  had 
not  room  in  our  seagoing  cruisers  for  more  boys  and  young  seamen 
than  we  had  at  present.     If  we  were  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
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boys  we  should  be  reducing  the  average  age  of  all  the  men  in  the 
Navy,  which  naval  men  said  could  not  be  done  with  ad\'antage«  The 
average  age  was  sufficiently  low  already.  But  as  the  proportion  of 
seamen  required  for  ships  of  war  was  greatly  reduced,  it  was  of  infinite 
importance  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  every  respect. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  training  ships.  There* 
fore,  he  could  not  hold  out  the  prospect  that  we  could  pass  any  large 
number  of  men  rapidly  from  our  fleet  into  the  Reserve.  That  being 
so,  we  must  look  to  the  merchant  service  for  our  Naval  Reserve. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  and  others  had 
pointed  out  that  of  late  years  there  had  been  a  tendency  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  to  diminish  in  number.  That  was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  stringency  of  the  Regulations  of  1869,  which  were 
intended  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  force  by  weeding  it  of  in- 
ferior men.  But  he  could  assure  the  House  that  subject  during  the 
last  year  had  received  the  most  earnest  attention.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  (Admiral  Erskine)  appeared  to  think  that  no  scheme 
had  been  sufficiently  considered.  But  if  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
had  been  at  the  Admiralty,  and  seen  the  mass  of  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  attention  which  had  been  given  it,  he  would  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hastings  had  alluded  to  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  First  and  Second  Reserve,  and 
seemed  to  have  given  his  hearty  approval  to  all  that  had  been  done 
in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  as  regarded  the  First-class  Naval 
Reserve,  the  Admiralty  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  places 
where  they  could  be  enrolled.  Formerly  they  could  be  enrolled  only 
at  a  few  places,  but  now  they  could  at  any  Coastguard  station.  The 
restriction  which  before  prevailed  had  kept  men  not  only  from  en- 
rolling, but  from  re-enrolling  themselves  after  passing  through  the 
fiM  five  years  of  service.  Twenty-eight  days'  consecutive  drill  were 
formerly  required  in  the  First  Naval  Reserve,  and  that  was  found 
to  diminish  the  number  who  enrolled ;  but  according  to  the  new 
Regulations  which  have  been  framed,  the  men  during  the  first  year 
were  only  trained  fourteen  days  consecutively,  and  after  the  first  year 
they  might  be  drilled  not  less  than  seven  days  at  a  time.  Again, 
they  had  provided  that  the  trained  men  should  receive  the  Id.  a  day 
which  was  now  given  to  the  trained  men  in  the  fleet,  though  of  course 
the  former  received  the  payment  for  a  month  only,  while  the  latter 
had  it  throughout  the  year.  His  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Hastings 
appeiured  to  think  that  was  hardly  sufficient ;  but  there  was  consider- 
able difficulty  in  giving  to  these  trained  men  a  larger  amount  than 
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the  trained  men  in  the  fleet.  At  the  same  time  he  recognised  the 
fact  that  the  Naval  Eeserve  were  not  underpaid.  Their  pay  was 
good  and  amply  suflBcient.  The  diflBculty  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  pay.  They  had  done  one  other  thing  for  the  trained  men — they 
had  oflFered  them  a  certain  proportion — five  per  cent,  of  their  entries 
— of  appointments  in  the  Coastguard.  Hopes  to  that  effect  had  been 
held  out  from  the  early  days  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  but  it  was  not 
till  now  that  these  hopes  had  been  realised. 

He  now  came  to  the  Second-class  Naval  Reserve,  where  the  Second- 
changes  had  been  so  considerable  as  almost  to  amount  to  re-consti-  ^^  ®" 
tuting  the  force.  The  Second-class  Reserve  uj^  to  the  present  time 
had  been  almost  a  total  failure  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
regulations.  Instead  of  confining  it  to  seamen  who  had  served  in 
square-rigged  vessels,  they  had  opened  it  to  all  ordinary  seamen  and 
fishermen,  who  constituted  so  very  large  a  force  in  this  country, 
which  they  hoped  would  prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 
There  had  also  been  an  alteration  as  to  the  age  at  which  men  were 
to  be  entered.  Instead  of  the  limit  as  stated  by  the  Regulations  of 
1869,  of  eighteen  to  twenty  years,  the  ages  at  which  the  men  might 
enter  were  now  to  be  from  eighteen  to  thirty ;  and  they  had  also 
provided  that  the  Second  Class  might  be  enrolled,  drilled,  and  paid 
at  the  same  time  as  the  First-class  Naval  Reserve.  His  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Hastings  appeared  to  think  that  if,  as  they  hoped, 
the  Second-class  Reserve  increased  very  largely,  the  batteries  and 
drill  ships  would  not  be  suflBcient  for  training  purposes.  Of  course, 
if  they  found  that  fishermen  were  entering  the  Second-class  Naval 
Reserve,  it  would  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  they  should 
not  increase  the  number  of  batteries  or  facilitate  their  being  drilled 
in  gunboats  or  drill  ships,  as  proposed  by  the  hon.  member ;  but  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  consider  that  point  when  the  Second-class 
Keserve  had  considerably  increased.  The  new  Regulations  of  which 
he  had  spoken  had  only  been  completed  within  the  last  month.  They 
had  been  most  carefully  considered,  and  had  now  been  issued.  There 
had  not  been  time  to  ascertain  what  would  be  their  eflfect ;  but  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  both  Reserves  would  be 
considerably  increased.  He  had  consulted  the  Registrar-General  of 
Seamen,  who  was  confident  in  his  opinion  that  when  the  new  Regu- 
lations were  well  known  along  the  coast  there  would  be  a  large 
accession  of  numbers  to  both  First-  and  Second-class  Reserve. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  had  alluded  to  the  Appliances 
want  of  6i-ton  guns  in  the  Reserve  ships ;  but  every  one  of  the   ^' 
Beserve   ships  had  two  of  these  guns,  besides  others  of  smaller 
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calibre.  His  hon.  friend  spoke  of  1,200  men  taking  their  drill  on 
board  the  *  President ; '  but  he  very  much  doubted  whether  there 
would  be  more  than  250  as  an  average  at  one  time  drilling  on  board 
that  ship,  and  there  would  be  nothing  like  that  number  in  some  of 
the  drill  ships — not  more,  perhaps,  than  100  being  drilled  at  one 
time.  Spreading  their  drill  over  the  time  allowed,  he  believed  all 
the  men  could  be  trained  with  the  larger  guns,  and  in  the  first 
instance  they  would  be  trained  with  guns  of  smaller  calibre.  With 
regard  to  batteries,  they  were  nearly  all  formed  before  the  G^-ton 
gun  was  introduced  into  the  service,  and  the  general  introduction  of 
the  6^-ton  gun  would  necessitate  the  complete  change  of  the 
batteries.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty 
to  supply  proper  and  suflBcient  gims  and  batteries  as  occasion 
required. 
Inapection  While  he  was  on  that  point  he  should  like  to  read  to  the  House 

bJ^Sv^^  the  Reports  recently  received  from  Admiral  Elliot  and  Sir  Henry 
Keppel  on  the  subject  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  They  were  most  satis- 
factory, and  could  not  fail  to  give  confidence  to  members  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  force.     Admiral  Elliot  said  : — 

*  The  inspection  was  entirely  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  men  of 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Those  I  saw  were,  as  a  rule,  fine  active  seamen, 
working  the  guns  with  much  spirit  and  goodwill,  and  showed  a 
creditable  knowledge  for  the  amount  of  teaching  they  had  respec- 
tively undergone.  In  every  ship  without  exception,  the  behaviour  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  was  reported  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.' 

Sir  Henry  Keppel,  an  oflBcer  of  great  experience,  and  one  who  was 
certain  to  speak  what  he  thought,  said  of  the  men  of  the  *  Daedalus: ' 

*  As  individuals  they  were  fine  able-bodied  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  certainly  superior  in  physique  to  the  average  of  our  own 
able  seamen.  Their  rifle,  cutlass,  and  great  gun  exercises  were  very 
creditably  executed,  without  any  noise  whatever,  and  the  men  appear 
to  have  been  carefully  and  well  trained.  On  consulting  with  Com- 
mander Parsons,  the  gunner,  and  boatswain,  they  reported  the  men  to 
be  well-behaved  and  tractable.  The  gunner  views  the  badge-men 
as  equal  to  om*  own  trained  men  ;  twenty-three  of  the  forty-two  on 
board  are  so  qualified.  The  boatswain  considers  them  more  full  of 
resources  than  our  men.  They  are  not  equal  to  our  men  as  leads- 
men, nor  would  they  be  .so  smart  aloft.  The  gunner  states  that, 
notwithstanding  the  intervals  of  absence  from  drill,  the  men  appear 
to  forget  little  of  it.' 

Of  the  men  in  the  '  Eagle,'  he  said  : — 

*  They  were  scarcely  so  fine  a   body  of  men  as  those  in  the 
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"  Daedalus,"  but  still  contrast  favourably  with  a  similar  number  of 
able  seamen  from  our  service.' 

With  respect  to  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,  it  was  intended  to  Coast 
allow  those  who  now  composed  that  corps  gradually  to  die  out,  in  °  "°  **' 
order  that  men  qualified  for  that  corps  might  enter  for  the  Second- 
class  Naval  Reserve,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  would  then  be 
only  two  corps — namely.  First-  and  Second-class  Reserves.  The 
Admiralty  hoped  the  eflfect  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the 
number  of  men  passing  from  the  Second  to  the  First  Reserve  would 
greatly  increase. 

As  to  the  new  force,  the  Naval  Volunteers,  being  an  extension  to  Nayai 
the  Navy  of  the  movement  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  VoUmteei 
Army,  already  two  of  these  corps  had  been  established :  one  at  London, 
and  the  other  at  Liverpool,  and  the  formation  of  one  at  Bristol  was 
now  talked  of.  The  Admiralty  had  cheerfully  allowed  the  drilling  of 
these  Volunteers  on  board  the  *  President ; '  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
for  further  consideration  what  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  futiu'e  enrolment  which  could  not  take  place  under  the 
existing  law.  The  law  relating  to  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  was 
not  suitable ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  pass  a  measure 
to  regulate  enrolment  in  the  new  force.  The  Admiralty  approached 
the  subject  with  every  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  aid, 
and  it  was  intended  to  nominate  an  officer  who  should  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  forming  these 
Volunteer  corps,  to  render  them  what  assistance  he  could  in  the 
matter  of  organisation,  and  advise  the  Admiralty  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  them.  It  would  be  necessary  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  new  force  could  be  assisted  with  gunboats,  and  to  consider 
various  other  questions ;  and  his  right  hon.  friend  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  submit  a  measure  to  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  Naval  Volunteers. 

The  expediency  of  Government  assisting  the  training  ships  of  the  Trahiing 
merchant  service  was  discussed  last  Session,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Graves ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  First  Lord  deprecated  the  Navy 
undertaking  to  train  seamen  for  the  merchant  service,  but  expressed 
his  readiness  to  contribute  towards  any  scheme  devised  by  the  ship- 
owners in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  the  Navy  derived ;  while 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pointed  out  how  a  fund  could  be 
obtained  from  the  contributions  made  by  shipowners  to  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Fund,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  shipowners  in 
the  organisation  of  a  scheme ;  his  right  hon.  friend,  however,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  taken  means  to  ascertain  the 
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views  of  the  country,  but  he  had  not  found  a  disposition  on  their 
part  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  training  ships  for  the 
merchant  service.  Of  course  the  House  would  not  expect  the 
Admiralty  to  put  a  vote  on  the  Estimates  to  meet  the  cost  of 
training  boys  for  the  merchant  service.  When  the  hon.  member 
for  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell)  spoke  of  the  demand  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  shipowners  for  trained  apprentices,  he  could  not  help 
inquiring  where  were  the  shipowners,  members  of  the  House,  while 
the  discussion  was  going  on.  One  who  had  been  present  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Lusk)  had  objected  to  the  scheme  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Northumberland,  and  he  now  noticed  but  one  other  shipowner  in 
his  seat  (Mr.  Bates).  The  Admiralty  had  done  what  they  could 
towards  improving  the  First  and  Second  Classes  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  would  be 
3atisfied  with  what  they  had  done  and  were  now  doing,  and  with 
what  they  indicated  as  their  policy  for  the  future,  and  would  not 
therefore  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Brassey  said,  after  the  explanations  and  promises  which  had 
been  given,  he  would  not  press  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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BOYAL  NAVAL  RESERVE.     OBSERVATIONS. 
House  of  Commons,  April  17,  1874. 

Reprinted  from  '  Hansard.^ 

Mr.  T.  Brassey,  in  rising  to  call  attention  to  the  organisation  of  Naval 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  importance  of  establishing  a  close  omechii 
connection  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine,  p^  "grJJ'^ 
said  the  House  need  not  approach  the  subject  with  any  misgiving  as 
to  the  naval  resources  of  the  country.  The  number  of  seamen  and 
seafaring  persons  employed  on  board  ships  entering  and  leaving  the 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  less  than  407,000,  and  in  that 
estimate  he  did  not  include  the  vast  number  of  ships  flying  the 
British  flag  in  colonial  and  foreign  waters.  He  believed  he  was 
correct  in  saying  that  if  we  had  a  maritime  conscription  such  as  ex- 
isted in  France,  we  should  be  able  to  muster  a  force  of  not  less  than 
700,000  men  to  man  our  fleet.  Our  available  Naval  Reserve  was  of 
enormous  extent  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
had  so  recently  taken  office,  would  be  prepared  to  declare  his  adhesion 
to  any  definite  policy  on  the  subject. 

As  a  means  of  comparison,  he  would  quote  a  few  figures  from  an 
interesting  speech  delivered  last  year  by  Commodore  Goodenough  at 
the  United  Service  Institution.  It  appeared  that  the  maritime  con- 
scription in  France  comprised  a  force  of  172,000  men;  but  the 
whole  of  those  men  were  not  fit  for  active  service  at  sea.  For  some 
years  before  the  Franco-German  War  the  number  serving  on  board 
the  French  fleet  was  about  15,000,  while  7,000  men  were  in  reserve 
in  barracks.  The  men  of  the  Reserve  were  double  the  number  of 
those  in  active  service,  and  would  constitute  a  force  of  65,000  men, 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

Commodore  Goodenough  estimated  the  strength  of  the  Naval 
Reserves  of  the  North  German  Empire  at  80,000  men,  of  whom  only 
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a  small  proportion  had  actually  served  in  the  North  German  Navy. 
At  the  present  time  about  5,000  seamen  were  serving  in  ships  in 
commission  and  in  barracks,  and  the  Reserves  might  be  taken  at 
1 5,000  men. 

The  United  States  had  no  Naval  Reserve  whatever,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  Reserve  had  been  frequently  deplored  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Navy  in  his  Report  to  Congress.  In  Russia, 
the  number  of  ships  of  the  Imperial  Navy  engaged  in  active  cruising 
was  too  limited  to  afford  the  means  of  giving  an  effective  training  to 
a  large  number  of  men  as  sailors.  The  mercantile  marine  was  com- 
l^aratively  insignificant.  From  this  review  we  might  safely  conclude 
that  we  had  only  to  organise  with  the  completeness  which  marks  the 
preparations  of  other  Powers,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  perfectly 
secure. 

Sir  Frederick  Grey  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  for  our  War 
Navy  we  should  require  84,000  officers  and  men.  Admiral  Sherard 
Osbom,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  had  recommended  approximately  the 
same  numbers ;  and  those  estimates  would  not  seem  exaggerated 
when  we  took  into  view  the  extent  of  our  commerce  and  the  demands 
which  might  be  made  on  our  resources  for  the  protection  of  our 
colonial  ix)ssession8.  The  recent  changes  in  naval  warfare  afforded 
no  justification  for  deimrting  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission,  of  which  Lord  Cardwell  was  the  chairman.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  enrol  20,000  seamen  in  our  Naval  Eeserve,  and 
to  establish  a  force  of  12,000  fishermen  for  coast  defence. 

It  had  been  urged  that  the  Naval  Reserve  was  a  force  on  which 
they  could  not  rely,  and  that  our  seamen  were  deteriorating.  Those 
opinions  were  not  shared  by  the  officers,  who  had  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment.  Sir  Cooper  Key's  report  of  the 
1,700  men  of  the  Reserve,  embarked  in  the  fleet  for  a  month's  cruise 
at  Whitsuntide  1869,  was  decidedly  favourable.  It  was  much  to  be 
regretted  that  such  cruises  were  not  more  frequently  repeated.  They 
would  create  a  greater  confidence  in  the  Reserve  on  the  part  of  naval 
officers.  The  Naval  Reserve  men  would  realise  more  fully  that  they 
belong  to  the  Navy  ;  and  young  officers  would  derive  much  advantage 
from  the  opportunity  afforded  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  man- 
oeuvres of  a  fleet. 

When,  however,  we  were  hearing  so  much  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  there  might  be  a  doubt  in  some 
minds  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  Reserve  ;  and 
it  was  essential  to  know  how  far  these  allegations  rest  on  fact«.  The 
complaints  we  heard  were  not  now  made  for  the  first  time.     Before 
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the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849  the  incompetency  of  the 
officers,  and  the  want  of  discipline  among  seamen,  were  the  theme  of 
constant  complaints  among  shipowners.  The  present  alleged  dete* 
rioration  was  denied  by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Hamilton.  They  gave 
their  opinion  unhesitatingly  that  the  general  condition  of  om-  seamen 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  had  been  represented ;  and  they  said  that  it  had 
greatly  improved  since  the  consular  reports  were  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1848.  There  were  black  sheep  in  the  merchant  service ; 
and,  since  the  introduction  of  steamers,  the  best  men  had  been 
attracted  to  the  steam  service,  leaving  an  inferior  class  to  man  the 
sailing  vessels.  Thus  there  had  been  a  separation  of  the  experienced 
and  well-conducted  men  from  the  inferior  hands ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  in  the  present  day  many  ships'  companies  contained  a 
lamentably  small  proportion  of  well-disciplined  and  properly  qualified 
seamen. 

The  inferior  scale  of  wages  in  sailing  vessels,  as  compared  with  Wages  in 
steamers,  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.     No  general  complaint  was  and  saiiini 
heard  among  the  owners  of  steam  ships.     At  the  meeting  of  the  ^^^^' 
shipowners  at  Liverpool,  lately  called  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
deputation  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Inman  said  that  he  be- 
lieved a  good  wage  would  secure  good  men.     The  Inman  Company 
made  it  a  rule  to  give  no  advance  rote,  and  to  take  only  married 
men,  if  they  could  get  them.     That  had  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
rule.     They  never  wanted  men  ;  and  they  had  many  men  in  the  ser- 
vice who  had  been  with  them  fifteen  years.     His  opinion  was  that  if 
men  were  well  treated  in  the  forecastle,  and  well  paid,  shipowners 
did  not  want  any  assistance  to  get  excellent  men. 

Steamers  not  only  offered  higher  wages,  but  also  the  great  boon 
of  shorter  absences  from  home  ;  and  the  employment  was,  in  many 
cases,  a  continuous  service.  The  practice  of  paying  oflf  the  crews  as 
soon  as  vessels  arrive  in  port,  and  delaying  the  engagement  of  another 
crew  until  the  last  moment,  was  not  calculated  to  ensure  the  services 
of  efficient  men.  In  the  Royal  Navy  it  was  found  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  continuous  service  system ;  and  shipowners  should  endeavour 
to  find  employment  for  their  seamen  in  the  intervals  between  their 
long  voyages.  A  certain  period  of  leave  on  full  pay  would  be  a  well- 
merited  indulgence  after  faithful  service  during  a  lengthened  absence 
from  home.  It  might  be  said  that  all  these  concessions  would  be 
gladly  made,  but  that  they  would  involve  considerable  expense,  and 
that  the  profits  of  the  trade  were  too  small  to  allow  of  additional 
charges  being  placed  upon  the  employers  of  seamen.  In  that  case 
the  public  must  bear  the  charge  by  jxiying  higher  freights ;  and  he 
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was  confident  that  the  improvement  in  the  seamen,  which  would 
gradually  follow  from  the  payment  of  better  wages  in  sailing  ships, 
together  with  the  boon  conferred  by  giving  continuous  employment, 
would  have  the  happy  effect  of  diminishing  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty  at  sea.  The  reduction  in  the  premiums  of  insurance  would 
compensate  for  the  expenditure  upon  wages. 

Shipowners  would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  encouraging  apprenticeships  to  the  sea  and  subsidising 
training  ships,  so  long  as  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen  on  shore  re- 
mained so  much  higher  than  the  wages  of  seamen.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  seamen  who 
had  been  carefully  trained  were  serving,  not  as  seamen  but  as  fire- 
men. They  were  induced  to  undertake  that  disagreeable  task  by 
the  somewhat  superior  wages  which  they  received  in  that  capacity, 
while  many  left  the  sea  altogether  because  their  experience  as  sailors 
had  given  them  an  aptitude  for  many  employments  on  shore,  in 
which  they  earned  better  wages  than  they  could  command  either  in 
steamers  or  saiUng  vessels.  Having  made  these  observations,  it  was 
only  fair  to  add  that  higher  wages  were  paid  in  our  own  merchant 
service  than  in  any  other,  excepting  that  of  the  United  States. 

Hitherto  the  nations  which  had  been  builders  of  ships  had  fur- 
nished seamen  to  man  them  ;  and,  as  the  United  Kingdom  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  pre-eminence  as  a  shipbuilding  country,  we  might  be 
confident  that  our  sailors  could  hold  their  own  with  the  sailors  of 
other  nations.  He  desired  that  the  question  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  national  question.  It  was  quite  clear  that  if  there  was  anything 
in  the  state  of  the  law  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  sailor,  it 
should  be  at  once  considered  with  a  view  to  its  amendment. 

There  was  one  point  of  considerable  public  importance  to  which 
he  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  referred  to  the 
practice  of  issuing  to  seamen  advance  notes  upon  their  being  shipped 
for  service  on  board  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine.  That  point 
had  been  rep'eatedly  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Unseaworthy  Ships,  and  it  had  been  argued  that  the  practice 
was  a  serious  cause  of  deterioration  among  our  seamen.  The  seaman 
could  not  cash  his  advance  note,  except  at  a  heavy  discount.  The 
money  raised  by  the  transaction  was  too  often  squandered  in  de- 
bauchery, and  in  many  cases  not  a  farthing  was  laid  out  in  providing 
an  outfit  of  clothes  for  the  intended  voyage.  Seamen,  it  was  further 
to  be  observed,  were  the  only  class  of  labourers  who  received  an 
advance  of  wages  before  any  work  was  done.  The  allotment  note, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  most  advantageous  to   seamen  and  their 
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families,  and  should  receive  all  possible  encouragement  from  ship- 
owners. 

The  Commission  has  reported  that  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  Seamen's 
that  sailors'  boarding-houses  should  be  licensed  and  under  inspection,  houses. 
and  that  no  such  boarding-houses  should  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  beer-houses  and  public-houses.  He  hoped  that  the  Government 
might  feel  justified  in  adopting  the  suggestion.  It  was  further 
urged  that  we  should  come  to  some  understanding  with  foreign 
Powers  as  to  the  restraint  of  crimping  in  seaports  abroad,  and  that  it 
might  be  feasible  to  make  crimping  by  a  British  subject  in  a  foreign 
port  penal.  It  might  be  possible,  by  consular  convention,  to  insure 
to  shipowners  that  agreement  made  by  the  seamen  in  this  country 
should  continue  binding  upon  them  in  a  foreign  country. 

Shipmasters,  again,  scarcely  did  their  duty  to  each  other  in  the  DiacharKe 
mutual  endeavour  to  obtain  good  crews.  In  the  discharge  note  it  was 
a  practice  to  endorse  the  seaman  in  the  conventional  words  as  '  very 
good,'  when,  in  truth,  he  deserved  a  diflferent  character.  Even  in 
the  Reserve  some  very  bad  bargains  for  the  country  might  be  found, 
and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  res|x)nsible 
officers  in  weeding  them  out.  The  retainers  were  so  liberal  that  Retainers 
none  but  efficient  ftnd  well-conducted  men  should  be  allowed  to  ^epeni*"^ 
remain  in  the  service.  The  expense  of  121.  per  man  was  far  too  ^^^[^^ 
large  to  admit  of  inefficient  men  being  retained,  and  he  suggested 
that  a  difierent  arrangement  should  be  made  in  regard  to  seamen 
entering  the  Reserve  for  the  first  time.  The  uniform  retainer  was 
6i.  for  every  man,  irrespective  of  attendance  at  drill  or  proficiency  in 
drill.  By  a  recent  regulation,  an  addition  of  Id.  per  day  was  given, 
but  as  the  men  served  for  only  28  days,  it  did  not  involve  a  large 
extra  expenditure,  or  ofier  any  great  stimulus  to  improvement.  If, 
however,  they  had  fixed  the  minimum  sum  at  51.  with  an  addi- 
tional scale  of  pjiy  up  to  6/.  for  efficiency  in  drill  and  good  conduct, 
a  greater  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  men  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  their  duties.  The  expense  would  not  be  much  greater  than 
at  present,  and  it  would  not  be  grudged  by  the  country. 

Recruiting  for  the  Reserve  had  been  checked  by  the  increase  in  Traininj,' 
steamers,  and  esi>ecially  by  their  extended  employment  in  the  Jhe^Re^*^ 
coasting  trade.  Coasting  steamers  were  so  short  a  time  in  port  that 
the  crews  could  not  attend  drill  without  losing  their  regular  employ- 
ment. Steamers  were  a  bad  school  of  seamanship,  but  there  was 
still  an  ample  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  to  form  a  nursery  for  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  had  failed  to  keep  up  the 
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Reserve  to  the  standard  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  or 
even  to  the  number  it  reached  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Manning  recommended  that  the  force  should  be  composed 
of  trained  seamen,  and  it  was  to  be  recruited  in  the  6r8t  instance  from 
adults.  As  a  temporary  measure  20,000  men  were  to  be  enrolled 
from  the  merchant  service,  but  the  future  supply  was  to  be  drawn 
from  school  ships  which  were  to  be  established,  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  100  to  200  boarders  in  each  ship,  of  whom  100  were 
to  be  supported  by  the  State.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  boys 
would  thus  be  supplied  annually  to  the  mercantile  marine  and  the 
Reserve.  It  was  recommended  that  40,000i.  should  be  voted 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ships.  No  vote  had  ever  been 
taken  to  carry  into  eflfect  this  recommendation,  nor  had  any  vote 
been  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers. 
There  were  at  present,  it  was  true,  eleven  training  ships  at  diflferent 
ports  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  training  vessels 
for  the  Reserve,  the  *  Warspite '  alone  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Seven  of  the  training  ships  were  intended  to  receive  street  Arabs,  and, 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  they  had  received  a  total  subsidy 
of  11,870Z.  These  ships  could  accommodate  1,900  boys,  and  the 
actual  number  on  board  was  1,250.  There  were  also  three  reforma- 
tory ships,  capable  of  receiving  750  boys,  the  actual  number  being 
647.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  ships  8,906i.  had  been  contributed 
by  the  State. 

The  Government  aid  was  confined  to  industrial  schools  or 
reformatories  afloat.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  help  poor  but 
respectable  parents  to  train  their  sons  for  the  sea.  He  would 
suggest  as  an  ex})eriment  that  they  should  take  over  one  of  the  ships 
stationed  in  the  Thames  and  one  in  the  Mersey;  that  the  boys 
should  be  of  the  same  class  as  those  admitted  into  the  training  ships 
of  the  Navy  ;  and  that  the  expense  of  the  ships  should  be  met  by  a 
contribution  in  equal  thirds  from  a  special  vote  to  be  taken,  as  for 
educational  purposes,  by  a  contribution  from  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund,  and  by  a  grant  from  the  Admiralty,  from  the  vote  taken  for 
their  general  training  establishment.  The  contribution  from  the 
Admiralty  should  be  payable  only  on  the  completion  of  the  training 
and  upon  the  boy's  qualifications  being  tested  by  examination.  It 
should  be  a  further  condition  of  the  Admiralty  grant  that  the  boy 
should  consent  to  serve  in  the  Navy  for  one  year.  The  special  vote 
in  aid  of  training  ships  might  be  defended  upon  the  ground  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  boys  in  the  existing  training  ships  was  on  an  average 
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20L ;  but  assuming  that  the  instruction  was  made  more  perfect  than 
at  present  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  take  the  expenditme  at  30i. 
a  head.  In  each  of  the  ships  in  the  Thames  and  the  Mersey  ac- 
commodation should  be  provided  for  250  boys.  He  assiuned  that  the 
outlay  proposed  might  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to 
furnish  a  reserve  for  the  Navy  ;  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  boys, 
in  resi)ect  of  whom  a  grant  should  be  paid,  must  be  settled  by  the 
authorities  responsible  for  our  naval  defence. 

It  had  been  proposed  l>y  several  local  marine  boards  that  the  Govern- 
Govemment  should  encourage  apprenticeship  to  the  sea,  by  offering  prentic^ 
a  premium  of  10/.  to  every  boy  on  completing  an  apprenticeship  of  ^*^J^n 
four  years,  on  production  of  a  certificate  of  character,  and  passing  *^®  ^*^'>'- 
an   examination  in  seamanship.     It   should  be   stipulated  that  all 
apprentices  receiving  premiums  should  serve  a  year  in  the  Navy  as 
ordinaries,  receiving  a  further  gratuity  of  lOl,  on  leaving  the  Navy, 
and  passing  into  the  Reserve.     If  they  remained  in  the  Reserve 
until  50  years  of  age,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  pensions 
as  seamen  in  the  Navy.     If  a  full  Reserve  could  be  formed  from  the 
boys  thus  trained,  the  necessity  for  the  Reserve   paid   by   annual 
retainers  would,  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay  had  pointed  out,  no  longer 
exist. 

He  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  forming  a  Reserve  of 
Reserve  for  coast  defence  among  our  150,000  fishermen.  It  would  ®'"™*^"- 
be  worth  while  to  commission  a  few  more  gunboats,  to  be  employed 
in  visiting  the  fishing  stations  in  the  slack  season  of  the  fisheries ; 
thus  aflfording  the  fishermen  the  opportunity  of  learning  their  gun- 
drill,  without  travelling  to  an  impossible  distance  from  their  homes, 
and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  several  permanent  batteries 
on  shore,  where  there  was  often  a  most  scanty  attendance.  The 
employment  of  a  few  gunboats  on  that  service  would  be  useful,  if 
only  to  increase  the  opportunities,  so  rare  at  present  in  the  experi- 
ence of  naval  officers,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  coasts. 

Our  pleasure  fleet  is  now  manned  by  6,000  of  the  most  eligible  of  Honorary 
our  fishermen.  It  was  most  important  to  secure  these  men  for  the 
Reserve.  No  more  honorary  commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve  should 
be  given,  except  to  owners  of  yachts  who  had  done  good  service  in 
recruiting  for  the  Reserve.  The  privilege  of  flying  the  white  ensign 
should  be  reserved  to  owners  who  could  bring  fifty  men,  being  baiia 
fide  yachtsmen,  into  the  Reserve,  and  who  kept  up  the  number  by  pro- 
viding substitutes  for  any  of  the  original  recruits  who  withdrew  from 
the  Reserve.  Cadetships  in  the  Naval  Reserve  had  been  given  to 
young  gentlemen  from  the  *  Conway '  and  *  Worcester,'  and  that 
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should  be  followed  up  by  giving  them  a  short  course  on  board  the 
*  Excellent.'  OflBcers  of  the  Volunteers  were  invited  to  go  to  Alder- 
shot,  and  no  more  commissions  should  be  given  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
except  to  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  who  had  didy  qualified. 
The  value  of  the  Naval  University  at  Greenwich  would  be  immensely 
increased  as  a  national  institution,  when  the  officers  of  the  merchant 
service  were  allowed  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  it  aflForded. 

Inspecting  Lastly,  he  urged  the  appointment  to  the  Reserve,  at  an  early 

date,  of  a  competent  staff  of  officers  with  an  Admiral  at  their 
head.  Until  a  recent  date  the  Controller  of  the  Coastguard  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Reserves  ;  but  the  work  would  demand 
a  considerable  staff  of  officers,  if  the  duty  of  increasing  the  numbers 
and  efficiency  of  the  force  was  properly  done.  An  officer  of  high 
rank  and  considerable  influence  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Reserve,  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty  to  any  representations  he  might  deem  it  his  duty  to 
make  on  behalf  of  that  important  element  of  our  naval  force. 

Mr.  Uo9-  Mr.  GoscHEN  said  he  was  as  glad  as  the  noble  Lord  who  had 

chon 

just  sat  down  (Lord  Eslington),  that  his  hon.  firiend  the  member  for 
Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  subject  of  the  Naval  Reserve  of  the  country  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  and  he  trusted  that  the  new 
House  would  look  with  favour  on  that  most  important  force,  and  that 
when  hon.  members  brought  the  subject  forwiird  with  the  industry, 
accuracy,  and  talent  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  the  House 
would  always  receive  them  with  the  attention  they  deserved.  •  .  . 

He  was  aware  how  important  it  was  that  our  Naval  Reserve  Force 
should  be  kept  up,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  that  the 
fears  that  had  been  expressed  with  regard  to  it  were  in  any  way 
justified;  and  the  comparison  instituted  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Hastings  between  our  naval  force  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
should  not  have  too  great  weight  attached  to  it,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  how  much  of  their  naval  force  consisted 
of  real  sailors,  and  how  much  of  the  other  classes  to  which  he  had 
referred.  .  .  .  He  ought  not  to  sit  down  without  thanking  the  hon. 
member  for  Hastings,  not  only  for  raising  so  interesting  a  discussion 
upon  the  question,  and  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  that  House 
in  the  Naval  Reserves,  but  for  the  great  service  he  had  done  out  of 
the  House  in  initiating  in  a  great  measure  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers,  which  he  hoped  would  become  a  large  force,  which 
certainly  would  prove  most  useful  in  case  of  necessity.  There  were 
great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  organising  such  a  force,  because 
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for  men  to  go  to  sea  was  much  more  difficult  than  to  go  to  drill  in 
Hyde  Park,  the  personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience  being  greater, 
and  more  time  being  required.  So  great,  however,  had  been  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  hon.  member  and  others  in  the  matter,  that 
these  difficulties  had  been,  in  a  large  measure,  overcome,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  movement  had  now  obtained  a  fair  start.  He  there- 
fore trusted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  see  in 
the  Koyal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  an  important  although  a  small 
force,  and  that  the  movement  would  continue  to  receive  the  assistance 
and  attention  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Norwood.  .  .  .  He  regretted  that  he  did  not  share  the  Mr.  Nor- 
sanguine  views  which  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey) 
took  of  the  state  of  the  mercantile  marine,  which,  firom  careful  inquiry 
as  well  as  from  personal  experience,  he  believed  to  have  greatly 
deteriorated  of  late  years.  The  physique,  the  stature,  and  the  health 
of  the  men  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  formerly,  whilst  in 
seamanlike  qualities  and  in  subordination  there  was  a  decided  falling 
off.  ...  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  large  town  an  endeavour  made  to  obtain  youths  at  an  early 
age  to  be  trained  as  sailors.  The  shipowners  would  be  most  happy 
to  support  a  movement  of  this  kind. 

Sir  Charles  Adderley  said  the  tenor  of  the  last  few  speeches  gir 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him,  as  being  connected  with  the  Board  of  ^Sderi^y 
Trade,  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  debate  closed.  He  thought  the 
hon.  member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood),  who  introduced  what  he  might 
call  the  second  part  of  the  debate,  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
bringing  his  subject  forward  in  the  discussion  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey),  rather  than  separately  by 
itself,  for  it  was  germane  to  the  subject  of  that  hon.  member's  speech, 
and  inadmissible  as  a  distinct  proposition.  .  .  .  Some  means  might, 
he  hoped,  be  adopted  which  would  enable  us  to  apprentice  boys  taken 
from  our  training  ships,  not  compulsorily,  but  by  premiums,  and  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  on  that  subject  was  a 
most  important  one. 
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On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
Mr.  Gour-  Mr.  GouRLEY  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Admiral 

*^'  Phillimore  on  the  Naval  Reserve.     His  main  object,  he  explained, 

was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Admiralty  were  advancing  in  shipbuilding, 
and  what  improvements  that  department  had  eflfected  as  compared 
with  the  improvements  introduced  into  their  ships  by  the  owners  of 
our  mercantile  marine.  In  order  to  obtain  the  information  which 
he  desired  to  have,  he  would  put  a  series  of  questions  to  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Admiralty  in  that  House  and,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  ask  how  many  ships  had  been  furnished  with  breech-loading 
guns,  and  whether  the  Admiralty  intended  to  furnish  the  whole  or 
some  of  the  ships  composing  the  Reserve  Squadron  with  guns  of  that 
kind,  they  being  much  superior  to  muzzle-loaders.  Secondly,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  any  improvements  had  recently  been  made 
in  the  fuel-carrying  capacity  of  our  ships.  In  1878,  the  Reserve 
Squadron,  on  the  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  ran  short  of  fuel  before 
reaching  Gibraltar.  That,  he  contended,  was  a  mischance  which 
should  be  guarded  agair.st  in  the  future.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Admiralty  had  got  rid  of  the  old  machinery  in  order 
that  our  war  vessels  might  be  able  to  compete  with  war  vessels 
supplied  with  modem  machinery.  Also  whether  all  our  war  vessels 
were  furnished  with  torpedoes,  and  whether  the  officers  and  men 
were  being  educated  in  the  use  of  torpedoes.  We  had  a  large 
number  of  young  officers  who  had  to  retire  against  their  will  on  half 
pay.  Being  without  employment,  they  would  in  course  of  time 
become  exceedingly  rusty.  He  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  engaged  in  piloting  our  ships  of  war.  As  to  the  Coastguard  ser- 
vice, he  thought  they  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  torpedoes 
and  other  submarine  instruments  of  war,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war 
they  might  be  of  good  service  in  the  defence  of  our  harbours  and 
coasts.  Referring  to  the  Naval  Reserves,  the  hon.  gentleman  said 
we  had  never  had  more  than  about  12,000,  although  30,000  was  the 
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number  that  had  been  recommended  as  being  expedient  for  that 
service. 

Sir  Gr.  Balfour  said  there  were  in  his  constituency  a  considerable  Sir  g. 
number  of  fishermen  whose  services  might  be  obtained  for  the  defence  *  • 

of  the  country  if  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  being  properly 
trained  on  board  a  vessel  of  war. 

Sir  T.  Brassey,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  SirThomis 
member  for  Sunderland,  desired  to  express  his  great  satisfaction  that 
the  condition  of  the  Reserves  had  engaged  the  attention  of  his  hon. 
friend.     The  hon.  gentleman  represented  a  seaport,  at  which  upwards 
of  500  men  in  the  Naval  Reserve  were  annually  drilled.     He  was 
closely  connected  with  a  district  remarkable  for  its  maritime  enter- 
prise.    The  hon.  gentleman  had,  therefore,  great  opportunities  of 
making   himself  acquainted   with   the   requirements  of  the  Naval 
Reserves,  and  any  suggestions  that  he  might  offer  with  reference  to 
the  organisation  of  the  force  would  receive  the  attentive  consideration 
of  the  Admiralty.     The  terms  of  the  notice  being  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, it  would  not  be  expected  that  he  should  follow  in  detail  the 
various  interesting  questions  which  had  been  raised.     On  some  points 
however,  he  was  prepared  to  offer   explanations,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  House.     His  hon.  friend  had  Training  of 
particularly  urged  that  the  Coastguard  should  be  sent  to  sea  in  small  gJJJd] 
vessels,  for  the   purpose  of  keeping  up   their   seamanship.      That 
suggestion  could  not  be  carried  out  without  serious  expense ;  and 
the  limited  training  which  would  be  given  in  a  gunboat  was  not  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  eflBciency  of  the 
force.     The  fleet  men  in  the  Coastguard  were  most  carefully  selected. 
The  number  of  candidates  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  excess  of, 
and  now  were  at  least  suflBcient  to  fill,  the  vacancies,  and  he  was 
assured  by  Lord  John  Hay,  who  was  specially  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  Reserves,  that  men  were  never  admitted  unless 
they  had  had  suflBcient  service  in  seagoing  ships  to  make  them 
thoroughly  eflBcient  in  their  duties  afloat.     The  well-trained  men-of- 
war's  men  in  the  Coastguard  would  learn  nothing  in  a  gunboat  that 
would  tend  to  make  them  more  effective  when  embarked  in  an  iron- 
clad.    The  drill  at  the  great  guns  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  in  their  training,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  maintain  a  high 
state  of  eflBciency  in  gunnery.    The  Coastguard  went  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  gun-drill  every  year,  and  the  rule  was  that  in  alternate 
years  they  were  embarked  in  an  ironclad  squadron  for  an  extended 
cruise.     The  testimony  of  Admiral  Phillimore  as  to  the  condition  of  Efficiency 
the  Coastguard  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.    The  fleet  gujud.   . 
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men  on  shore  formed,  as  he  said,  the  main  reserve  of  the  Navy,  and 
they  were  a  force  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.  As  an 
instance  of  their  general  conduct,  he  mentioned  that  in  1878  they 
completed  the  crews  of  eight  district  ships  and  nine  turret  ships,  and 
though  they  were  embarked  for  98  days  in  those  17  ships,  not  a 
single  case  occurred  in  which  any  one  of  their  names  appeared  in 
the  defaulters'  book.  The  same  favourable  report  could  be  given 
on  every  occasion  when  the  Coastguard  are  embarked.  His  hon. 
Keserve  friend  had  condemned  the  district  ships  as  obsolete.  It  was,  how- 
flqua  ron.  ^y^j.^  impossible  that  the  fleet  in  commission  should  consist  ex- 
clusively of  ships  of  very  recent  construction.  The  district  ships 
were  well  adapted  for  the  work  which  they  had  to  do,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty were  well  advised  in  keeping  the  latest  and  most  powerful  ships 
in  reserve  in  the  dockyards,  where  they  could  be  carefully  preserved 
from  deterioration,  and  where  they  could  be  commissioned  at  short 
notice  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  Turning  to  the  general  condition 
Strenicth  of  of  the  Reserves  for  the  Navy,  at  no  previous  period  since  the  close  of 
eserves.  ^^^  Great  War  had  we  been  so  well  prepared  with  the  means  of 
manning  the  fleet.  The  masted  ships  of  former  days  had  been  re- 
placed in  the  line  of  battle  by  mastless  ships,  armed  with  a  few  heavy 
guns,  worked  by  mechanical  appliances.  The  three-decker,  with  130 
guns,  had  a  complement  of  900  men  and  boys ;  the  '  Inflexible  * 
carried  400.  Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in  the  comple- 
ments the  force  of  seamen  available  for  manning  the  fleet  showed  a 
slight  increase.  The  total  number  was  18,624  in  1871,  and  18,991 
in  1881  ;  in  the  same  interval  the  non-seamen  class  comprising  the 
stokers  and  artificers  had  grown  from  10,956  to  12,221.  Thus,  the 
total  number  of  fleet  men,  exclusive  of  the  Coastguard,  was  29,580 
in  1871,  and  31,212  at  the  date  of  our  latest  returns.  We  had  in 
1871  6,421  men  in  excess  of  the  total  complements  authorised 
for  ships  in  commission.  The  corresponding  number  had  since  been 
raised  to  more  than  8,000  men.  In  addition  to  the  supernumeraries 
we  had  the  crews  of  the  flag-ships  and  receiving  ships  in  the  home 
ports.  We  had  thus,  at  least,  10,000  in  the  fleet  available  for  imme- 
diate disposal.  On  shore  we  had  4,000  seamen  in  the  Coastguard, 
and,  prior  to  the  recent  operations  in  the  East,  we  had  in  the  ports 
and  in  Ireland  a  splendid  force  of  6,000  marines.  He  fully  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  as  to  the  importance  of  a  strong  reserve  of 
stokers.  On  June  25  the  total  number  at  the  home  ports,  excluding 
First  Reserve  ships  and  the  Channel  Fleet,  was  1,272.  Even  imder 
the  pressure  which  had  recently  been  felt,  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  stop  the  usual  leave,  or  to  break  up  the  Reserves  and  take  men 
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from  the  harbour  ships.     It  had,  however,  been  arranged  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  stokers  in  the  Coastguard  from  200  to  250,  and  to 
make  additional  entries,  and  to  employ  a  few  stoker  pensioners  at 
each  of  the  naval  ports.     To  enter  stokers  for  the  Naval  Reser\'e  is 
not  considered  necessary.     In  an  emergency  men  can  be  obtained 
from  the  mercantile  marine  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  instruction  in 
gunnery  is  not  required  as  in  the  case  of  seamen.     The  Reserves, 
properly  so-called,  included  Pensioner  Reserve,  1,560 ;  First-class 
Royal   Naval   Reserve,    11,800;   Second-class,   5,600;    Third-class, 
150 ;  and  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  1,400.     The  total  reserve  for 
manning  a  war  navy  was  not  less  than  40,000  men.     With  such  a  Additional 
force  the  country  should  be  well  content,  and  the  Admiralty  would  SXriea. 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our 
Naval  Reserve.     They  had,  at  the  date  of  Admiral  Phillimore's  reports, 
thirty  batteries  for  the  drill  of  the  Coastguard  and  Naval  Reserve. 
They  had  since  ordered  a  battery  at  Barrow.     They  were  rebuilding 
the  batteries  at  Carnarvon,  Fowey,  and  Hartlepool.     Batteries  had 
been  ordered  also  at  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Kirkwall.     The  batteries 
at  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Kirkwall  would  be  capable  of  drilling  1,000 
men   every  year,  and  they  had  reason   to  believe  that  number 
would   be   forthcoming.      It  was   equally  interesting   and  gratify- 
ing to  observe  the  marked  success  which  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Admiralty  to  raise  a  force  of  Naval  Reserve   men  in   the  Naval 
western  islands  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Shetlands.     It  was  an  ad-  Scotland, 
ditional  evidence  of  our  vast  and  varied  resources  as  a  naval  power. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  inspection  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  saw 
no  less  than  1,004  men  on  parade  at  Lerwick  and  1,100  at  Stomoway. 
He  was  much  impressed  with  the  seamanlike  appearance  of  the  men, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  went  through  their  drills. 
Both  divisions  of  the  Naval  Reserve  were  thoroughly  efficient,  and 
the  Naval  Reserve  men  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  their 
efficiency  was  especially  due  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
were  trained  by  the  gunnery  instructors  from  the  *  Excellent '  and 
*  Cambridge.'    The  Second-class  Reserve,  though  not  possessing  the 
high  qualifications  required  for  the  first  class,  were  a  most  valuable 
body,  thoroughly  inured  to  the  sea,  and  always  within  hail.     They 
could  be  increased  to  any  number  which  the  Admiralty  might  con- 
sider necessary.     With  regard  to  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  Royal 
the  Admiralty,  while  fully  appreciating  the  patriotic  feeling  exhibited   Artillery 
by  large  numbers  who  had  applied  for  enrolment^  was  still  unable  to     °  ""^c"- 
announce  any  final   decision   as  to  the  organisation  of  the  force. 
They  awaited  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  defence  of  the 
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commercial  harbours' before  taking  up  the  question.  On  the  whole, 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  satisfied  with  the  statement 
which  he  had  made.  As  to  numbers,  the  statistics  were  conclu- 
sive, and  as  to  the  quality  of  our  seamen  he  was  confident  that  the 
fine  spirit  of  former  days  still  lived,  and  would  survive  through  every 
change  which  might  take  place  in  the  ships  and  the  armaments  of 
the  Navy.  In  the  recent  operations  at  Alexandria,  both  officers  and 
men  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  the 
British  Navy.  He  could  not  conclude  these  observations  on  the 
Naval  Reserve  without  paying  a  warm  tribute  of  praise  to  Lord 
Cardwell  and  the  other  members  of  the  Manning  Commission  of 
1859.  The  scheme  which  had  been  adopted  with  such  excellent 
results  for  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  was  originated  by  the  Manning 
Commission.  The  creation  of  that  force  had  secured  us  from  future 
difficulties  in  manning  the  fleet  in  time  of  war,  and  had  added 
materially  to  our  naval  power  while  imposing  a  comparatively 
moderate  charge  on  the  Estimates. 
Captain  Captain  Price  thought  the  statement  to  which  the  House  had 

just  listened,  very  reassuring  and  satisfactory.  He  wished,  however, 
to  ask  how  it  happened  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Coast- 
guard service  exceeded  the  number  of  vacancies.  No  doubt  the  hon. 
baronet  was  correct,  but  he  had  always  understood  from  the  report  of 
Sir  W.  Tarleton  that  the  reverse  was  the  case.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Admiral  Phillimore  that  the  present  Reserve  of  Coastguards  was  as 
low  as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  indeed  it  might  be  said  of  our  Naval 
Reserves  generally,  having  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of  seamen 
who  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  France  in  case  of  emergency,  that 
their  strength  might  very  advantageously  be  increased. 
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ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  ENGINEER  OFFICERS. 
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rience of 
junior 
cuginecn. 


Harbour 
•errice. 


Hov^e  of  Co7)iinoii8.     March  15,  1878. 

The  kernel  of  the  bulky  volume  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
Admiralty  Committee  on  Boilers  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
The  tables  presented  to  that  Committee  by  the  great  Steam  Com- 
panies are  indeed  most  suggestive.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
Committee  could  devise  a  more  efficacious  system  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  boilers  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  with  such 
admirable  results  by  the  Inman,  Cunard,  and  other  Companies. 

It  is  the  great  defect  of  the  present  system  that  young  engineers 
are  appointed  to  seagoing  ships,  with  no  previous  experience  in  the 
management  of  machinery  at  sea.  In  time  of  peace,  when  ships  are 
only  occasionally  under  way,  and  usually  steam  at  a  low  speed,  the 
chief  engineer  can  give  special  attention  to  the  instruction  of  junior 
engineers.  He  could  not  do  so  in  time  of  war.  In  the  dockyards 
many  young  engineers  are  attached  to  ships  undergoing  repairs, 
rather  in  the  capacity  of  watchmen,  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  than 
as  mechanical  officers.  The  necessity  for  more  practical  experience 
in  seagoing  ships  has  been  recognised  by  the  Committees,  which  have 
been  lately  engaged  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  mechanioal  depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  WTiile  wisely  advising  that  the  engineer  officers 
in  commissioned  ships  should  be  reduced  in  number,  and  replaced 
by  artificers,  Sir  Cooper  Key's  Committee  proposed  that  junior 
assistant  engineers,  on  leaving  college,  should  be  appointed  to  troop 
and  store  ships,  in  addition  to  the  complement,  for  six  months  or 
longer. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the 
Navy  in  time  of  peace  that  practical  experience  in  driving  powerful 
machinery  at  a  high  speed  in  all  weathers,  which  is  obtained  in  the 
merchant  service.  Many  engineers  spend  years  attached  to  har- 
bour ships,  or  in  ships  which  are  seldom  under  steam,  and  are  still 
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more  rarely  driven  at  full  speed.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Admiralty  to  keep  down  the  number  of  engineers,  so  that  it  should 
not  exceed  the  strict  requirements  of  the  service,  looking  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine  to  supply  the  additional  engineers,  who  would  be 
required  in  the  event  of  war. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  for  engineers  further  oppor-  instruction 

,  of  engi- 

tunities  of  acquiring  practical  experience,  as  supemumeranes,  with  neera  in  the 
some  of  the  leading  services  in  the  mercantile  marine.     We  should  m^^ 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  by  the  prejudices  of  the  service 
from  making  an  attempt  to  pass  our  naval  engineers,  for  a  limited 
period,  through  the  mercantile  marine.     The  plan  has  in  point*  of 
fact  been  suggested  by  some  authorities  of  great  practical  experience. 
In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kavenhill,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1877,  the  following  remarks 
occur : — *  All  those  who  are  in  any  way  conversant  with  the  Royal 
Navy  must  admit  that  such  experience  as  the  commercial  marine 
affords  cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  Her  Majesty's  ships.     The  trans- 
port service  is  limited,  and  the  hours  named  for  departure  are  not 
always  adhered  to.     The  mail  steamers  are  timed  to  leave  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  even  if  all  is  not  in  perfect  order  the  chief  engineer  must 
be  ready.     Such  a  school  can  alone  afford  the  training  a  seagoing 
engineer  should  receive,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  arrangement  will  be  made  between 
the  Admiralty  and  our  large  Steam  Companies,  for  a  junior  Royal 
Naval  engineer  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded  him,  if  only  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  of  obtaining  experience  with  machinery, 
at  times  pressed  to  the  utmost,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers.' 

Mr.  Reed  warmly  supported  Mr.  Ravenhill's  proposition,  saying 
that  he  thought  it  most  desirable  that  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  the  suggestion  was  beset  with  insuperable 
practical  difficulties.  In  time  of  peace  naval  engineers  can  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  such  performances  as  those  of  the 
mail  steamers,  making  regular  passages  throughout  the  year  between 
Liveqjool  and  New  York,  at  an  average  speed  sometimes  exceeding  1 6 
knot^s,  or  those  of  the  ships  which  now  accomplish  the  voyage  between 
St.  Vincent  and  Australia  without  easing  the  engines. 

The  *  Servia'  and  *City  of  Rome,'  now  building  for  the  Cunard 
and  Inman  Companies,  will  be  driven  across  the  Atlantic  at  17  knots 
by  engines  of  8,000  indicated  horse- power.  No  such  duty  was  ever 
got  out  of  engines.     In  no  ship  in  the  Navy  can  the  engineer  have 
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the  same  opportunity  of  mastering  his  art  as  in  the  engine-rooms  of 
those  noble  steamers. 
Expedition         The  engineers  employed  in  the  great  mail  services  are  required 
tiun  of  *     not  only  to  maintain  the  highest  speeds  at  sea,  but  to  examine  and 
repairs.        repair  the  machinery  under  their  charge  with  the  utmost  possible 
expedition.     In  the  Atlantic  trade,  large  steamships  run  for  years 
with  intervals  of  a  week,  and  sometimes  less  than  a  week,  between 
their  repeated  voyages.    Expedition  in  the  repair  of  machinery  is 
not  required  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace.     It  might  be  of  vital 
importance  in  war.     The  young  engineers  of  the  Navy  have  much  to 
learn,  not  only  in  developing  the  capabilities  of  machinery,  but  also 
in  the  management  of  boilers.     Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
scientific  researches  of  the  Admiralty,  it  would  be  an  important  step 
in  advance,  if  only  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  most  successful  services  in  the  mercantile  marine. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE  TRAINING   OF   SEAMEN. 

I. 

ImfKirUnce  The  training   of  the   officers  and   seamen  of  the   Navy  for   their 
•Xtftem.        difficult  and  responsible  duties  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques-  ' 

tions  with  which  the  Admiralty  has  to  deal.     In  his  work  entitled 
XftTier        Lea  Marines  de  la  France  et  de  PATigleterrey  1818-63,  M.  Xavier 
ymood.    Kaymond  most  justly  says: — *Quoi  qu'on  fasse,  la  puissance  des 
navires  sera  toujours  en  raison  des  qualit^s  et  des  talents  que  pos- 
s^eront  comme  gens  de  mer  les  honmies  qui  les  montent.' 
B»ron  Another  French  authority,  an  oflScer  of  great  distinction  in  the 

Navy,  Baron  Grivel,  makes  a  similar  observation.     *  De  tout  temps, 
comme  dans  tons  les  pays,  comment  douter  de  cette  v6rit^  que  le 
personnel  sera  toujours  I'ame  du  materiel  ? ' 
Admiral  It  may  be  admitted  that  we  are  better  prepared  in  the  personnel 

imGravifere.  ^^^^  ^^  the  materiel  of  our  fleet,  but  naval  officers  will,  nevertheless, 
agree  with  Adminil  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  when  he  said: — 'Chaque 
fois  que  Tarsenal  et  la  flotte  seront  en  presence,  qu'il  faudra  neces- 
sairement  immoler  Tune  ou  lautre,  Farsenal,  je  le  declare,  aura  tort 
k  mes  yeux.' 
R<^':  The  following  observations  occur  in  a  letter  from  Eear-Admiral 

Kodgern.  Rodgers,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  written  during  his  residence  as 
Naval  Attache  in  London: — *  There  is  nothing  in  naval  matters  so 
importimt  as  the  subject  of  manning.  Fleets  may  easily  be  built, 
hosts  of  swift  steamers  may  be  quickly  taken  from  commerce  and 
converted  into  tolerably  efficient  cruisers,  but  an  efficient  man-of- 
war's  man  cannot  be  improvised.  Such  hearts  of  oak  are  of  slow 
growth  and  need  much  care.  It  is  unsafe  to  look  back  to  former 
clays  for  anything  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  Naval  warfare  of  the 
olden  time  was  rude  and  simple.  The  guns  and  the  gunnery  prac- 
tice, the  whole  training  of  our  seamen,  the  whole  machinery  of 
battle,  were  very  different   from  what  we  see  to-day.     All  nations 
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were  much  alike,  and  glorious  deeds  were  done  by  the  rough  system 
then  in  vogue,  when  the  skilful  handling  of  the  ship  was  the  one 
thing  needful.  Steam,  new  ordnance,  armour,  torpedoes,  earthworks, 
obstructive  channels,  all  complicate  the  naval  problem  now.  We 
need  seamen — thorough  seamen — as  of  old,  but  they  must  be  sea 
soldiers  also.' 

The  American  Army  and  Navy  Journal^  in  an  article  on  modem  "fj^^  ""*' 
naval  warfare,  published  on  November  10,  1877,  concludes  with  the  JourmU. 
following  observations: — 

'  The  time  is  coming  when  the  engineer  and  machinist,  with 
their  costly  appliances,  must  stand  aside  to  give  room  for  the  typical 
naval  officer  of  all  time,  the  daring  sailor  whose  wits  are  never  at 
feult,  whose  resources  are  endless.  Armour  arid  guns,  machinery 
and  machinists,  can  be  had  to  order  by  paying  for  them,  but  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  brain  that  make  up  the  ideal  sailor  can  never 
be  purchased,  and  will  win  their  way  to  the  front  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  of  naval  warfare.  That  the  battle  of  guns  and  armour 
has  lasted  so  long  as  it  has,  proves  little  but  the  absence  of  the 
opportunity  which  makes  a  Blake,  Nelson,  Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  or 
Farragut.  They  may  all  be  lying  hid  to-day  in  the  form  of  a  rosy- 
cheeked  lad  at  Annapolis,  but  when  they  come  they  will  conquer  as 
they  used  to  do,  whether  their  ships  be  of  wood  or  iron,  so  long  as 
they  are  swift,  handy  and  heavily  armed.' 

The  novelty  and  the  variety  of  tjrpes  introduced  into  modem  ^-^^ 
navies  tend  materially  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  training.     An  June  7, 
able  article  on  this  subject,  suggested  by  the  loss  of  the  *  Grosser  i^m  of 
Kurfiirst,'  appeared  in  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette  of  June  7,  1878  :—         iSSuSL 

*  The  long  peace  of  the  seas,  and  the  restless  progress  of  modem 
naval  invention,  have  combined  together  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
practical  experience  in  the  handling  of  ships  of  war  to  the  lowest 
point,  at  the  very  time  when  the  need  of  that  skill,  which  only  prac- 
tical experience  can  give,  is  the  most  strongly  felt.  One  can  hardly 
reflect  upon  the  conditions  under  which  a  modem  ironclad  is  com- 
manded, officered,  and  manned  without  feeling  the  magnitude  of  the 
contrast  between  the  guarantees  for  the  efficiency  of  our  fleets  in  the 
old  time  and  the  guarantees  for  their  efficiency  at  the  present  day. 
In  bygone  days,  a  ship's  company  was  a  body  of  practical  men, 
commanded  by  a  practical  man ;  the  crew — man  and  boy,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest — had  leamed  their  business,  either  by  actual 
practice  on  board  their  vessel  or  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
elsewhere.  Each  man,  in  proportion  to  his  proficiency  in  his  calling, 
approached  to  the  model  of  his  conunander ;  the  best  as  capable  as 
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he  of  sailing,  and,  if  need  were,  of  fighting,  the  ship  in  which  he 
served,  and  even  the  worst  possessing  his  share  of  that  <^  handiness  " 
which  was  the  salient  quality  of  the  best.  But  what  is  an  irondad, 
and  what  its  company  now  ?  It  is  a  floating  theory,  manned  by 
experiments,  for  the  old  captain  who  finds  himself  on  board  a  new 
model  ironclad  must  be  conscious  that  he  is  an  experimental  com- 
mander. From  the  captain  to  the  cabin  boy  there  is  probably  not  a 
hand  on  board  who  knows  by  actual  trial  how  the  vessel  will  comport 
itself  under  this,  that,  or  the  other  set  of  circumstances.  As  for  the 
men,  how,  when,  and  where  are  they  to  acquire  any  such  knowledge? 
Their  early  training,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  begun,  in  all  likelihood, 
on  board  a  wooden  ship ;  and,  if  their  more  recent  experience  is  of 
the  navigation  of  an  ironclad,  of  what  sort  of  ironclad,  and  after  whi^ 
type  and  model,  and  how  long  since  did  this  experience  begin  ? 
The  difference  in  material,  weight,  and  bulk  is  hardly  greater 
between  an  old  wooden  frigate  and  the  modem  ironclad  than  is  the 
difference  of  shape  and  structure  between  one  ironclad  and  another. 
While  the  race  of  invention  is  continually  going  on,  and  masted  and 
mastless,  long  and  short,  turreted  and  turretless  vessels  succeed  each 
other,  each  claiming  to  be  the  "  ironclad  of  the  future,**  what  is  to 
become  of  the  seaman  of  the  future  ?  There  is  little  uniformity  in 
the  conditions  under  which  seamanship  now-a-days  is  to  be  learned, 
and  if  there  were  more,  the  rare  and  brief  periods  of  practice,  the 
chary  and  gingerly  use  (necessarily  so,  no  doubt)  of  our  ships  of  war, 
afford  the  sailor  little  of  his  former  opportunities  of  learning  his 
profession.' 

The  recent  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  ^Atalanta'  gives 
especial  importance  at  the  present  time  to  the  subject  of  training. 
The  loss  of  two  training  ships  manned  by  six  hundred  brave  yonng 
seamen  within  the  short  period  of  two  years  gives  occasion  for  grave 
reflection. 
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II. 

The  system  of  traininfif  which  has  been  established  in  the  British  Training 

Navy  was  carefully  described  in  a  paper  read  by  Lieutenant-Com-  Navy, 

mander  Chadwick  at  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  United  States  Naval  ci*^.^""^' 

Institute,  on  February  19,  1880 :—  J??'^®'^. 


U.S.N. 


*  The  English  Training  Ships. 

*  About  3,000  boys  are  kept  in  the  English  training  ships,  who 
undergo  a  course  of  training  extending  through  fourteen  or  sixteen 
months.  The  ships  employed  are  fine  line-of-battle  ships,  two  of 
which  are  at  Devonport,  one  at  Portsmouth,  one  at  Portland,  and  one 
at  Falmouth  in  Cornwall.  The  entries  of  this  last  year  were  2,400, 
the  number  varying  with  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  This  number, 
however,  is  about  the  usual  waste  in  the  blue-jacket  force  of  the 
British  Navy,  which  smioimts  to  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
thousand,  out  of  a  total  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the  service.  Each 
of  these  ships  has  attached  to  it  a  brig  of  about  400  tons,  and  a  hulk, 
used  for  storerooms  and  as  a  receptacle  for  newly  entered  boys,  where 
they  stay  a  week  and  are  gotten  into  shape  before  going  on  board 
the  parent  ship.  No  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  boys,  the 
Navy  being  extremely  popular  in  England,  so  that  the  supply  always 
exceeds  the  demand.  The  qualifications  for  entry  are  that  the  boy 
must  be  between  15  and  16^  years  of  age,  must  be  of  good  physique, 
and  must  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Stress  is  laid  upon  character ; 
no  persons  from  reformatories,  or  who  have  been  committed  by  a 
magistrate,  being  admitted. 

*  The  schooling  is  limited  in  extent,  but  within  the  limits  is 
thorough.  Nearly  all  the  boys  are  excellent  penmen,  good  readers 
and  cipherers.  The  practical  training  consists  in  learning  all  the 
work  and  duties  of  the  sailors.  .  .  .  Daily  exercises  of  spars  and 
sails  take  place,  except  in  the  winter  months ;  handling  boats  under 
sails  and  oars  is  frequent ;  cutlass  drill,  infantry  gymnastics  (which  is 
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taught  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  marines),  truck  gun  exercise, 
and  swimming  are  all  thoroughly  well  taught. 

*  All  these  exercises,  excepting  those  of  sails  and  spars,  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  trained  men  or  petty  officers, 
who  are  detailed  as  instructors  in  seamanship.  Each  of  the  lieu- 
tenants on  board  has  charge  of  certain  subjects,  but  the  men  who  do 
the  instruction  work  under  them  are  a  class  absolutely  unknown  in 
our  service,  and  whose  existence  in  that  of  England  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evidences  of  the  benefits  of  their  system. 

*  The  scholastic  and  practical  training  on  board  the  parent  ship 
lasts  about  a  twelvemonth,  after  which  is  given  a  six  weeks'  sea 
training  in  the  brigs,  and  finally  a  ten  weeks'  course  in  gunnery  on 
board  the  gunnery  ship,  after  which  the  boy  is  ready  for  service.  .  .  . 
Great  care  is  taken  to  amuse  and  instruct  outside  the  regular  routine, 
a  large  sum  being  allowed,  which  is  mainly  used  for  the  purchase  of 
games,  bats,  balls,  &c.,  and  for  such  books  and  papers  as  boyish  taste 
demands.  .  .  .  Fifty-three  days'  leave  are  allowed  during  the  year, 
divided  into  two  periods  of  sixteen  days  each  and  one  of  twenty-one. 
One  afternoon  a  week  is  set  aside  for  general  liberty,  and  all  whose 
relatives  live  near  enough  to  the  ship  are  allowed  to  go  home  on 
Sunday.  .  .  .  The  whole  method  of  discipline  is  humanitarian:  there 
are  as  few  restraints  and  punishments  as  possible,  and,  altogether, 
I  cannot  ynagine  a  better  school  in  which  to  bring  up  young  men  of 
this  class.  .  .  . 

Gunnery.  *  The  ten  weeks'  course  on  board  the  gunnery  ships  is  thought 

by  many  to  be  too  long ;  it  would  be  better,  too,  if  this  were  made  a 
part  of  the  course  on  board  the  training  ship  proper,  or  in  a  vessel 
which  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  commander  of  this 
ship.  •  .  . 

Small  *  Much  more  attention  is  given  to  small  arms  than  with  us,  and 

the  British  sailor  is  turned  out  a  very  respectable  soldier.  For  one, 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  much  infantry  drill,  if  it  is  properly  given, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  injure  the  boy  or  man  in  any  way  as  a  sailor, 
and  it  affords  a  convenient  and  pleasant  variety  from  sail  drill.  It 
need  never  be  so  much  used  as  to  conflict  with  the  latter ;  there 
is  no  better  means  of  discipline ;  it  affords  a  good  setting  up,  makes 
a  handier  and  more  capable  man,  and  I  regard  it  as  altogether  an 
indispensable  adjunct  of  modern  training.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  ship's  company  of  500  men  should  not  be  able  to  land  at  any  time 
a  battalion  of  300  perfectly  equipped  and  ready  to  take  the  field.  .  .  . 
The  universal  praise  accorded  the  blue-jackets  in  the  late  Zulu  cam- 
paign says  more  than  any  argument  on  the  subject.     Where  the 


arms. 
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soldier  was  helpless,  the  sailor  was  full  of  expedients.  He  was  always 
sheltered,  always  had  food,  and  was  always  in  good  fighting  trim.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  wiser,  instead  of  decrying  efforts  to  extend  our 
usefulness  by  saying  that  this  and  that  does  not  lie  in  our  way,  we 
should  take  pride  in  being  able  to  do  so  much.' 

*  The  loncf  enlistment  customary  in  the  Enijlish  service  edves  a  Terws  of 

^  .  -^  °  ^  enlistment. 

great  advantage.  The  boy  is  entered  to  serve  until  28  years  of  age, 
and  if  he  then  re-enlists  and  serves  until  he  is  38,  he  may  retire  with 
a  pension  of  a  shilling  or  more  a  day.  Nor  do  they  retain  the  boy  in 
his  rating  as  boy  any  longer  than  possible.  At  eighteen  all  are  rated 
ordinary  seamen  or  ordinary  seamen  second  class,  and  assume  a  man's 
position  on  board  ship. 

*  The  homogeneousness  of  the  British  service,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  all  their  blue-jackets  are  passed  through  their  training  ships, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  training  given  in  each  ship  is  exactly  the 
same,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The  captain  of  the  "  Impreg- 
nable "  is  the  commodore  of  the  squadron,  having  under  the  Admiralty 
entire  control. 

*  Everything  pertaining  to  the  system  is  referable  to  him.  ... 
There  can  be  no  real  success  in  such  a  scheme  without  such  a  sub- 
ordination to  one  head.  It  is  better  to  have  one  method  with  some 
faults  than  to  have  the  conflicting  schemes  of  individuals,  though 
each  in  itself  may  be  more  perfect  than  the  one  general  scheme.' 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  lengthened  extracts  that  our  system  British 
has  received  the  highest  commendation  from  those  most  qualified  to  com- 
judge.     In  the  letter,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted.  Admiral  by  Kear- 
Rodgers  says :-  ^^^^ 

*  You  have  met  the  diflBculty  manfully  in  your  training  ships,  your 
gunnery  ships,  and  your  system  of  continuous  service.  There  is  no  body 
of  men  in  the  world  to-day  comparable  with  your  continuous  service 
men.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  my  countrymen  would  follow  your 
example.  To  inscribe  the  fishermen,  the  boatmen,  and  the  whole  mari- 
time population,  to  give  them  a  certain  naval  organisation  and  naval 
training,  would  be  an  enormous  addition  to  yoiu- maritime  strength.' 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  his  Report  for  1879, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Rodgers.  The  British  Navy  has 
the  reputation  of  being  unsurpassed  in  its  personnel^  and  it  has 
acquired  this  distinction  mainly  by  means  of  its  training  system. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  German  Navy  was  described  in  Training 
a  letter  published  in  the  United  Service  Army  and  Navy  Joumaly  x^vy. 
of  New  York,  on  July  18,  1877  :—  Jf^^'  ^ 

*The  corvette    "Nymphe,"  Captain   von   Kail,  which   was  at  y^^^ 
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Hampton  Roads  during  the  month  of  June,  is  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
German  Navy  used  in  training  apprentices  for  the  regular  service. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  oflBcers,  and  from  them  learned 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  their  system  of  instruction,  your 
correspondent  asks  a  place  in  your  columns  that  those  interested  in 
training  boys  for  our  own  Navy  may  know  the  course  pursued  by  the 
German  authorities. 

*  Origin  of  the  German  Apprentice  System. — About  three  or  four 
years  ago,  Captain  Schering,  of  the  Navy,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
system  of  training  boys  for  the  regular  naval  service,  which  has  so 
many  excellent  points  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  know  it  has  thus  far 
worked  well.  Captain  Schering's  plan  is  to  enlist  140  boys  every  year. 
As  the  system  is  just  entering  its  fourth  year,  there  are  now  some- 
thing less  than  560  boys  in  course  of  training.  The  active  list  of  the 
German  Navy  numbers  about  6,000  men.  The  boys  are  selected  by  the 
recruiting  oflBcers  with  great  care.  Not  less  than  500  boys  annually 
present  themselves  as  applicants,  and  from  this  number  the  selection 
is  made.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  must  not  be 
more  than  seventeen  nor  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must 
bind  themselves  to  serve  twelve  years,  if  necessary. 

*  The  first  Six  Months. — When  140  boys  have  been  enlisted,  theyare 
divided  into  two  parties  and  sent  into  two  cruising  brigs  to  the  Baltic, 
where  they  spend  the  summer.  Each  brig  has  the  necessary  petty 
oflBcers  and  about  twenty  seamen.  These  men  are  carefully  selected — 
the  object  being  not  only  to  secure  competent  seamen,  but  also  men 
of  good  morals — men  who  shall  not  teach  boys  the  vices  of  the  sailor 
before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  his  virtues. 
They  are  taught  seamanship  and  gunnery,  and  they  are  also  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Each 
oflBcer  instructs  his  own  division  and  takes  as  much  pride  in  their 
progress  with  their  books  as  in  their  advancement  in  the  use  of  small 
arms  or  their  skill  in  handling  great  guns.  The  idea  is  not  lost  sight 
of  that  the  qualification  for  good  sailors  includes  not  only  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ropes  and  sails,  but  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  a  common  school  education. 

'  The  second  Six  Months. — After  a  six  months'  cruise  in  the  Baltic 
both  crews  are  sent  ashore  in  company,  and  spend  the  winter  in 
barracks  prepared  for  them.  With  them  are  four  oflBcers  of  the  line, 
a  chaplain,  and  a  few  petty  oflBcers.  During  the  winter  more  especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  military  part  of  their  education — for  they  are 
not  only  to  be  sailors  but  fighting  sailors  as  w^ell.  At  the  same  time 
their  studies  are  continued  under  the  direction  of  a  chaplain,  and, 
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besides  the  branches  taught  in  summer,  they  have  history.  Good 
readers  among  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  read  aloud  to  the  others 
from  some  work  on  German  history ;  the  idea  being  to  teach  them 
pride  in  their  profession  and  pride  in  their  national  character  as  well. 
They  are  also  instructed  in  singing.  In  this  way  the  time  spent  at 
the  barracks  passes  pleasantly  and  profitably.  This  completes  the 
first  year. 

^The  Long  Cruise. — The  next  eighteen  months  are  spent  in 
a  cruising  ship  at  sea.  Vessels  of  the  "  Nymphe  "  class  are  selected, 
and  the  same  officers  who  instructed  the  boys  up  to  this  time  are 
sent  to  cruise  with  them.  Now  the  work  of  making  sailors  com- 
mences in  earnest.  A  training  ship  means  a  working  ship.  The 
boys  are  drilled  frequently,  examined  regularly,  and  constantly  kept 
bu9y.  They  must  learn  all  parts  of  the  ship  equally  well,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  this  a  new  quarter  and  station  bill  is  made  out  every 
three  months.  During  the  last  three  months  the  boys  must  depend 
on  themselves,  instruction  being  given  to  the  petty  officers  at  this  time 
to  assist  in  all  manoeuvres  but  not  to  direct.  A  healthy  competition 
is  encouraged,  but  not  to  make  one  part  of  the  ship  or  one  division 
of  the  ship  more  active  than  another.  Indeed  this  is  prevented  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  frequent  changes  of  stations  before  alluded  to. 
There  is  a  practical  examination  ewety  three  months,  and  a  more 
thorough  one  every  six  months.  Thus  passes  a  year  and  a  half;  the 
boys  have  now  been  in  the  service  two  years  and  a  half. 

*  The  last  Six  Months. — The  last  six  months  of  their  three  years' 
course  is  spent  at  Kiel,  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Germans.  The 
boys  are  sent  to  the  gunnery  ships,  where  they  are  instructed  in 
working  those  guns  which  they  have  not  seen  on  their  cruising  ships. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  pass  their  final  examination,  and 
are  rated  as  seamen  of  the  first  class,  or  as  able  seamen.  This 
completes  the  three  years'  com*se,  and  they  are  now  ready  for  the 
general  service. 

*  On  Probation. — As  much  as  possible  the  boys  are  kept  together 
when  drafts  are  made,  so  that,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be 
apprentice  boys  in  one  sense,  they  may  not  lose  their  identity.  At 
the  end  of  one  year  they  are  examined  again,  and,  if  competent, 
morally  and  professionally,  they  are  rated  petty  officers.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  make  the  best  petty  officers  in  the  service. 
As  soon  as  enough  have  been  graduated,  it  is  designed  that  the 
training  ships  shall  take  their  necessary  petty  officers  and  seamen 
from  the  graduated  apprentice  boys.  If  boys  display  an  aptitude  for 
study  they  are  taught  English  and  such  other  branches  as  they  elect, 
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up  to  a  reasonable  point.  No  fear  is  entertained  of  educating  them 
out  of  the  service,  for  if  they  leave  it  they  are  still  citizens,  and 
Germany  believes  in  education  for  all  classes.  Other  boys,  fond  of 
machinery,  are  encouraged  to  become  machinists;  if  handy  with 
tools,  they  are  encouraged  to  become  carpenters  or  sailmakers ;  they 
are  also  eligible  for  appointments  as  boatswains  and  gunners,  but  are 
not  eligible  for  any  commissioned  oflBce  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war* 

\Prominent  Features  of  the  System, — One  marked  feature  is  in 
the  selection  of  oflScers.  Only  those  are  selected  who  believe  in  the 
system,  who  have  faith  in  the  boys  and  will  take  an  interest  in  them. 
Once  assigned  to  a  class  of  boys  the  officers  are  not  changed  until 
that  class  has  graduated.  All  officers  are  equally  interested  in  the 
entire  class,  the  frequent  changes  preventing  favouritism  almost 
entirely* 

*  Another  prominent  feature  is  in  the  selection  of  the  petty  officers 
and  seamen,  and  in  the  marked  attempt  to  keep  the  boys  from  bad 
men  and  bad  influence.  At  first  boys  spent  their  third  year  at  sea, 
indiscriminately  assigned  to  vessels  actually  cruising.  The  hazardous 
experiment  failed  entirely ;  the  moral  stamina  of  the  boys  was  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  unwholesome  influence  of  the 
average  ship's  company,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  All 
possible  helps  to  morality  are  afforded.  After  the  first  six  months 
they  are  never  without  a  chaplain.  The  Protestants  are  all  obliged 
to  attend  church,  the  Catholics  are  excused  if  they  wish,  and  whole- 
some restrictions  are  thrown  around  them. 

*  A  third  feature,  and  a  most  excellent  one  in  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondent,  is  that,  during  the  first  two  years  no  boy  is  allowed  to 
use  tobacco  in  any  form.  Boys  are  permitted  to  smoke  during  the 
third  year,  but  not  to  chew  tobacco.  Even  then  the  tobacco  is 
served  out  by  the  first  lieutenant,  who  takes  care  that  no  boy  shall 
use  too  much,  and  regular  smoking  hours  are  fixed  as  on  all  men-of- 
war.  The  too  commonly  received  opinion  that  to  chew  tobacco, 
swear,  and  be  tattooed  with  Indian  ink  are  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
sailor,  is  not  entertained  on  board  training  ships  in  the  German 
Navy.  The  fresh,  bright  looking  faces  of  the  German  apprentice 
boys,  when  contrasted  with  the  pale,  sallow  faces  of  too  many  of  our 
own  apprentice  boys,  is  a  powerful  argument  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  suppress  the  use  of  this  powerful  narcotic  among  our 
young  seamen. 

'  A  fourth  feature  is  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
For  rewards   recourse   is  had  to  honourable  distinctions.     Boys  of 
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marked  good  conduct  are  given  badges,  which  they  wear  so  long  as 
they  maintain  their  good  standing.  If  in  addition  to  this  they  show 
themselves  efficient  they  are  rated  boy  petty  officers.  The  punish- 
ment is  light,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  boys  are  selected 
with  much  care,  and  that  boys  who  show  a  marked  disposition  to  be 
bad  are  sent  home  in  disgrace  for  dismissal— the  idea  of  training 
ships  being  educational  and  not  reformatory.  There  is  no  solitary 
confinement,  no  deprivation  of  liberty  on  shore,  except  perhaps  for  a 
single  week,  no  irons,  single  or  double.  But  there  is  flogging!  Yes ; 
for  specific  crimes,  such  as  lying  and  petty  theft,  a  boy  may  be 
flogged.  The  boys  of  the  "  Nymphe,"  though  they  have  been  in  the 
service  mofe  than  two  years,  have  never  incurred  the  punishment. 
The  simpler  punishment,  such  as  standing  on  deck,  extra  duty,  and 
temporary  deprivation  of  liberty  on  shore,  have  been  found  sufficient. 
The  most  severe  punishment  is  sending  them  to  Coventry.  During 
the  time  a  boy  is  in  Coventry,  he  wears  a  different  uniform  from  the 
rest,  eats  alone,  sleeps  by  himself,  no  one  is  permitted  to  speak  to 
him,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  speak  to  anyone. 

*  The  boys  are  given  day  liberty  twice  a  week ;  under  no  ordinary 
circumstances  are  they  allowed  to  spend  the  night  on  shore.  They 
are  sent  always  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  own  petty  officers, 
who  is  answerable  for  their  conduct  and  for  their  safe  return. 

*  Prdctical  working  of  the  System.  —Such  is  the  design  and  such 
the  leading  features  of  the  system.  The  only  point  remaining  is  its 
practical  working.  Of  this  I  can  only  judge  from  this  one  vessel,  but 
if  the  "  Nymphe  "  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  training  ship, 
then  the  Germans  have  succeeded  admirably.  The  work  of  the  boys 
on  board  is  remarkable.  Certainly  it  is  all  that  can  be  wished. 
Their  sail  drills  were  pronounced  by  our  own  naval  officers  as 
admirable  in  every  respect.  The  best-informed  anny  officers  pro- 
nounced their  duties  in  gunnery  and  small  arms  "  exceptionally  fine." 
Visitors  at  the  Roads  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  "  Nymphe  " 
and  the  fine-looking  lads  on  board.' 

The  *  Nymphe,'  to  which  the  writer  refers  as  having  lately  visited  'Nymphe,' 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  was  launched  in  1863.      She  is  a  corvette, 
corvette   of  985    tons,  and    800  indicated   horse-^power,  capable  of 
steaming  ten  knots,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  190.     It  may  here  be  Pay.Ger- 
mentioned  that,  in  the  German  Navy,  pay  at  the  rate  of   IL  per 
month  is  granted  to  a  seaman  on  being  rated,  and  that,  after  three 
years'  service,  an  additional  payment  of  2L  is  made  for  each  con- 
secutive twelve  months  served,  until  the  maximum  monthly  pay  of 
1 L  Ss,  is  reached.     Before  a  seaman  is  advanced  to  the  lowest  petty 
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officer's  grade,  which  is  that  of  quartermaster,  he  must  have  served 
afloat  for  four  years,  and  hold  a  certificate  of  superior  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  a  seaman's  duty  on  board  a  man-of-war.     To  become 
a  second-class  petty  officer,  a  man  must  have  served  six  years  at  sea, 
during  one  of  which  he  must  have  held  the  rating  of  quartermaster, 
and  have  been  captain  of  a  gun.     He  then  is  given  the  grade  of 
boatsmannS'Tnaut^  or  second  master  of  manoeuvres  of  the  second  class. 
And  if  he  obtains  a  special  certificate  at  the  gunnery  school,  he  may 
be   rated  fenerwerks-maat,  a  kind   of  gunner's   mate.     Non-com- 
missioned officers  of  marines  are  also  enabled  to  reach  this  grade,  if 
they  have  been  embarked  for  two  years,  and  can  pass  the  examina- 
tion required.     There  are  also  higher  grades,  which  can  be  reached 
after  longer  service,  but  pay  in  every  case  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  similar  grades  in  the  British  Navy. 
Training  ia         Having  regard  to  the  present  strength  of  the  German  Navy,  a 
Navy.         large  proportion  of  the  fleet  in  commission  is  detailed  for  training 
purposes.     Under  recent  arrangements  two  brigs   are  employed  in 
training  young  seamen  in  the  Baltic  on  first  joining  the  service.     In 
their  second  year  the  young  seamen  are  sent  afloat  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  corvette  '  Nymphe  '  for  a  more  extended  cruise.     Two  corvettes 
cruise  with  apprentices  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  respectively. 
The  frigate  *  Niobe '  is  employed  as  a  training  vessel  for  cadets,  and 
our  ironclads  are  formed  into  a  squadron  for  evolutionary  exercises. 
Lieu-  Lieutenant-Commander  Chadwick,  in  the  same  paper  which  has 

Com-  already  been  quoted,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  training 

Chfcdwkk    systems  established  in  the  French  and  German  Navies.     With  regard 
tJ.s.N.         ^Q   i\^Q   former,   he    says : — *  The   French   methods   are   essentially 

Training  in  '  "^  •^ 

French         different  from  those  of  the  English.      They  have  schools  for  each  of 

Navv.  . 

the  branches  of  their  service,  the  young  men  selected  from  the 
divisions  (barracks)  being  first  passed  through  the  "  Bretagne,"  a 
large  line-of-battle  ship,  in  which  were  1,378  under  instruction  last 
summer.  The  course  here  lasts  from  four  to  six  months,  after  which 
further  instruction  is  undergone  at  other  ports.  There  is  also  a  large 
liner,  the  "  Austerlitz,"  in  which  are  800  boys,  who  are  entered  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  are  kept  until  sixteen,  and  who  then  enter 
the  "  Bretagne  "  as  part  of  the  recruits.  Both  these  ships  are  at 
Brest.  There  is  here  likewise  a  school  similar  to  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  School,  in  which  400  sons  of  sailors,  taken  in  some  cases  as 
early  as  seven,  are  educated  for  the  Navy.  The  schools  for  specialists, 
to  which  the  novices  are  finally  distributed,  are  the  gunnery  school 
at  Toulon,  the  school  of  musketry  at  ] .orient,  and  the  two  cruising 
frigates  for  the  instruction  of  topmen  and  quartermasters. 
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*  There  is  also  a  torpedo  school  at  which  men  are  instructed,  a 
school  for  coast  pilots,  a  normal  school  for  naval  schoolmasters, 
a  school  for  firemen  and  machinists,  for  dockyard  apprentices,  and  a 
school  for  gymnastic  instructions.  The  system  of  promotion  in  the 
French  Navy,  amongst  the  men,  is  most  excellent.  In  all  the  corj)s 
of  specialists,  brevets  or  certificates  are  given  after  passing  an 
established  examination,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  precedence  of 
selection  for  petty  oflScers'  positions  in  their  especial  branches. 
These  examinations  are  held  by  regularly  constituted  boards  of 
oflScers,  five  officers  usually  being  upon  each ;  in  most  cases  there  is 
a  fixed  schedule  of  questions  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine, 
covering  the  entire  subject,  and  certain  percentages  of  marks  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  applicant  to  a  first,  second,  or 
third  class  certificate.' 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  Secretary, 
year  1877  refers  in  some  detail  to  the  measures  which  had  recently  states 
been  adopted  by  the  Department  for  the  improvement  of  the  train-  ^^^ 
ing  of  seamen  for  the  American  Navy.     A  law  had  been  passed,  ^'.f^^^* 
authorising  the  enlistment  of  boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  and  train- 
years  of  age,  to  serve  in  the  Navy  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.     At  bJ>jB. 
the  date  of  the  report  in  question  there  were  458  boys  under  training, 
and  324  bad  passed  through  the  training  ships  into  the  general 
service.     The  system  had  worked  satisfactorily,  and  a  strong  re- 
commendation was  made  to  Congress  to  authorise  the  enlistment  of 
750  boys,  over  and  above  the  complement  of  the  Navy,  which,  under 
an  Act  of  Congress,  had  been  fixed  at  7,500  men.     The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  an  Act  was  passed  authorising 
the  enlistment  of  boys,  and  raising  the  total  strength  of  the  Navy  to 
8,250  men  and  boys.      The  limits  of  age  for  enlistment  have  been 
fixed  by  the  Department  at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years.     Each 
boy  is  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  must  be  physically 
adapted  for  the  work  of  a  seaman.     An  outfit  is  provided,  and  wages 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  10^  dollars  per  month.     The  year  is  divided 
into  two  parts.     During  the  winter,  the  training  ships  are  moored 
at  some  naval  station,  where   there  are  facilities  for  work  in  the 
rigging  and  sail  lofts,  and  for  drilling  on  shore  and  under  cover. 
The  boys  can  then  be   instructed  in  comi)any  movements,  and  in 
battalion  drill.     It  is  found,  also,  that  in  the  light  and  airy  rooms 
such  as  are  available  at  almost  every  Navy-yard,  the  instruction  in 
broad-sword  and  boxing  can  be  carried  on  much  better  than  on  the 
decks  of  the  ship.     The  occasional  change  from  the  ship  to  places  on 
shore  is  often  very  grateful  to  boys  naturally  restive  under  the  con- 
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finement  of  ship  life.  Experience  shows,  too,  that  it  is  better  to 
accustom  young  lads  to  this  radical  change  of  life  gradually.  Hence 
it  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  give  at  least  one  hour  each  day 
to  the  playground,  whenever  the  weather  and  other  circumstances 
permit,  and  encourage  the  boys  to  engage  in  pastimes  and  field 
8iX)rts  generally.  The  long  evenings  of  winter  are  generally  devoted 
to  amusement  and  popular  lectures,  and  philanthropic  gentlemen 
are  often  invited  to  address  the  boys.  Two  evenings  in  the  week 
are  given  to  singing. 

The  training  ships,  as  it  has  already  been  said,  undertake  ex- 
tended cruises  in  the  summer  months.  The  school  ship  *  James- 
town,' stationed  at  San  Francisco,  has  a  complement  of  one 
commander,  seven  officers,  twenty  men,  and  200  boys.  The  summer 
cruise  extends  as  far  as  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Report,  The  last  report   of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States   Navy 

United  '  contains  a  detailed  report  of  the  practice  cruise  of  the  sailing  ship 
Na5^i879.  *  Constellation '  in  1879.  The  cruise  extended  over  a  period  of 
three  months.  Between  the  Chesai)eake  and  Halifax,  the  *  Con- 
stellation '  visited  a  considerable  number  of  the  intermediate 
harbours,  weighing  and  coming  to  an  anchor  under  sail,  and  ex- 
periencing every  variety  of  weather,  including  a  considerable  amount 
of  fog.  Every  midshipman  of  the  first  class  had  tacked  ship  once. 
Boxhauling  and  wearing,  both  in  a  light  breeze,  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
gales,  had  been  practised.  Captain  McNair  justly  remarks,  that  the 
varied  cruise  of  the  year  1879  had  been  fer  more  agreeable  than  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  evolutions  in  the  same  dull  dreary  cruising 
ground,  while  the  best  instructions  in  pilotage,  navigation,  and 
seamanship  had  been  obtained  in  working  a  ship  under  sail  in  narrow 
passages,  surrounded  with  dangers. 
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III. 

Having  described  the  course  of  training  in  the  British  and  the  Defects  ia 
principal  foreign  navies,  our  attention  may  appropriately  be  directed  jn^  f™  tb« 
to  certain  defects  in  our  system,  which  have  been  criticised  by  high   Navy** 
authorities. 

Captain  Wilson,  formerly  superintending  oflScer  of  the  training 
establishments,  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  several  lectiures  at 
the  United  Service  Institution. 

The  facts,  with  reference  to  the  sea  service  of  the  boys  under 
training  for  the  Navy,  were  brought  together  in  his  paper  read  on 
July  2,  1875. 

*  With  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  force,  the  conditions  of  P*P«r  *»r 
service  became  totally  changed ;  and,  to  meet  such  an  altered  state  modore 
of  aflfairs,  other  radical  changes  were,  and  still  are,  necessary  to  make  jniy  2I 
the  whole  system  work  harmoniously  and  efficiently.     To  begin  with   ^®'^* 
the  boys :  there  are  five  stationary  training  ships  under  commanders, 
with  an  "  inspecting  captain,"  who  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
whole.     In  these  vessels,  three  thousand  youths  are  supposed  to  be 
trained  annually,  but  as  the   supply  has   never  yet   equalled  the 
demand,  the  number  has  hitherto  been  from  two  to  three  hundred 
short  of  the  vote.     The  boys,  if  their  parents  consent,  are  taken  at 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  after  having  undergone 
a  most  stringent  physical  examination.     These  requirements  being 
satisfied,  if  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  fairly,  and  have  never  been 
committed  by  a  magistrate,  they  are  allowed  to  engage  for  ten  years 
from  the  age  of  eighteen.     On  completing  one  year's  training,  and 
after  passing  an  examination,  they  are  rated  "  first-class  boys,"  when 
a  certain  proportion  are  put  through  an  advanced  course  of  gunnery, 
either  in  the  "  Boscawen  "  or  in  the  gunnery  ships,  and  about  one  half 
of  them  are  also  sent  on  a  six  weeks' cruise  in  one  of  the  five  training 
brigs.     A  roster  is  kept  on  board  the  "  inspecting  captain's  "  ship  ; 
and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  they  are  drafted  in  rotation  by 
him.     Taking  one  with  another,  boys  are  two  years  from  entry  until 
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rated  as  men,  or,  in  other  words,  their  average  age  on  entry  is  sixteen  ; 
and,  taken  throughout,  they  have  about  two  months'  sea  service  in 
the  fleet  as  boys.  Though  our  seagoing  ships  carry  as  many  boys  as 
they  can  stow,  there  are  still  from  1,500  to  1,700  constantly  on  depot, 
waiting  their  turn  for  draft.  This  delay  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  can  only  be  avoided  by  keeping  sufficient  training  ships  at  sea  to 
provide  for  that  proportion  of  boys  (about  1,400)  which  are  due  to 
the  men  kept  in  our  home  ports.  Whil&t  thus  waiting,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  reach  their  eighteenth  year,  and  are  by  order  rated 
men ;  thus  the  1,200  ordinary  second  class  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent a  body  of  sailors  who  have  never  been  at  sea  at  all.' 

Captain  Wilson's  recommendations  were  warmly  supported  in  the 
service  journals.  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  described  Hhe 
receiving  hulks,  flag  ships  though  they  are,  as  simple  abominations. 
Boys  from  the  training  ships,  clean,  healthy  lads,  full  of  devotion  to 
a  sailor's  life,  and  burning  to  go  to  sea,  are  sent  into  these  hulks  to 
await  their  turn  for  drafting  into  a  man-of-war,  and  in  six  months' 
time  these  young  ordinaries  are  lucky  if  they  have  escaped  degrada- 
tion, both  moral  and  physical ;  yet  these  ships  are  generally  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers.  There  would  almost  appear  to  be 
something  intrinsically  fatal  in  a  hulk,  and  there  we  must  leave 
it.  Stories  in  proof  of  this  we  might  relate,  but  we  refrain.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  riot  and  license  which,  undoubtedly,  existed 
in  the  hulks  in  the  old  revolutionary  war,  still  leave  their  traces 
behind.' 

Passing  from  the  boys  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet.  Captain  Wilson 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  time  at  sea  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  Navy  in  a  thorough  state  of  efficiency  : — 

'  The  combatants  consist  of  seamen  and  marines,  but  I  will  at  first 
confine  myself  to  the  former.  It  will  be  seen  from  figures  I  have 
already  given  that  we  have  but  12,000  able-bodied  men,  which  is 
surely  as  low  a  number  as  the  most  rigid  economist  would  dare  to 
advocate  for  the  "  first  naval  Power  of  Europe."  I  contend  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  the  seamen  of  our  fleet.  The  custom  of  speaking 
of  our  men  as  "  pure  blue-jackets  "  in  Parliament  is  misleading,  for 
all  naval  men  know  how  anyone,  from  a  cab-driver  to  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  may  be  included  under  that  designation,  whereas,  for  a  man 
to  be  rated  an  A.B.,  he  must  be  a  sailor  of  some  experience  and 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  However  good  and  useful  ordinary 
seamen  may  ]>e,  they  are  at  least  but  leaniers,  and  should,  therefore, 
always  be  as  much  distinguished  from  the  finished  sailor  as  boys  are 
from  them.' 
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*  I  will  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  services  of  our  seamen.     The   Analysis 
fleet  consists  of  seagoing  and  harbour  ships,  which  may  be  roughly  mentof 
divided  as  follows  : —  Com-^" 

niodore 
Regular  men-of-war,  from  sloope  to  ironclads 72  Wilson. 

Small  class  gunboats,  yachts,  tugs,  brigs,  and  sur\*eying  vessels        .  82 

Turret  ships 1 

Troop  and  store  ships 16 

Stationary  and  coastguard  ships 49 

*  In  seagoing  vessels  we  have  only  10,500  blue-jackets  of  man's 
rate,  the  remaining  8,000  are  in  the  harbour  ships.  Such  being  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  service,  it  follows  that  our  men  cannot  have 
more  than  eleven  and  a  half  years  at  sea,  such  as  it  is,  out  of  their 
twenty.  Dividing  the  twenty  years  into  four  periods  of  five  each,  I 
find  the  standing  of  our  men  to  be, — 10,000  of  under  five  years' 
service,  with  an  average  of  eighteen  months  at  sea  and  twenty  and  a 
half  years  of  age ;  4,270  of  between  five  and  ten  years'  service,  with 
an  average  of  four  and  a  half  years  at  sea ;  2,603  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years'  service,  and  seven  and  a  half  years  at  sea ;  and  1,816 
of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years'  service,  and  ten  and  a  half 
years  at  sea.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  each 
man  has  exactly  the  same  amount  of  sea  service,  which  is  practically 
not  the  case.' 

An  opinion  to  the  same  effect  was  expressed  by  Admiral  the  sir 
Honourable  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  ^  *  ^ 
at  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  in  1875,  on  a  paper  on 
unarmoured  vessels  by  the  present  writer.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
that  gallant  officer,  whose  long  experience  at  the  Admiralty  made 
his  opinions  the  more  valuable,  that  the  Navy  comprised  only  about 
18,000  continuous  service  blue-jackets,  and  yet,  small  as  that  force 
was,  we  had  not  cruisers  enough  to  give  them  the  practice  afloat 
which  was  necessary  to  keep  them  efficient. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Grey  was  confirmed  by  Admiral  Admiral 

Kvclcr 

Ryder  in  the  discussions  at  the  United  Service  Institution  on  the 
Naval  Prize  Essays  of  1878.  While  approving  of  the  training  in  the 
training  ships,  he  pointed  out  that  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
sending  the  young  seamen  out  to  the  ships  on  foreign  stations,  after 
their  coiu-se  of  instruction  in  the  harbour  ships  had  been  completed. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty  in  connecting  the  training  ships  at 
home  with  the  seagoing  ships  on  foreign  stations ;  the  result  being 
t  hat  when  their  training  was  completed,  the  boys  were  frequently 
kept  waiting  for  many  months  in  the  receiving  ships  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth. 
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Tenders  to  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  young  officers  of  the  Navy. 

A  large  number  are  always  appointed  to  harbour  ships  in  the  home 
ports.  Others  who  are  nominally  at  sea  are  attached  to  ironclads  and 
flagships  which  are  frequently  detained  for  extended  periods  in  port. 
It  is  a  subject  of  general  complaint  amongst  captains  in  the  Navy  that 
the  young  lieutenants  are  too  often  without  the  experience  which  they 
ought  to  have  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  watch.  As 
they  go  on  in  the  service  they  learn  their  work ;  and  probably  no  Navy 
has  ever  possessed  a  more  competent  body  of  oflScers  than  the  senior 
lieutenants  of  the  present  day.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  attaching  to  the  receiving  ships  at  Devon ix)rt  and  Portsmouth,  and 
to  the  baiTacks  at  Sheemess,  a  certain  number  of  cruisers,  capable 
of  being  handled  under  sail  in  the  Channel.  The  employment  of 
such  vessels  would  not  merely  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  but 
might  lead  to  great  economy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet.  If 
seamen  were  sent  to  cruise  in  training  vessels,  costing  comparatively 
little  for  maintenance,  it  would  not  then  be  necessary  to  have  so  many 
ironclads  in  commission.  A  certain  number  of  ironclads  would  be 
required  to  form  an  evolutionary  squadron  and  to  protect  British 
interests  in  distant  waters  to  which  reinforcements  cannot  be  de- 
spatched on  an  emergency.  The  remainder  of  the  ironclads  should 
be  kept  in  the  First-class  Reserve  in  the  home  ports,  and  in  such 
centres  of  naval  power  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  abroad. 
Those  ships  should  be  in  j^erfect  readiness  for  immediate  service. 
The  crews  of  the  cruising  vessels  should  go  through  a  complete  course 
of  gun  drill  on  board  the  ironclads  in  reserve  every  year.  They 
should  also  have  their  quarterly  firing  exercise  in  an  ironclad,  which 
should  be  commissioned  as  a  gunnery  ship  and  which  should  visit 
each  of  the  home  ports  at  stilted  intervals.  A  similar  plan  might  be 
adopted  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Objections  may  be  urged  to  the  system  of  training  here  proposed, 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  deprive  officers  of  the  opportunity  of  serving 
in  ironclads.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  under  the  plan  actually 
adopted  the  necessary  experience  is  very  slowly  acqiured.  Ironclads 
which  can  only  make  voyages  under  steam  are  naturally  kept  very 
much  in  liarbour.  The  exi)erience  of  a  three  years'  commission,  as 
regards  the  handling  and  manceuvring  of  the  ship,  might  have  been 
gained  in  six  months,  if  the  time  had  been  devoted  mainly  to  such 
instruction,  and  the  ship  had  been  constantly  at  sea.  By  appointing 
officers  in  more  rai)id  rotation  to  the  evolutionary  squadron,  and 
-  keepinfif  the  ships  mon*  actively  employed,  it  might  be  possible, 
while  reducing  the  number  of  ships  in  commission,  to  give  officers 
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serving  for  a  short  time  in  the  evolutionary  squadron  the  experience 
they  at  present  derive  from  a  longer  commission  in  ships  less  actively 
employed. 

The  loss  of  the  '  Vanguard '  was  a  striking:  illustration  of  the  Loss  of 

the  *  Van- 
serious  consequences  which  must  result  to  the  Navy  if  no  steps  be  guard/ 

taken  to  secure  more  seagoing  experience  for  oiu*  younger  officers. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  P'ebruary  25,  1876, 
on  the  loss  of  the  '  Vanguard,'  the  compiler  spoke  as  follows  : — 

*  He  had  long  been  convinced  that  the  Admiralty  kept  too  large 
a  proportion  of  our  young  officers  and  seamen  in  harbour  ships,  and,  in 
his  view,  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  seagoing  ships  in 
commission  was  conspicuously  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  court-martial  at  Devonport.  In  order  to  show  the 
urgent  need  for  more  experienced  seamen  in  the  Navy  he  would  refer 
to  some  details  of  the  evidence  given  by  various  witnesses.  Was  it 
not  unsatisfactory  that  the  men  who  were  placed  in  the  most  respon- , 
sible  positions,  such  as  look-out  men  and  signal  men,  were  only 
ordinary  seamen  ?  An  ordinary  seaman  was  stationed  as  look-out 
man  at  the  top-masthead  of  the  "  Vanguard  "  who  had  been  only 
eight  months  in  a  seagoing  ship.  At  the  top-masthead  of  the  "  Iron 
Duke"  there  was  also  an  ordinary  seaman  who,  when  asked  how 
many  cables'  length  the  "  Vanguard  "  was  distant  from  the  "  Iron 
Duke  '•  when  last  seen,  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  cable.  The  entire  management  and  manoeuvring  of  a  ship 
by  the  officers  in  command  might  depend  on  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  men  on  the  look-out  aloft,  and  if  they  were  not 
efficient  the  gravest  consequences  might  ensue.  The  case  of  Lieu- 
tenant Evans  had  repeatedly  been  mentioned,  and  it  must  be  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  find  that  a  lieutenant  placed  in  charge  of  one  of 
our  most  costly  ships  on  a  critical  occasion  was  an  officer  who,  although 
he  had  held  a  lieutenant's  commission  for  three  years,  had  only  been 
three  months  in  a  seagoing  ship.  The  seaman  placed  as  a  look-out 
on  board  the  "  Vanguard  "  was  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  reporting  a  ship  ahead  that  the  "  Vanguard  " 
stopped  and  the  collision  followed.  It  turned  out  that  this  seaman 
had  been  treated  twice  for  blindness  in  the  right  eye,  which  was  the 
organ  directed  to  the  supposed  ship.  The  state  of  the  signal  depart- 
ment in  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  was  most  unsatisfactory.  Not  only  was 
the  officer  of  signals  imperfectlyjpcquainted  with  his  duty,  but  the 
signalman  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  signals,  and  whose  efficiency 
depended  on  the  full  possession  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  was  stone 
deaf  in  one  ear.     The  stoking  department  in  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  was 
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also  in  an  inefficient  state.     In  short,  the  re&ults  of  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  loss  of  the  "  Vanguard  **  had  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
great  many  inefficient  seamen  in  the  fleet,  and  we  had  not  been 
without  a  warning  on  the  subject  from  other  sources.     Within  the 
last  twelve  months  two   very  able  lectures  on  the  condition  and 
training  of  the  fleet  had  been  delivered  by  Captain  Wilson,  who  had 
just  completed  a  term  of  three  years'  service  as  captain  in  charge  of 
the  training  establishments  of  the  Royal  Navy.     It  had  been  shown 
that  they  only  trained  enough  boys  to  keep  up  the  number  of  seamen 
voted  for  service  in  the  fleet,  and  yet  while  the  number  of  boys  was 
kept  at  the  minimum  the  seagoing  ships  in  commission  could  only 
take  three-fifths  of  those  youths  to  sea  who  left  the  training  ships, 
so  that  the  remaining  two-fifths,  instead  of  being  sent  to  sea«  were 
sent  to  harbour  ships.     Having  shown  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  he  might  be  asked  what  remedies  could  be  applied.     The 
initiation  of  the  Flying  Squadron  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Pontefract,  and  the  annual  cruise  of  the  Channel  Squadron, 
which  he  was  delighted  to  hear  it  was  in  contemplation  to  extend  in 
future  years,  were  steps  in  the  right  direction.    It  was  however  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  fine  seamen  weie  detained  in  harbour  ships. 
Something  should  be  done  with  the  view  to  give  more  training 
at  sea  to  the  young  seamen  of  the  fleet.     He  trusted  that  the  Ad- 
miralty would  feel  justified  in  building  vessels  of  a  class  well  adapted 
for  instructing  men  in  seamanship,  and  which  could  be  attached  as 
tenders  to  our  present  training  ships  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth. 
It  might  be  said  that  to  send  officers  and  men  to  sea  in  sailing  ships 
would  be  an  imperfect  preparation  for  service  in  ironclads  ;  but  many 
of  the  qualifications  that  were  necessary  for  the  management  of  an 
ironclad  could  be  acquired  in  vessels  that  would  be  built,  equipped, 
and  maintained  at  much  less  cost  to  the  country.     It  had  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Navy,  in  his  report  in 
1869,  that  an  ironclad,  which  was  always  under  steam,  was  a  bad 
school  of  seamanship,  and  that  promptitude  and  nerve  were  not  so 
constantly  brought  into  play  as  they  were  on  board  a  large  sailing 
ship.     In  conclusion,  he  would  remind  the  House  that  our  Navy 
presented  an  illusory  appearance  of  strength,  unless   the  seamen 
voted  for  the  service  were  thoroughly  trained  in  their  duties  at  sea.' 
Senmen  It  will  be  our  duty  to  take  every  precaution  which  science  and 

a"t"horoiigh    experience  can  suggest,  but  no  naval  administration  can  be  deterred 
training       {jy  ^\^q  apj)rehension  of  danger  from  sending  young  seamen  afloat  to 
learn  the  duties  of  their  calling  in  the  school  of  practical  experience, 
and  in  perpetual  conflict  with   the  winds  and  waves.     The  great 
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commanders  of  past  times  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel-  ' 
lence,   as    seamen    and    naval    tacticians,  by   incessant    cruising. 
When  Nelson  landed  at  Gibraltar  in  June  1805,  on  his  return  from  £ord 
the  famous  pursuit  of  Villeneuve,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ^*^^^"- 
West  Indies,  and  from   the   West  Indies   back   to   the    shores   of 
Europe,  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary : — '  I  went  on  shore 
to-day  for  the  first  time  since  June  1 803,  and  from  having  my  foot 
out  of  the  "Victory"  two  years  wanting  ten  days.'     Out  of  fifty 
years'  service  Lord   CoUingwood  was   actively  employed  forty-four  Coiiing- 
years,  and  was  on  one  occasion  twenty-two  months  at  sea  without  drop-  ^     * 
ping  anchor.     It  was  by  their  constant  practice  at  sea,  stimulated 
by  the  perpetual  anticipation  of  battle,  that  the  illustrious  officers  of 
the  great  era  in  our  Navy  became  such  incomparable  seamen. 

The  loss  of  the  ^  Atalanta '  and  '  Eurydice '  has  shown  that  the  Type  of 

•^  ^  training 

ships  were  of  a  type  not  suited  for  the  service  for  which  they  were  ships  must 

selected.     It  does  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  our  officers  and  fully  consi- 

seamen  should  be  preserved  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  by  remaining  ^'''^• 
in  harbour. 
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IV. 


Hr.  Go8- 
chen. 
•  Aurura ' 
fitted  out 


Mr.  Ward 
Hunt. 


Brigs  sent 
to  Litfbou. 


'Eurj'dice.' 


Broad 
jLrrow^ 
Murch  23, 
1878. 


Mr.  Goschen  was  fully  impressed  by  the  representations  that  were 
made  to  him  of  the  necessity  for  providing  training  frigates.  The 
steps  which  were  taken  were  described  by  Admiral  Willes  in  the 
discussion  on  Captain  Wilson's  paper  at  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion in  1875.  Mr.  Goschen  determined  to  commence  a  training 
system,  and  the  '  Aurora '  was  fitted  out.  There  were  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  system  in  the  Navy.  The  *  Aurora '  was  paid  oflF, 
and  no  other  ship  was  commissioned  to  take  her  place,  although  it 
had  originally  been  intended  to  employ  two  ships  in  the  training 
service,  which  would  have  taken  about  600  or  800  ordinary  seamen 
and  boys. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr.  Smith  were  equally  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  providing  ships  for  the  training  of  the  large  number  of 
boys  whom  it  is  necessary  to  enter  to  fill  up  the  complement  of 
seamen  in  the  Navy.  It  was  determined,  not  only  to  send  out  the 
training  brigs  in  the  winter  to  join  the  Channel  Fleet  at  Lisbon,  but 
to  provide  another  ship  to  supplement  the  accommodation  furnished 
by  the  brigs.     The  '  Eurydice  '  was  brought  forward  for  the  service. 

No  risk  was  apprehended  from  the  employment  of  that  vessel. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Broad  ArroWy  of  March  23,  1878, 
gives  exi)re8sion  to  the  general  sentiment  of  approval  with  which 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Admiralty  was  regarded  throughout  the 
Navy : — '  Every  one  in  the  service  will  be  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  fully  recognised  the  desirability,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  for 
establishing  such  a  system  of  seagoing  training  as  will  be  the  means 
of  making  our  lads  good  sailors  and  good  men.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  much  of  the  trouble  we  meet  with  on  the  part  of  our  young 
seamen  is  attributable  to  a  faulty  system,  which  keeps  them  loafing 
about  at  the  home  ports,  waiting  for  draft  to  a  seagoing  ship  after 
passing  out  of  the  ti*aining  ships.  That  it  should  be  possible  to  have 
young  men  rated  as  ordinary  seamen,  who  have  never  been  outside 
our  principal  jwrts,  except  for  a  summer  cruise  in  a  brig,  is  a  direct 
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condemnation  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  To  establish  a  more 
extensive  training  system,  including  such  ships  as  the  "  Eurydice  " 
and  "  Atalanta,"  may  cause  an  immediate  outlay,  but  it  will  be  repaid 
to  the  country  by  increased  eflSciency  in  that  service  to  which  she  has 
to  look  as  her  first  line  of  defence,  and  will  be  the  means  of  retaining 
many  who  otherwise  become  demoralised  at  the  ports,  and  develope 
into  habitual  leave-breakers,  unable  to  drag  themselves  away  from 
the  associations  of  the  pothouse.  Such  characters  are  most  decidedly 
in  the  minority,  but  yet  they  do  much  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
service  and  find  their  way  to  gaol,  and  are  often  dismissed  as  incor- 
rigible for  their  constant  offences  against  naval  discipline/ 
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V. 

Sailing  In  selecting  sailing  ships  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 

training,      training  seamen,  the  Admiralty  were  adopting  the  course  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  finest  seamen  of  our  day  both  in  the  Royal 
Navy  and  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  were  carrying  out  for  our 
own  Navy  the  system  generally  pursued  by  other  naval  Powers. 
Causen  of  We  know  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  *  Eurydice.'     She  was 

cf  thT*  struck  by  a  squall  of  unusual  violence,  and  was  carrying  a  heavy 
'Earjrdioe.'  press  of  cauvas ;  but  several  measures  might  have  been  adopted, 
which  would  probably  have  ensured  the  safety  of  the  ship.  If  the 
^  Eurydice '  had  been  kept  before  the  wind,  when  the  squall  struck 
her,  it  is  probable  she  might  have  escaped.  If  the  lower  deck  ports 
had  been  closed,  she  would  not  have  capsized,  even  when  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  squall,  with  the  wind  on  the  beam,  and  with  all 
sails  set. 
•Atalanta'  Such  being  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  *  Eurydice,'  the 
aSfbOit"*  Admiralty  cannot  be  blamed  for  selecting  for  the  training  service 
than  ^  another  vessel  of  the  same  class,  but  with  much  greater  stability, 
and  which  had  inspired  her  officers,  after  the  experience  of  several 
commissions,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  '  Atalanta '  compared 
favourably  with  the  '  Eurydice '  in  all  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  a  ship  stable  and  seaworthy.  She  measured  131  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  107  ft.  2  in.  in  length  for  tonnage,  40  ft.  3  in.  in 
breadth,  10  ft.  10  in.  depth  in  hold,  and  was  of  923  tons,  builders' 
measurement.  The  '  Eurydice,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  141  ft.  3  in. 
between  perj^endiculars,  117  ft.  10  in.  in  length  for  tonnage, 
38  ft.  4  in.  in  breadth,  8  ft.  9  in.  in  hold,  and  of  921  tons,  builders' 
measurement. 

Commenting  on  these  figures  the  Times  correspondent  at  Ports- 
mouth remarked  :  '  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  is  substantially  the  same,  the  "  Atalanta  "  is  shorter,  broader, 
and  deeper  than  her  sister  ship,  the  difference  being  all  in  her 
favour.' 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  crew  of  trained  seamen  on  board  the  Proportion 
'  Atalanta '  was  not  sufficient  to  handle  the  ship  in  tempestuous  Lamen. 
weather.  That  statement  will  not  be  confirmed  by  comparing  the 
crew  of  the  *  Atalanta '  with  the  number  of  able  seamen  who  would 
be  carried  in  a  merchant  ship  of  corresponding  tonnage.  This  will 
appear  very  plainly  on  a  comparison  of  the  complements  usually 
carried  in  large  merchant  ships  with  the  crew  of  the  *  Atalanta.' 
The  following  figures  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Heape,  the 
managing  owner  of  eight  iron  sailing  ships  of  1 ,500  tons  register, 
five  of  which  have  been  running  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  the 
other  three  for  the  last  five  years,  from  England  to  Australia,  and 
India.  These  ships  have  performed  their  voyages  with  the  greatest 
punctuality,  and  without  any  disaster  of  moment  to  hull,  spars,  or 
sails.  Each  ship  carries  four  officers,  six  apprentices,  sixteen  able- 
seamen,  and  six  tradesmen,  making  a  total  of  thirty-two  men  all 
told.  The  area  of  plain  sail  carried  by  the  *  Atalanta '  would  probably 
not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  plain  sail  carried  in  either  of 
the  eight  ships  in  question. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Williamson,  the  well-known  shipowner  of  Liverpool, 
gives  the  corresponding  statistics  of  the  dimensions  and  crew  of  the 
ship  '  Lammermoor,'  1,710  tons  register,  belonging  to  Williamson, 
Milligan,  &  Co. : — 

Length 260  feet 

Beam ^    n 

Depth 23    „ 

Area  of  canvas 4,076 

9 

36,075  square  feet 
Total  crew  32  all  told. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  our  recent  disasters,  it  is  impossible 
to  put  aside  altogether  the  fact  that  the  *  Atalanta '  and  the 
*  Eurydice  '  belonged  to  a  class  which  had  been  disused  in  the  Navy 
for  many  years.  It  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the 
younger  officers  do  not  possess  the  art  of  handling  them  in  tem- 
pestuous weather  in  the  same  perfection  as  the  officers  of  a  past 
generation,  who  were  brought  up  in  vessels  of  the  same  class.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Blackett,  an  old  shipmate  of  Sir  George  Elliot  and  Mr. 
Sir  Walter  Tarleton,  who  had  been  four  times  round  the  Horn  in  a  ®''*^^®**- 
man-of-war,  and  four  times  in  merchant  vessels,  that  his  nephew, 
who  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  *  Atalanta,'  had  never  been  in  a 
sailing  ship.  After  leaving  England  he  had  reported  to  his  father, 
Sir  Edmund  Blackett,  that  be  had  not  taken  his  clothes  off  for 
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fifteen  days,  and  that  most  of  the  crew  had  lain  down  on  deck 
sutfering  from  sea  sickness. 

There  may  have  been  some  extra  risk,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  officers  had  not  had  experience  in  vessels  of  the  same  type, 
but  a  sea  life  is  exposed  to  jjerils  which  no  human  skill  or  foresight 
can  avert.  Storms  of  a  violence  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
world  are  experienced  on  the  route,  which  the  *  Atalanta '  would 
follow,  on  her  passage  from  Bermuda  to  England.  On  October  17, 
1780,  a  whole  squadron,  including  the  *  Thunderer,'  74,  ^  Stirling 
Castle,'  64,  *  Defiance,'  64,  *  Phoenix,'  44, '  La  Blanche,'  32,  '  Laurel,' 
28,  '  Shark,'  28,  *  Andromeda,'  28,  ^-Deal  Castle,'  24,  *  Penelope,'  24, 
*  Scarborough,'  20,  *  Barbadoes,'  14,  *  Chameleon,'  14,  *  Endeavour,' 
14,  and  *  Victor,'  10  guns,  were  lost  in  the  same  storm  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  weather  experienced  by  the 
^Atalanta'  is  conclusively  established  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  Times  by  Admiral  Richards  and  Sir  Allen  Young,  and  by  the 
investigations  of  the  Hydrographer. 

The  loss  of  the  *  Atalanta '  was  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  14,  1881,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  In 
replying,  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  the  compiler  spoke  as 
follows : — 

He  had  been  asked  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
observations  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Penryn  (Mr.  Jenkins),  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  thought  that  the  important  statement  which  had  been  made 
was  treated  with  disrespect,  because  the  task  of  replying  to  it  had 
been  entrusted  to  a  subordinate  member  of  the  administration.  With 
reference  to  the  speech  which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  (Sir  John  Hay),  he  should  leave  the  main  points 
which  he  had  raised  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  hon.  friend  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  in  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to 
make  on  the  shipbuilding  policy  of  the  Government.  He  would, 
however,  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy.  His  right  hon,  and  gallant  friend  had  not  expressed  all  the 
confidence  which  he  had  hoped  every  officer  entertained  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  present  day.  He  quoted  Captain  Shaw,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  as  his  authority  for 
saying  that  the  seamen  of  the  Navy  had  deteriorated.  In  answer  to 
Captain  Shaw  he  (Sir  Thomas  Brassey)  would  rely  on  the  opinions  of 
Admiral  Hood.  That  gallant  officer,  speaking  with  the  experience 
acquired  in  his  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  had,  in  a  recent  inter- 
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view  with  Lord  Northbrook,  commended  in  the  highest  terms  the 
seamen  of  the  Fleet.  With  reference  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  question 
its  efficiency ;  but,  from  reliable  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  (Sir  Thomas  Brassey)  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  was  never  in  a  more  efficient  condition  than 
at  the  present  time.  He  believed  there  had  never  been  so  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  number  of  the  Force.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  difficulty  in  this  respect,  they  had  recently  had  applica- 
tions for  the  enrolment  of  men  of  exceptional  qualifications  in  excess 
of  the  number  provided  for  in  the  votes.  The  Liverpool  Committee 
of  Shipowners  and  Masters,  who  for  many  years  had  been  engaged  in 
considering  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  merchant  seamen, 
had  recently  dissolved.  In  their  final  report  they  had  placed  on 
record  a  gratifying  conviction  that  a  great  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  crews  of  our  merchant  ships.  He  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  facilities  for  training  seamen  were  now  brought  to  a 
degree  of  development  and  efficiency  which  had  never  been  reached 
in  former  years.  At  the  principal  ports  training  ships  had  been 
established,  from  which  a  large  niunber  of  boys  were  supplied  to  the 
mercantile  marine.  They  had  heard  on  a  recent  occasion  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  shipping  enterprise  of  the  country.  Those 
who  were  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  seamanship  in  the  merchant 
service  must  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  investment  of  money  in 
sailing  ships  was  at  least  as  remunerative  as  in  steam  vessels. 

In  turning  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Penryn  (Mr.  Sailing 
Jenkins),  it  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  lengthy  commended 
observations.     It  was  not  for  him  (Sir  Thomas  Brassey)  to  vindicate  fngy**^' 
the  conduct  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  in  selecting  the  *  Atalanta ' 
as  a  training  ship.     In  all  that  they  did  they  were  acting  under  the 
most  competent  naval  advice,  and  naval  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  sailing  ships  for  making  seamen.   The  officers  of  the  Navy  were  not 
singular  in  their  views.     In  the  mercantile  marine  the  experience  in 
siiiling  ships  was  held  in  equal  estimation.   The  principles  of  training 
in  Siiiling  ships  having  been  accepted,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the 
*  Atalanta '  was  suitable  for  the  service.     On  this  point  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that,  in  former  commissions,  embracing  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean  navigation,  she  had  been  highly  commended  as  a  stable, 
lively,  and  buoyant  vessel  in  heavy  weather. 

Passing  on  to  that  which  concerned  the  present  Admiralty,  the  Committea 
duty  which  devolved  on  them  was  that  of  appointing  a  committee  ^  ^^^  '^' 
of  inquiry.     They  had  nothing  to  conceal.     They  were  resolved  that 
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the  inquiry  should  be  searching  and  impartial,  and  they  confidently 
maintained  that  the  committee  they  appointed  was  fairly  consti- 
tuted, and  that  it  combined  with  the  naval  element  an  able  and 
independent  representation  of  outside  opinion.  The  inquiry  was 
exhaustive.  The  report  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  pronounced  the  *  Atalanta '  to  have  been  sound,  stable, 
well  manned,  and  well  commanded.  With  such  a  report  before 
them  the  Admiralty  were  not  called  upon  to  punish  or  to  censure  any 
officers,  whether  executive  or  professional,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  selection  or  equipment  of  the  ship. 

The  heavy  expenditure  on  repairs  had  been  sharply  criticised, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  such  an  outlay  could  have  been 
anticipated  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  built  a  new 
ship.  The  first  estimate  for  the  repair  of  the  *  Atalanta '  was 
11,000^.;  the  revised  estimate  was  16,000i.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  first  repair  was  19,000^.,  and  subsequent  alterations  brought  up 
the  total  amount  to  28,OOOi.  The  increase  on  the  original  estimate 
was  lamentable,  but  it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Controller's 
department  that  a  new  ship  of  the  same  type  would  have  cost 
36,000f.  The  liability  to  great  and  unforeseen  expenses  was  doubt- 
less an  objection  to  fitting  out  any  old  wooden  ship  for  renewed 
service  at  sea.  In  the  case  of  the  *  Atalanta '  the  expenditure  was 
distributed  over  a  lengthened  period.  It  was  divided  between  three 
dockyards,  and  no  single  individual  was  responsible  for  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

He  would  not  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  *  Atalanta.'  It  was  certain  that  the  vessel  had  encountered  a 
hurricane  of  extraordinary  severity;  and  seamen  well  knew  how 
fearfully  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  bad  weather  are  intensified  in 
those  great  tempests  which  are  encountered  only  at  intervals  of  years. 
He  need  not  pursue  further  the  painful  subject  of  the  loss  of  the 
*  Atalanta.'  Before  passing  to  other  topics  he  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  nation  their 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  widows  and  the  orphans  who 
had  been  left  desolate  by  the  disaster. 

He  now  turned  to  the  general  subject  of  the  training  of  sea- 
men. No  member  was  more  entitled  than  his  hon.  friend  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  subject.  He  spoke  with  the  experience 
of  a  successful  shipowner  and  a  former  commander  of  merchant 
ships.  The  Navy  would  value  the  opinion  of  a  seaman  who  had 
received  his  training  in  what  he  might  call  the  sister  service.  His 
hon.  friend  had  said  that  he  shared  the  general  opinion  that  the 
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art  of  handling  a  ship  under  canvas  was  a  valuable,  if  not  essen- 
tial, part  of  a  naval  education.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognised  the 
importance  of  steam  in  combination  with  canvas  ad  an  additional 
guarantee  for  safety.  Such  being  the  views  of  his  hon.  friend,  he 
claimed  his  general  approval  for  the  ships  in  which  the  majority  of 
our  seamen  are  now  serving.  We  had  at  present  in  commission  one 
large  frigate,  the  '  Inconstant,'  and  nineteen  corvettes,  some  of  which 
far  exceeded  in  size  and  power  the  frigates  of  former  days.  We  had 
thirteen  sloops  and  one  sailing  sloop,  the  *  Cruiser,'  which  was  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  giving  expression  to 
his  personal  opinion  when  he  said  that  he  hoped  that  another  vessel 
like  the  *  Cruiser '  might  hereafter  be  added  to  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  We  had  also  five  brigs,  which  were  most  useful  for 
training  purposes,  attached  to  the  home  ports.  On  the  last  occasion 
when  the  Board  visited  the  dockyards  they  saw  the  squadron  of  brigs 
weigh  anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  execute  in  admirable  style  a 
series  of  intricate  evolutions  under  sail.  The  present  Board  were 
determined  to  keep  up  the  seamanship  of  the  British  Navy  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  ancient  reputation.  They  had  fitted  out  a  flying 
squadron,  and  transferred  large  numbers  of  seamen  from  the  barracks 
at  Sheemess  and  the  receiving  ships  at  the  home  ports  to  seagoing 
ships.  They  would  take  care  to  supply  the  Navy  with  ships  which 
would  be  efficient  imder  steam  and  sail.  They  would  spare  no 
pains  to  improve  not  only  the  ships  but  the  system  of  training. 
They  knew  that  they  were  watched  by  competent  critics,  and  he 
thanked  his  hon.  friends  the  members  for  Banff*  and  Penryn  for 
their  interesting  and  suggestive  speeches. 

The  following  communications,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Admiral 
ThneSf  by  Admiral  Rous,  in  December  1875  and  February  1876,  will       "*** 
be  read  with  interest  in  connection  with  the  questions  raised  by  the 
loss  of  the  *  Eurydice '  and  the  *  Atalanta ' : — 

*  When  I  was  midshipman  of  His  Majesty's  ship  "  Bacchante,"  in   Letter, 
December  1812,  I  took  a  trabaccolo  of  80  tons,  deeply  laden  with  D^JJ^btr 
rice  and  planks,  from  oflF  Ancona  to  Malta.     Off  the  coast  of  Manfi-e-  ^^'^• 
donia  I  was  caught  in  an  easterly  gale ;  heavy  seas  washed  away  part 
of  the  bulwarks,  all  the  planks  otf  her  deck,  my  cask  of  water,  and 
my  only  binnacle  and  compass.     Our  hatches  were  well  battened 
down,  the  sea  breaking  over  us.   I  got  her  before  the  wind  with  a  storm 
forestaysail,  and  having  only  40  miles  to  run  on  a  lee  shore,  where 
we   should  have  been    knocked   into   toothpicks,  I  towed  a  heavy 
grapnel  with  70  fathoms  of  hawser  to  deaden  her  way  and  prolong 
our  lives.     Getting  near  the  high  land  the  gale  broke,  and  I  groped 
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my  way  to  Malta  in  three  days.  I  had  four  tseamen,  one  of  whom  fell 
overboard  and  was  drowned,  and  four  prisoners  of  war.  If  I  had  been 
brought  up  by  steam  I  should  have  been  food  for  dogfishes  in  1812. 
Three  years  ago  I  recommended  the  Admiralty  to  attach  sailing 
tenders  to  every  flagship,  brig,  or  corvette,  without  steam  power, 
that  young  men  might  be  taught  to  be  seamen,  not  sailors.  They 
prefer  an  establishment  at  Greenwich  where  they  may  be  taught 
gunnery  and  mathematics,  but  neither  of  these  sciences  will  teach 
them  to  save  their  ships  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  a  lee  shore,  or  will 
make  them  fit  to  command  a  sailing  ship.' 
Febrnary  Admiral  Rous  returned  to  the  same  subject  in  a  letter  addressed 

to  the  Times  in  the  following  year : — 

*  You  did  me  the  honour  to  publish  three  letters  in  1871  on  the 
state  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  They  foreshadowed  the  numerous 
catastrophes,  which  have  since  occurred,  singularly  remarkable  for 
the  ignorant  indiflference  to  avoid  danger  and  an  apathy  and  want  of 
energy  to  attempt  to  save  the  ship.  These  accident*  will  occur  again 
and  again,  owing  to  the  want  of  seamanship,  which  cannot  be  in  a 
worse  state,  and  to  the  faulty  education  of  the  young  oflBcers. 

*  To  illustrate  this  assertion,  take  a  fine  intelligent  lad,  well  versed 
in  navigation  and  mathematics,  who  has  passed  a  brilliant  examina- 
tion. Appoint  him  to  a  ship  of  the  "  Gladiator  "class,  without  mast^. 
What  c^m  he  learn  afloat?  He  serves  his  time  ;  passes  for  seaman- 
ship (Heaven  only  knows  how !),  probably  because  both  parties  have 
crude  notions  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  made  lieutenant,  knowing  no 
more  of  the  art  of  handling  a  ship  than  a  lady's-maid  who  has 
crossed  half-a-dozen  times  between  Dover  and  Calais.  He  is  ap- 
j)ointed  to  a  ship,  and,  as  the  officer  of  the  watch  on  a  squally  night 
under  canvas,  500  lives  are  at  his  mercy — for  instance,  the  "  Captain  " 
was  capsized ;  because  the  lieutenant  did  not  know  how  to  lower  his 
t^)pKail8,  or  even  to  let  go  a  lee  topsail  sheet. 

*  As  a  naval  Power  is  not  estimated  by  the  size  and  number  of  its 
ships,  but  by  the  superior  skill  of  its  officers  and  by  the  pluck  and 
courage  of  i(s  seamen  and  marines,  let  us  examine  our  resources.  We 
have  lost  a  great  source  of  recruiting  the  Navy  from  the  mercantile 
marine,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws  introduced  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  our  naval  supe- 
riority. These  laws  compelled  British  merchant  ships  to  be  manned 
l)y  Hritish  subjects,  and  to  employ  apprentices  according  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage.  If  this  law  could  be  revived,  it  would  in  a  few 
years  add  40,000  men  to  our  list  of  seamen. 

'  Knglish  merchantmen  employ  foreigners  to  the  amount  of  three- 
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fifths,  and  I  observe  that  in  an  English  merchantman,  when  the 
captain  and  two  mates  were  murdered,  there  was  only  one  English- 
man among  the  crew.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
seamen  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  better  educated,  more 
amenable  to  firm  and  steady  discipline,  because  they  are  not  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  They  are  the  men,  above  all  others,  to  make  first- 
class  seamen,  and  when  well  commanded  they  will  fight  against  all 
perils  and  dangers  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  here  I  must  remark  that 
the  training  establishments  for  boys  deserve  national  encouragement. 
Double  the  number  of  ships  of  instruction  should  be  added  ;  that  is, 
working  in  the  right  groove.  The  conduct  of  the  boys,  when  the 
"  Blenheim  "  was  in  flames,  proves  that  the  breed  is  as  plucky  as 
ever. 

*  To  regenerate  the  Navy,  and  to  make  young  ofiicers  seamen,  a 
flying  squadron  of  small  sailing  ships  should  be  constructed.  They 
should  be  kept  always  on  the  move,  visiting  every  port  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  If  they  can  work  and  mancBUvre  well  under  canvas 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  under  steam.  In  this  squadron  midship- 
men should  serve  their  first  three  years,  and  work  with  the  mizen-top 
men  so  as  to  be  taught  the  duties  of  a  seaman. 

*  My  old  captain.  Sir  W.  Hoste,  told  us,  "  Never  order  a  man  to 
perform  a  duty  aloft  which  you  can't  do  yourself,"  I  know  no  better 
advice  to  midshipmen.' 

Another  high  authority  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  same  Sir 
view.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  a  contemporary  of  Admiral  Rous.  D^iiyias. 
Like  him,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  sailing  navy 
with  the  steam  navy.  He  knew  the  limited  capability  of  the  sailing 
ship,  and  the  new  power  and  resources  which  steam  had  given  to  the 
seamen ;  he  knew  with  what  excellent  effect  sail  could  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  steam  power ;  and  he  knew  the  enervating  tendencies 
of  habitual  dependence  on  steam.  In  his  volume  on'  Naval  Warfare 
with  Stearriy  Sir  Howard  Douglas  paid  the  following  well-merited 
tribute  to  a  fine  feat  of  seamanship  performed  by  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Sidney  Dacres : — 

*No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  good  seaman- 
ship  can  be  offered  than  that  which  recently  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  TtmeSy  where  the  passage  of  the  Channel  Fleet  from  Queens- 
town  to  Portland,  during  that  fearful  storm  in  which  the  "  Royal 
Charter  "  was  wrecked  (October,  1859)  is  graphically  described.  This 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  violent  tornadoes  that  'has 
been  experienced  on  our  coasts ;  but,  by  sail  and  steam,  throjugh  the 
nautical  skill  of  the  officers,  nobly  seconded  by  the  devoted  exertions 
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of  the  seamen,  during  showers  of  hail  and  sleet,  the  fleet,  preserving 
the  order  of  battle,  happily  arrived  at  the  destined  port.    Professional 
skill  alone  carried  the  fleet  safely  through  those  24  hours  of  peril.* 
tniralty  Still,  looking  to  the  opinions  of  oflScers,  who  had  gained  their 

8.  '  early  experience  in  the  Navy  before  the  introduction  of  steam,  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  1853  to  inquire  into  the 
manning  of  the  Navy  recommended  in  their  rei)ort,  *  that  a  portion  of 
the  inexperienced  first-class  boys,  who  will,  probably,  in  future  be 
more  numerous  at  the  ports  than  at  present,  should,  when  convenient, 
form  a  part  of  the  crews  of  the  school  brigs ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  an  additional  brig  be  fitted  out,  to  be  attached  to  the  Scotch 
station,  which,  in  a  further  jmrt  of  our  report,  we  submit  should  be 
re-esUiblished.' 
lani  As  a  proof  that  experience  in  a  sailing  ship  is  the  best  preparation 

npany-     f^j.  ^^j^^  command  of  ships  of  the  largest  class,  I  may  mention  that  it 
is  a  rule  of  the  Cunard  service  that  no  officer  can  be  promoted  from 
the  grade  of  second  mate  to  that  of  chief  mate,  until  he  has  been 
during  two  years  the  master  of  a  sailing   ship.      With  the    same 
insular    object  in  view,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com[>any  employed  one 
;ntai.      ^f  their  largest  steamers,  which  had  been  convert^  into  a  sailing 
ship,  to  send  out  stores  and  coals  to  their  depots  at  Aden  and  Bombay, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  of  training  a  number 
of  young  officers  as  seamen  in  the  best  and  only  complete  school  of 
training,  namely,  a  sailing  ship. 
lAtall  The  importance  of  training  seamen  in  sailing  ships  has  been 

*"'•  frequently  insisted  upon  in  eloquent  but  not  exaggerated  terms  in 
the  columns  of  th(^  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  following  passage 
occurred  in  an  article  on  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  loss  of 
the  *  Vanguard ' :  — '  The  frigate  of  old  was  the  least  mechanical  thing 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  man.  She  was  almost  a  thing 
of  life,  and  was  studied,  and  humoured,  and  talked  of,  and  thought 
of  as  an  animated  being.  It  was  easier  to  idealise  her  than  to 
idealise  one's  native  land.  The  language  of  poetry  was  not  strained 
when  a  man  called  his  ship  his  bride,  and  we  know  how  much  it  was 
his  home.  Human  nature  being  the  compound  that  it  is,  a  creature 
which  insjnred  that  kind  of  interest  nmst  also  have  inspired  a  more 
jealous,  prompt,  and  eager  care  than  the  edifice  that  hjis  replaced  her. 
The  feelings  she  evoked  and  sustained  can  uo  more  be  transferred  to 
the  mechanical  steam-pots  of  our  day,  than  the  helpful  goodfellow- 
sliip  of  nnn  and  horse*  can  flourish  on  a  bicycle.  You  cannot  look 
upon  a  hawk,  so  beautifully  made  to  swoop,  and  tight,  and  fly,  with- 
out feeling  the  stir  of  its  animation  in  your  own  spirit.     The  oyster. 
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beautifully  constructed  for  defence,  excites  no  sympathetic  emotion 
'whatever ;  and  though  our  ships  of  war  are  not  all  like  oysters,  they 
are  all  too  much  like  that  animal  for  sentimental  purposes,  and  too 
little  like  the  winged  and  seemingly  sentient  ship  of  old.  In  short, 
the  steam-pot  (in  the  first  place)  gives  far  fewer  opportunities  for  the 
development  and  exercise  of  the  great  sea  qualities  before  mentioned ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  incapable  of  inspiring  the  attachment  that 

would  instantly  call  them  out  in  its  behalf  in  time  of  peril 

But  ships  are  not  stocking  factories,  and  however  they  are  built,  they 
must  live  and  fight  amidst  constantly  varying  conditions  of  danger, 
and  must  rely  at  last  upon  the  watchfulness,  the  alacrity,  the  instant 
resource,  that  seem  to  be  disappearing  from  amongst  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  highly-trained  body  of  naval  officers  in  the  world.' 

Sailing  ships  are  used,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  all  foreign  navies  French 
for  the  training  of  seamen.  In  the  French  Navy,  since  1875,  two  *^'^' 
sailing  ships  have  been  employed  for  the  training  of  top-men  and 
quartermasters.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  French  Navy 
to  send  out  the  young  aspirants  on  voyages  of  instruction  in  a  vessel, 
or  rather,  in  vessels,  which  have  successively  borne  the  time-honoured 
name  of  *  Jean  Bart.'  Two  years  since,  it  was  proposed  to  discontinue 
this  practice,  but  the  suggestion  was  overruled,  and  the  present 
Government  has  continued  the  old  practice.  The  *  Jean  Bart '  starts 
every  year  from  Brest,  with  its  complement  of  young  aspirants.  The 
route  ordinarily  selected  is  by  the  Canary  Islands  to  Teneriffe,  thence 
to  Dakar,  in  Senegal,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  returning  to  Lisbon ;  thus  the  future  officers  of  the  Navy  make 
a  voyage  of  six  months'  duration,  and  visit  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able points  of  the  globe.  In  the  German  Navy  the  boys,  on  their  German 
first  enlistment,  spend  the  summer  months  on  board  training  brigs, 
which  cruise  in  the  Baltic. 

No  nation  perhaps  is  so  little  wedded  to  worn-out  traditions  of  the  SaHinfr 
pjist  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  nowhere  have  they  training, 
shown  their  readiness  to   accept   innovations,   which    seem   to   be  s^iitw 
required  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  hour,  so  freely  as  in  the  ^^^Y' 
sphere  of  maritime  enterprise.     Towards  the  close  of  the  great  war 
they  produced  a  new  class  of  frigates,  with  which  our  own  vessels, 
with  the  glorious  exception  of  the  duel  between  the  *  Shannon  '  and 
the  '  Chesapeake,'  were  unable  to  contend.     They  introduced  the 
clipper  ship  into  their  mercantile  marine.     They  constructed  for  the 
navigation  of  their  estuaries  and  rivers  side-wheel  steamers  of  an 
original  type,  and   exceeding   both   in    speed   and  dimensions  the 
largest  constructions  of  the  old  world.     For  the  fierce  struggle,  which 
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was  waged  on  their  coasts  and  rivers  with  the  Southern  States,  the 
Northerners  produced  a  flotilla  of  double-enders  and  monitors ;  and 
both  sides  employed  for  harbour  defence  the  stationary  torpedo  and 
the  torpedo  boat.  All  these  inventions  were  more  or  less  unknown, 
and  certainly  untried  before.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States 
did  not  hesitate  to  throw  aside  the  old  inatSrid  of  naval  war,  and  to 
use  the  weapons  that  were  best  adapted  to  the  service  required. 
When  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  naval  forces  were  once  more 
employed  in  the  duties  which  belonged  to  a  time  of  peace,  the  train- 
ing of  oflScers  and  men  being  by  far  the  most  important  of  those 
duties,  what  classes  and  types  of  ships  were  fitt^  out  in  the  United 
States  ?  Not  the  monitors,  which  had  been  found  so  effective  during 
the  war,  but  fully  rigged  unarmoured  frigates  and  sloops,  presenting 
a  closer  resemblance  to  the  merchant  clippers  than  the  men-of-war  of 
any  other  naval  Power, — vessels  capable  of  being  handled  readily 
without  the  aid  of  steam,  and  constituting  for  that  reason  the  best 
school  of  training  for  inexperienced  officers  and  men.  The  American 
officers  are  as  strongly  convinced  as  Admiral  Rous  himself,  that  the 
habit  of  relying  on  steam  power  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  seamen. 
The  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Navy,  in  his  report  for  1869, 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  an  ironclad  which  was  always  under 
st^am  was  a  bad  school  of  seamanship,  and  that  promptitude  and 
nerve,  qualities  so  essential  in  naval  battle,  were  not  so  constantly 
brought  into  play  as  they  were  on  board  a  large  sailing  ship.  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  1870, 
Admiral  Porter  declared  that  since  1846  the  quality  of  their  seamen 
had  fallen  off,  as  well  as  the  quantity  ;  and  he  reminded  the  Adminis- 
tration that  it  was  in  1846  that  steam  was  first  introduced  into  the 
American  Navy,  Admiral  Porter  recommended  vessels  of  from  1,400 
to  1,600  tons  as  more  desirable  for  foreign  service  in  time  of  peace 
than  unwieldy  ironclads.  In  time  of  war  the  same  vessels  may  be 
very  destructive  to  an  enemy's  commerce. 
Lieu-  The  same  opinions  are  shared  by  the  younger  officers  of  the 

CoiUer  United  States.  In  a  paper  on  Naval  Education,  which  appeared  in 
U.S.A.  October,  1879,  in  The  United  Service^  an  American  monthly  pro- 
fessional journal,  Lieutenanf-  Fi'ederic  Collier,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  says :  *  Seamanship  is  now  just  what  it  always  has  been,  and 
always  must  be.  There  is  only  one  school  in  which  it  can  be  acquired, 
and  that  is  afloat  under  canvas.  The  officer,  skilful  in  handling 
his  ship  under  sail,  can  make  no  failure  with  her  under  steam,  while 
the  "steam  seaman,"  when  his  engines  are  disabled,  will  be  helpless 
and  ho])eless.      ''  Neither   the   differential   calculus  nor   dynamical 
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st  udy  will  enable  an  officer  to  manage  his  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind,  or 
in  action.  He  must  neither  overlook  nor  undervalue  plain  duties 
while  studying  mathematics  and  philosophy." ' 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  a  new  and  complete  system  of  train-  United 
ing,  framed  after  the  English  model,  has  been  established.  In  his  Navy, 
report  for  1878-79,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  recom- 
mended that  the  sailing  ships  *  Constitution,'  *  Saratoga,'  and 
*  Portsmouth  '  should  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  training.  *  These 
vessels,'  he  says,  ^  are  among  the  last  of  our  sailing  vessels,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  training  the  boys  in  the 
handling  of  sails,  and  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  seamanship. 
I  would  recommend  that  during  the  winter  the  "  Constitution  "  be 
stationed  at  New  York,  the  "  Portsmouth  "  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
"  Saratoga  "  at  Baltimore,  or  at  such  other  ports  as  the  Department 
may  direct,  and  that,  during  the  sununer,  these  vessels  should  com- 
bine for  a  cruise,  and  exercise  in  our  own  waters,  under  the  command 
of  the  senior  officers.' 
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VI. 
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to  the 
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*  Eurydice ' 
nnr  train- 
ing ships 
successful. 


Broad 
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September 

1874,  on 

trnining 

ships. 


Brigs  in 
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Having  shown  that  the  opinions  of  our  own  oflScers  have  been 
unanimous  in  favour  of  sailing  ships,  and  that  it  has  been  the  general 
practice  of  foreign  navies  to  employ  them  for  the  training  of  seamen, 
it  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  until  the  unhappy  loss  of  the  *  Eury- 
dice '  occurred,  our  training  vessels  had  been  eminently  successful. 
In  September,  1874,  the  Broad  Arrow  gave  the  following  highly 
satisfactory  rei^ort  of  the  training,  as  carried  out  in  the  squadron  of 
brigs  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Captain  Wilson  :  — 

*  At  the  present  time,  the  five  vessels  so  employed  consist  of  the 
"Seaflower,"  the  "Martin,''  the  "Sealark,"  the  "Liberty,**  and 
the  "  Squirrel."  These  brigs  average  about  400  tons.  They  are 
sailing  vessels  without  any  steam  aid,  and  depend,  therefore,  entirely 
on  their  sails  for  their  motive  power. 

*  According  to  the  size  of  the  brig  so  her  complement  of  boys 
varies,  but  about  one  hundred  are  usually  sent  on  board  the  larger 
vessels.  A  dozen  able  seamen  are  on  board  each  vessel,  whose  duty 
is  to  instruct  the  boys  in  various  details,  and  to  aid  in  the  navigation 
of  the  brigs. 

*  During  about  seven  months  each  year,  these  brigs  are  at  sea 
usually  cruising  about  the  Channel,  and  making  trips  from  one  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  another.  Lately,  all  the  brigs  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Wilson,  E.N.,  of  the  "  Impregnable,"  have  made  a  trip 
to  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  have  had  their  mettle  tried  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  boys  remain  on  board  the  vessels  at  sea  about  two 
months,  during  which  time  they  gain  a  very  fair  practical  knowledge 
of  seamanship,  but,  considering  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  and 
training  imparted  to  them,  we  believe  four  months  instead  of  two 
would  be  a  much  more  suitable  period  for  their  sea  service.  "  About 
fifteen  hundred  l)oys  are  thus  each  year  trained  on  board  the  brigs, 
and  form,  to  a  groat  extent,  the  future  seamen  of  the  Navy." ' 

When  the  squadron,  composed  of  four  brigs,  visited  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  handled  by  their  crews. 
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inainly  composed  of  boys,  elicited  the  waxm  admiration  of  the  sea- 
faring community.  The  brigs  went  out  of  the  Mersey  under  sail, 
affording  a  spectacle  rarely  witnessed,  now  that  tugs  are  almost  in- 
variably employed. 

The  example  afforded  by  Captain  Wilson,  while  in  charge  of  the  Captain 
training  service  of  the  Navy,  in  taking  the  brigs  under  his  personal  personal 
command  for  an  extended  cruise  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  brig  *** 
might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  by  the  captains,  who  may  ^j^t^Jron. 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  training  estab-  charge  of 
lishments  of  the  Navy.     I  would  venture  to  suggest  for  consideration  esubiish- 
that  instructions  to  that  effect  should  be  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  Jhouid 
Periodical  inspections  by  the  Port  Admirals  would  also  be  of  great  ^™^**  ^*^^ 
advantage,  in  keeping  all  concerned  thoroughly  up  to  theft*  work. 
Admiral  Farquhar,  when  Commander-in-Chief  at  Devonport,  on  one 
occasion  took  the  brig  squadron,  consisting  of  the  *  Sealark,'  *  Liberty,' 

*  Martin,'  and  *  Nautilus '  under  his  orders,  and  hoisting  his  flag  on 
the  '  Sealark,'  went  into  the  Channel  to  see  for  himself  how  the  boys 
went  through  their  practical  seamanship,  and  how  the  brigs  were 
handled  in  a  stiff  breeze. 

The  inspiring  influence  of  emulation  should  be  brought  to  bear 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  training  service.  For  this  purpose  the  brigs 
should  be  brought  together  and  formed  into  a  squadron  under  the 
personal  command  of  the  Captain  Superintendent.  The  best  cruising 
ground  would  probably  be  in  Torbay.  Sailing  matches  between  the 
brigs  should  also  be  encouraged  under  proper  regulations.  In  1872, 
a  most  interesting  sailing  match  took  place  in  Torbay,  between  the 

*  Martin,'  *  Racer,'  *  Squirrel,'  and  '  Sealark.' 

While  the  brigs  have  met  with  general  approval  for  the  training  « Cruiser* 
of  seamen  on  our  own  coasts,  we  have  been  equally  successful  in  the  J-anean.*^*'^" 
training  vessel  for  ordinary  seamen  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
Pleet.  A  naval  correspondent  of  the  Tiraes,  in  a  letter  dated 
Prinkipo,  August  26,  1878,  speaks  of  the  *  Cruiser'  in  the  highest 
terms : — '  The  little  "  Cruiser  "  has  come  and  gone,  having  success- 
fully passed  the  Dardanelles  under  sail,  the  only  man-of-war  probably 
that  has  done  so  since  the  Crimean  war.  She  is  the  training  ship  for 
ordinary  seamen,  and  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  fleet.  Never 
more  thanatlay  or  so  in  harbour,  always  at  sea  cruising  about  under  sail, 
exercising  the  men  aloft,  her  officers  and  permanent  crew  are,  per- 
haps, the  hardest  worked  people  in  the  fleet.  She  is  barque-rigged, 
and  with  her  taunt  and  raking  masts,  neat  rigging,  and  white  sails, 
formed  a  graceful  contrast  to  that  ugly  duckling,  the  "  Devastation," 
near  which  she  lay  at  anchor,  while  with  the  squadron  at  Prinkipo. 
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The  "  Cruiser  "  is  deservedly  a  fiavourite  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  for  she  does  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work,  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered to  have  as  smart  a  set  of  oflScers  as  any  in  the  service. 
•  ••••••  • 

*  The  "  Cruiser  "  was  originally  a  steam  corvette  ;  but,  as  men-of- 
war  at  the  time  she  was  built  were  intended  to  make  as  much  use  of 
their  sails  as  their  engines,  her  hull  diflFers  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  a  ship  built  for  sailing  alone.  The  screw-well  being  filled  up  and 
an  increased  grip  given  to  the  cutwater,  all  traces  of  her  former 
character  as  a  steam  ship  have  been  completely  removed.  The 
removal  of  the  engines  and  boilers  has  given  a  great  increase  of 
accommodation,  and  she  is  altogether  a  very  comfortable  little  craft.* 
Sailing  ^^  cannot  be  questioned  that  sailing  ships  of  moderate  dimensions, 

thebeft^*  such  as  thosc  employed  by  the  United  States  Navy,  give  an  excellent 
training  preparatory  training  for  the  many  responsible  duties  to  be  performed 
ship.  in  an  ironclad.     Sea  habits,  a  knowledge  of  navigation  and  pilotage, 

vigilance  on  the  watch  at  night,  and  other  qualifications,  can  be  much 
more  thoroughly  mastered  in  a  handy  ship,  which  is  always  under 
way,  than  in  an  ironclad,  which  is  generally  at  anchor. 

In  the  naval  profession  the  utmost  vigilance  and  fertility  of  re- 
source will  from  time  to  time  be  required,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful steam  ship.  The  emergencies  must,  however,  be  rare  in  such  a 
vessel  when  these  high  qualities  will  be  required,  and  the  normal 
condition  of  dependence  on  machinery,  the  management  of  which  is 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  deck  oflScer,  is  probably  the  worst 
preparation  for  a  situation  of  grave  and  sudden  peril.  In  a  sailing 
ship,  where  the  force  of  the  breeze  is  ever  varying,  ceaseless  watchful- 
ness is  required  in  order  to  make  good  progress  under  sail ;  while 
the  prompt  preparations  for  every  threatening  squall  will  cultivate  in 
the  seaman  all  those  moral  qualities,  which  will  enable  him  to  grapple 
with  storm  and  tempest,  or  to  face  the  dangers  of  battle. 
Jurien  It  has  been  well  said  by  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re  in  La 

Gravifere.  Marine  (Tautrefoia : — ^  En  vain  Tart  se  transforme ;  quel  que  soit  le 
moteur,  I'^nergie  morale  qui  en  fera  I'emploi  n'en  gardera  pas  moins 
toute  son  importance.  La  Marine  a  son  cot^  technique  ;  elle  aaussi, 
qu'on  me  passe  cettc  expression,  son  cote  humain.  Le  premier  se 
modifie  sans  cesse,  le  second  ne  saurait  vieillir.' 
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VII. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the  Navy  the  most  complete  and  Flying 
practical  training,  that  Mr.  Childers  despatched  a  flying  squadron  *i"*<*«>'^*- 
under  Admiral  Hornby  on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  It  was  an 
innovation  on  the  long-established  practice  of  the  Navy  of  which 
many  officers  disapproved.  The  views  of  the  older  officers  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Sir 
Frederick  Grey : — 

*  Mr.  Childers,  on  his  accession  to  office,  announced,  as  part  of  Sir 
his  policy,  the  reduction  of  the  squadrons  on  foreign  stations,  and  Grey, 
the  employment  of  a  flying  squadron,  giving  as  a  reason  that  officers 
and  men  would  thus  have  increased  practice  at  sea.  On  this  point  I 
venture  to  differ  from  him.  I  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  that 
even  under  the  present  popular  commander  of  the  flying  squadron, 
the  service  is  disliked  by  both  officers  and  men,  while  the  result  of 
the  last  cruise  was  in  every  way  bad.  The  health  of  the  men  was 
impaired,  desertion  occurred  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  on  the  Continent,  the  services  of  the  ships 
were  not  available,  and,  if  required,  would  have  been  lost  for  a  long 
period. 

'  But,  even  admitting  that  some  experience  was  gained  in  fleet 
sailing,  I  cannot  think  that,  as  a  school  for  young  officers,  it  was  half 
as  good  a  one  as  that  offered  by  ships  on  foreign  stations.  In  them 
officers  have  to  act  much  more  frequently  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  take  their  ships  in  and  out  of  harbour,  and  to  show  their  skill  in 
making  passages,  often  through  intricate  channels  and  difficult  navi- 
gation. Small  vessels  on  foreign  stations  also  supplied  the  means  of 
employing  and  training  for  command  many  more  young  commanding 
officers  than  can  now  be  employed.  I  hold  it  to  be  essential  that  our 
force  in  peace  time  should  be  on  such  a  scale,  and  so  employed,  as  to 
give  to  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  men  that  practice  and  that 
education  in  seamanship,  which  are  necessary  for  securing  to  us 
skilled  seamen  in  time  of  war,  and  this  object  is  best  attained  by  the 

VOL.    IV.  GO 
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employment  of  small  vessels  on  foreign  stations,  and  of  squadrons 
of  large  ships  in  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  for  evolutions.' 

That  the  flying  squadron  was  not  a  particularly  agreeable  service 
may  be  readily  understood.  The  task  of  training  young  seamen  is, 
Admiral  as  Admiral  Willes  remarked,  a  very  disafireeable  work  for  the  com- 
mander  and  officers,  but,  as  he  tnily  said,  what  are  they  for  in  peace 
time  but  to  train  men  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  war  ?  This  view 
of  the  duty  of  the  Navy  and  Anny  in  time  of  peace  is,  we  know, 
generally  accepted  in  the  military  organisation  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental Powers. 

The  efficient  system  of  training,  now  established  in  the  French 
Admiral  Navy,  was  initiated  by  Admiral  Lalande,  to  whom  must  be  attributed 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  the 
French  Navy  after  the  prostration  of  the  great  war.  When  in  com- 
mand he  kept  his  crews  so  constantly  at  drill,  that  M.  Xavier 
fiaymond  remarks  that  the  English,  who  could  not  have  got  so  much 
work  out  of  their  crews,  made  cutting  observations  on  the  eternal 
repetition  of  those  monotonous  drills.  They  used  to  ask  when  these 
scholars  would  have  finished  their  education.  One  day  Sir  Charles 
Napier  answered,  *  Que  ces  ecoliers  etaient  passes  maitres.'  Admiral 
Lalande  was  one  of  those  zealous,  considerate,  and  popular  officers, 
for  whom  subordinates  are  willing  to  perform  acts  of  self-denial  and 
devotion,  which  would  be  refused  to  a  leader  less  capable  of  inspiring 
the  same  enthusiasm.  To  use  the  happy  phrase  of  M.  Xavier 
Raymond,  *  II  savait  rendre  aimable  Tausterite  du  devoir.'  The  same 
vigorous  system  of  training  is  still  continued  in  the  French  Navy. 
Broad  Examples  are  not  wanting  in  our  own  service  of  the  same  zealous 

tra/ning  of    devotiou  to  the  irksomc  task  of  drilling  and  training  the  Navy.     The 
the  fleet       htird  work  done  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  during  the  Eastern  crisis 

under  ° 

Admiral       is  thus  described  in  the  Broad  /1?toi<^: — 

*  Admiral  Hornby  has  always  been  known  as  one  of  the  smartest 
officers  in  the  service,  and  if  amongst  some  of  his  men  he  has  not 
always  been  the  most  popular,  it  is  because  he  keeps  them  so  hard 
at  work.  With  untiring  energy  himself,  he  abominates  idlers  and 
skulkers,  and  accordingly  we  learn  that  in  every  branch  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties  the  crews  of  the  ships  under  his  command  are  being 
constantly  exercised.  Drill — drill — drill — sfiil  drill,  cutlass  drill, 
small  arms  drill,  great  gun  drill,  tori^edo  drill — everything  that  it 
befits  a  man-of-war's  man  to  know  and  to  be  proficient  in,  Admiral 
Hornby  requires  his  officers  to  be  unremitting  in  their  exertions  to 
teach  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  should  his  squadron  be 
called  into  action,  it  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  efficiency  to  any 


Hornby. 
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fleet  that  has  ever  sailed  under  the  British  flag.     It  is  well  formed, 
well  manned,  well  officered,  and  superbly  commanded.' 

English  crews  will  probably  be  most  efiectually  stimulated  to  Training  in 
exertion  by  the  spirit  of  emulation.  Training-ships  should  not  be 
employed  as  single  ships,  but  should  be  formed  into  squadrons. 
Admiral  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  recommends  to  the 
American  Naval  Administration  more  sailing  in  squadrons.  ^  Nothing,' 
he  says,  *  improves  a  fleet  so  much  as  the  ships  acting  together.  By 
comparison  they  are  brought  to  perfection,  and  each  ship  in  the  fleet 
can  adopt  whatever  is  good  in  another.'  In  his  report  for  1870,  he 
said  that  the  practice  squadron  on  the  American  coast  would  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  a  school  for  officers  and  men.  With  a  practice 
squadron  under  an  energetic  command  a  fine  class  of  seamen  could 
be  brought  forward  for  the  Navy.  The  importance  of  the  officers 
becoming  familiarised  with  their  own  coasts  could  not  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  French  Navy  is  certainly  strongly  in  Jurfcn 
favour  of  the  system  of  cruising  initiated  in  our  own  Navy  by  Mr.  Gravifere, 
Childers.  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravidre,  in  La  Marine  (ffAitjounyhui, 
makes  the  following  observations  on  this  question  : — 

'  Si  limites  que  puissent  etre  les  credits  qu'on  nous  accordera,  je 
voudrais  toujours  en  consacrer  la  majeure  partie  a  I'instruction  de  nos 
officiers  et  a  celle  de  nos  equipages.  On  a  imagine  bien  des  besoins 
maritimes  factices,  des  stations  destinies  a  proteger  un  commerce 
qui  souvent  n'existe  pas,  des  surveillances  diplomatiques  qui  ne  r^ 
solvent  pas  la  plupart  du  temps  les  complications  qu'elles  font  naitre. 
Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  serieux  dans  les  armements  de  paix,  c'est,  a  mon 
sens,  ce  qui  pent  preparer  de  bons  armements  pour  la  guerre.  Les 
stations  navales  ne  sont  pas  seulement  inutiles,  elles  sont  cruelles. 
Dans  la  vie  d'un  officier,  au  coeur  de  sa  jeunesse,  elles  prennent 
parfois  trois  ou  quatre  ann^es  pour  le  vouer,  sous  un  climat  insalubre, 
a  I'absence.  On  a  propose  de  remplacer  la  station  par  la  circulation. 
C'est  le  voeu  general  de  la  marine,  j'y  adhere  sans  reserve.' 

This  passage  is  followed  by  some  observations,  which,  although  of 
a  general  character,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  any  section  of  this 
Memorandum. 

If  a  cadet,  on  leaving  the  school  ship,  were  entrusted  to  his  care, 
this  is  the  course  of  training  through  which  Admiral  de  la  Gravidre 
recommends  that  he  should  pass.  He  should  begin  with  two  or  three 
voyages  round  the  world.  This  would  make  him  a  sailor,  but  he 
would  still  have  something  to  learn.  There  should  be  a  school  of 
pilotage,  as  of  artillery  and  seamanship.   In  cruising  between  Bayonne 
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and  Dunkirk,  the  difficulties  are  sufficient  to  afford  the  means  ol 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pilotage.  Having 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  the  young  officer  would  be  ready  foi 
the  great  school,  in  which  every  kind  of  knowledge  is  applied,  and 
the  squadron  of  evolutions  is  the  source  in  which  the  martial  spirit 
of  officers  and  crews  of  the  French  Navy  has  always  been  stimulated 
and  revived. 
ObjecUons  It  would  probably  be  admitted  that  the  liability  to  desertion  in 

voyages.  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  prolonged  absence  of  a  large  body  ol 
men,  who  may  be  possibly  required  for  service  in  the  fleet,  through 
some  sudden  and  unforeseen  political  complication,  constitute  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  sending  away  a  large  flying  squadron  on  a  voyage 
of  circumnavigation.  In  a  more  limited  voyage,  to  IVladeira,  Rio,  and 
the  Cape,  and  back  to  England,  ample  experiences  for  the  purpose  of 
training  may  be  gained.  At  the  ports  visited,  few  temptations  would 
be  offered  to  desertion,  and  the  extension  of  the  submarine  telegraph 
would  bring  the  fleet  into  frequent  commxmication  with  the  Admiralty. 
Flying  A  flying  squadron  affords  by  far  the  best  practical  training  for 

the  young  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Navy.  Such  a  squadron  should 
be  fitted  out  every  year,  and  the  ships  should  be  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  take  to  sea  all  the  seamen  whose  training  is  not  completed, 
and  for  whom  employment  cannot  be  found  in  ships  commissioned 
for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Navy.  The  *  Inconstant,'  *  Shah,*  and 
^Raleigh  '  would  form  a  noble  flying  squadron. 

These  ships  carry  large  crews,  are  heavily  rigged,  and  sail  well. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  for  ocean  cruising,  and  for  training  sea- 
men. They  cannot  be  regarded  as  battle-ships,  and  they  are  too  large 
for  the  protection  of  commerce.  In  a  flying  squadron  they  would  find 
their  appropriate  place.  A  flying  squadron  should  consist  of  ships  of 
similar  type,  and  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  equal  in  their 
sailing  qualities.  A  frigate  of  the  *  Inconstant'  type  is  heavily 
handicapped  when  sailing  in  company  with  a  corvette  of  the  *  Gem  ' 
class.  In  the  recent  cruise  under  the  Earl  of  Clanwilham  the 
*  Inconstant '  went  round  the  world  under  her  topsails,  while  the 
cor\'ettes  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set  could  with  difficulty  keep 
their  station.  It  is  wearisome  to  the  crews  of  fast  ships  to  be  held 
back  by  the  dull  sailers  of  the  squadron. 

With  proper  arrangements  the  ti*aiuing  of  our  young  seamen 
may  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  flying  stjuadron.  The  pro- 
posal therefore  to  attach  tenders  to  the  barracks  and  receiving  ships 
is  supplementary  and  subordinate  in  importance. 

The  training-ships,  which  I  should  propose  to  attach  to  the  home 
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ports,  should  be   vessels   of  the  *  Cruiser'  class,  from   which   the  Tenders  to 
machinery  might  be  removed  when  the  boilers  are  condemned  as  'Cniiser* 
unfit  for  further  service.     In  case  no  such  vessels  should  be  at  present  ^^*^' 
available  in  the  Navy,  sailing  ships  of  the  best  types  could  be  pur- 
chased from  the  mercantile  marine  at  from  151.  to  201.  a  ton.     It  is 
true  that  such  vessels  would  not  be  available  for  war  service ;  but  the 
same  criticism  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  brigs,  which  we  are  now 
building  for  the  training  service. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  experience  gained  in  a  small  sailing 
ship  would  be  an  imperfect  preparation  for  the  command  of  an  iron- 
clad ;  but  it  ydW  be  admitted  by  naval  officers  that  the  sea  habits 
acquired  in  the  vessels  proposed  would  be  a  pure  gain,  as  compared 
with  the  long  detention  in  a  harbour  ship.     The  younger  officers  of  AdvanUge 
the  Navy  would  derive  as  much  benefit  as  the  seamen  under  their      ^  ^®"* 
command  from  the  additional  opportunities  of  cruising  thus  afforded. 
The  views  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  on  this  subject  are  explained  sir  Beau- 
in  the  following  letter,  dated  Her  Majesty's  ship  *  Minotaur,'  Vigo,  seymour. 
December  12,  1875  :— 

^  I  have  just  read  your  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  4th.  I  so 
entirely  agree  in  much  which  you  say  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  writing  to  you.  Especially  do  I  go  with  you  as  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  your  letter.  Seamanship  can  only  be  kept  up  by 
constant  practice,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  up  at  all  if  only  acquired 
theoretically.  It  would,  therefore,  be  everything,  if  we  had  the  means 
of  sending  the  sub-lieutenants  and  ordinary  seamen,  who  are  now 
deteriorating  in  every  way  in  the  home  ports,  to  sea  to  learn  their 
profession;  and  the  Admiralty  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
respect  by  sending  out  five  brigs  manned  by  ordinary  seamen,  which 
will  come  under  my  orders  next  week  ;  but  these  brigs  have  to  return 
to  England  in  February  or  March,  in  order  to  revert  to  their  ordinary 
duties  of  training  boys.  We  have  got  rid  of  all  the  sailing  craft 
which  formerly  filled  our  seaports.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  carry  out 
the  system  you  and  I  advocate,  we  must  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
vessels,  as  we  have  none  of  our  own  available.  I  would  have  them 
of  about  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  tons  (old  register),  ship 
rigged,  and  to  carry  only  eight  or  ten  six-pounders  on  deck.  Five 
or  six  of  these  vessels  would  do  our  work ;  and  if  the  sub- lieute- 
nants, instead  of  being  crowded  at  Greenwich,  were  to  be  avail- 
able for  service  in  these  and  other  sea-going  vessels,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  them  and  for  the  Navy  in  general.  Not  that  I  would 
do  away  with  the  Greenwich  course,  far  from  it,  but  instead  of 
going  through  it  as  sub-lieutenants,  every  officer  on  being  promoted 
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to  lieutenant  should  in  peace  time  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  coUegt 
for  a  year.' 
Numbers  The  figures,  quoted  by  Commodore  Wilson,  may  be  comparec 

bour     „u 
shipa. 

ships  and  first  reserve  ships — 


in  harbour    ^^^^  ^^ie  retums  for  June  1,  1880.     At  that  date  we  had  in  harbou 


Number  of 
boys  on 
depot. 


— 

Harbour  aud 

First  Reserve 

Ships 

Sea-ffoiiig  Skips 

and  Foreign 

fienrioe 

ToUI 

Petty  officers         .... 
Leading  and  able  seamen 
Ordinary  seamen    .... 

1 

1,774 
6,190 
1,496 

2,390 
5,032 
4,118 

4,164 

10,222 

6,614 

Total         .... 

1 

8,460        1     11,540 

20,000 

In  July  1875,  the  date  of  the  paper  read  by  Commodore  Wilson, 
we  had,  *  in  sea-going  vessels  10,500,  in  harboinr  ships  8,000  blue- 
jackets of  man's  rate,  and  we  learn  from  the  same  source  that  the 
average  age  of  entry  of  the  boys  is  sixteen  years,  that  they  are  two 
years  from  the  date  of  entry  until  they  are  rated  as  men,  and  that 
they  have  only  two  months'  sea  service  in  the  fleet  as  boys.  Though 
the  sea-going  ships  carried  as  many  boys  as  they  could  stow,  there 
were  still  from  1,500  to  1,700  constantly  on  depot,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  while  still  waiting  in 
harbour  ships,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  a  man's  rating,  without 
having  been  to  sea.' 

*  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  boys  in  training  is  2,200. 
The  number  on  depot,  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  drafted  to  sea-going 
ships  during  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1880,  was  1,390,  and  the 
number  on  the  latest  date  to  which  returns  have  been  received  was 
1,082.' 

If  1,000  more  boys  were  drafted  to  sea-going  ships,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  to  sea  at  least  2,000  more  seamen.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  we  have  in  our  harbour  Jind  first  reserve  ships 
8,460  men  of  the  seamen  class,  of  whom  1,496  are  ordinaries.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  seamen  class  should  be  employed  in  sea-going 
ships.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  providing  the  personndy  but  in 
furnishing  the  maUriel  for  the  sea-going  training  of  the  Navy.  Brigs 
and  sloops  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
essential  that  a  training-ship  be  capable  of  being  handled  efficiently 
under  sail.  In  1877,  Sir  Thomas  Symonds  and  Sir  Hastings 
Yelverton  recommended  for  this  service  a  screw-frigate  with  satis- 
factory sailing  qualities. 

If  we  search  the  Navy  List  for  vessels  adapted  for  training  sea- 
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men,  we  still  find  the  eight  frigates  of  the  ^Ariadne,'  *  Bristol,'  and  Vessels  on 
'  Endymion '  types,  commended  by  Captain  Noel  as  being,  without  for  tr«Un- 
exception,  magnificent  cruisers,  perfect  in  symmetry  of  form,  swift  '°^*  ^^^^* 
as  possible  under  sail,  and  carrying  an  eflScient  armament;  their 
only  fault  being  that  they  lack  both  steam  power  and  space  for  fuel. 
The  ^Aurora,'  *  Duncan,'  and  *  Newcastle'  were  very  recently   in 
the  first  division  of  the  Steam  Reserve,  and  the  *  Ariadne,'  *  Anson,' 
^  Donegal,'  *  Diadem,'   *  Doris,'   *  Narcissus,'   *  Melpomene,'   *  Scylla,' 
*  Immortalite,'  and  *  Undaunted,'  could  be  repaired  and  fitted  for 
light  armaments.     All  the  ships  mentioned  would  make  excellent 
training-vessels;    but    the    majority   must    be    practically    recon- 
structed to  fit  them  for  further  service.     It  may  be  argued  that  Argument 

for  SDeciftl 

as  we  may  have  many  wooden  ships  at  our  disposal,  of  a  suitable  ships  for 
type,  though  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  it  is  better  to  repair  them,  so  ingllSvice. 
long  as  the  repairs  cost  less  than  a  new  ship.  If  our  view  were 
limited  to  the  estimates  of  the  current  year,  this  suggestion  might 
be  accepted ;  but  when  we  look  forward  to  the  expenditure  on 
maintenance  over  a  series  of  years,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  in  bring- 
ing forward  old  wooden  ships  for  training,  we  shall  be  adopting  a 
course  which  must  in  the  end  prove  far  more  expensive.  The  wiser 
course,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  to  design  special  vessels  for 
training ;  and  we  have  to  consider  the  type  and  dimensions  which 
should  be  adopted. 

If  the  country  were  content  to  entrust  the  seamen  of  the  Navy  S«iiinff 

,  snips  for 

to  sailing  ships  of  a  greatly  improved  type,  as  compared  with  the  training, 
two  vessels  which  have  lately  been  lost,  the  training-ships  could  be 
built  at  a  considerably  reduced  cost.     The  finest  sailing  ships  in  the 
merchant  service  (and  nobler  vessels  could  not  be  designed)  may  be 
obtained  for   lAl.  per  ton  register.     It  is  probable,  however,  that 
auxiliary  steam-power  will  be  regarded  as  essential  for  ships  em- 
ployed on  an  extended  ocean  voyage.     Vessels  of  the  *  Cruiser '  class  Proposal  to 
would  be  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  sea-going  tenders  to  the  training- 
flag-ships  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Sheemess,  their  cruises  not  *'*'^*' 
extending  beyond  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  or  perhaps  the  coast  of 
Portugal.     For  more  extended  cruising  we  possess  a  considerable 
number  of  suitable  vessels.     A  marked  improvement  may  be  observed 
in  the  more  recent  sloops. 
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VIII. 
Seamen  There  remains  the  alternative  of  transferring  the  seamen  whom 

ID  ft  V  t)6 

transferreci   wc  cannot  train  in  the  Navy  to  the  Naval  Reserve.     A  memorandum 
^^       ^'^'   on  the  training  of  seamen  in  Greenwich  School  was  submitted  tc 
Sir  Charles  the  Admiralty  in  1852,  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam.     It  contains  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  mercantile  marine  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen  : — *  It  surely  must  always  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
encourage  the  instruction  of  seamen  in  the  long  voyages  by  merchant 
ships,  especially  as  the  coasting  trade  is  now  very  much  carried  on 
in  steam  vessels,  and  diminished  by  railway  carriage  of  goods.     If 
there  are  seamen  in  the  country,  some  will  always  be  found  to  enter 
the  naval  service  ;  and  in  the  case  of  extreme  emergency,  large  num- 
bers may  be  called  upon  to  do  so.     It  must  be  admitted  in  peace 
there  is  little  opportunity  of  making  good   seamen   in  the  Royal 
Navy,  as  the  ships  are  so  much  in  harbour.' 
Admiral  The   late   Admiral   Denmau,   in   his   well-known   pamphlet   on 

Admiralty  Administration^  recommended  that  the  Navy  should 
undertake  the  training  of  seamen  in  numbers  beyond  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  service  in  time  of  peace : — 

*  The  most  recent  effort,'  he  said,  '  of  the  Admiralty,  to  provide 
the  country  with  seamen  to  man  the  Navy,  took  its  origin  from  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1858,  which  wound  up  its  inquiry  with  an 
elaborate  report  in  1859.  .  .  . 

*  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  report  was  this  sugges- 
tion, that  boys  should  be  trained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  country, 
with  a  view  of  providing  seamen  qualified  alike  for  merchant  ships 
or  ships  of  war.  .  .  . 

'  By  such  means  alone  can  the  class  of  thoroughbred  seamen  be 
maintiiined,  since  no  man  can  be  made  a  thorough  seaman  who  has 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  calling  from  boyhood,  and,  owing  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  few  boys  are  now  carried  by  mer- 
chant ships,  while  the  Navy  breeds  up  only  a  sufficient  number  to 
fill  its  own  vacancies  as  they  occur.  .  .  . 

*  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  large  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  training  cruisers,  commanded  by  the  ablest  i%8 
officers,  for  no  duty  can  possibly  exceed  the  importance  of  training  in  Navy 
boys  by  thousands,  who  may  in  a  short  time  be  made  good  seamen,  SeL 
and  those  not  required  for  the  Navy  would  be  readily  taken  by  ship-  I?  ^*^*^ 

A  •/  J  J         r      Reserve. 

owners.  Supposing  such  a  system  to  be  organised  with  talent,  and 
carried  out  with  consistency,  the  most  important  results  would  follow 
in  aid  of  measures  for  manning  the  Navy,  for  these  lads  would  carry 
with  them  the  most  favourable  evidence  of  the  treatment  in  ships  of 
war  and  would  themselves  entertain  feelings  of  attachment,  which 
would  operate  with  great  force  upon  all  occasions  when  men  were 
required  for  the  service.' 

I  Objections  may  be  urged  to  a  proposal  by  which  the  shipowners 
would  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  rearing  their  own  apprentices. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  reserve  of  seamen 
which  we  possess  in  the  mercantile  marine  is  a  distinct  and  per- 
manent element  of  our  naval  resources  for  war.  We  have  recognised 
its  importance  by  the  creation  of  a  paid  Naval  Keserve,  as  the 
appropriate  substitute  in  a  free  country  for  the  French  hisctdption 
maritiTne.  By  transferring  to  the  Naval  Reserve  the  seamen  pri- 
marily trained  in  the  Navy,  the  country  would  be  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  in  peace  in  numbers  beyond  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  service,  while  at  the  same  time  we  should 
secure  their  service  for  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

Officers  of  the  Bi-itish  Navy  might  be  encouraged,  as  they  are  in  Officers 
the  Norwegian  and  French  Navies,  to  seek  employment,  to  some  employed 
extent,  in  the  mercantile  marine.  tSemarine. 
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IX. 

As  to  the  Some  officers  have  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  we  require  so 

"eainejrre-  large  a  number  of  seamen  as  we  have  at  present.  Captain  Noel  is 
quired.  ^f  opinion  that  12,000  able  seamen  and  petty  officers  would  be  suf- 
ficient, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  more.  The  number  at  the 
present  time  is  14,386.  It  is  urged  that  no  revision  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy  has  taken  place  since  the  *  Devastation,'  carrying  a  crew 
of  300  men,  of  whom  less  than  a  third  are  seamen,  has  taken  the 
place  in  the  line  of  battle  of  the  *  Marlborough,'  carrying  a  com- 
plement of  1,300  men,  of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  seamen  ; 
and  that  our  force  should  be  reduced  rather  than  be  allowed  to 
remain  so  long  in  harbour  as  to  lose  its  seaman-like  character. 
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X. 

The  surveying  service  may  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  means  Surveying 
of  employing  and  training  officers.  In  1854,  when  we  were  engaged  "®*^***' 
in  war  with  Russia,  19  captains,  10  commanders,  16  lieutenants, 
and  eight  ships  were  employed  on  surveys  in  different  portions  of 
the  globe.  In  1873  only  one  ship  was  so  employed.  In  1879  we 
had  two  captains,  one  commander,  and  24  lieutenants,  besides  20 
navigating  officers  employed  in  six  surveying  vessels,  and  on  survey- 
ing duty  in  other  ships.  Naval  officers,  if  affijrded  opportunities  of 
practising  afloat  what  they  learned  at  Greenwich,  would  be  enabled 
more  efficiently  to  protect  the  trade  they  would  be  helping  to 
extend. 

The  abolition  of  a  separate  class  of  officers  for  navigating  duties 
makes  it  important  to  provide  increased  facilities  for  executive  officers 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pilotage  of  the  Channel  and 
the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  few  schooners  might  be 
attached  to  the  flag-ships  at  the  home  ports,  or  the  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich,  to  which  officers  could  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
cruising  for  three  months  on  the  English  coast,  after  passing  their 
examination  at  Greenwich.  The  school  of  pilotage  would  be  of  value 
in  afibrding  employment  at  sea  for  a  certain  number  of  officers  who 
might  otherwise  be  detained  in  harbour  ships,  or  on  half-pay. 
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XL 

Training  ia         lu  connection  with  the  general  ([uestion  of  the  training  of  seamen 
guniien.     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^  Superfluous  to  refer  to  the  observations  of  Admiral 

Scott,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  gunnery  officers,  with  reference 
to  the  necessity  for  additional  training  in  gunnery  in  the  Navy,  or 
in  taking  aim,  as  distinguished  from  the  routine  gun  drill.  Speaking 
in  1875  at  the  United  Ser\'ice  Institution  on  Captain  Wilson's  paper, 
he  said :  '  We  require  more  skill  among  our  seamen  gunners.  The 
low  standard  of  skill  is  not  creditable.  We  have  only  four  large 
guns  in  some  of  our  biggest  ironclads,  and  hence  the  men  firing  them 
ought  to  be  highly  educated  marksmen.' 
Howard  Similar  recommendations  have  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 

l>ougia8.  Admiralty.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  treatise  on  Naval  Guniiej^y, 
j)ointed  out  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  one  or  two  cruising 
ships  for  gunnery  exercise  on  the  ocean.  This  important  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  very  imperfectly,  by 
api)ointing  a  gunboat  as  a  tender  to  each  of  the  two  gunnery  ships 
for  the  purpose  intended.  But  these  are  not  cruising  ships,  and  very 
insufficient  for  the  puri)ose. 
French  *  Frigates  of  instruction  for  seamen  gunners  in  the  French  Navy 

Xavjr.  j^j-g   appropriated  to  that   imi>oi-tant  purix)se,  and  occasionally  ae- 

comi>any  their  squadrons  and  fleets  on  sea-going  service.  Thus  the 
"  Amazone,  fregate  d'instruction,"  formed  jmrt  of  Admiral  Lalande's 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1840.  The  "  Minerve,"  first-class 
frigate,  was  specially  commissioned  for  "  L'Ecole  des  Matelots  Canon- 
niers,*'  in  1848.' 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise,  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
points  out  the  increased  difficulty  of  accurate  practice  in  a  steam 
fleet  as  compared  with  a  sailing  fleet. 

*  The  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  thereby  the  setting 
and  amount  of  the  swell,  though  immaterial  to  the  progress  of  steam- 
ships, are  imj)ortant  disturbances  to  the  practice  of  gunnery.  With 
the  swell  abeam,  or  a  cross  swell,  the  rolling  motion  of  a  hea\'ily- 
masted  steam  ship  with  the  sails  furled,  will  be  far  greater  and  more 
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rai)id  than  it  would  be  when  those  motions  are  cheeked  by  sails.  The 
gunnery  of  a  steam  fleet  will  not,  therefore,  excepting  in  a  smooth 
sea,  be  so  efficient  as  that*  of  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships  ;  and  it  will 
require  all  the  skill  and  tact  of  well-trained  seamen  gunners  to 
watch  the  roll  and  catch  the  proper  moment  of  pulling  the  trigger 
line.' 

The  same  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  younger  officers  of  the  Com- 
Navy.  Commander  McHardy,  in  his  es^ay  on  The  Heavy  Gun^  the  ScHwdy. 
Ravi  J  and  the  Torpedo,  written  in  competition  for  the  prize  ofiFered 
by  the  Junior  Naval  Professional  Association,  made  the  following 
criticisms  and  suggestions  with  reference  to  this  subject : — *  The 
Navy  does  not  possess  suflScient  skill  in  firing  at  objects  in  rapid 
motion  to  ensure  either  accuracy  or  rapidity.  There  are  no  men 
specially  taught  by  intelligent  eye-training  to  attain  these  results. 
Our  naval  gun  sights  are  ill  adapted  for  adjusting  rapidly  to  suit  the 
ever-changing  distances.  There  are  no  oflScers  or  others  specially 
trained  and  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  directing  the  fire  of  the 
guns  simultaneously  on  fixed  bearings.'  Why  not  at  once  recognise 
the  qualification  of  marksman  as  the  one  essential  test  for  the 
rating  of  seaman  gunner,  as  it  also  is  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  a 
gun  to  hit  the  mark  ?  Is  ability  as  a  marksman  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  awarding  the  various  rates  of  gunnery  pay  under  existing 
regulations  ? 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  frigate  actions  of  the  war  of 
1812  was  won  partly  by  the  superior  power  of  the  vessels,  but  also  by 
the  decided  superiority  in  artillery  practice.  In  the  reverse  cases, 
when  the  *  Chesapeake '  was  vanquished  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the 
'  Shannon,'  it  was  the  training  of  weeks  and  months  which  secured 
for  Captain  Brooke  a  decisive  victory  over  the  untrained  crew  of  his 
antagonist. 


Ill 
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ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN   OPINIONS   ON   THE  INSTRUC- 
TION  OF   THE   NAVY   IN   STEAM   TACTICS. 

Instruction  Havixg  examined  the  system  of  training  for  the  seamen,  a  few 
observations  with  reference  to  the  officers  seem  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  subject.  A  large  number  are  always  in  the  home  ports. 
Others  are  attachefl  to  ironclads  and  flagships,  which  are  frequently 
detained  in  harbour  for  extended  periods,  and  rarely  cruise  enough 
to  give  to  the  younger  officers,  who  are  learning  their  profession, 
sufficient  opportunities  of  adding  to  their  practical  experience. 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  where  a  system  of  training  has  been 
established  similar  to  that  in  our  own  service,  a  considerable  doubt  is 
entertained  by  the  older  officers  as  to  the  value  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction on  shore  in  combination  with  cruises  at  sea  for  a  limited 
period  in  the  summer  months.  Ironclads,  and  especially  mastless 
ironclads,  are  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the  Navy  in  gun- 
nery and  steam  evolutions  ;  but  there  are  other  duties  of  the  naval 
profession  which  can  only  be  learned  by  constant  cruising,  and  that 
in  vessels  which  can  be  handled  under  sail.  The  theoretical  training 
of  our  officers  is  thoroughly  well  considered,  but  theory  without 
practice  will  not  make  a  seaman  even  in  the  case  of  men  who  have 
an  intuitive  faculty  for  seamanship. 

In  the  present  memorandum  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
general  subject,  the  object  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  desire 
expressed  in  the  Navy  for  further  opj^ortimities  of  practice  in  steam 
evolutions. 
Jurien  de  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re  has  described  in  graphic  language 

laGraviire.  ^i^q  ^Q^t  of  training  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  officers  for 
the  rapid  and  desperate  manoeuvres  of  a  battle  with  the  ram; — 

*  Quand  deux  flottes  se  rencontreront,  quand  les  lignes  apr^s  avoir 
fondu  I'une  sur  I'autre  se  seront  penetr^es,  la  lutte  ne  ]>ourra  se  eon- 
tinuer  que  par  un  brus<jue  renversement  de  la  route  primitivement 
suivie.  Cette  manoeuvre,  presque  inevitable,  est  de  nature  a  causer 
entre  les  batiments  d'une  meme  armee  plus  d'un  choc  involontaire  • 
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il  faut  s'habituer  a  marcher  de  nuit  aussi  bien  que  de  jour  en  ordre 
serre,  savoir  se  grouper,  savoir  se  repandre,  presenter  tantot  une 
masse  compacte,  tantot  des  Echelons  successifs  ;  il  faut  surtout  pos- 
seder  la  science  indispensable,  celle  qui  consiste  a  comprendre  le 
chef  a  demi-mot,  a  surveiller  les  deviations  de  sa  route,  a  s'inspirer 
de  son  exemple  et  a  se  passer  de  ses  signaux.  Toute  la  composition 
homog^ne  de  la  flotte,  la  symetrie  des  combes  de  giration,  attenue- 
ront  ces  risques ;  I'habitude  des  mouvements  d'ensemble  les  fera 
disparaitre.  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  la  pratique  des  Evolutions  reguli^res, 
des  passes  geometriques,  qu'il  importe  le  plus  de  faire  preuve  d'un 
coup  d'oeil  exerce ;  I'habitude  est  bien  autrement  necessaire,  quand  on 
veut  acquerir  I'aplomb  qu'exigeront  la  plupart  des  mouvements  de 
combat.  Ni  les  navigations  isolees,  ni  les  simulacres  d'escadres 
composes  d'avisos  ou  de  canonni^res,  ne  constituent  pour  cet  art 
difficile  une  ecole  suffisante.  II  feut  apprendre  a  faire  mouvoir  dans 
un  espace  restreint  des  masses  de  6,000  ou  7,000  tonneaux,  qui  ne 
peuvent  venir  en  contact  sans  se  broyer  mutuellement.' 

The  brilliant  and  dashing  inspirations  of  the  moment  will  pro-  Com«e  de 
bably  decide  the  naval  battles  of  the  future,  and  the  best  preparation     "*^  ^^' 
will  be  found  in  the  constant  practice  of  steam  evolutions.     Admiral 
Le  Comte  de  Gueydon,  in  his   treatise   on   La   Tactique  NavcUe, 
says : — 

*  On  ne  saurait  formuler  de  tactique  absolue,  et  aucun  systems 
n'inspire  les  resolutions  supremes  qui  font  gagner  les  batailles. 
Mais  si  la  tactique  ne  supplee  pas  au  genie  du  chef  et  a  ses  illumina- 
tions soudaines,  elle  n'en  est  pas  moins  le  docile  et  indispensable 
instrument  qu'il  a  d^s  longtemps  fa9onn6  a  son  usage  et  dont  il  doit 
etre  sur.  C'est  elle  qui  lui  donne  le  moyen  pratique  de  disposer, 
suivant  les  exigences  du  moment,  des  forces  qu'il  a  dan»  sa  main ; 
c'est  elle  surtout  qui  lui  rend  ses  forces  souples,  maniables  et  en 
etat  de  se  preter  a  I'intelligente  execution  de  ses  volontes.  Sa 
pensee,  d^s  lors,  degagee  de  la  dangereuse  preoccupation  de  ne  se 
voir  qu'imparfaitement  comprise  ou  obeie,  pent  planer  en  toute  liberty 
sur  la  lutte  et,  ce  qui  est  I'objectif  principal,  se  concentrer  sur  les 
mouvements  et  les  manoeuvres  de  I'ennemi  pour  dejouer  ses  projets 
ou  le  frapper  a  I'improviste  a  la  premiere  occasion  qui  s'en  present e. 
.  .  .  La  tactique  syst^matique  doit  §tre  d'ailleurs  modeste,  et  son 
unique  mission  d'incontestable  et  reelle  utility  est  remplie  quand  elle 
a  libelle  tout  ce  que  la  m^thode  peut  produire  pour  allEger  la  tache 
des  capitaines  dans  la  tenue  de  leurs  postes  et  les  grouper,  a  un 
moment  donne  et  dans  une  disposition  voulue,  autour  de  leur  chef, 
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Bourgois. 


Elle  ne  pout  s'affirmer  d'avance  au  dela  de  cette  limite,  et  c'est  des 
evenements  seuls  qu'elle  refoit  plus  tard  sa  consecration.  .  .  .' 

The  Comte  de  Giieydon's  recommendations  are  supported  by  the 
advice  of  many  officers  of  the  French  Navy  of  great  experience  and 
distinction.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  I  may  refer  to 
Admiml  Touchard.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Revive  Mari- 
tiiiiP  of  February  1877  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

'  (iuelles  sont  avant  tout  les  conditions  d'un  bon  emploi  pour  les 
armes  nouvelles  eomme  I'eperon  et  la  torpille  ?  Cest,  avec  un  coeur 
ferme,  un  coup  d'oeil  sur,  et  une  main  sure.  Or  la  science  ne  sera 
jamais  qu'inhabile  a  developper  ces  facultes  naturelles,  tandis  que  la 
pratique,  si  elle  ne  les  donue  pas,  simm  toujours  les  developper  et 
les  aflfermir.' 

Admiral  Bourgois,  the  author  of  some  admirable  lectures  on 
naval  tactics  and  evolutions,  in  urging  the  necessity  for  constant 
practice,  makes  the  following  observations : — 

'  Les  circonstances  varices  du  combat  d'escadre  donnent  aux  capi- 
taines  des  occasions  encore  plus  nombreuses  de  tirer  parti  de  leur 
coup  dVi>il  et  de  leur  habilete  de  manoeuvre,  lorsque,  par  exemple,  il 
s'agit  de  donner  le  coup  d'e^>eron  par  un  brusque  mouvement  de 
flanc,  li  un  navire  etinemi  oblige  de  presenter  la  pointe  a  un  autre 
adversaire  qui  le  menace.  Des  que  Taction  est  engagee,  les  incidents 
causes  par  le  feu  de  rartillerie  et  le  choc  des  navires  ne  t ardent  pas  a 
(letruire  la  regularite  de  la«i)remidre  passe.  I^s  batiments  desempares 
laissent  leurs  adversaires  libres  de  se  jwrter  sin:  d'autres  points  et 
d'ac(?abler  d'autres  ennemis.  II  faut  appr^cier  promptement  ce  qu'on 
doit  craindre  d'un  second  adversaire  qui  surgit,  ce  qu'on  jjeut  esperer 
en  attaquant  brusquement  un  navire  avec  lequel  on  n'etait  pas 
d'abord  engage  et  qui  vient  lui-meme  s'oflFrir  au  coup  d'eperon. 
Aucun  signal,  aucun  ordre,  aucime  regie  ne  pent,  dans  ces  circon- 
stances, suppleer  chez  un  capitaine  le  coup  d'a?il,  la  resolution  et  le 
sang-froid.  Cest  done  a  faire  acquerir  ces  prccieuses  qualites  a  ses 
capitaines  qu'une  puissance  maritime  doit  tendre  dans  I'emploi  de 
ses  (!scadros  d'evolutions  pendant  la  paix,  si  elle  veut  se  menager  des 
chances  de  succes  i>endant  la  guerre. 

'  Les  evolutions  habituelles  de  la  tactique  et  les  circonstances 
ordinal  res  de  la  navigation,  meme  en  escadre,  sont  notoirement 
insuffisantcs  ])our  atteindre  ce  but.  Cest  a  creer  sur  mer  I'image 
du  combat,  commtj  on  la  fait  sur  tcrre  par  les  inana?uvres  des  corps 
d'arniee,  qu'il  fant  s'attacher  aujourd'hui  pour  etre  certain  qu'au 
juur  (le  Tepreuve  aucun  capitaine  ne  sera  surpris  par  la  nouveaute 
de  sa  taclie  et  des  obligations  qui  lui  seront  imposees.' 
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The  following  observatioHS  are  taken  from  the  Prajet  de  Tao-  Lieutennut 
tique  Navale^  by  Lieutenant  de  Penfentenyo : —  ten^c 

'  Le  combat  naval  contemporain  aura  ce  caract^re  special,  que  les 
mouvements  qui  I'auront  pr^c4de  joueront  le  role  le  plus  important  et 
auront,  dans  tous  les  cas,  une  influence  categorique  sur  le  succ^s  ou 
I'echec  final.  Done,  des  plans  strategiques  bien  conpus,  et  leur 
developpement  complet  avant  d'entamer  Taction,  sont  un  des  buts 
que  doivent  chercher  a  atteindre  tous  les  officiers  de  marine,  et 
auxquels  ils  ne  sauraient  consacrer  trop  de  travaux  et  d'eflForts. 

*  Ces  deux  questions  posees,  nous  pouvons  mesurer  I'importance 
des  evolutions  et  limiter  leur  cercle  d'action.  Par  leur  nature 
meme,  elles  ne  sont  qu'un  moyen  entre  les  mains  de  I'amiral  pour 
placer  d'abord  sa  flotte  dans  une  position  avantageuse,  puis  attaquer 
avec  les  plus  de  chances  de  succ^s  possible.  Pendant  I'engagement, 
elles  cessent  d'etre  utiles,  et  cMent  la  place  a  la  bravoure,  a  I'au- 
dace,  a  I'initiative  individuelle.  C'est  la  leur  role  naturel  et  nul  n'a 
le  droit  de  leur  demander  davantage. 

*  Mais,  neanmoins,  il  ne  faut  pas  croire,  parce  que  les  evolutions 
navales  ont  un  cercle  d'action  limite  au  point  de  vue  du  combat,  que 
leur  importance  en  soit  amoindrie.  Au  contraire,  leur  importance 
grandit,  car  dans  Tintervalle  de  temps  ou  leur  role  est  preponderant, 
se  concentre,  comme  les  rayons  au  foyer  d'une  lentille,  tout  Tinteret 
de  Taction  qui  va  s'engager,  et  se  prepare  le  gain  ou  la  perte  d'une 
bataille.  Si  les  evolutions  sont  mal  conpues  ou  mal  comprises, 
Tamiral  n'a  plus  le  moyen,  en  manoeuvrant  avec  agilite,  de  tromper 
Tennemi  sur  ses  intentions  et  de  profiter  de  ses  fautes  pour  s'assurer 
la  victoire.  II  ne  pent  choisir  le  moment  d'engager  le  combat  et 
doit  attendre  passivement  Tennemi,  comme  I'amiral  Persano  en  fit 
Tepreuve  am^re  a  Lissa.  L'intervalle  pendant  lequel  les  evolutions 
ont  de  Timportance  est  court,  mais,  pendant  ce  temps,  nous  pouvons, 
avec  leur  aide,  tenir  Tennemi  en  6chec,  et  nous  elancer  sur  lui  au 
moment  qui  lui  sera  le  moins  avantageux.  Voila  le  but  des  evolu- 
tions navales,  et  voila  pourquoi  elles  ont  une  immense  impor- 
tance. 

^  Des  le  debut  de  Taction  mi  amiral  ne  pomra  presque  plus  inter- 
venir.  Son  role  sera  de  donner  a  tous  Texemple  du  courage  et  de 
Tintrepidite  ;  il  sera  sur  du  succ^s,  si,  profitant  des  loisirs  de  la  paix 
pour  instruire  ses  capitaines  il  les  a  fr6quemment  exerces  aux  ma- 
noeuvres les  plus  propres  a  former  leur  coup  d'oeil  et  leur  habilet^ 
personnelle,  et  s'il  a  su  au  dernier  moment  leur  communiquer  le  feu 
qui  doit  Tanimer  lui-m§me.* 

These  extracts  from  French   writers  may  be  concluded  with  a 
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ivtiwtr-  quotation  inserted   by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his  Naval  Warfare 
aam.         With  Steam.     It  contains  an  indisputable  proposition, 
oward  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^  ^^  well-commanded  fleets,  viutato  nomine^  as  was 

dugUs.      gaid  \yy  an  eminent  tactician  respecting  manoeuvring  armies  directed 
by  generals  of  talent,  that-  *Entre  deux  armies   pareilles,  ce  sera 
enfin  ^  qui  Temportera  de  genie  et  de  cSlSritS  dans  les  manoeuvres.' 
(Guibert,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.) 
dmirai  Tuming  to  English  authorities,  we  have  the  same  views  not  less 

*"**'*'    forcibly  stated  by  Admiral  Randolph,  in  his  paper  on  End-on  Fire 
from  Skips  of  War^  tactically  considered  : — 

•There  is  no  position  that  history  assists  me  to  conceive,  in  which 
so  much  comparatively  will  depend  upon  the  personal  qualification  of 
one  officer,  as  that  of  a  captain  in  such  combats  as  these  we  have 
been  discussing  and  must  look  forward  to  ;  and  does  it  not  forcibly 
show  the  supreme  importance  of  each  officer,  who  aspires  to  such  a 
position,  studying  thoroughly  the  subject  and  being  prepared  to  act 
instantly  and  unhesitatingly,  by  having  at  his  fingers'  ends  the 
moves  of  sound  tactics  and  their  consequences,  with  reference  to 
those  which  are,  under  the  circumstances,  possible  to  the  enemy  ? 

*  Theory  may  point  out  and  even  decide  what  these  moves  should 
be,  but  practice  alone  can  make  experts  in  their  execution.  As  our 
officers  were  formerly  thus  perfected  in  seamanship,  so  may  our 
young  ones  in  future  in  increasing  numbers,  and  by  unremitting 
j)ains  and  constant  practice  in  innumerable  small  vessels,  be  rendered 
equally  masters  in  handling  their  ships,  not  only  singly,  but  in 
squadrons;  and  by  a  due  appreciation  of  the  vast  responsibilities 
which  may  devolve  upon  them,  nothing  less  than  the  guardianship 
of  the  very  destinies  of  our  country,  be  urged  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  qualify  themselves  for  so  imiK)rtant,  so  noble  a  ix>sition.' 

In  his  remarks  on  Captain  Colomb's  \vaL^v  on  the  Naval  War 
Oame  the  same  gallant  officer  said  : — 

'  I  believe  all  your  material  put  together  without  good  naval 
tactics  will  be  absolutely  worthless.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  feel  that  although  it  is  so  important  a  subject,  it  is 
precisely  the  one  that  is  least  attended  to  and  practised  of  any,  and 
certainly  not  through  any  want  of  zeal  or  fault  of  the  officers  them- 
selves. I  hold  that  at  the  present  day  naval  officers,  as  a  body, 
hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  practice,  to  a  degree  utterly 
unequalled  at  any  former  period;  1  impute  no  blauie  or  fault  to 
anybody. 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  if  you  sent  the  "  Alexandra "  and 
"Temeraire"  to  fight  it  out  at  sea,  the  victory  would  be  not  to  the 
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strongest  in  material  power,  but  to  the  one  best  handled.  I  must 
say,  therefore,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  and  the 
profession  generally  to  the  extreme  importance  of  this  point  of 
practical  skill  in  tactics.  I  think  under  many  circumstances  ships 
being  fairly  well  handled  might  suffice,  but  in  the  circumstance  of 
meeting  at  sea,  you  should  not  be  content  with  equality  with  other 
nations,  but  we  should  go  in  for  superiority.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
taking  steps  to  attain  that  superiority.  If  I  am  correctly  informed 
foreign  nations  are  paying  much  more  attention  to  this  subject  than 
we  are,  and  I  think  a  great  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  those  simple 
manoeuvres  practised  in  Russia  some  time  ago,  for  which  this 
Institution  is  greatly  indebted  to  our  gallant  chairman. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  our  ships  are  not  as  efficiently 
commanded  as  we  could  desire.  As  far  as  I  know  they  are  most  ably 
and  admirably  commanded— speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
excellently  commanded.  But  I  cannot  but  fear  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  officers  on  the  list  who  have  not  had  that  practice 
and  experience  at  sea,  and  who  would  be  found  to  be  deficient  and 
failing  in  proficiency  if  they  were  called  upon  to  serve.  I  therefore 
feel  the  greatest  possible  anxiety  that  further  steps  should  be  taken 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  systematic  method  of  training  our 
younger  officers  in  the  practical  work  of  handling  their  ships  at  sea. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  expend  any  great  amount  of  money. 
The  gunboat  trials  in  the  Russian  squadron  are  full  of  information  ; 
a  vast  deal  of  information  is  got  out  of  a  very  little  experience  in 
that  way,  and  it  could  easily  be  carried  a  little  further  than  stetim 
launches  and  gunboats  by  larger  vessel^  who  need  not  ram  each 
other,  but  spars  or  rafts  towed  astern/ 

In  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  United  Service  Institution  on 
April  3, 1871,  on  Captain  Colomb's  paper  on  The  Attack  aiid  Defence 
of  Fleets,  Captain  Goodenough  said : — 

*  Directly  one  vessel  turns  the  least  away  from  the  other,  she  at  Captain 
once  places    herself  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  unless  she  has  enough, 
something  to  make  up  for  it,  either  speed  or  turning  power,  or  better  ^'^' 
stomach  or  eye  in  the  body  of  the  man  who  commands  her.     That  is 

a  point,  that  of  meeting  straight  end  on,  which  I  think  requires  to 
be  very  well  looked  into,  and  about  which  everybody  who  has  to 
command  a  ship  should  thoroughly  make  up  his  mind  ;  because  that 
seems  to  me  a  position  in  which  ships  will  again  and  again  find 
themselves,  pointing  directly  to  their  adversaries,  and  the  first  com- 
mander who  flinches,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  either  from  want  of 
stomach  or  from  want  of  eye,  will  put  himself  at  a  disadvantage.' 
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Lord 
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The  following  remarks  are  from  a  paper  on  Fleet  Evolutions 
and  Naval  Tactics  read  by  Commander  Cyi^rian  A.  G.  Bridge  before 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  February  17,  1873: — 

*  Both  will  approach  one  another  at  a  greater  or  less  speed  ;  that 
of  about  eight  knots,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  be  the  most  usual. 
As  they  approach  every  gun  will  most  likely  be  fired.  As  they  arrive, 
in  closer  proximity  this  bow-fire  will  become  at  length  ineffectual, 
and  the  respective  captains  will  be  disinclined  to  keep  the  fore-part« 
of  their  ships  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  so  it  will  cease.  Now 
will  come  the  doubly  anxious  moment  of  seeking  to  rain  one's 
antagonist;  to  avoid  being  rammed  by  her;  to  steer  clear  of  the 
towed  torpedo ;  and  to  plant  one's  own  torpedo  conveniently  under 
her  water-line.  In  the  early  stage  of  an  action,  I  venture  to  think 
no  great  damage  will  be  done  on  either  side.  The  two  I  expect  will 
pass  through  one  another  to  a  great  extent  intact,  till  there  shall 
arrive  the  time  which  shall  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  the 
evolutionary  ])ractice  of  peaceful  times.  The  two  fleets  will  have  to 
reform.  Picture  to  yourself  the  effect,  moral  as  well  as  material,  of 
a  well-ordered  column  of  fresh  ships  bearing  down  at  superior  speed 
upon  a  group  of  vessels  endeavouring  to  reform.  This  strictly  tactical 
movement  (that  of  bringing  overwhelming  force  upon  some  portion 
of  the  enemy's  fleet)  should  not  be  left  to  chance  or  signal.' 

In  the  discussions  on  a  paper  on  Naval  Tactics^  read  by  Admiral 
Inglefield  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  on  June  29,  1868, 
repeated  exercises  in  steam  evolutions  were  most  strongly  urged  by 
many  speakers.  Admiral  Inglefield  referred  in  his  paper  to  the  pains 
taken  by  Ix)rd  Clarence  Paget  and  Admiral  Warden  to  instruct  the 
officers  under  their  command  in  the  manoeuvring  of  ironclads  under 
steam.  *  Lord  Clarence  Paget  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the 
captains  of  bis  squadron  on  board  his  flagship  before  evolutions,  and 
after  they  returned  to  port,  and  sometimes  when  the  weather  was 
suitable  at  sea,  to  receive  suggestions  from  them,  and  remarks  upon 
the  exercises  they  had  been  performing.  I  think  that  considerable 
benefit  to  the  service  accrued  from  this  interchange  of  expe- 
riences.' 

In  the  Channel  Fleet,  Admiral  Warden  adopted  a  plan  of  ex- 
ercising with  the  steam  launches,  a  very  useful  and  economical  way 
of  instructing  the  junior  officers  in  naval  tactics. 

Should  the  opportunity  ever  occur  for  assembling  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats  iu  the  Channel  for  similar  exercise,  I  believe  much  instruc- 
tion might  thereby  be  gained,  and  if  officers  on  half-pay  might  be 
allowed  to  take  that  opportunity  of  keeping  pace  with  the   times 
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there  would  be  numbers  who  would  (Joubtless  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  occasion. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Sir  Houston  Stewart  said : —  Sir 
*  Many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  our  Navy  had  no  universal  stewart" 
system  of  gunnery,  when  every  ship  in  the  fleet  had  her  own  system 
of  gunnery,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  we  should  have  a  universal 
system  of  gunnery.  That  is  all  over  now :  every  ship  in  the  service 
has  the  same  system  of  gunnery.  And  why  should  we  not  have  a 
universal  system  of  steam  tactics?  We  have  our  experimental 
squadrons,  why  cannot  there  be  a  day  in  the  week  when  our  officers 
can  be  assembled  in  the  cabin  with  the  captain,  and  put  through  all 
the  tactics,  so  that  every  officer  in  the  ship  may  learn  every  signal 
and  every  manoeuvre  ?  The  thing  is  as  simple  as  possible,  if  we  had 
a  well-devised  system  of  tactics.  It  is  a  most  important  and  vital 
point,  that  every  officer  in  the  Navy  should  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  theory  of  steam  tactics.' 

Admiral  Inglefield  said : — *  The  practice  of  naval  tactics  ought  Admiral 
to  be  carried  out  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  Having  been  on  ** 
one  or  two  occasions  desired  by  the  Admiral  in  the  Tagus  to  take  out 
the  steam  launches,  and  go  through  evolutions  in  the  open  waters 
below  Lisbon,  I  found  it  was  an  admirable  way,  and  at  a  cheap  rate, 
of  teaching  the  younger  officers  to  practise  in  naval  tactics.  It  was 
with  that  experience  that  I  suggested  how  convenient  it  would  be  to 
allow  officers  on  half-pay  to  assemble  on  board  gunboats  at  Sheemess 
or  Spithead,  and  give  them  that  experience  in  evolutions  which  had 
been  gained  by  those  who  were  in  the  Channel  Squadron.' 

The  chairman.  Sir  H.  F.  J.  Codrington,  wound  up  the  discussion  Sj^"®"*^ 
with  the  following  observations: — *I  feel  convinced  that  the  fleet  ton. 
that  is  most  practised  in  evolutions  will  be  the  one  that  will  be  best 
in  position  to  fight  its  battle^  It  is  coming  back,  as  we  must  come 
back,  to  original  ideas ;  we  must  remember  the  Roman  word  for 
"  army  "  signified  "  exercise ;  "  so  it  is  with  the  *^  fleet,"  our  word  for 
a  "  naval  army ;  "  we  ought  to  be  exercised  and  drilled  continually ; 
and  the  fleet  which  is  most  thoroughly  drilled  will,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  be  the  best.' 

In  the  essay  on  The  Guriy  the  Rani^  and  the  Torpedo^  to  which  Comman- 
the  prize  offered  by  the  United  Service  Institution  was  awarded  in 
1874,  Captain  Noel,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the 
younger  officers  in  the  service,  most  strongly  urged  the  more  frequent 
drilling  of  the  fleet  in  steam  evolutions : — '  What  we  require  is  such 
admirable  management,  such  thorough  ability  and  foresight  in  the 
manager  as  will  ensure  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  exposing  himself 
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t>^  -.i'lT.-iok  I  if  only  for  a  moment)  with  the  least  possible  risk  of  damage 
To  iVt^  sV.:'-  which  rams.  At  present  our  heavy  ironclads  are  strangers 
Ti'  II. .my  of  tV.o  ot^oor^  who  may  be  called  upon  to  command  them  in 
timo  «»f  war. 

*  Tho  shij^s  .^f  our  steam  fleet,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
liaudltsl  in  their  way  so  |>f*rft»ctly  as  those  in  the  fleets  of  Sir  John 
Jorvis  and  N«»ls^>n.  In  thes<^  davs  verv  much  more  actual  man- 
iruvrini;  will  K*  rispiinxi,  every  movement  will  be  of  more  import- 
ano«\  and  ohan^jos  will  siKx*et\i  each  other  with  much  ^eater  rapidity 
than  in  any  action  fought  lietween  sailing  ships.  OflScers  well 
exjHTit*niHHl  and  thonnighly  oomiM?tent  to  take  command  of  any 
heavy  ironolad  in  an  action  are  more  than  ever  required.  A  great 
draw  Kick  will  Iv  foun«l  in  the  immense  variety  there  exists  in  our 
ships- -hanlly  two  being  exactly  similar.  A  eaptain  changing  from 
one  ship  to  another  finds  difliculty  in  learning  the  different  merits 
and  vices  of  his  new  connnand/ 

The  two  sncctHHling  eximi'ts  are  taken  from  two  essays  on  Naval 
Taitics,  written  in  i\>niiH»t  it  ion  for  the  medal  of  the  United  Service 
Institution.     The  first  quotation  is  from  Mr.  I^ughton's  essay  : — 

*  From  a  free  light,  such  as,  after  this  {>as8age,  Lissa  became, 
where  all  was  in  confusii^n,  where  the  obseurity  caused  by  the  smoke 
was  so  great  that,  all  pretence  of  order  being  lost,  nothing  could  be 
made  out,  where  tht»  maxim  TegethoflF  acted  on  was  simply  *  Go  at 
everything  grey  ' — not  vt*ry  imlike  the  old  Donnybrook  maxim, 
*  Wherever  you  see  a  head  hit  it  * — little  is  to  be  learned  in  the  way 
of  tactical  evolution  ;  though  iui|K>rtant  lessons  may  lie  derived  as  to 
the  UK^ral  conduct  of  a  lloet,  and  the  value  of  that  practical  yet 
delicate  essence  of  tactics,  whii'h,  apart  from  all  technical  skill  or 
theoretic;il  considerations,  must  originate  with,  must  emanate  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  with  very 
inferioj-  ships  and  guns,  and  with  newly-raised  ships'  companies,  the 
Austrians  won  the  victory  lx?causc  their  Admiral  knew  how  to  inspire 
bis  officers  and  men  with  a  certain  portion  of  his  own  courage  and 
energy ;  wiiilst  the  Italian  Admiral  imparted  to  those  under  his 
command  nothing  but  fear  of  resjionsibility  and  timid  vacillation. 
The  *  Affondatore '  is  said  to  have  had  several  distinct  opi)ortimitie8 
of  ramming  the  *  Kaiser,'  and  to  have  refrained  from  doing  so  out  of 
misplaced  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  fo  such 
feeling  h<*ld  back  the  '  Ferdinand  Max  ; '  going  at  everything  grey, 
she  charged  three  or  four  Italian  ships  before  she  finally  succeediMl 
in  sinking  \\w  '  Re  d'ltalia.'  The  battle  was  gallantly  fought  out  by 
the  Austrians,  but  must  be  recorded  as  a  victory  won  rather  by 
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personal  gallantry  and  dash  than  by  any  superiority  of  tactics  or 
evolutionary  skill.' 

'  When  evolutionary  squadrons  and  fleets  of  gunboats  or  steam 
cutters  are  exercised  systematically  and  regularly ;  when  an  evolu- 
tionary fleet  of  ironclads  is  got  together  each  summer,  and  worked  as 
such  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  regardless  of  petty  economy  of  coal 
and  stores,  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  of  a  service  with  ten 
thousand  glorious  traditions  to  maintain  ;  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  summer  gathering  of  our  ships  is  for  severe  drill,  and  the  practice 
of  evolutions ;  not  merely  as  an  occasion  for  joyous  festivities,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  raree-show,  and  the  entertainment  of  our 
gaping  countrymen  in  the  several  towns  along  our  coast :  then  the 
practical  and  professional  study  of  tactics  will  have  been  really  begun ; 
then,  we  may  hope  that  much  that  now  seems  hopelessly  dark  as  to 
the  tactics  of  the  future,  will  shine  out,  illumined  by  the  lamp  of 
knowledge.' 

The  second  quotation  is  from  the  essay  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Lieutenant 
Campbell,  R.N. :—  ^S!"^^ 

*  As  there  is  at  present  no  special  training  for  officers  in  signals 
or  in  the  tactical  manoeuvres  of  a  large  fleet  at  sea,  unless  a  young 
officer  happens  to  be  stationed  in  the  signals  when  the  ship  to  which 
he  belongs  is  with  a  fleet,  he  grows  up  knowing  little  or  nothing 
about  it.  I  sincerely  hope,  when  the  \'alue  of  the  knowledge  of 
tactical  evolutions  has  become  more  recognised,  that  a  "  short  course  " 
will  be  opened  for  officers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
important  branch  of  their  profession,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
"  Gunnery  short  course,"  which  all  officers  may  now  attend.' 

Sir  Cooper  Key,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Laughton's  Sir  Cooper 
paper,  said : — 

*  I  have  heard  people  quote  a  remark  of  Nelson's  in  his  order  of 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  that  "  in  naval  battles  much 
must  be  left  to  chance,"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  that  we 
cannot  command  the  wind,  or  know  with  certainty  what  will  happen 
when  once  ships  get  into  action.  It  is  said  by  many  that  this  is  a 
true  description  of  what  will  happen  in  the  future,  and  that  when 
once  a  fleet  has  got  into  action,  there  is  an  end  of  all  signals  and  all 
manoeuvring — each  ship  must  continue  the  action  in  the  best  way 
she  can.  \I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  whichever  Admiral  can  best 
keep  his  fleet  together  and  under  command  after  the  action  has 
commenced,  will  win  the  day.' 

In  the  discussion  on  a  i>aper  on  The  Attack  and  De/fince  of 
Fleets,  read  by  Captain  Colomb  at  the  United  Service  Ipstjittttioi) 
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Cooimau-     on  January   15,   1872,   the   following  observations   were    made  b 
fc»n.  Captain  I>aws4in,  an  officer  whose  able  speeches  on  matters  connects 

with  his  profession  are  well  known  to  all  students  of  naval  subjects  :- 
*  Tht-re  is/  he  said,  *  not  a  single  fact  brought  forward  showing  tha 
the  British  fleet,  which  costs  so  much,  has  done  anything  to  elucidat 
any  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  determining  the  best  way  c 
using  the  various  novel  ships  and  weapons  with  which  it  is  furnisher 
for  purjK^ses  of  war.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  fleet  has  madi 
no  exjieriiuents,  practise<l  no  warlike  manoeuvres,  or  gathered  m 
useful  exjK^rience,  but  I  merely  dniw  attention  to  this  circumstance 
that  if  any  portion  of  the  fleet  has  elaborated  experimentally  aui 
facts  bearing  ui)on  future  wars,  they  have  not  been  brought  forwait 
now.' 
Captain  ^'^^^   following   stroug   recommendations   in   favour   of   a    more 

FmiianUe,   systematic  instruction    in    Steam  Tactics  are  taken  from  the  naval 
prize  essay  by  Ciiptain  the  Hon.  Edmund  K.  Fremantle  : — 

*  In  nuKleni  steam  fleets' says  J urien  de  la  Graviere,  to  whose 
writings  we  have  all  learnt  to  kK>k  for  clear  philosophical  views  of 
the  changes  in  naval  warfare,  *the  good  manopuvrers  have  not  been 
less  rare  ;  those  who  are  fairly  good  {manoeuvriers  sxifiaants)  are 
become  more  common.'  We  might  even  go  farther  and  say  that  in 
the  Royal  Navy  at  least  the  officers  who  are  really  capable  of  perfect 
management  of  an  ironclad  under  steam  are  less  numerous  than 
those  who  had  made  a  name  for  themselves  as  brilliant  seamen  for 
their  skill  in  handling  a  ship  tmder  sjiil  in  former  day*. 

*  There  are  good  reasons  for  this.   The  inherent  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing a  ship  under  sail,  in  crowded  harlKnu*s  or  narrow  waters,  almost 
forced  U|X>n  any  naval  officer,  who  wished  to  be  considered  a  com- 
I)etent  seaman,  a  serious  st  udy  of  seamanship.   The  kettle  has  emascu- 
lated seamanship  we  are  told,  and  in  some  senses  it  is  true  ;  it  is 
ceiljiinly  easier  to  manage  a  ship  tmder  ordinary  circumstances  under 
steam  ;  and  partly  from  this  cause,  jMirtly  from  prejudice,  it  has  come 
to  Ixj  sui>posed  that  no  study,  and  but  little  exi>erience,  is  required  for 
the  mauiiuvres  of  an  ironclad.     The  result  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Juritm  (le   la  Graviere.     When  a  new  and  improved  weapon    has 
disi)laced  a  less  i)erfect  one,  this  has  been  invariably  the  effect  of 
the  cliange.     Thus,  when  the  long  bow  was  replaced  by  firearms  in 
the  days   of  lltjnry  VIII.,  we  have  great  regrets  expressed  at  the 
discontinuances  of  the  national  practice  witli  the  favourite  wea}K>n  ; 
but  it   has  been  reserved  to  the  ])resent  century  to  api)reciate  the 
n<*cessity  for  perfecting  our  men  in  small-arm  firing.     No  doubt  it 
was  considered  that  anyone  could  liold  a  Khootingriron  straight,  it 
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was  80  much  easier  than  practisiDg  with  the  bow.  This  is,  or  rather 
has  been  our  ease,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  steam  ships, 
but  we  are  beginning  to  awake  fix)m  our  delusion. 

^  Modern  naval  warfare  has  so  changed,  and  is  in  such  a  state  of 
transition,  that  failing  a  direct  order  from  higher  authority  to  deal 
with  tactics,  modem  signal-book  committees  have  agreed  to  ignore 
them,  except  so  far  as  an  occasional  verbal  change  in  an  old  signal 
might  adapt  it  to  modem  warfare. 

'  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  result.  It  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  it  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  that  some  attempts  at  least 
of  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  naval  tactics  may  be  made.  But 
what  a  change  from  the  days  when  the  signal  book  was  substantially 
a  code  of  "  Fighting  Instructions,"  too  precise  and  rigid  it  may  be, 
but  which  showed  the  goal  at  which  fleets  must  necessarily  aim  !  If 
we  turn  to  the  sister  service,  we  shall  find  in  the  Field  Exercise 
Book,  under  the  heading  "  Application  of  Drill  in  Field  Manoeuvres," 
tolerably  clear  general  principles  for  attack  and  defence.  Cannot 
something  be  done  in  the  same  direction  for  the  Navy  ?  Are  there 
no  broad  principles  which  might  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  signal 
book  ?  At  present  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  groping  in  the 
dark.  Our  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
battle  formations.  The  signal  book  is  a  useful  drill  book,  but  that 
is  all,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  if,  in  all  earnestness  and  simplicity, 
we  ask  for  something  more  than  "  a  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  "  for 
this  "  intolerable  amount  of  sack." 

'  We  have  put  the  want  plainly,  and  we  believe  strongly  ;  but  we 
make  no  pretension  to  being  original  in  making  the  complaint 
against  the  code  of  signals  and  evolutions  now  in  force,  that  it  is  a 
mere  drill  book,  and  that  nothing  higher  is  attempted.  We  propose 
to  conclude  this  chapter  by  showing  that  we  are  not  alone  in  making 
this  charge. 

'  In  1872,  in  an  article  on  "  Naval  Autumn  Manoeuvres,"  in  Naval 
Science^  the  author  points  out  many  ways  in  which  our  evolutions 
might  be  made  to  resemble  more  closely  the  tactics  of  active  warfare, 
and  he  complains  with  reason  of  the  "  great  loss  of  power  in  employ- 
ing a  gigantic  and  expensive  fleet  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
drill."  The  article  was  written  seven  years  ago,  but  we  fear  that 
nothing  has  occurred  since  to  make  it  less  applicable  in  the  present 
day. 

*  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  article  we  have  referred  to 
is  too  theoretical,  or  its  demands  obsolete,  we  again  quote  Vice- 
Admiral  Bandolph,  a  distinguished  oflBcer  of  large  and  varied  experi- 
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ence,  whose  high  qualifications  as  an  officer  and  a  seaman  cannot  be 
disputed.     The  Admiral,  writing  in  the  present  year,  says  : — 

^  '^  No  doubt  flag  officers  and  others  have  formed  their  own 
opinions  and  determinations,  but  these  are  confined  to  their  own 
breasts,  and  where  are  the  younger  officers  to  turn  for  guidance,  or 
so  much  as  a  hint  as  to  the  best  way  to  engage  either  a  single  ship 
or  a  squadron?  .  •  .  The  army  systematically  practise  operations 
as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  those  of  real  battle.  Can  we  do 
nothing  in  the  same  direction  ?  "  Something  can  and  will  be  done  if 
once  the  want  is  felt  by  naval  officers,  but  in  the  words  of  the  motto 
at  the  head  of  this  essay,  ^^  Nil  sine  magno  vita  labore  dedit  morta- 
libus." ' 
Army  and  Tuming  from  the  s])eeche8  and  essays  of  naval  officers  to  the 

Caxeite,  columus  of  the  scrvicc  newspapers,  we  find  the  same  views  put  for- 
ward in  the  Ai^ny  and  Navy  Gazette  of  February  21,  1880.  It  is 
said  in  the  article  in  question  that  there  is  no  established  mode  of 
instructing  the  British  Navy  in  naval  tactics,  the  nearest  approach 
being  a  series  of  lectures  in  naval  history  at  the  College  at  Green- 
wich. It  is  recommended  that  a  special  course  of  instruction  in 
naval  tactics  should  be  established  at  the  College.  The  employment 
of  a  few  days  only  in  the  year  in  fleet  evolutions,  with  occasional 
exercises  in  the  steam  launches  of  the  squadron,  is  very  reasonably 
criticised  as  a  ix)or  means  of  imparting  instruction  in  a  subject  of 
such  momentous  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  a  fleet. 
yauticai  ^^  ^^  article  on  naval  tactics  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  July 

mapazine.  1879^  the  following  remarks  occur: — 'In  most  particulars  we  have 
enormously  raised  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  Navy.  We  have 
introduced  system  where  none  existed  before,  and  organisation  where 
chaos  reigned  hitherto.  Taken  as  units  of  our  force  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  sur|>ass  the  efficient  state  of  our  individual  ships 
even  in  the  future ;  in  the  past  it  has  certainly  never  been  equalled/ 
*  There  is,  however,  one  blot  in  this  bright  picture  which 
seriously  detracts  from  its  excellence  as  a  whole.  To  use  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  service  better  understood  and  more  widely  known — even 
by  this  maritime  nation — than  the  Navy,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  sea 
service  at  present  resembles  an  army  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
splendidly  organised  .and  highly  trained  regiments,  all  glorious  in 
their  equipment,  which  are  quite  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  encountering  an  enemy  in  battle.  Mere 
perfection  in  drill,  and  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  certain  formal 
pejice  mance^ivres,  are  very  inadequate  qualifications  for  engaging  in 
actuj^l  combat,  if  all  knowledge  of  tactics  be  absent ;  yet  this  is  very 
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much  the  case  of  the  British  Navy  at  the  present  time.  The  officers 
readily  admit  it,  and  complain  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
remedying  of  their  own  accord,  as  they  are  quite  prepared  to  do, 
this  very  serious  defect.  They  make  no  secret  of  the  ignorance  of 
even  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  naval  tactics  which  is  so  wide- 
spread in  the  service-  No  naval  officer  disputes  the  fact :  some  think 
that  this  state  of  things  can  hardly  be  altered  ;  some,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  not  important  that  it  should  be ;  others,  the  majority  fortunately, 
that  it  is  both  capable  of  being  changed  for  the  better,  and  that  such 
change  is  urgently  wanted.  The  public,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  It  may  well  be  asked,  why  should 
we  pay  so  heavily  for  a  naval  protection,  which,  excellent  as  it  may 
be  in  many  particulars,  has  this  fetal  defect  ?  Can  it  not  be  remedied  ? 
Does  the  history  of  our  Navy  in  former  days  give  us  any  reason  for 
hoping  that  it  can  be  ? 

*  To  the  last  question  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  history  of  not 
only  our  own  Navy,  but  that  of  all  other  navies  which  attained  any 
importance  in  the  world,  from  the  most  ancient  times  downwards,  has 
shown  that  tactical  efficiency  and  naval  success  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  that  the  absence  of  the  former  led  assuredly  to  the  want  of  the 
latter. 

In   support  of  these  opinions  of  the   writer  in  the   Nautical 
Magazine  the  conduct  of  our  fleets  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
may  be  appropriately  compared  with  the  incomparable  achievements 
with  which  the  illustrious  career  of  Nelson  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  naval  historian,  James,  in  describing  Lord  Howe's   victory  of  Battle  of 
June  1,  1794,  points  out  that  that  victory  was  less  complete  than  it  17m.  ' 
ought  to  have  been,  owing  to  the  want  of  vigour  and  professional  James's 
ability  in  several  commanders  in  the  British  fleet.     '  At  the  close  of  History. 
the  action,'  he  says,  *  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  English  line-of- 
battle  ships  without  even  a  topgallant-mast  shot  away,  and  some  of 
these  ought  certainly  to  have  secured  two  if  not  four  of  the  more  or 
less  dismasted  French  ships,  but  although  many  of  the  British  ships 
were  in  a  condition  for  service  those  very  ships  had  attained  their 
effective  state  by  tardiness  in  engaging.'     Captain  Brenton,  in  his  Captain 
Naval  Battles f  confirms   the   opinii/U  expressed    by  James  in  his 
Naval  History.     Captain  Brenton  says  :  *  The  British  fleets   were 
remarkably  well  manned,  but  the  officers  were  generally  deficient 
from  want  of  practice,  the  natural  consequence  of  ten  years  of  retire- 
meat.    Some  of  them  had  little  idea  of  keeping  a  ship  in  her  station, 
either  in  line  of  battle  or  in  order  of  sailing,  during  the  night  and  in 
blowing  weather.' 
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The  following  remarks  on  steam  tactics  are  taken  from  BUuk* 
wood  of    February    1878: — *  Nelson's  genius   had    made    all    the 
necessary  di8i)osition8  for  battle  both  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  long 
l)efor(»  the  action  eonimenced ;  the  captains  had  only  to  steer  their 
ships  for  their  allotted  adversar}'  and  the  rest  was  done  by  the  crew. 
Had  Nelson  Iwen  killeil  ])y  the  first  shot  fired  at  Trafalgar,  the  issue 
of  the  biittle  would  have  been  the  same.     But  how  different  now ! 
From  the  beginning  t>o  the  end  of  an  action  rapid    and    constant 
manteuvring  will  be  reijuired ;  the  ships  must  be  kept  firmly  in  hand 
and  skilfully  guided  ;  all  the  liest  experience  of  the  Admiral  will  be 
in  continual  request,  and  should  he  be  killed  or  disabled  at  a  critical 
moment,  the  conseciuences  would  probably  be  most  serious.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  result  of  a  naval  engagement  in  these  days 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  superior  officers,  in  default 
of  which  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  crews  will  avail  little/ 

The   extracts  already  given  sufficiently  show  that  the  younger 
officers  are  deeply  impressed   with  the  necessity  of  more  constant 
practice  in  the  management  of  ironclads  under  steam.     Soon  after 
Mr.  ChildtTs  became  First  I-#ord  of  the  Admiralty  he  made  known  to 
I^irliament  the  views  of  his  naval  advisers  with  unaccustomed  frank- 
ness in  more  than    one   Parliamentary  paper   on   this  subject.     A 
minute  was  published  in  1870,  reporting  on  the  cruise  of  the  Channel 
and  Mediterranean  fleets,  in  August  and  September  1869.   It  contains 
the    following    observations: — 'Passing   from   these   considerations, 
which  refer  to  questions  of  shipbuilding,  my  Lords  wish  to  place  on 
record  tlu^ir  opinions  on  some  matters  of  no  little  interest  brought 
under  notice    in   connexion  with  these  reports.     The   first    is   the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  Her  Majesty's  fleets  and  ships  more  at 
sea,  and  especially  out.  of  the  home  ports.     The  evident  inexperience 
in  fleet  sjiiling.  and  of  other  professional  duties  at  sea,  exhibited  by 
many  officers,  has  impressed  itself  strongly  on  their  I-<ordships,  and 
on  all  whom  they  have  consulted,  and  they  trust  by  a  system  of 
frequently   exchanging    officers   and    men   between    sea-going    and 
reserve  ships ;  by  the  formations  of  squadrons  of  evolution,  one  of 
which  they  hope  to  detach  annually ;  by  the  constant  cruising  of  the 
('hannel  and  Mediterranean  fleets;  and  with  resi)cct  to  officers,  by  so 
reducing  their  i)resent  redundant  numbers  as  to  enable  my  Ix>rds  to 
keej)  th(»m  more  constantly  at  sea  on  full-pay,  to  effect  much   im- 
lirovement  in  this  res])ect.'     The  emulation  generally  observed  was  a 
convincing  ])nK)f  to  their  L()rdshi])s  that  giving  officers  an  op2)ortunity 
of  Ixiing  mon^  constantly  employed  would  ensure  the  efficiency  for 
which  the  Navy  has  always  l)een  distinguished. 
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The  following  remarks  are  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  Captnin 
of  the  Broad  Arrow  by  Captain  Long,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  a  command  in  the  Pacific  : — 

'At  this  moment,  when  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  navies  are 
sinking  each  other,  no  naval  officer  can  peruse  yom-  article  on  Naval 
Tactics  without  acknowledging  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject. 

*  One  of  the  most  ancient  of  naval  weapons  has  again  been  placed 
at  our  disposal,  but  supplemented  by  motive  powers,  which  render 
its  effectual  use  far  more  difficult  than  of  old. 

'  The  importance  of  the  ram  is  variously  estimated ;  but,  while 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  probable  frequency  of  opportunities  for  its 
employment,  all  agree  that  its  eflFectual  use  will  be  decisive. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  other  nations  practise  their  officers 
in  ramming  encounters,  but  although  England  has  spared  no  expense 
to  ensure  her  officers  and  men  being  instructed  in  gunnery  and 
torpedo  warfare,  she  seems  unaccountably  apathetic  as  regards  the 
most  decisive  weapon  that  has  ever  been  placed  at  their  dis|>osal. 

'  Is  it  supposed  that  the  ordinary  experience  of  peace  service  is 
sufficient  to  train  the  eye  and  judgment  for  the  critical  occasions 
that  must  occur  in  real  warfare  ?  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so  in 
the  case  of  those  officers  who  are  constantly  serving  in  steam  fleets, 
but  a  glance  at  the  Navy  List  shows  that  a  naval  war  would 
inevitably  call  out  many  who  have  not  had  those  advantages,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  naval  tactics  could  be  practically  studied  by  a 
far  larger  number  of  our  officers.' 

We  see  the  results  of  want  of  practice  in  foreign  navies,  where 
disasters  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  our  own  service.  In  its 
issue  of  August  29,  1879,  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  gave  the  Accidents 
following  melancholy  report  of  the  recent  experiences  of  the  Russian  Navy."**" 
Navy.  It  is  described  as  *  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  misfortunes, 
and  many  fresh  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  with  which  the 
Baltic  fleet  commenced  its  summer  manoeuvres  a  month  ago.  The 
latest  instance  is  the  disablement  of  the  frigate  "  Svetlana,"  which 
last  week  grounded  on  a  reef  off  Biorka,  receiving  such  injuries  that  - 
she  will  have  to  be  put  out  of  commission.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  Peter  the  Great "  and  the  yacht  "  Derjava,"  both  vessels  were  run 
upon  the  sands  within  sight  of  Cronstadt.  The  channel  is  well 
marked  out  with  buoys,  but  the  pilots  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  "Popoffka," 
Vice-Admiral  Popoff,  ran  aground  near  Nicolaieff,  and  was  only 
removed  from  her  dangerous  position  by  the  united  exertions  of 
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half-a-dozen  powerful  steamers,  despatched  from  Odessa.  The 
monitor  "  Koldown "  and  two  of  its  confrhrta  belonging  to  the 
feveaborg  squadron  broke  down  from  sheer  infirmity,  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  the  Bussian  monitors  being  in  an  extremely  dilapidated 
condition.  The  collision  of  the  cruiser  "  Zabiaka  "  and  the  corvette 
"  Vsadnik  "  occurred  near  our  own  shores,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the 
commander  has  been  exonerated  from  blame  in  the  matter.  Collec- 
tively, however,  these  misfortunes,  running  so  rapidly  one  upon 
another,  have  broken  down  the  patience  of  the  Bussian  people,  and 
on  every  side  censure  is  being  heaped  upon  the  Navy.' 

The  German  squadron  of  evolutions  was  nearly  lost  on  the 
*  Galloper  '  on  the  passage  to  Salonica  in  May  1876,  and  the  loss  of 
the  '  Grosser  Kurfiirst '  occurred  undoubtedly  from  the  want  of  prac- 
tice in  fleet  sailing  among  the  oflScers  of  the  German  Navy.  On  the 
last-named  occasion  the  squadron  of  four  ships  was  reduced  to  one 
ship,  in  48  hours  after  leaving  Wilhelmshafen.  On  the  first  night 
one  of  the  ships  grounded  on  a  sand  bank.  On  the  following  day 
the  collision  occurred  between  the  '  Konig  Wilhelm '  and  *  Grosser 
Kurfiirst.' 

Instances  have  been  quoted  of  the  want  of  experience  in  naviga- 
sian  Nav^.    tion  in  the  Bussian  Navy,  and  their  misfortunes  may  deter  us  firom 
following  them  in  any  part  of  the  system  which  they  have  adopted. 
In  one  particular,  however,  the  example  of  the  Bussian  Navy  seems 
worthy  of  imitation.     For  years  the  officers  of  that  service  have 
devoted  the  closest  attention  to   steam   tactics.     Their    system    is 
thus  described  by  Admiral  Byder.     '  The  Bussians,'  he  says,  *  have 
for  many  years,  by  exercise  at  ramming,  been  working  out  practically 
for  themselves  the  great  problems,  (1)  what  are   the   best  tactics 
when  two  similar  ships  or  more  are  engaged ;  and  its  corollary,  (2) 
how  best  to  distribute  any  given  number  of  guns  in  an    ironclad 
design.     Both  these  problems  are  studied  for  several  months  every 
year  in  the  squadron  of  instruction  in  Bussia.     Several  gunboats  are 
fitted  with  fascines  to  prevent  injury  from  ramming,  and   tourna- 
ments are  repeatedly  held  in  the  presence  of  the  superior  oflicers  of 
the  fleet.     Each  gunboat  is  manoeuvred  by  the  captain  of  an  ironclad 
assisted  by  one  of  his  officers  and  his  chief  engineer.     In   this  way 
every  captain  in  his  turn  has  practical  lessons  in  ramming,  and  being 
rammed  or  avoiding  it,  which  they  could  not  with  safety  attempt  in 
their  ironclads,  and  all  day  long  and  every  day  one  or  other  of  the 
ironclads,  taking  it  in  turn,  is  under  way  threading  her  way  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  anchored  fleet;  the  captain   who 
makes  the  closest  shaves  without  touching  is  highly  commended. 
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and  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  touch  one  of  the  anchored  iron-» 
clads,  he  may  be  blamed  as  a  matter  offorviy  but  I  was  told  he  was 
generally  to  be  found  dining  with  the  Admiral  that  evening.  The 
Russians  are  a  very  practical  people,  and  Admiral  Boutakov,  who  has 
commanded  that  squadron  of  evolution  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
brought  the  science  of  teaching  his  young  officers  what  they  ought  to 
know,  and  creating  a  hearty  esprit  de  corps  and  an  elan  to  perfection. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  naval  <*  Kriegsspiel  "  will  soon  be  perfected, 
but  it  will  not  be  very  useful  practically,  if  it  is  not  supplemented 
by  naval  tournaments  at  sea,  as  in  the  Russian  Navy,  in  their  pro- 
tected gunboats.  These  sea  tournaments  would  also  throw  much 
light  on  disputed  points  in  the  rule  of  the  road,  and  settle  in  a  week 
what  the  most  experienced  and  practical  seamen  may  go  on  disputing 
about  for  years.* 

Rear- Admiral  Boutakov,  the  author  of  the  system  of  tactical  Letter  of 
instruction  established  in  the  Russian  Navy,  commends  its  great  BoiSakov, 
importance  in  the  following  letter,  in  which,  after  commenting  upon 
other  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  Captain  Colomb's  paper 
on  Naval  Ta^ticSy  he  writes  as  follows : — ^  As  regards  what  we  have 
heard  on  February  20  about  the  question  of  drilling  a  squadron,  I 
can  only  say  that  in  sailing  times  squadrons  were  well  drilled  during 
their  cruises,  and  if  we  have  now  more  expensive  tools  we  must  have 
more  expensive  drills  for  maintaining  the  requisite  efficiency.  The 
difference  in  this  respect  of  present  armaments  from  the  former  ones 
mainly  consists  in  this,  that  while  we  went  to  sea  in  sailing  ships 
perfectly  prepared  from  boyhood  for  what  we  had  to  do  in  a 
squadron,  we  now  come  to  sea  without  that  preliminary  schooling. 
Let  it  be  provided  for  and  the  difficulty  will  vanish.  Let  it  be 
provided,  if  preferred,  by  cheap  training  squadrons  of  gunboats  and 
despatch  boats,  which  could  easily  work  out  and  simplify  any  code 
of  evolutions  and  signals ;  but  let  us  not  think  that  any  system  is 
bad  because  we  have  not  studied  it,  that  it  is  complicated  because  it 
looks  so  at  a  first  glance,  and  because  we  do  not  know  that  it  may 
be  very  simple  in  application  when  once  understood.' 

Lieutenant  Semechkin,  the  author  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Lientenant 
*  Steam  Tactics,'  delivered  at  Cronstadt,  strongly  insisted  on  the  Semechkin. 
essential  importance  of  frequent  exercise  in  evolutions :- — 

'  Le  sort  des  combats  futurs  dependra  moins  de  la  superiorite  des 
forces  que  de  Thabilete  de  I'amiral  k  engager  le  combat,  de  la  science 
des  commandants  dans  les  combats  singuliers,  de  leur  habilete  a  se 
soutenir  reciproquement  pendant  I'attaque  ou  la  defense,  de  leur 
agilite  a  se  reunir  en  masse  pendant  le  combat  contre  les  points 
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faibles  de  rennomi.  Pour  obtenir  tout  cela  il  ne  faut  pas  compter 
sur  les  seuls  moyens  que  nous  avons  actuellement — signaux,  tele- 
graphes — parce  qu'ils  sont  insuffisants  pour  permettre  a  ramiial  de 
conduire  la  lutte.  II  faut  que  les  commandants  connaisseDt  a  Tavance 
le  plan  du  combat ;  les  resultats  obtenus  par  ce  moyen  out  tonjours 
ete  magnifiques.  Mais  cela  meme  ne  suffit  pas ;  ramiral  ne  donnera 
qu'un  pLin  general  d'action,  il  restera  beaucoup  de  details  qui 
devront  etre  etudies  et  regies  en  conseil  par  les  commandants,  et 
c'est  U  egalenient  que  devront  etre  fixees  les  regies  generales  du 
combat  et  (ju'on  prei^irera  dea  decisions  pour  certains  cas  ^ventuels, 
decisions  qui,  jmr  la  suite,  dans  Tardeur  de  la  lutte,  seront  d'lme 
grande  utilite  et  aideront  puissamment  au  succ^s. 

'  Chaque  navire  doit  avoir  surtout  en  vue  deux  choses  :  premiAre- 
ment,  utiliser  son  eperon  dans  toute  occasion  favorable ;  et  deux- 
i^mement,  aussitotapr^s  avoir  depasse  I'ennemi,  de  prendre  sonposte 
le  plus  vite  possible  pour  recommencer  une  attaque. 

*  On  i)eut  dire,  sans  crainte  de  se  tromjier,  que  la  pratique  des 
manoeuvres  d'cscadre,  au  point  de  vue  du  combat-,  est  plus  n^essaire 
que  les  exercices  d'artillerie.  Pendant  le  combat  entre  des  forces 
considerables,  I'eperon  est  plus  a  craindre  que  I'artillerie.  Par  con- 
sequent, dans  Tinstniction  d'une  escadre,  la  maniere  de  se  servir  du 
premier  doit  necessairement  etre  ^tudi^e  dans  tons  ses  details.' 
French  ^^^^  have  already  quoted  from  Admiral  Ryder  a  description  of  the 

^*^^*  system  of  tactical  instruction  in  the  Eussian  Navy.     In  a    recent 

speech  on  Captain  Colomb's  paper  on  The  Naval  War  Qame^  he 
described  as  follows  the  practice  in  the  French  Navy:—*  In  France, 
young  officers  are  almost  forced  to  attend  on  certain  evenings  at 
lecture  rooms  specially  provided  in  each  dockyard  to  discuss  im- 
portant questions  of  naval  tactics.  Captain  Colomb's  game  will  be 
introduced  immediately.  When  I  was  at  Brest  I  asked  what  the 
discussion  for  the  night  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  what  Villeneiive 
ought  to  have  done  at  Trafalgar  instead  of  what  he  did  do,  and  that 
on  the  previous  day  the  subject  was  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
by  Admiral  Brueys,  when  Nelson  attacked  at  the  Nile  and  destroyed 
the  French  fleet,  and  could  anything  have  been  done  to  prevent  or 
diminish  Nelson's  success.  Young  officers  who  joined  in  such  dis- 
cussions and  wiir  giunos  were  likely  to  fonn  much  better  tacticians 
htMoaftor  than  (hose  who  did  not,  and  they  should  be  encouraged. 
Secondly,  I  never  could  imderstand  why  we  do  not  hear  the  results 
of  the  important  experiments  going  on  constantly  in  our  large 
squadrons,  the  Channel  fleet,  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  in  the 
matter  of  evolutions.     We  have  had,  1  do  not  know  howr  many, 
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squadrons  of  evolution  during  the  last  ten  years.  Admiral  Randolph 
commanded  one  of  them,  and  was  second  in  command  of  another. 
I  have  no  doubt  his  mind  and  his  memorandum  books  are  full  of 
important  information  which  he  collected.  The  drawers  of  some 
rooms  at  the  Admiralty  are  full  of  reports  from  our  best  officers  on 
such  subjects  as  "  groups,"  how  best  to  handle  them  in  action.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Admirals  Hornby,  Beauchamp  Seymour,  Com- 
merell,  and  numerous  others  have  arrived  at  conclusions  having  the 
force  of  axioms.  Those  officers  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  belong  to  these  squadrons  know  absolutely  nothing  about  what 
has  been  done,  what  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at.  There  are 
officers  on  shore  on  half-pay  who  would  be  delighted  to  be  allowed  to 
witness  these  evolutions  in  a  vessel  attached  to  the  fleet  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  for  by 
that  means  and  by  that  alone  can  they  obtain  that  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  is  so  absolutely  necessary  and  would  be  so  much  prized. 
I  am  not  speaking  for  my  own  advantage,  my  naval  career  is  well- 
nigh  ended.  I  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  of  the  junior 
flag  officers  and  senior  captains.' 

In    confirmation  of  Admiral   Ryder's   remarks   on    the   tactical  Observa- 
instruction  in  the  French  Navy,  I  may  perhaps  appropriately  mention  suggM^ 
that,  while  at  Hy^res  last  year,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ^"°'' 
the  system  adopted  in  the  French  squadron  of  evolutions.     The  fleet 
at  Hy^res  consisted  of  eight  ironclads.     They  weighed  anchor  every 
morning  while  I  was  in  the  roadstead,  four  days  in  succession,  at 
8  o'clock,  and  remained  under  steam  several  hours  performing  steam 
evolutions.     It  would  appear  that  much  more  frequent  practice  is 
considered  necessary  in  the  French  service  than  in  our  own  Navy. 

It  seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to  satisfy  that 
desire  for  knowledge,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  service. 
When  the  Channel  and  Reserve  fleets  are  brought  together  for 
tactical  instruction,  would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  facilities  for 
a  certain  number  of  officers  to  accompany  the  fleet  during  the 
cruises?  Would  not  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise 
the  signal  book  at  frequent  intervals  be  attended  with  advan- 
tage ?  Is  it  desirable  that  officers,  on  whom  we  rely  to  take  our 
ironclads  into  action,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  six  years  on 
shore,  without  any  means  of  keeping  their  baud  in  for  the  difficult 
art  of  manoeuvring  at  close  quarters  with  other  ships'  of  equally 
formidable  dimensions  in  rapid  motion,  or  for  the  far  graver 
emergency  of  an  actual  engagement?  If  this  long  interval  be 
detrimental  to  the  full  efficiency  of  the  Navy  in  its  higher  ranks,  is 
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it  iinpnicticable  to  give  to  captains  short  appointments  in  an  evolu- 
tionary S4|iiadron  ?  Under  present  arrangements  officers  can  go 
through  a  short  course  in  gunnery  and  at  the  torpedo  school.  It 
may  W  >uggeste<l  for  consideration  that  there  should  be  a  short 
coarse  of  practical  instruction  in  tactics,  and  that  the  flotilla  of 
gunboats  at  Portsmouth  might  be  usefully  employed  in  exercises 
similar  to  those  now  practised  at  Cronstadt. 

The  long  jH'riods  for  which  officers  are  compelled  to  remain  on 
hiilf-iKiy,  after  their  promotion   to  the  rank  of  captain,   is  a  very 
serious   question.     It   is  fortunate   that    the  lieutenants   are,  as  a 
general  rule,  efficient,  before  their  advancement  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander ;  because  as  commanders  they  usually  spend  a  considerable 
time  on  half-i)ay.     So  ag-ain,  on  promotion  to  the  rank   of  post- 
captain,  an  officer  usually  passes  six  years  on  shore  before  he  is  again 
employed.     This  long  interval  covers  a  most  important  period  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  and  that  in  a  profession  in  which  an    enforced 
suspension  of  activity  prevents  an  officer  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
rapid  and  indeed  revolutionary  changes  in  the  material  and  in  the 
methods  of  naval  war.     Officers,  who  have  been  suddenly  called  away 
from  their  clubs  in  Iy>n(lon,  or  their  farms  in  the  country,  to  the 
command  of  large  ships,  must  sometimes  be  ill  at  ease  in   their 
unaccustomed  situations,  and  fail  to  handle  a  monster  ironchid  with 
precision  and  contidence.     It  was  truly  said  by  Admiral  Jurien    de 
la  Graviere  in  La  Marine  iV Autrefois: — ^  Dans  la  marine,  on  ne 
commence  Ti  soui)^>nner  le  danger  que  lors^ju'on  commande.      De 
soudaines  conversions   s'operent   bien    souvent   alors.     On  voit   des 
officiers  que  rien  n'intimidait  devenir  des  capitaines  d'unc  prudence 
outree.     Le  nianijue  de  resolution  a  penlu  presque  autant  de  navires 
que  rimprevoyance.     D'hesitations  en  hesitations  on  i>eut  etre  con- 
duit  sur  les  rochers  tout  aus?i  bien  que  si  on  les  eut  ete  chercher 
tete  baissee.' 

In  an  able  article,  which  appeared  in  March  1877,  in  Fraser^a 
Magazine^  the  evil  result  to  the  Navy  of  long  periods  of  half-pay  is 
very  emphatically  stated.  An  ironclad,  as  it  is  truly  remarked  by 
the  writer,  is  a  complex  puzzle  to  an  officer,  who  may  be  a  good 
disciplinarian  of  seamen  of  the  old  school,  but  who  is  quite  ignorant 
of  steam.  Who  can  wonder,  it  is  asked,  that  such  a  man  is  ner\'ous 
under  a  responsibility  to  which  ho  must  feel  that  he  is  unequal  ? 
Many  who  would  be  our  best  officers  are  married  men  with  small 
moans,  who  cannot  afford  to  devote  their  time  when  on  half-pay 
to  study  at  Portsmouth  and  (ireenwieh.  As  a  i>ost-captaiu  half-|>ay 
ranges   from  228/.  to  301/.  a  year.     Many  of  these  men  are  buried 
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in  some  out  of  the  way  i>art  of  the  country  where  they  seldom  even 
see  a  paper,  yet  after  some  five  or  six  years  of  half-pay  they  are 
called  upon  to  go  to  sea,  probably  to  command  a  small  vessel  on  a 
distant  station.  After  this  apprenticeship  and  another  year  on  half- 
pay  they  may  be  intrusted  with  ironclads  costing  nearly  half  a 
million.  That  this  ensures  efficiency  can  scarcely  be  seriously  argued, 
yet  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  half-pay  system,  which  only 
exists  in  the  Navy  of  England,  and  which  foreign  navies  have  been 
much  too  wise  to  adopt. 

It  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  British  Navy  that  our  officers 
under  such  disadvantages  attain  to  such  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
in  their  profession.     It  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  reserve  of  offi-  Plan  for 
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cers,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  propose  that  an   immense  expense  in  gtcam 
should  be  incurred  in  keeping  ships  at  sea,  merely  for  the  sake  of  ^^^^^ 
giving  employment  to  the  captains  in  command.    Some  plan  should, 
however,  be  devised  by  which  captains  may  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
their  professional  knowledge,  at  a  time  when  the  Navy  is  undergoing 
ix*rpetual  transformation. 
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SPEECHES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ABOLISHING  A  SEPARATE 
AND  DISTINCT  BRANCH  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  NAVI- 
GATING  DUTIES, 

By  Lord  Stuldey  and  tlte  Compiler^  in  the  House  of  ConiifnonSy 

June  7,  1872. 

Ed'troctexl  from  Hansard's  *  Parliamentary  DebatetJ 

Skill  in        Mr.  Hamjcky-Tracy:  The  question  which  I  am  desirous  of  bringing 
cMPntfai  to  before  the  Houne  is  the  present  system  under  which  our  ships  and 
*TK'r*       vessels  are  navigated ;  and,  although  I  much  fear  that  the  discus- 
mamicrH.      hJoti  inust,  to  a  great  extent,  prove  uninteresting  and  technical,  yet, 
as  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest  imjxjrtance,  I  trust 
th<»    House  will  allow   me  to  go  somewhat  fully  into    the  subject. 
Uijd(T  the  existing  arran<^enient,  it  is  well  known   that   a  sejKirate 
class    of  officers    formerly    termed   masters,  now   called    na>ig;iting 
officers^  is  maintained  for  the  distinct  duty  of  what  is  termed  naviga- 
tion and  i»ilotiige,  whereby  it  is  supfx)sed  that  a  more  competent  set 
of  navigators  and  pilots  are  obtained  than  could  be  procured   if  these 
diifi<;s  were  undertaken  generally  by  the  executive   branch.      I  am 
anxious  by  show  to  the  House,  that  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  have 
the  duties  restricted  to  on(^  branch,  the  present  system   has   of  late 
utterly  broken  down,  and  must  be  entirely  remodelled  ;  and,  secondlv, 
I  wish  to  prove  that  the  only  true  alteration  and  satisfactory  solution 
must  lie  in  the  entire  abolition  of  a  separate  grade,  and  in  throwing 
th(ise  duties  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present  upon  the  captain 
and  commander  of  a  ship.    I  maintain,  Sir,  the  knowledge  of  practical 
navigation  has  of  late  been  neglected  very  much  by  our  executive 
officers,  and  if  has  come  to  be  considered  a  totally  secondary  considera- 
tion, instead  of  being,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  of  primary  impor- 
tance.    Officers  seem   to  forget  that  unless  a  ship  is   skilfully  and 
safely  navigat^^d  any  other  qualifications  they  may  possess  are  of  little 
avail,  and  they  do  not  consider  that  unless  a  ship  is  properly  handled 
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and  piloted,  not  only  are  the  lives  of  all  on  board  endangered,  but 
she  is  rendered  utterly  and  entirely  useless.  It  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly absurd  and  ruinous  in  the  highest  degree  to  allow  our  officers 
to  look  upon  these  duties  as  trivial;  and  yet.  Sir,  unhappily  the 
long  list  of  vessels  which  have  got  ashore  during  the  past  ten  years 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  this  state  of  feeling  is  spreading, 
and  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  system  under 
which  our  vessels  are  navigated.  In  the  present  day,  the  handling 
of  one  of  our  large  ironclads  is  no  easy  task,  and  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels.  You  go  now  at 
terrific  rates  of  speed — 18  and  20  knots  an  hour;  you  have  huge 
and  clumsy  vessels  to  deal  with,  and  the  difficulties  are  increased 
tenfold.  At  no  period  of  our  history  was  it  ever  so  essential  to 
guard  with  the  most  scrupulous  jealousy,  that  the  safe  navigation  of 
ships  was  in  fit  and  proper  hands;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
you  still  retain  the  old  anomaly  of  having  sea  nurses  for  your  cap- 
tains with  divided  responsibility,  and  actually  prevent  your  com- 
manders and  captains  from  acquiring  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
practical  navigation  and  pilotage,  and  that  confidence  in  themselves, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  man  to  deny  must  render  a 
captain  infinitely  more  competent  to  command.  You  admit  that 
in  all  the  great  passenger  fleets— in  the  Cunard,  in  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  and  in  the  whole  mercantile  marine  of  the 
world,  and  in  every  foreign  navy — the  captain  is  not  only  responsible 
in  name,  but  in  deed.  It  is  considered  in  all  those  fleets  that  the 
captain,  with  proper  assistance,  is  the  only  man  who  can  do  the 
work  properly.  He  alone  can  alter  the  course,  make  and  reduce 
sail,  ease  and  increase  speed,  being  the  only  person  on  board  who 
is  perfectly  free  and  uncontrolled.  He  it  is  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  lives  of  all  on  board.  But,  Sir,  in  the  English  Navy— which  you 
pride  yourselves  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  where  you  have  vessels 
worth  half  a  million  of  money,  where  you  have  interests  committed 
to  its  charge  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  importance,  second  to 
none  other — ^you  entrust  this  great  duty  of  navigating  your  ship 
to  another  officer,  and  that  officer  one  whom  you  take  no  trouble 
to  render  competent — an  officer  who,  from  the  time  he  enters  the 
service,  seems  to  have  no  friend,  is  looked  down  upon,  and  is  made  a 
drudge  of.  You  give  this  officer  no  authority — he  cannot  make  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  course  without  leave  of  the  officer  of  the 
wateh — you  give  him  no  social  status  equal  to  his  brother  officers ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  you  take  away  all  prospect  of  promotion,  and  every 
inducement  to  become  zealous  and  energetic. 
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Is  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  high-spirited  oflScen*  pl;ic>:il  in  this 
extraordinary  position  become  discontented;  and  is  it  surprising 
that,  the  other  officerH  look  upon  the  duties  performed  by  the  navi- 
gating branch  an  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  your  captains 
arrive;  at  that  rank  without  having  paid  any  attention  to  what  they 
consider  the  navigating  officers'  work— -a  duty  of  a  separate  bfancfa? 
It  JH  very  easy  to  understand  the  theory  which  is  sometimes  ad- 
vanc(^(l  that  pilotiige  and  navigation  are  such  peculiar  duties^  requir- 
ing Hueh  delicate  and  careful  manipulation,  such  experience,  such 
confidi'nce,  and  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  harbours  and 
vessels,  tint  it  is  necessary  to  have  picked  officers  for  this  particular 
duly,  who,  by  devoting  their  lives  to  this  one  subject,  become 
most  able  and  skilful  navigators,  and  that  in  this  manner  a  superior 
ra<e  of  jmIoIs  and  navigators  can  be  trained  up.  But,  Sir,  without 
going  inio  the  question  for  the  moment  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
lM*n<'ti(^ijil  to  have  this  trained  body  of  men,  it  is  an  actoal  fact — 
whi<h  I  defy  anyone;  to  disprove — that  at  this  present  moment  you 
hav<'  nol  got  them,  and  tliat  your  navigating  class,  separate  though 
they  may  b(»,  actually  receive  no  sj)ecial  training,  and  are  not 
HelectiMl.  If  we  look  back  two  centuries,  and  even  up  to  fifty  years 
ago,  w«;  find  to  some  extent  that  this  theory  of  having*  a  trained 
body  of  officers  was  carried  out. 

In  Ih'nry  VIIL's  time,  when  war  ships  were  first  built,  no 
attrnipt  was  made  to  organise  a  professional  race  of  naval  officers, 
and  in  li(*u  tlien^of  mast^irs  of  merchant  ships  were  specially  selected 
as  good  navigators,  and  were  put  in  charge  of  the  equipment, 
Hlowage,  and  navigation  ;  and  the  fighting  of  the  ships  was  entrusted 
to  military  admirals  and  captains  quite  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of 
seamanship ;  and  thus  soldiers  fought  the  ship,  and  a  few  seamen 
wen;  <;ngagi*d  to  take  the  fighting  machine  about.  As  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  Kn;nch  first  commenced  to  organise  a  naval  profession 
in  1(172,  and  W(;  <juickly  followed  suit,  though  retaining  the  masters 
of  the  uHTchant  navy  to  assist. 

Now,  Sir,  comes  this  extraordinary  fact.  I  find  that  as  the  race 
of  our  naval  oflictTs  grew  up  well  trained  in  nautical  knowledge, 
that  wh(;n  Lord  Pttmbroke  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
year  1(>92,  the;  evil  of  confining  the  professional  knowledge  of  na\i- 
gat  ion  to  one  man  was  found  so  greiit  that  an  order  was  actually 
issued  that  all  conunanders  of  ships  were  to  pass  the  Trinity  House 
and  be  examined  as  master;  and  five  years  after,  in  1697,  we  find 
another  order  was  issued  by  Lord  Orford  that  the  race  of  masters 
were  gi-adually  to  be  abolished,  and  the  captains  of  sixth  rates  were 
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ordered  to  do  the  navigation  duties   themselves,  and  to  be  called 

*  Commander  and  Master.'     This  state  of  things  appears  to  have  re-  Revived  iu 

Prench 

mained  in  force  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  War,  when,  War. 
unfortunately,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expand  the  Navy  enormously, 
and  for  this  puq)ose  a  large  number  of  masters  were  once  more 
introduced  into  the  service  from  the  merchant  navy.  At  the  close 
of  the  French  War  the  service  had  got  so  accustomed  to  trust  to  the 
master  for  the  navigation,  that  no  one  liked  to  abolish  them  ;  and 
as  time  went  on  they  became  indispensable,  as  officers  neglected 
navigiition  more  and  more,  and  in  many  cases  captains,  when 
api)ointed  to  their  ships,  had  been  so  long  unemployed,  that  they 
clung  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the  master  class.  These  old 
masters  who  were  introduced  were  generally  of  a  matiu-e  age  ;  they 
brought  with  them  experience,  great  practical  ability,  and  their 
superior  seamanship  commanded  respect.  They  also  had  great 
incentives  to  zealous  work,  and  looked  forward  cheerfully  to  lucrative 
appointments,  which  were  then  open  to  them.  In  those  days  there 
was  one  special  reason  which  prevented  the  line  getting  as  strongly 
marked  as  it  now  is — namely,  that  a  large  number  of  midshipmen 
and  mates  were  continually  being  sent  away  in  prizes,  and  who  thus 
at  an  early  age  acquired  confidence  and  experience  as  navigators. 
We  thus  see  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  French  War  the  theory 
of  having  selected  oflScers  was  carried  out  by  introducing  picked 
men  from  the  merchant  service  who  were  thorough  seamen,  thorough 
navigators  and  pilots.  But,  Sir,  from  the  year  1824  to  this  date 
this  selection  has,  I  fear,  been  entirely  swept  away. 

Who  are  now  our  specially  trained  and  picked  officers  ?    Wliere  do  W«nt  of 
our  officers  obtain  that  knowledge  which  so  peculiarly  fits  them  as  selecUon  of 
pilots,  and  which  gives  them  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  officwt^"* 
the  harbours  and  channels  of  the  world  ?     I  fear  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  cannot  but  show  up  the  hollow  farce  which  has  been 
enacted  since   1824.     In  that  year  you  ceased  to  select  from  the 
merchant  service,  and  commenced  to  rear  up  a  special  branch  of 
navigators  from  bids  of  about  sixteen  who  were  entered  as  masters* 
assistants.     Unfortunately,    Sir,   this   special   training   has   been   a 
perfect    myth.     You   commenced  by  giving  these   nominations  in 
many  ciises  to  boys  who  were  very  much  inferior  in  general  ability 
to  your  cadets  in  the  other  branch.     Admiral  Sulivan  and  Admiral 
Fan sh awe  gave  rather  strong  evidence  on  the  point  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Masters  in  1862.     Admiral  Sulivan  said  : — 

'  I  have  known  those  appointments  given  in  succession  to  second- 
rate  tradesmen's  sons  of  a  naval  borough ;  so  that  I  heard  once  a 
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nun  wl.o  t  x.iniint «]  tln-m  say,  that  out  of  a  long  batch  there  W£ 
haniiy  unt.-  wl.-i  h:iii  cxor.  tlie  a}i]iearanoe  of  being  a  gentleman^s  soi 
I  think  tl.at  ha>  n<>t  b«rn  «o  for  manv  years  now;  I  think  that  the 
art*  ^rnrrallv  nuK'li  of  tlie  same  ola^s  aa  the  executive  rank.' 

Aliniral  K:».n*l:aw«*  Siiul : — 

•  lu  t!.-  l.i-t  >\i{\i  that  I  wa:«  in,  the  masters*  assistants  wer 
i!nin«'.i-!;!M:''y  inffrii«r  to  the  naval  wdets  in  all  the  subjects  c 
MJ.ivh  t.t':*:;!.iTfil  fiirni<  came  in  to  mr,  ami  in  their  studies  unde 
\\:r  \\.\\\\  in^mu't«»r  th»*v  wrre  alwav?  the  worst,  and  it  was  the  sam 
ill  fil.tr  TMniT"**  Th«-v  wi-n^  tlull :  thfv  were  not  easily  stirred  u; 
to  i.»inpi  tf.  aiii  tli.iv  was  \\*M  much  emulation  amongst  them.' 

Of  i.'iiiM-  tl.iTf'  have  lvi»n  bright  exceptions,  and  sevonil  sons  o 
.»'.»!  ;ni«l  »ii'-iini:ui'-lml  othms  havi*  entered  under  these  nominations 
^l:T  >iiil  f;tr  !.».•  large  a  n!iniUT  of  huls  without  ability  or  }>ositioi 
Iv.ixi*  Ivi'ii  v«»!i<iiliTeil  surticiently  <)ualitied  to  train  ui>  as  navigsitors 
\\,ui!of  \V,  :1.  Si!\  fr.»!u  the  day  these  lads  enter,  instead  of  attempting  ti 
n  jkiir  tlie  daiiiMge  of  dtfeetive  early  education,  every  obstacle  ii 
tl.MMMi  in  tlnir  way  against  obtaining  knowledge  as  seamen  and 
"»»«'*^  na\igatt»v>.  V.«u  station  your  young  navigating  officers  in  the  store 
Vismun,  h.^!d<.  aiiil  tiers,  instead  »»f  obliging  them  to  be  constantly  on 
dei  k,  wl.rie  alone  they  can  obtain  an  insight  into  their  peculiai 
I  .dlini;.  1  am  wi  11  awari'  that  of  late  years  a  slight  imjirovement 
h.is  hem  niadf  in  this  respect,  esj^ecially  in  the  Mediterranean 
Maiiou;  Inii.  pr.utieally.  it  is  still  in  force  generally  throughout 
tlie  >ei\ive:  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  1  apprehend  it  cannot  be 
deiihd  thai  hardly  any  training  is  given  to  the  navigating  officers 
hefiMe  thi'V  are  placed  in  charge  of  vessels.  Even  when  these 
otVieei's  are  jKissiiig  their  examination,  you  do  not  allow  them  to  go 
ti«  the  Naval  folleire.  NoKxlv  seems  to  care  for  them;  and  it  is  a 
ju'ifert  mar\el  to  me  how  they  are  able  to  get  on  at  all.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  young  officers 
gain  their  experience  after  they  bec»ome  navigating  lieutenants.  In 
the  r>altie  some  verv  curious  instances  of  this  kind  occurred. 
Admiral  Sulivaii,  in  his  examination  on  this  jKunt,  sjiid : — 

'  in  the  l>altii'  the  second  master  of  a  flag-ship,  when  oflFered  a 
diath  \:uaiu'y,  went  to  the  master  of  his  own  ship  and  said — "  I  am 
afraid  to  take  it,  I  know  nothing  of  pilotage  and  navigation,  and  I 
sliMiild  he  afiaid  to  pilot  tht»  ship;  what  had  I  better  do?"  The 
inastt-r  argih^l  with  him,  and  said — "  You  will  soon  pick  it  up,  I 
daresjy,  and  you  will  do  as  well  as  the  others."  He  took  the  post, 
feeling  his  iuet>mpetency.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  young  masters  in  the 
Haltie  wt'ri'  n-ally  st>  incompetent,  that  the  things  done  there  were 
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almost  incredible,  and  several  captains  complained  to  me  of  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  masters,  that,  for  the  first  time,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  tiike  the  navigsition  and  piloUige  upon  themselves, 
and  learn  it  as  it  were,  because  the  masters  were  utterly  useless ; 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  they  had  not  had  the  training  before  they 
undertook  the  duties.  .  .  . 

Admiral  Key,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
officers,  alluded  strongly  to  this  point.  He  was  asked  by  Csiptain 
Kichanls  : — 

'  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  practical  jmrt  of  a 
navigating  officer's  duty  is  learnt  after  he  becomes  a  navigating 
officer  by  experience  afloat  ? — After  he  has  become  a  master.  Just 
so  ? — In  the  early  part  of  my  service,  masters'  assistants  and  second 
masters  were  educated  in  the  holds  of  ships ;  and  I  have  known  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  they  have  been  suddenly  brought  on 
deck  to  be  put  into  the  position  of  masters  of  ships.' 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  have  not  k)me  very  competent 
navigating  officers ;  but  the  result  of  this  curious  system  is  that  you 
have  frequently  many  of  your  ships  in  the  greatest  possible  danger 
during  the  time  that  the  navigating  officer  is  acquiring  experience. 
I  can  perfectly  understand  that  some  men  should  have  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation  as  to  think  it  necessary  to 
train  up  a  special  class  selected  for  that  duty ;  but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend on  what  possible  ground  you  can  defend  a  special  class 
without  si)ecial  qualifications.  Gm  any  reasonable  man  deny  that 
if  you  have  a  navigjiting  class  they  ought  to  be  selected  for  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  that  office  ? 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  wish  to  disi)arage  Conceiwon 
or  east  a  slur  on  the  navigating  officers  Jis  a  whole.     I  am  well  aware  nmkto 
that  you  have  among  them  some  very  clever  and  di sting! lished  men.  SnuaSr"* 
After  these  officers  have  acquired  experience,  many  of  them  become 
very  clever  pilots  and  navigators,  notwithstanding  the  continuous 
slight  and  annoyance  they  are  daily  subject  to,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  an  isolated  body  without  promotion  to  look 
forward  to,  or  any  reiil  inducement  being  held  out  to  them  to  work. 
Some  nine  yctirs  ago,  when  discontent  had  reached  a  point  which 
could  not  be  ignored,  the  Admiralty  attempted  to  make  the  position 
of  what  was  then  called  masters  somewhat  more  tolerable ;  but  like 
most  half  measures,  the  remedy  has  completely  faileii  in  giving 
satisfaction.     The   name   of  master  was   then   abolished,  and   the 
cognomen   of   navigating   lieutenant   and    staff   commander    were 
introduced,  making  them  retain,  however,  their  old  position  as 


ir?j  Naval  T£.%ixd&t  a^tz-  EZ'Or.s-rn:? 


I.'j-.  I  f«  'ir,  r'-ri'l-r-^l  rr-V/.Tr-  n"j:-_  ▼  r=*t.      It  "■'a^-    liui   V-t-  -^— •-   f 

^'Kiiil  -t;iMi.  t)i<-y  ar»r  j/la^.r'i  in.  L'r.f':-ct; — azr^lj,  *:ii*Trv  1=- -id— --ETr::^ 
f  lir'*!!;.-;!!'*!!!  til';  -*-rvio»-  jxTi  ;irii«'.-'ii.*  C  a:'-::ii:l_'1j£  ahiI  ii?*:^  !!*•<* 
vil»ir|,  l,;i-  iln-  ffft-rt  of  rrtikiri^  "^rirr*  :i.«iLr-r*rz."  "■:  rLrrLT  "»':r5-  iz»i 
III  1 1-1  |irov  ;i  wiiipyr  of  w»<ikne*T  in  rii^r-   -if  ■iAZ;£"-r.      Ni*^^*'^ 

ilntv     'on-hint    irrit;iti'iri    mii«»r    r»^^rC     •.■.-TrrL.j    v.rs:.      Y  c    r.a" 
ill  l»«  ri'l  ii|»'in  it  th;it.  otTi'rr?  will  r**-^  "i:*  rLriT  "»   ck   ■r'f:-.:-r.->  v\rz. 
f  li*  y  ;ir«'  <li-<'ont<'ljt«''l. 
u.,,„i  I  AJII  ii'il,  Sir,  (Iwrll  ftirtlif r  on  thi^  {tin  ••f  ttit  ni*-n::- c.      Wu:- 

ii,',..iM'i      ^         rtnir-f  it    ririv  f)t;  founrl  nec-ri-iarv  to  takr,  I  ici   ■j-'C"  i-c:    :i:  i: 
If ,  I  •  -III  ••  • 

'""""■'  ffi;i(li'M  <';iiiiiot  n-rii;iin  :in  thf-y  an-,  .iri«i  I  think  I  hiivrr  r  r  '■r':  ::^* 
IV*  II  if  yoii  rontiiiii**  :i  .m-jianite  cla*s  th^i*  pr-r^rri*  srV^Tcrni  i-^  >•'  ul- 
•■,iti.!l;ii  loi  V  tli;it  it,  iriii.-t  hi*  entin.-lv  rem«-irrIl-riL  Bur,  Sir,  Irt  -* 
r<iiifim<'  iiiv  HiToiid  proiMisition — that  tht:  only  :ii:ui;<i  rv.-nirtlv  ;*  roial 
.ihnhlion  ;iim1  lo  throw  tlii-si;  i  iut  it -s  on  the  extrcutive  MtKor-r^.  Purri^' 
tl.i     III  1    li'ii  v<;irs  thi'ri*  have  heun   three   CV»niiiuttt-T.-=.  w'rioh  hav-. 

■ 

iriMM   nt  jr.  •.  i\;iiiiiiH'il  into  tlii.s  sfihji^ct,  and  havf   br».-»UirLt    ti.»i:rthvr 

11  in. I  ■'-.  •»!    iiM»"t  vjiln;ii)lii   i-vicjfnci',  a  ix»rtion   of  which  I  will  "JTio'c 

Imiim.      \\r  liJivr  till'   n*|Hirt    of  thi.*  Committee  on   Xaval  I*r».»ni'.»ti'.ii 

Mil'!  lirliiriiHut  ;  Hronilly,  <ho  re]K>rt  of  a  De[»iirt  mental  Ooiuoiittee: 

hihI,  I  liiMlly,  v\<-  havi-   fh»'  n-f)ort  of  the  rominittee  which    inq'=irel 

mill  till-  i(ii»!  linn  nl  till'  Ili^dicr  l^iliication  of  Naval  i  >ffioer>. 

Mf.f..,fH..  t'M|rliim  NN';ihiiit,'loii,  thi*  l:iti«  Ifydro^Taplier  of  the  Xavy,  ilivw  uj' 

'l'n"tl7n        •»    '►•»v   MiMlnlly  r\j»rr.^sr(l   ini'nionindum,  which   he   lai*i   before  thr' 

*^"'''"''       rninniillK-  of   jHtili.      In   this  i)aiMT  he  shows  very  clearlv  the  i>re- 

)iidi<  i.il  «  Ihrl  this  M'i»;ir:ilr  hrnnrli  lias  on  the  other  officers  : — 

•I  NiMil.  it  r;iiiiint  he  drnie<l  that  the  system  of  entnistinij  the 
jiiImIjiim-  iiiMJ  niivi^;jit  ion  of  Her  Mnjesty's  ships  to  a  sintrle  class  a> 
iM.i.:ti  i..,  iiMi'.t  hii\r  ji  trndency  to  het(ft  in<litTerence  or  inattention 
lo  iliM.r  |Miit  Kiihir  duties  in  the  lieutenants  and  other  officers  of  the 
ihiiiii  «  xiriitiM-  huinrh.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  voun«' 
olliri'i,  who  l%ni»WH  th.it  when  «»nce  he  has  passed  his  examiuatiou  at  the 
Niiviil  Ciilli^jr,  he  will  prnhahly  iievtT  he  called  upon  to  navitjate  a 
Mhip,  MliMidd  ki'i'p  ii|)  his  knowledge  of  navigjit ion  or  astronomy.  The 
fiiMHtrr  JM  Hperiiilly  Ji|»|niiuti'd  to  attend  to  such  duties,  and  why  should 
nil  executive  oHicer  ^'ive  hiinstdf  any  trouble  about  navigation   unless 
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he  has  a  special  taste  for  the  subject  ?  On  the  other  hand,  by  throwing 
the  work  and  resjwnsibility  of  navigating  and  piloting  and  conning 
the  ship  on  the  lieutenants  Jind  other  officers  of  the  executive  branch, 
a  more  general  acquaintance  with  those  duties  would  be  cultivated 
and  diffused  throughout  the  service  ;  emulation  would  be  encouraged, 
and  those  who  might  subsequently  be  cjilled  upon  to  command  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  even  if  they  had  not  performed  the  special  duties  of 
a  navigating  officer,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  those  subjects,  and  thus  prove  far  more  efficient  commanders  and 
capt-ains.' 

Then,  again.  Sir,  we   have   the    strong   testimony  of  Admiral  Admiral 
Sulivan,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  of  these  officers  have 
been  surveying  captains,  and  therefore  having  studied  the  question 
in  a  practical  form  are  most  competent   to  form  a  true  and  un- 
prejudiced opinion.     Admiral  Sulivan  was  asked : — 

'  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  Her  Majesty's  naval 
service  in  general  if  the  class  of  masters,  second  masters,  and 
masters'  assistants,  were  done  away  with  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
service  ? — ^lost  decidedly.  I  think  that  the  present  system  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  old  custom,  when  sailors  only  navigated 
ships,  and  soldiers  fought  them  ;  and  that  has  been  handed  down  by 
degrees  until  the  service  is  totally  altered,  and  yet  the  anomaly  of 
the  separate  class  is  retained ;  that  is  the  only  reason  that  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  see  in  the  slightest  way  for  haWng  two  classes  of 
executive  officers  in  a  ship.' 

I  know,  Sir,  that  some  officers  think  that  these  opinions  are  only 
shared  by  surveying  officers.  Indeed,  I  was  gravely  informed  the 
other  day,  that  no  captains  or  admin^ls  who  had  sailed  with  a  fleet 
were  in  favour  of  the  change. 

Now,  Sir,  it  so  happens  that  we  have  unmistakable  proof  to  the  Witneswa 
contrary.     We  have  the  recorded  evidence  before  the  Committees  of  of  abolition 
seven   admirals   and    eleven  captains   in  favour   of  abolishing   the  gating* 
separate  grade  as  at  present  constituted.     These  names  include  some  *>""«*• 
of  our  most  distinguished  officers,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  carry  great 
weight  in  solving  the  question.     We  find  amongst  them  Admirals 
Sir  Spencer  Kohinson,  Sir  William  Hall,  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson,  Sir 
K.  Sulivan,  Hon.   .J.   Denman,    Fanshawe,   Cooper  Key ;    Captains 
Cioodenough,    Corbett,    Arthur,    Moorman,     Bradshaw,     Chatfield, 
Shortland,  Field,  Rice,  Kolland,  and  Nares.     But,  Sir,  these  are  only 
names  of  officers  who  have  given  official  evidence.     I  could,  if  it  were 
required,  quote  a  long  list  of  other  distinguished  and  gallant  officers 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  change ;  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
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confine  myself  oxdusivi'ly  to  the  evidence  which  is  now  on  the  tabl 
of  thr  House.  The  evidenee  of  some  of  these  officers  is  so  much  t 
the  jK^int  that  I  hojH?  the  House  will  allow  me  to  read  a  few  extractti 
I  find  that  Adinind  Kanshawe,  who  is  now  Commander-in-Chief  oj 
the  North  American  Station,  stated  in  evidence: — 

*  I  should  i)ro]K)se  that  the  re{(idar  naval  service  should  do  thi 
masters'  duty  altr)pether,  and  that  the  masters  should  cease  to  exi* 
as  a  sepanite  class.  I  think  now,  taking  the  service  as  it  is,  thai 
they  are  what  uu^ht  Ix?  called  an  unnecessary  excrescence  upon  thi 
serviet* ;  it  was  not  the  ease  in  olden  times,  but  it  is  so  now.  .  .  .  ] 
ftM»l  very  strongly  now  that  the  circumstances  under  which  thi 
masters  were  bi*neficial  to  the  service  as  a  se}>arate  class  have  pas^ec 
away,  and  that,  being  no  longer  beneficial  to  the  service,  it  is  ven 
desinihle  to  get  rid  of  them  as  a  separate  class.  ...  I  think  il 
stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who  has  had  those  duties  to  perform,  and 
has  navigated  a  ship,  and  had  the  responsibility  attaching  to  it  a:! 
lieutenant,  would  have  jierfect  confidence  in  himself  as  a  captain.* 

Then   Admind  »Sir  Frederick  Nicholson,  who  was  a  commodore 
and  was  some  years  in  China,  stated  : — 
Sir  F.  *  Many  young  officers  work  up  their  navigation  so  as  to  be  able  to 

NiiholMi.  ^^,^^^  jj^^^.j,  ^examinations,  and  then  it  dies  away  entirely  out  of  their 
nnnds.  Hut  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  making  captains  entirely 
responsible  for  the  navigation.  I  think  that  the  divided  res{x>nsi- 
bility  bt'twe«»n  the  captains  and  masters  has  always  been  a  drawback, 
botli  witli  resi>eet  to  tlic  navigation  and  pilotage.  I  dare  say,  if  the 
thini,M'ouhl  be  traced  out,  ships  have  got  on  shore,  and  may  even 
have  been  wnvked,  owing  to  that  divided  resj)onsibility.' 
A.lmirtl  Admiral  Denman,  who  has  only  lately  been  in  command  of  the 

IVninao.      y.^^^,[^^.  Station,  when   asked  if  he  would  do  away  entirely  with  the 
masters  as  a  class,  said  : — 

« I  would.     I  think  great  advantage  would  accrue  from  it,  as 
intrKlueing  more  harmony  into  the  service.' 
And  then  he  was  asked  : — 

'  Would  not  the  frequent  change  of  the  navigating  officer  on  his 
promotion  or  otherwise  deprive  him  of  the  experience  neces&iry  for 
the  safe  conducting  of  our  large  ships  ? ' — '  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I 
tliink  that  the  attention  of  some  of  our  ablest  officers  would  be  con- 
stantly given  to  the  subject,  and  all  officers  woidd  give  more  attention 
to  it  than  they  do  now.  I  think  you  will  find  that  at  the  present 
moment  that  objection  would  apply  to  the  masters  of  one  half  of  our 
large  si lips— namely,  that  they  are  very  young  masters— mastei-s  of 
six  or  seven  years'  standing.     I  consider  that  the  special  duties  of  a 
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master  are  not  in  any  degree  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  duties 
of  seamanship  in  general ;  and  that  any  man  who  is  a  thoroughly 
good  seaman,  and  an  educated  man,  could,  in  a  very  short  time, 
acquire  all  the  special  knowledge  which  is  required  of  a  master,' 

Admiral  Sir   Astley  Cooper  Key,  who  has  been   appointed   to  Sir  Cooper 
superintend    the   College   at   Greenwich,   and   is    most   deservedly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  officers  in  the  service  and  one 
who  probably  knows  more  about  the  requirements  of  young  officers 
than  anyone  else,  was  asked  : — 

*  You  are  aware  that  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  navigating 
officers  as  a  separate  class  has  frequently  been  urged  upon  the 
Admiralty.  Supposing  that  measure  should  ever  be  adopted,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  inducing  sub-lieutenants  and 
lieutenants  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  performance  of  navigating 
duties  on  board  ship,  including,  of  course,  pilotage  ? ' — *  No  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sub-lieutenants  and  lieutenants  to  qualify  for  those 
duties.' 

The  evidt-nce  of  Admiral  Sir  W.  Hall,  well  known  as  Nemesis  Sir 
Hall,  is  also  very  important.     This  officer  was  at  one  time  a  master,  hiIL 
and  was  promoted  for  gallant  conduct  in  China.     There  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  who  from  actual  experience,  first  as  master  and  then  as  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard.     He  stated,  before  the 
Committee: — 

*  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  line  of  masters,  from  their 
not  having  sufficient  rank,  and  not  receiving  that  encouragement 
to  which  from  their  services  they  were  entitled,  ought  to  be  done 
away  with  altogether,  and  that  well-qualified  lieutenants  ought  to  be 
selected  to  navigate  the  ship,  under  the  captain,  and  that  the 
navigating  lieutenant  should  undertake  all  the  duties  that  the 
master  has  now  to  perform,  with  better  pay,  and  the  same  chances 
of  promotion  as  the  other  lieutenants.  I  have  known  during  my 
long  service  many  ships  nearly  lost  by  running  on  shore  and  foul 
of  other  vessels,  for  want  of  the  authority  which,  as  masters,  they 
ought  to  have  possessed.  I  have  known  the  leadsman  taken  out  of 
the  chains,  the  mastheadman  called  down  to  wash  decks,  and  a 
request  to  just  lower  the  peak,  or  hoist  the  jib,  to  clear  danger,  to 
have  no  attention  i>aid  to  it  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch.  In 
fact,  there  has  always  been  a  sort  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  existing 
lietween  the  master  and  the  other  officers,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
public  service  suffers  by  it,' 

Then,  Sir,  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  Mr.  PuUen,  a  master  of  Mr.  VvSkm, 
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coiisidenible  standing,  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  being  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel,  he  speaks  from  his  experience,  not  only  as  a  navi- 
gating officer,  but  alsi>  as  a  captain,  thoroughly  versed  in  these 
duties.     He  says : — 

'  My  opinion  is  that  you  would  add  considerably  to  the  eflSciency 
of  the  officers  in  the  service  if  the  masters,  as  a  class,  as  they  are  at 
present,  could  be  done  away  with.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  master 
in  command  of  a  ship;  I  think  that  the  entire  navigation  of  ihe 
ship,  and  all  the  responsibilities  attached  to  it,  ought  solely  to  be 
entrusted  to  one  person.  I  think  that  that  is  the  duty  of  the  cap- 
tain of  ihv  ship.  .  .  .  My  ideas  may  be  peculiar  upon  that  point. 
I  am  in  command  of  a  ship  myself,  and  in  the  position  that  I 
oceui^y,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  tolerate  anyone  in  her  to  navigate 
under  me— in  fact,  I  do  it  all  myself.  I  take  the  sole  resiK>nsibiUty 
of  whatever  hapjiens  in  tliat  ship,  and  I  am  ready  to  abide  by  it 
invs<*lf.  1  could  not  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  another  man  to  do  this 
W(>rk  for  ine.  Moreover,  when  the  captain  of  a  ship  has  this  respon- 
sibility, he  will  take  care,  whenever  he  is  in  pilot  waters,  that  all 
the  energies  of  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  shall  be  devoted 
tf)  l<K.»kiug  after  her  safety.' 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  similar  evidence ;  but  what  I  have 
already  quoted    ap[)ears  to  me  to  prove   that    however    badly  th*» 
syst**rn  may  work,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  navigating   branch,  it  is 
the  sourct^  of  far  greater  evil,  of  far  greater  mischief  to  the  sen'ii*e 
generally.     It  is  imi>ossible  to  deny  that  lieutenants,   commanders, 
and   (•a[)iaiiis  are  lulled  into  a  state  of  apparent  security  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  owing  to  the  presence  on  board 
of  this  sp(»cial  branch.     They  naturally  reason   that  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  look  after  the  navigation,  as  that  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
who  has  it  under  his  peculiar  guardianship.     Directly  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant [)asHes  an  examination  at  college  he  tlirowa  aside   his  books, 
l)eing  well  aware  that  nearly  all  the  subjects  he  has  qualified  in  will 
never   l)e  recjuired  of  him  again.     He  may  have   gone    through  a 
brilliant  examination  in  nautieai  astronomy,  and  may  have,  after  au 
infinity  of  labour,  come  out  the  first  or  second    on   the  list  as  au 
accomplished  navigator,  and  yet  from  that  very  moment  he  is  well 
aware  that  until   the  end  of  his  career  all  incentive  to  continue  his 
studies  is  gone.     He  knows  that  in  future  all  he  will  have  to  do  will 
be  to  send  in  a  few  formal  days'  work  to  the   captain,   take  a  few 
sights  during  his  watch,  but  that  no  practical  work  or  real  resix>nsi- 
bility  will  be  required  of  him,  and  that  he  will  be  for  ever  debarred 
from  following  out  or  calling  into  use  that  knowledge  which   he 
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has  taken  such  pains  to  acquire — and  which  he  may  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  result  is  so  deplorable 
that  to  the  great  majority  of  officers  nautical  astronomy  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  navigation  soon  become  forgotten,  and  that 
on  all  these  subjects  which  your  naval  officers  ought  to  be  so  accom- 
plished in,  the  mind  becomes  a  blank  ?  Surely,  Sir,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect  how  entirely  this  process  has  the  effect  of  alienating 
the  watchful  care  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  ship.  If  any- 
thing were  wanted  to  show  this  more  conclusively,  perhaps  nothing 
could  prove  it  better  than  the  late  catastrophe  which  occurred  to 
the  *  Minotaur '  and  *  Lord  Clyde.'  In  the  first  case  you  find  the 
admirals  and  captains  resting  with  the  blindest  possible  faith  on  the 
staff-commander*8  knowledge.  It  was  apparently  the  general  feeling 
that  it  was  nobody  else's  business  to  attend  to  the  navigation,  and 
the  result  was  that  one  of  your  finest  ironclads  drifted  on  to  a  well- 
known  rock  in  broad  daylight.  In  the  second  instance — that  of  the 
*  Lord  Clyde ' — you  had  on  board  a  very  superior  and  able  navigating 
officer,  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  clearly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  practical  navigation  on  the  part  of  the  other 
officers,  and  the  absence  of  all  precautions,  this  ship  was  allowed 
to  drift  helplessly  ashore.  The  captain  and  officers  of  the  watch  seem 
to  liave  been  in  a  state  of  helpless  apathy  as  regarded  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  ship.  We  see  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others  I  could 
quote,  no  care  taken  when  the  officers  relieved  watch  that  the 
position  of  the  ship  was  accurately  placed  on  the  chart.  In  some 
ships  you  have  chart-houses  on  deck  supplied,  and  yet  in  too  many 
cases,  instead  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  being  able  to  consult  the 
chart,  as  he  is  able  to  do  in  nearly  every  foreign  navy,  no  facilities 
whatever  are  afforded.  I  have  alluded  to  these  two  cases  as  being 
the  most  prominent  as  pointing  out  with  the  most  fatal  precision 
the  defects  of  the  existing  system.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that 
although  I  have  quoted  the  names  of  several  most  distinguished 
officers  who  are  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  present  system,  my 
right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  will  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  bring  forward  an  equally  long  list  who  are  opposed  to  the 
alteration.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  amongst  the  senior  officers — 
the  admirals  and  captains — there  may  be  even  a  majority  against 
me,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  officers  who 
have  been  brought  up  under  the  old  system  should  cling  to  it ;  but, 
Sir,  if  you  were  to  poll  the  junior  officers,  the  lieutenants  and  com- 
manders, I  am  confident  there  would  be  found  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  in  my  favour.    Whatever  importance  the  House  may 
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a**Ai  r.  ••'  *?:•-*-    ■:!:.;■::.*.  rr.-r-  :*  •nr  argument  in  £iTonr  t>f  impror- 
ir»g  ^^.^  r-avii: •-":■:.    •:  ■■  ;r  *:.::•*  Trhk:.  I  sn-.w  ^nmnot  l^  e^nsaid  and 
rrr>t  crirr;/  »:•":.  *•  :::.::;►-:.**-  -r-i/t.f. 
u'*  I  ';.i-.-  •! ■'-;*■:.     f  ^w-  .-^'a^rn:-!  hr* — rhv?^  which  }uif^>enei]  to  th* 
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Iun?*i**«^  "f  '--V    '-iv-  .-..  'irr-ii.     T:-iiik-  m.  thr  oi.'une*_v  of  niv  hon.  friend 
th-  >•-.>••  J ry  •-.  •':.-  .Vi:::ir.i>y  •  Mr.  Baxter)  I  have  l^en   permitted 
r-  --r*-    •.:.  -:.■•• -rii-   ■•  all  t:.r  o^iirt^-martLil  and  OMirt^  of  inquin 
"»?-:•:.    :.j'. '•    :-• -:.    r.-l.j  iluriiig  th*-  jcxst  elrv»-n  jear<,  aii«1  fiv»m  this 
dar.i   I    r-'iVr    .'xrri'. -tj   at   t:.:-  a«t«*'iirjdin^   rrsiilt.     During    the    la>i 
f-l»-*.vr*  V'-ar — fr-ri.  lSi>n  :••  1*^71  —  no  le>>  than  106  sliips  have  been 
>^riii'i— i.    I:»  f-rty-'L'-  ''f  rh'-sr  'i-ase?  no  blame  was  actual!  v  attached' 
h\:i  "f  rr.r  r»-::.:i:ri'i-r  *:xry-nvr-  th«=*  i.^»urt»  of  inquiry  clearlv  showed 
rh.r  tr.-y  r.ri.i  ::••♦  nshvip.-  frfin  bw\  navigati<»u.     In  thirteen  of  these 
•-. i *r •  T r . '-   vr * -*- ! -  w r Ff  li ir V r-r  g- »t  off .     (an  i t  be  d en ied   t hat   with 
th--*-  niT^irv*  >f«.r»-  u>  ^eat  imj»rovements  onght  to  be  made  in  the 
na-.itrtti  •:!  •»{  i-ur  *hijr.  ?     V^w,  Sir,  I  have  gone  carefullv  into  the 
valur-  f'^  r.i.'-i'r  *}.!]■*  which  havrr  been  stranded,  and  although  I  have 
takr-ri  rhr  ;ii;'.-"]iiit<   o •n^i'ieniMv   under  what  I   should    have    been 
ji^rfr-itly  ji^riri'-'.l    in   j»utiin^   tht-m   at,  yet,  after  allowing  a    fair 
d»:-i»rrciatioii   f-r  th^   tim^r   ihcv  had  been   employed,   I   think    the 
H«iu.*e  will  a^^Tr-e  that  the  tiiTur-^s  are  rather  startling.     Of  the   106 
ve»»-N.  twenty-six  wc-rf=-   •imall,   s^.^me  «»f  them  gunbi>ats,  which   at 
•JO,'M»/.  wrre  w...rth  5'20j>}Ol. :  s./Vfn  ironclads,  which  at  250,000/, 
w»T*'    wortlj    1,T.50.0'10/ ;    ami    -iievrnty-three    were    various    vessels, 
wliirh,  at  IOAHXjL  t-ach,  werr  worth  5,110,000/,;  so  that  the  value 
of  the  v»>:'»-l>  >tranded  was  7.3>0,iKXV.     Xo  blame  was  attached  in 
tlie  cixs*'^  of  thirteen  gimboats  estimated  to  be  worth  260,000/.,  and 
twrnty-eiglit    other  vessels,   worth    1,960,000/.,   making  a    totiil   of 
2,220,(KM)/.  ;    which,    deducteil     from    7,380,000/.,    left    a    value    of 
5,HJ(MKK)/.,  endangered  from  careless  navigation.     The  approximate 
value    rif  ships    lost    from    stranding   through    bad    navigation    was 
as    follows:     one    line-<.»f-battle    shii»,    150,000/.;    Ihree    gunlxxits, 
(i(),(MM)/. ;    and     nine    other    vessels,    030,000/. — making    the    total 
approximate  value  H40,000/.     To  this  must  be  added  the  cost   of 
rej miring  the   sixty-five  vessels  that   were  got  off,  which  might   be 
put  down  at  2.50,(KK)/.— so  that  the  total  value  lost  was  1,090,000/. 
I  airi  quite  eoufident  that  I  have  very  much  understated  the  value, 
:iiid  yri  we  have  this  astounding  fact — that  in  eleven  years  no  leas 
than  5,HK),(>0()/.  worth  of  projierty  has  been  run  ashore  and  placed 
in  jeopardy  from  careless  navigation,  and  1,090,000/.  worth  actuidly 
lost.     In  the   H'ports  of  many  of  these  courts  of  inquiry  it  is  only 
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too  evident  that  if  full  and  entire  responsibility  had  rested  on  the 
captain,  and  he  had  been  the  duly  qualified  and  competent  navi-* 
gator  of  the  ship,  with  a  skilful  assistant  under  him,  many  of  these 
accidents  would  have  been  avoided.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  dual 
responsibility  rests  with  the  captain,  and  that  of  late  years,  since 
the  loss  of  the  *  Conqueror,'  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  the 
reins  tighter  and  to  make  the  captain  more  so.  The  recent  courts- 
martial  have  endeavoured  to  drive  home  this  responsibility  more 
and  more.  I  rejoice  to  see  it,  as  pointing  clearly  the  direction  you 
must  take  of  making  the  captain  absolutely  responsible.  What  you 
do  is  this — you  place  the  navigating  oflBcer  to  do  the  duty,  being 
well  aware  that  the  captain  has  had  no  experience  in  the  practical 
work,  and  yet,  if  the  ship  gets  ashore,  you  make  the  captain  liable. 
I  ask  the  House,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  What  I  urge  is  to 
make  the  captain  capable,  make  him  a  good  navigator  and  pilot, 
and  then  by  all  means  make  him  responsible,  giving  him  a  compe- 
tent assistant.  It  is  true  some  captains  do  even  now  navigate  their 
own  ships,  and  will  not  allow  this  duty  to  be  thrown  entirely  on  the 
navigating  oflBcers ;  but  I  fear  these  instances  are  rare. 

The  strong  action  which  my  right  hon.  friend  took  after  the 
court-martial  on  the  '  Agincourt '  in  dismissing  those  gallant  ofHcers 
who  were  in  command,  showed  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
principle  that  the  ship  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  the  captain  abso- 
lutely, giving  him  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary ;  but  that 
on  him,  and  on  him  alone,  must  lie  the  onus  of  her  safe^^nduct. 
The  strong  reprimand  which  was  then  administered  most  certainly 
had  a  very  beneficial  effect ;  but,  still,  every  impartial  man  must 
allow  that  these  gallant  officers  were  very  harshly  dealt  with,  as  it 
was  the  baneful  effect  of  the  system  which  was  really  at  fault,  and 
they  only  acted  in  blind  adherence  to  the  old  tradition  of  leaving  all 
to  the  navigating  officer.  Sir,  the  abolition  of  the  navigating  branch  Abolitioii 
is  no  new  idea  advanced  by  me:  it  has  for  a  number  of  years  SySb 
attracted  great  attention  by  the  different  Boards  of  Admiralty.  I  p^^^t^^ 
imderstand  that  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
1859,  he  determined  to  try  the  exjieriment,  and  in  one  noted  case 
he  sent  for  a  young  commander,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  the 
vessel  without  a  master.  The  rei)ly  was,  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
conmiand  unless  he  could  also  navigjite.  The  shij)  sailed,  and  was 
very  well  navigated.  When  the  Duke  of  Somerset  aime  to  the 
Admiralty  he  was  opposed  to  the  change ;  but,  after  having  been  at 
the  head  of  affairs  for  some  years,  and  having  seen  how  badly  the 
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fiVHtfrn  workefl,  hr-  came  to  a  very  different  coocIosmi.  After  l<3ng 
HTid  aTixi«»iis  consultation,  he  delibeiately  determined  to  abolish  th^ 
navigriting  class.  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  I860,  when  Sccretarrto 
tli<f  Admimlty,  announced  this  policy.    He  said  : — 

*T)ic  result  to  which  we  have  arrived  is  that,  upon  the  wh-?le.  it 
wouhl  be  bftter  to  let  the  class  die  out.  We  propose  to  appnnt 
lif'Utcnants  who  would  do  the  work  quite  aa  well  as  the  masters, 
wliorii,  however,  1  would  not  at  all  disparage,  for  many  a  time  have  1 
hii<\  to  thank  my  stars  for  having  a  good  master.  I  believe,  however, 
under  tlie  extremely  difficult  circumstances  of  the  case,  brought 
alH)uf ,  I  am  lx>und  to  siiy,  by  the  masters  themselves,  the  lieutenants 
will  replaer  the  masters  with  advantage  to  the  service.* 

Diikfof  The   Duke  of  Somerset,  ai<sisted  by  my  right    hon.   friend  the 

UJemlxT  for  Pnntefract  (Mr.  Childers),  who  was  then  at  the  Admiralty, 
had  the  foresight  to  see  in  what  a  dangerous  condition  we  should  be 
piari'd  during  war  time  if  this  canker  worm  were  not  rooted  out; 
and,  rulting  aside  all  the  deei)-rooted  prejudices  which  clung  roimd 
tlie  ijuestion,  he  stopped  the  entries,  and  thus  jja%'ed  the  wav  for 
gradual  abolition.  Unfortunately,  the  Duke  did  not  remain  lotu; 
enough  ill  ofTicr  to  carry  this  alteration  out,  and  he  was  succeeded  bv 
t  hr  right  hon.  Harrmet  the  member  for  Droitwich^Sir  John  Pakington  1. 
who  at  oner  reversed  the  imi)ortant  step  which  had  been  taken*  and 
eoin induced   re-entering  navigating  cadets,  and  which  was  continued 

nmi  Ml.  I»y  thr  right  hon.  member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry).  When  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  came  into 
oHier,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  he  found 
thrust  upini  him,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  carry  out  the 
l)uke  of  Somerset's  jMilicy  of  gi-adual  abolition,  and  for  this  purpose 
hr  placed  the  nitry  of  navigating  cadets  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  naval  caflrts,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  remained  at  the 
A<lmiralty  the  class  would  have  been  allowed  to  die  out.  Some 
ollicrrs,  I  know,  think  that  you  can  retain  a  separate  class,  making 
an  immense  change  for  tho  better,  by  giving  s]>ecial  training,  smcial 
induccnients,  and,  above  all,  having  selected  men;  but.  Sir,  I  much 
fear  that  whilst  yon  may  improve  the  status  of  this  class,  whilst  vou 
uiixy  also  lessen  the  number  of  disasters  by  these  alterations,  the  one 
evil  you  will  not  remedy  is  the  very  one  I  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to— namely,  the  absence  of  all  inducement  on  the  i>art 

of  the  other  otli<crs     your  lieutenant,  commander,  and  captain to 

ntti'iid  to  this  great,  bnmch  of  a  seaman's  duty,  and  the  natural 
conHe<|u.nce  in  that,  the  captains  of  your  ships  will  still  be  deprived 
of  that   contidence  in  their  own  ability  to  navigate,  which  1  hoi)e  to 
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see  absolutely  essential  as  a  qualification  in  a  captain.     It  is  absurd 
to  believe  that  any  expedition  could  be  fitted  out  by  private  enter- 
prise where  the  captains  were  not  made  the  actual  navigators  and 
solely  responsible.     When   Captain  Sherard  Osbom  fitted  out  hi8  Csptain 
China  squadron,  what  did  he  do  ?     Why,  Sir,  he  made  the  captains  Osbom. 
navigate  their  own  ships.     He  stated  before  the  Committee : — 

*  When,  in  1863,  I  had  to  organise  a  naval  force  for  the  Chinese 
Government,  I  consulted  Captains  Burgoyne,  Charles  Stewart, 
Nicholas,  Noel,  Osbom,  Captain  Allen  Young  and  others,  and  I 
deliberately  made  each  of  them  responsible  for  the  navigation  of 
their  ships,  and  their  logs  and  work  books  were  admirably  kept. 
The  ships  were  most  successfully  piloted,  and  many  of  those  naval 
officers  have  expressed  subsequently  their  obligation  to  me  for  having 
compelled  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  branch  of  their  profes- 
sion which  they  had  hitherto  much  neglected.' 

He  was  then  asked  : — 

*  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  service  found  that  a  want  on  the 
part  of  executive  officers  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  navigation 
has  resulted  disadvantageously  for  ships  on  expeditions  ?  ' — *  Yes ;  I 
was  first  struck  with  it  in  the  Arctic  service,  where  I  felt  my  own 
shortcomings,  and  I  remarked  to  what  a  lamentable  extent  it  existed, 
even  among  a  picked  body  of  officers  that  were  sent  out  on  two 
expeditions  to  those  seas.' 

The  scheme  which  I  would  propose  is  this — 1.  Gradually  to 
abolish  the  navigating  class,  making  ample  compensation  in  doing  so. 
2.  Make  all  your  captains,  as  soon  as  qualified,  the  actual  navigators 
of  their  ships,  absolutely  responsible,  giving  them  a  lieutenant  to 
assist  them.  In  carrying  this  out  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that — 
1.  Captains  should  be  given  (say)  lOOZ.  a-year  extra  pay  for  the 
additional  work,  2,  Lieutenants'  list  increased  by  150.  3.  An 
extra  lieutenant  be  appointed  in  all  the  large  ships.  4.  All 
lieutenants,  after  having  served  two  years  as  officers  of  the  watch, 
should  be  made  to  jmss  an  examination  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
which  the  navigating  lieutenants  now  go  through,  in  pilotage  and 
practical  navigation,  and  according  to  the  examination  passed  so 
they  should  have  preference  in  being  selected  to  assist  the  captain, 
giving  a  small  increase  of  pay.  5.  Commanders,  during  the  first 
two  years  after  their  promotion,  should  be  made  to  go  through  a 
course  of  pilotage  and  practical  navigation  in  the  Channel  in  two 
vessels  to  be  spe<*ially  aj)j)ointed  for  that  duty  ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
proper  inducement  to  officers  to  qualify,  I  would  give  to  those  who 
came  up  to  a  certain  standard  full  pay,  and  sea  time,  and  so  on  in 
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]irM|Hiitii>ii  to  their  iiifrit.  6.  No  lieuteDant  should  be  allowed  to 
hiihl  the  duty  nf  :i:isist;int  Davigating  officer  to  the  captain  longer 
th:iii  tiv(>  years.  7.  In  every  8hip,  without  exception,  there  should 
alway>  W  a  survey  in  progress,  so  that  all  officers  might  have  the 
( t\i\nni  unit y  « *{  acquiring  an  int  iniate  knowledge  of  surveying.  There 
may  be  many  other  plans  which  might  be  suggested,  and  I  oflfer 
these  with  eonsiderable  diffidence;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  after 
o»n>iderinu  the  matter  verv  carefuHv,  I  believe  this  would  answer 
the  i»Mr|Nise  :ind  give  complete  satisfaction.  As  to  ex{>en8e,  the 
pH'M'iit  system  ej»sts  125,000/.  a-year,  while  the  plan  I  suggest, 
iiulutling  extra  jwy  to  mptains,  would  cost  only  about  90,000/. 
Ohj<viion*  Now,  Sir,  what   are  the  main  objections  which  are  urged  to  this 

ofnavi-''"  I'l*"^ '      ^  •^"*  ^'*'^^  aware  that  it  will  be  stated  that  it  would  be  impos« 
b*li"i»         9\h\K:  to  i^ive  the  eaptain  the  adiiitional  burden.     My  strong  belief  is, 
that  witli  a  ei>m]H*teut  assistant,  it  would  really  give  a  captain   less 
anxiety,  an*l   therefore  less  work,  as  he  would  have  thorough  confi- 
denee  in  hims«'lf,  whereas  now  he  seldom  feels  it.     If  csiptains  have 
t«H»  mueh  eMrre>|»onch»nee,  by  all  means  curtail  it.     If  the  eaptain  of 
every  other  ft»reign  navy  in  the  world  is  able  to  do  this  work,  surely 
the  argum«Mit  falls  to  the  ground.    Then,  secondly,  I  know  I  shall  be 
told   that  it  is  quite  true  that  foreign  navies  have  no  such  separate 
gnides  ;  but  their  vessels  ai-e  not  navigated  with  the  same  boldness  as 
ours,  and  t  hat  French  ofticers  are  continually  praising  our  system.    Sir, 
1  should  he   very  sorry,  indeed,  if  any  change  were  effected  which 
would  militate  agjiinst  our  ships  being  naWgated  with  the   utmost 
boldness  consistent    with  safety.     Undoubtedly  every  consideration 
mu>t   Iv  subsidiary  to  this  one  i>oint  ;    and  it  is    only  because   I 
believe  that  ships  would  be  navigated  with  far  greater  boldness,  and 
with  far  gioater  security,  if  the  captains  had  practical  acquaintance 
with  these  duties  and  felt  themselves  thoroughly  responsible,  that   I 
thought    it   my  duty  to  bring  this  motion  forward.     As  regards   the 
opinion  t»f  fi)reiiTn  othcers  I  am  quite  certain  that  amongst    thought- 
ful anil  workini(  t»tiieers  a  feeling  of  the  upjiosite  nature  is  prevalent. 
Admiral   Sulivan  gave   strong   testimony  on  this  point.      He   was 

a>ked  : — 

'  Have  vou  been  informed  bv  French  officers  that  thev  lament 
that  they  have  in»t  got  the  rank  of  master,  as  we  have?' — *  Never;  I 
believe  thaf  1  have  stMved  mure  with  French  officers  and  with  French 
>hips  than  any  niau  in  our  servici*.  1  am  the  only  otlicer  in 
t)ur  srrvice,  1  l»elieve,  wlio  has  lived  in  them,  has  piloted  them,  aiui 
Uvn  in  change  of  them.  1  had  upon  one  occasion  nine  or  ten  months' 
dailv  experience  with  them,  and  doing  piloting  and  surveying  work 
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for  them  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  any  surveying  officers, 
just  the  same  as  I  have  done  for  our  own  squadron  or  fleet,  and  in  no 
ease  do  I  ever  recollect  them  lamenting  the  want  of  masters ;  but 
they  have  frequently  expressed  to  me  their  regret  that  they  had  not 
a  class  of  surveying  officers  as  we  had  ;  therefore,  they  have  felt  the 
want  of  that  very  class  that  I  have  alluded  to ;  but  I  never  heard 
them  say  that  they  were  in  want  of  officers  for  the  ordinary  pilotage 
or  navigation  of  their  fleet.' 

Then  Sir  Spencer  Kobinson  was  asked  : — 

'  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  Sir 
superior  French  officers  with  regard  to  their  navigating  system  as  i£J5^n. 
compared  with  ours  ? ' — *  Yes ;  I  have  spoken  to  many  French  naval 
officers,  who  thought  it  a  very  excellent  thing  to  have  a  master,  and 
on  talking  to  them  about  it,  I  found  that  the  general  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  a  desire  to  discharge  themselves  from  that 
labour  and  responsibility.  That  motive,  of  course,  ought  not  to 
influence  any  officer,  and  therefore  I  do  not  consider  that  opinion  of 
any  great  value.' 

Surely,  Sir,  however,  there  is  one  satisfactory  answer  which  can-  Geoenl 
not  begot  over — namely,  that  if  our  system  was  really  considered  so  fojf^Ku- 
very  satisfactory  it  would  very  soon  be  introduced  into  not  only  the  n^**J[|i„ 
French  but  every  other  foreign  navy.  The  very  reverse  is,  however,  the  ^*"«' 
case  ;  and  in  the  Russian  Navy,  where  a  similar  system  is  now  in 
force,  I  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  abolish  it.  In  the  German 
Navy,  whilst  copying  every  other  institution,  they  have  most  care- 
fully avoided  this.  Then,  Sir,  I  shall  probably  be  told  that  if  this 
navigating  class  is  abolished  you  will  deprive  many  naval  officers  of 
the  boon  they  now  have  of  getting  their  sons  into  the  Navy  which 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  as  naval  cadets ;  but  surely.  Sir,  this  may 
])e  an  argument  in  favour  of  giving  scholarships  or  of  increasing  the 
pay  of  cadets,  but  certainly  is  no  reason  in  favour  of  retaining  a  bad 
system  of  navigating  your  ships.  I  may  be  told  that  Ave  years  is 
too  short  a  time  for  lieutenants  to  act  as  assistant  navigators ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  my  fundamental  principle  is  that  they  shall 
only  be  assistants  to  the  captains,  who  are  themselves  to  be  the 
thoroughly  exi)erienced  navigators  and  pilots.  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  any  longer,  Sir;  but  before  I  sit  down  I  am  anxious  to  say 
that  I  ho])e  my  hon.  and  gallant  friends  who  sit  in  this  House,  and 
who,  I  understand,  are  nejirly  all  opi)Osed  to  my  motion,  will  not 
think  it  presumption  on  my  part  to  have  raised  this  question,  having 
only  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  when  I  left  the  service.  I 
assure  them  1  have  done  so  in  all  humility,  beiog  well  aware  of  the 
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'""  i,i  jtr,  l.'.n.  fri'-n^l,  with  ?tn  intimafr  c«'»nvict ion  that  the  chin^-r  wbkb 

}j"  h;i-.  iit\.ff'.iftf\  will  prove  beneficial  to  our  naval  ^enrioe.  It 
vi'iiiM,  iri'l«-«'l,  \}*'  jir«— uriiptuou-i  in  a  civilian  to  entertain  a  riew  Mn 
;i  -iilij'-rt  -o  -tri^tly  |in»fes*ional,  which  was  not  baaed  on  the  cle-Arlv- 
iX]tr*'*^^'f\  o|HFiiori»  *»f  Ti.'ival  officers  of  high  reputation.  That  tLi* 
<-''riti;il  foinid;iti'/ri   i-    iiot  wanting  in  the  present  instance*  will  br 

*  \t'itj\\  'i»riion-tr;itwl  hv  n-ference  to  the  most  recent    Parliamentarv 

-•  •  • 

liUiiiiiifc  (,u  tli'r  -uljj»*'"t.     Tlje  evid«^nce  taken  bv  the  Committee  c* 
ih'-  VAwitiu/u  of  Naval  r)fticer>  comprised  much  weighty  testinionv 
in  favour  of  th<-  aU>litir»n  of  a  sin-cial  class  of  officers  for  navigiiting 
dijti*-.     '\'\it-  rlianj/e  was  a(hT»catf<l  by  Admiral   t'ooper  Key,  as  an 
indn'«rn<  nt  to  oftiri-rs  to  study;  and  the  Committee  in  their  repi^rt 
^^iw  if   a-  tli'ir  opinirm  tliat,  in  a  jiundy  educational  point    of  \iew, 
tli<-  <n»ployFfHnt,  of  vojuntf^frs  fn»ni  the  executive  branch,  for  the 
p'Tforfnanrr-  r,f  navigating  duties,  would  tend  materially  to  improve 
i)j#.  ^'in^-ral  knouN-dg**  of  njivigation  and  pilotage  among  the  officers. 
r^j/i#'r,''i  M         To    fliow    how    valuabhi    the   abolition    of  the    sj>eoial    class  of 
•trMM'fM,      ruivigaHng  of!ir'«-i>>   maybe  as  an  incentive  to  the  general  study  of 
niivigafion  and  pilotage  in  the  Navy,  I  will  quote  from  the  evidence 
of   fh'-  n;ival   inntructors — gentlemen  who  ix>ssess  imique  opportuni- 
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ties  of  judging  whether  we  may  safely  rely  on  selected  oflScers  of  the 
executive  branch  for  the  eflfective  performance  of  navigating  duties 
in  the  Navy.  Professor  Main  has  well  explained  the  distinction 
between  encouragement  to  study  by  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the 
attempt  to  enforce  a  high  standard  in  compulsory  examinations.  In 
his  memorandum,  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Education, 
he  says: — 

'  All  compulsory  education  should  end  with  the  examination  for  Professor 
sub-lieutenant.  It  should  be  the  province  of  the  Admiralty  from 
this  point  to  stimulate  talent  and  zeal  in  special  branches,  by 
creating  special  classes  of  oflScers.  This  has  been  already  most 
successfully  done  in  the  case  of  the  gunnery  lieutenants.  If  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  navigating  oflficers,  as  a 
distinct  class,  it  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest,  benefit  to  naval 
education  generally.  The  increase  of  pay  for  performing  these 
duties  should  be  such  as  to  afford  a  suflScient  inducement  to  volun- 
teer for  the  appointment ;  and  it  should  be  always  looked  on  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  promotion,  and  as  a  claim  for  employment,  I 
have  no  doubt  this  would  give  an  opening  for  many  young  oflBcers, 
who  have  a  natural  liking  for  astronomical  work,  and  at  present  have 
no  useful  way  of  employing  themselves  in  it.' 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Harbord  was  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Hsr- 

*  Under  the  present  system,'  he  said,  *  you  enter  a  number  of  ^'^ 
youths  of  inferior  education,  and  they  must  be  transformed  into 
accomplished  navigators,  in  many  cases  in  spite  of  their  natural  taste 
being  adverse  to  their  calling,  while  for  many  midshipmen  with  a 
natural  leaning  to  the  science  there  is  no  opening.  With  the 
exception  of  the  boys  from  Greenwich,  I  have  as  a  rule  found  the 
masters'  assistants  inferior  to  the  midshipmen  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  navigation  of  our  ships  would  be  in  safer  hands,  if  the  oflScers  in 
charge  of  this  department  were  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of 
young  officers,  especially  from  those  who  i)rove  themselves  good 
seamen  as  well  as  navigators.' 

Another  naval  instructor,  Mr.  Buckley,  of  the  *  Duke  of  Welling-  Mr.  Buck- 
ton,'  and  formerly  instructor  of  navigating  cadets  in  the  *  St.  ^* 
George,*  gave  the  foUovring  answers  to  the  following  questions : — 
*  Did  any  among  the  navigating  cadets  passed  out  of  the  "  St. 
George  "  give  promise  of  being  first-rate  navigating  officers  ? ' — 
'  Certainly,'  he  replied.  *  Many  ?  '  was  the  next  question.  The 
answer  was — '  About  a  quarter  of  the  number.'  He  was  then  asked  : 
— '  Do  you  ( hink  that  the  other  three-quarters  would  be  either  indif- 
ferent or  bad  navigating  oflScers  ? '     He  replied — *  I  think  so.'     He 
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was  then  asked — '  Whether  he  thought  that,  if  the  navigating 
oflBcers  were  chosen  from  the  lieutenants  generally,  and  if  they 
qualified  themselves  specially,  that  you  would  get  upon  the  whole  a 
better  class  than  those  you  were  likely  to  have  under  the  present 
system  ?  '  His  reply  was — '  Certainly  you  would.'  Captain  Powell, 
who  had  formerly  commanded  the  *  Britannia,'  abundantly  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  the  instructors.  He  recommended  that  the  navi- 
gating duties  should  be  performed  by  lieutenants,  and  he  predicted 
that  by  this  means  you  would  often  have  officers  in  command  of 
singular  ability  in  manoeuvring  and  navigating  ships. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  by  those  naval  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  who  have  given  their  attention  to  navigation,  that 
the  notion  that  there  is  some  insuperable  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
science  is  an  illusion.  Admiral  Cooper  Key  told  the  Committee  on 
Education  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  navigation  was 
80  very  difficult  as  to  require  a  life-time  to  get  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  it.  Some  of  the  best  navigators  he  had  ever  known  were 
quite  young  men.  Again,  alluding  to  the  practice  of  pilotage,  as 
distinguished  from  navigation.  Admiral  Cooper  Key  declared  that 
wherever  he  had  served — in  any  part  of  the  globe — the  best  pilots 
he  had  come  across,  and  the  best  pilots  we  have  had  in  our  service, 
have  not  been  navigating  officers,  although,  as  a  class,  they  are 
admirable. 

From  these  forcible  arguments  of  a  naval  officer,  I  turn  to  a 
distinguished  authority  connected  with  the  mercantile  marine,  Mr. 
W.  S,  Lindsay,  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  view 
which  he  has  expressed  on  this  subject,  in  his  memorandum  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1870 : — 

*  In  my  remarks  on  manning  the  Navy,  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  Commission  of  1859,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, I  recommended  that  the  grade  of  master  should  be  altogether 
abolished.  I  did  so,  because  I  thought  that  the  most  essential  i)art 
of  a  seaman's  duty,  the  na^^igation  of  his  ship,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  officer  before  he  was  placed  in  command  ;  and  I 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  would 
be  to  have  a  navigating  lieutenant  to  assist  the  captain  in  the  navi- 
gation of  his  ship.  The  captain  should  alone  be  held  responsible  for 
accidents  through  improper  navigation.  The  ten  yeai's  which  have 
since  elapsed,  while  they  have  changed  my  opinion  on  some  other  of 
my  recommendations,  have  only  tended  to  confirm  what  I  then  said 
in  regard  to  masters  in  the  Navy.' 

A  conmientary  on  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay's  paper,  by  Admiral  Sulivan, 
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was  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  same  tim6  with  his  memorandum.  Sir  Bar- 
lu  that  commentary  many  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay's  suggestions  were  suiivan. 
freely  criticised,  but  in  the  abolition  of  the  master  class  the  gallant 
admiral  thoroughly  concurred. 

'  This  is,'  he  says,  *  the  most  important  point  to  be  considered,  if 
we  look  to  the  real  advantage  to  the  service  and  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  the  officers  in  command  of  our  ships.  I  have,  through- 
out my  service  in  the  Navy,  seen  so  much  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
our  present  system,  and  have  so  often  felt  ashamed  of  the  ignorance 
of  officers  in  command,  of  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  their 
positions,  that  I  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  class  as  far  back  as 
1846.' 

Again,  *  I  went  fully  into  the  question  with  Sir  John  Pakington, 
when  he  first  went  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  asked  a  young  commander, 
to  whom  he  offered  a  ship,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  take  a  young 
sub-lieutenant  in  lieu  of  a  master,  and  take  charge  of  the  navigation 
and  pilotage  himself.  "  If  I  could  not  do  that.  Sir,  I  should  not  be 
fit  to  command  her,"  was  the  reply,  I  believe  he  served  his  com- 
mission without  a  master  or  second-mate,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  this  had  been  followed  up  and  made  the  rule,  we  should  have  all 
oiu"  yomig  commanders  far  more  efficient  for  command,  in  every 
respect,  than  many  of  them  are  under  the  present  system.' 

These  opinions  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  doubtful  minds  as  to  Exbtenoe 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  competent  navigating  officers  from  the  Siii'dS^ 
executive  branch.     If  that  be  so,  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  ^"'*SL 
the  abolition  of  a  special  class  of  navieatingr  officers  deserve  the  most  «-fficen 
favourable  consideration.     The  tendency  of  our  present  system  must  orn«Ti- 
inevitably  be  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  ^ 
Navy  from  the  study  of  navigation  and  pilotage.     If  this  branch  of 
duty  were  no  longer  reserved  for  a  special  class,  we  should  not,  says 
Admiral  Sulivan,  see  such  a  disgraceful  occurrence  as  a  commander 
of  a  sloop  at  Spithead — otherwise  a  good  officer  and  sailor — refusing 
to  ol)ey  a  signal  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  a  ship  on  shore 
outside  the   Isle  of  Wight,  and  t\*nce  repeating  the  signal  of  in- 
ability to  weigh,  because  the  master  was  on  shore.     Again,  to  quote 
from  a  })amphlet   recently  published  by  a  staff-commander  in  the 
Navy : — 

'  A  certain  flag-ship  was  recently  required  to  proceed  from 
Portland  to  Portsmouth ;  but  she  had  no  master.  The  Admiralty 
telegraphed  that  the  navigating  officer  of  the  ship  remaining  behind 
was  to  be  sent  on  board.  With  a  captain,  a  commander,  and  six 
lieutenants,  does  not  this  appear  lamentable  ?    Can  the  system  be 
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correct,  if  the  absence  of  one  man  reduces  a  ship  to  a  comparative 
stat^  of  ineflSciency  ?  ' 

The  present  system  seems,  in  the  highest  degree,  anomalous. 
Admirals  and  captains  are  held  responsible  for  disaster,  if  any  should 
occur,  from  improper  navigation,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  the  most 
severe  penalties  which  can  be  imposed  on  oflScers  in  the  Na\'y  ;  yet^ 
from  the  time  when  they  pass  their  examination  as  lieutenants,  until 
they  actually  hold  a  command,  they  have  but  little,  if  any,  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  an  art,  proficiency  in 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  practical  training. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  how  an  officer  can  eflFec- 
tually  conduct  a  naval  operation  without  being  well  acquainted  with 
navigation  and  pilotage.  I/ord  Nelson,  in  his  interesting  autobio- 
graphy, written  on  board  his  flag-ship,  in  Port  Mahon,  in  1799,  twice 
alludes  to  the  opportunities  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  of  which 
he  had  eagerly  availed  himself,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  pilotage,  as  having  been  of  much  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
career.  In  the  first  jmssage,  speaking  of  the  year  1772,  when  he 
was  only  14  years  of  age,  he  says  that,  when  on  board  the  *  Triumph,' 
at  Chatham, — 

^  As  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  seaman,  it  was  always  held  out  as  a 
reward  that,  if  he  attended  well  to  his  navigation,  he  should  go  in 
the  cutter  and  decked  longboat  which  was  attached  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  ship  at  Chatham,' 

Thus  by  degrees  he  became  a  good  pilot  for  vessels  of  that 
description  from  Chatham  to  the  Tower  of  London,  down  the  Swin 
and  the  North  Foreland,  and  confident  of  himself  amongst  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  had  many  times  since  been  of  great  comfort  to  him. 
Again,  somewhat  later  in  his  career.  Lord  Nelson  says  that  when  he 
was  second  lieutenant  of  the  *  Lowestoffe  '  frigate  of  32  guns  he  went 
to  Jamaica. 

*  But  even  a  frigate,'  he  says,  *  was  not  sufficiently  active  for  my 
mind,  and  I  got  into  a  schooner,  tender  to  the  "  liowestoffe."  In  this 
vessel  I  made  myself  a  complete  pilot  for  all  the  passages  through 
the  Keys  Islands,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Hispaniola.' 

These  passages  from  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Nelson  appear  to 
me  to  suggest  the  importance  to  the  naval  profession  not  merely  of 
a  knowledge  of  navigation  and  pilotage  generally,  but  especially  of  an 
acquaintance  with  our  own  coasts,  the  navigation  of  which  is  in  some 
parts  exceptionally  difficult.  The  Channel  Fleet,  so  called,  is  too 
little  seen  in  the  Channel,  and  rarely  appears  on  the  East  coast,  in 
the  St.  George's  Channel,  or  in  Scotland.     But  even  if  the  Channel 
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Fleet  were  to  remain  more  constantly  at  home,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  our  young  officers  to  study  the  intricate  navigation  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  Tliames,  the  Mersey,  or  the  Humber,  in  vessels  of 
the  prodigious  dimensions  of  our  modem  ironclads.  For  this 
purpose  smaller  vessels  should  be  commissioned,  more  capable  of 
being  handled  under  sail,  and  able  from  their  moderate  draught  to 
enter  many  ports  which  our  large  ironclads  cannot  visit.  I  believe 
that  the  reserves  of  seamen  in  our  home  ports  are  at  the  present 
time  sufficiently  large  to  provide  crews  for  the  vessels  commissioned 
for  the  relief  of  ships  on  foreign  stations,  and  also  to  man,  at  least  in 
the  summer  season,  a  few  small  corvettes  and  sloops,  which  would 
afford  to  the  officers  appointed  to  serve  in  them  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  our  home  waters.  We  have  not  a  single 
vessel  in  commission  on  the  home  station  which  can  be  regarded  as 
an  available  cruising  vessel  for  the  instruction  of  officers  in  the 
entire  pilotage  of  the  English  coast ;  and  when  we  take  into  view 
the  increasing  number  and  enormously  increasing  value  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  designed  especially  for  coast  defence,  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  naval  officers  more  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  our  home  waters  will  be  generally  recognised. 

In  the  United  States  Navy,  the  importance  of  instructing  officers, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career,  in  sailing  ships  has  been  fully 
recognised.  Attached  to  the  establishment  at  Annapolis,  there  are 
three  sea-going  cruisers — a  frigate  and  two  corvettes — all  without 
steam,  which  make  voyages  in  the  summer  months. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  one  of  the  objections  to  the  special  class  of  Tiie  social 
officers  for  navigating  duties — I  mean  the  social  difficulty.     In  spite  the^qoM- 
of  many  changes  and  concessions  of  higher  nominal  rank  to  masters,  ^^^^ 
this  difficulty  still  remains  and  will  ever  continue,  so  long  as  they 
are  retained  as  a  distinct  class  in  the  service.     A  stronger  sentiment 
of  jealousy  of  all  class  privileges  prevails  at  the  present  time  than 
was  evinced  sixty  years  ago.     The  jKithetic  appeals  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  are  not  yet  forgotten  in  this  House,  in  wliich  he  descril)ed 
the   discouragement  of  the  neglected  and    unknown    men    in   the 
subordinate  ranks  of  the  Navy,  with  no  friends  at  court.     If  such 
disapiK)intment  were  felt  by  one  class  of  officers,  is  it  not  fair  to 
l)resume  that  it  is  as  strongly  felt  by  the  other  ? 

But  my  desire  is  not  simply  to  satisfy  the  a82)iration8  of  the  pre-  Abolitioii 
sent  class  of  navigating  officers.     If  that  were  all,  a  concession  of  ^{faffliiie 
full  jxirticipation  in  the  chances  of  promotion  would  be  enough.     I  '*^"| 
desire  to  see  the  class  abolished  altogether,  and  their  duties  per- 
formed  by   selected   and   duly-qualified   officers  of    the   executive 
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1)raii(Ji.  I  am  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  those  distiugui:shrd 
naval  men  who  affirm  that  the  present  system  tends  to  check  the 
ac<|iiiKitlon  r>f  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  navigation  which  all 
officers  ought  to  i)08sess.  These  younger  officers  are  on  their  way 
to  high  commandsyin  which  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  immc^nsely  valuable  ships  which  our  armoured  fleet  now  contains. 
Younffer  Navigation  recjuires  close  attention;  and  the  time  of  thenaM'gating 

officer^ 

fiivournbio.  officers  a))))ointeil  to  the  staff  for  those  8i>ecial  duties  will  alway?  he 
fully  employtMl  when  at  «ea.  But  there  is  no  difficulty,  either 
theoretical  or  jinictical,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  in  comparison  with 
the  ac(|uirement  of  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  in  any  other 
l)r(»f«\ssi()n.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
senior  officers  (»f  the  Navy  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  master 
class,  the  majority  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  Navy  are,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  favour  of  the  change.  I  am  therefore  am- 
tidrnt  that  sooner  or  later  an  alteration  of  system,  so  desirable  for  the 
improvement  of  the  service,  will  be  carried  out.  Meanwhile,  I  trust 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  may  be  able  to  hold  out  hoj>es 
of  an  rarly  movement  in  this  direction, 
('ominitto*'  'l'^i<'  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1862  in   favour  of  a 

trial  of  lieutenants  of  the  exei'utive  line  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
cordially  Welcomed  by  the  then  Board  of  Admiralty  ;  and  in  moving 
the  Navy  l^stimates  of  I86f),  lA)rd  Clarence  Paget    stated  that,  while 
ever  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  masters,  the  conclusioa 
at  which  they  had  arrived  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  class 
di(»  out.     '  \Vt»  proi)ose,'  he  said,  *  to  appoint  lieutenants  who  would 
do  the  work  (piite  as  well  as  the  masters.'     The  Committee  of  1862 
reeomm(Mided  that,  as  an  experiment,  ten  lieutenants   should  be  a|H 
poiuted  in  t(*n  of  the  smaller  vessels  to  take  charge  of  the  navigation. 
Let   the  Admindty  adopt  this  suggestion.     Let  an   additional  lieu- 
tenant be  apiM>inted,  instead  of  a  master,  to  the  first   ten  corvettes, 
commanded  by  officers  who  will  gladly  accei)t  them  as  substitutes  for 
the  navigating  officers,  and  let  the  merits  of  the  new  system  be  tested 
by  results.     I  am  convinced  that  the  result  will  be  favourable;  but 
as  many  officers,  whose   opinions  deserve  the   most   attentive    con- 
sideration, object   to  a  change,  in  deference  to   them  it    would  be 
prudent  to  wait  until  we  have  acquired  experience  of  the  new  sys- 
tem before  we  do  away  with  the  old.     Whatever  the   issue  of  the 
controversy  may  he,  the  House  will  appreciate  the    imi>ortance  of 
securing  the  highest  attainable  perfection  in  the  navigation  of  the 
costly  vessels  of  our  modem  Navy,  and  will  examine  with  interest  a 
proi)osal  designed  to  improve  a   system  which    has    acknowledged 
defects,  ^ 
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SPEECHES   ON   MOVING   AND  SECONDING  A   RESO- 
LUTION  ON  THE  NAVIGATION   OF 
HER  MAJESTFS  SHIPS, 

By  Lard  Sudeley  and  the  Compiler;  delivered  in  the  House  of 

Commonfi,  Tuesday,  April  25,  1876. 

{Rrtracted  from  Hansard's  '  Parliamentary  D^Mtes,*) 

Mr.  Hanbury -Tracy,  in  rising  to  call  attention  to  the  alteration  Lord 
which  is  gradually  being  eflFected  in  the  system  under  which  Her 
JMajesty's  ships  are  navigated ;  and  to  move : — 

*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  having  been  determined 
gradually  to  abolish  the  system  of  employing  a  separate  and  distinct 
branch  of  officers  for  navigating  duties,  it  is  desirable  that  greater 
encouragement  and  a  more  extended  training  than  at  present  adopted 
should  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  obtain  practical  experi- 
ence in  surveying,  pilotage,  and  navigation ;  and  that  in  carrying 
out  the  intended  change  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  position 
and  prospects  of  existing  class  of  navigating  officers,'  said: — The 
subject  cannot  fail  to  be  somewhat  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  it  Hiator^'of 
is  purely  a  professional  matter ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  it  is  ntiDfc 
remembered  how  large  an  amount  we  spend  annually  on  our  iron- 
clad Navy,  I  trust  I  may  claim  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House 
whilst  I  endeavour  to  state  the  case  as  briefly  as  possible.  When  I 
last  brought  this  subject  before  the  House  the  question  then  in  dispute 
was  whether  the  old  system  of  retaining  a  separate  class  for  navigating 
duties  should  be  continued,  or  whether  it  should  be  relegated  to 
the  main  executive  branch  and  a  general  knowledge  difi'used  through- 
out all  branches  of  the  service.  Since  then  I  am  happy  to  say  this 
point  has  practically  been  conceded,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  re-open 
it.  To  render  the  existing  state  of  things  intelligible  to  the  House 
I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  main- 
tained a  separate  branch,  and  I  ought  to  use  the  expression  a  separate 
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class  <if  offirtTs  for  niivi^iting  duties,  umk>r  the  general  idea  that  by 
this  inruiis  wo  obtaiutMl  int'n  with  far  greater  experience  as  pilots  aod 
navigators  than  wc  otherwise  couhl.     This  system  originated  many 
y«»ars  ago,  in  the  time  of  Henry   VIII.,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
ha VI'  sea  nursi***  for  our  captains,  and  was  resuscitated  at   the  begin- 
ning of  the  <»K1  French  War,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  exjjand 
our  Ht*el    very   largely  ;  we  then   brought  in  a  large  number  of  old 
trained  mates  and  merchant  ca]>tains  from  the  merchant  navy,  and 
as  they  hatl  not  lu>en  brought  up  trained  in  gunnery  and  the  disci- 
pline <»f  a  man-f»f-war  we  utilised  their  services  by  entrusting  them 
with   the   navigation   of   the   slnps.      These  officers  were    first-rate 
seam<*n,  and  in    most  cases  giNul   [»ilots,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
their  position,  which  was  subonlinate  to  the  executive  officers  of  the 
ship.     As  these   men  died  t>ut    tlie  Navy  had  got  so  accustomed  to 
lean  <»n  the  old   masters  that  instead  of  rearing  up  the  pick  of  our 
y<Mnig  lieutenants  to  take  their  place  we  unfortunately  allowed  the 
distinct   and   subordinate  class  to  exist,  and  we  entered  year  after 
year  a  mixed   set   of  lads,  many  of  whom   were  of  a  very   inferior 
stK'ial  status,  to  become  our  special  navigators,  without  any  selection 
or   spi'cial  t|iialilication.     Of  hit e  years  a  much  better  class  of  boys 
were  entered,  who,  as  they  grew  up,  felt   their  anomalous   and    sub- 
onlinate position  most  acutely.     The  genersd  result  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  pilotage  and   navigation  got  to  be  regartled  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  executive  class  kniked  down  upon  it  and  took  little 
or  no  heed  of  it;  whilst,  at   the  same   time,  the  s[)ecial   navigating 
class  grew  more  and   more  discontented.     At  last  matters  arrived   at 
such  a  i)oint  that  the   question  coidd  n(^  longer  be  disreganleil.     In 
18(15  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  after  carefully  considering  the   question 
with   tilt*  assistance  of  the  right   hon.  gentleman  the  niember  for 
J\»ntefnict  (Mr.  Childers),  determined  that  the  only  real  solution  of 
th*^  difficulty  was  gradually  to   let  the  old  class  die  out  and  to   rear 
up  officers  to  take  their  plac<.'  from  the  main  line.     Thus,  to  obtain 
selection  au'l  special  (jualification  whilst,  at  the  simie  time,  diffusing 
the    knowledge  through  all  ranks  of  the  service.     This  policy  was 
announced  by  Lord  dan'uce  Paget  in  June,  1865.     Unfortunately 
before  this  j)olicy  could  be  fully  carried  out  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
went   out  of  office   and  was  succeeded  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakiugton),  now  lx)rd  Hampton, 
who  at   once   jnoceedrd   to  reverse  this  policy  and  to  enter  again    a 
larirtMiuinbrr  of  navigating  cadets.      lam   told,  on  high   authority, 
that  this  reversal  of  policy  was  nt»t   so  much  dui^   to  any  very  strong 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  (piestion  as  it  was  to  the  ftict  that    the 
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right  hon.  gentleman  desired  to  bestow  his  patronage  on  a  consider- 
able number  of  lads  who  were  over  the  age  of  naval  cadets,  and  by 
this  means  they  were  got  into  the  service.  Whether  this  was  so  or 
not  must  remain  a  secret  in  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  the  fact 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  policy  was  reversed,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bolster  up  the  old  navigating  class.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Tyrone  (the  late  Mr.  Corry ),  who  succeeded 
Ix)rd  Hampton,  continued  in  the  same  course.  In  1870  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Pontefract,  on  becoming  First  I-iord, 
determined  that  amongst  the  many  reforms  he  would  carry  out,  the 
abolition  of  a  separate  class  for  navigating  duties  should  be  one  of 
them.  He  at  once  placed  the  entry  of  navigating  cadets  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  cadets.  The  enormous  amount  of  work 
which  was  then  thrust  upon  him,  and  his  subsequent  illness,  pre- 
vented further  steps  being  then  taken.  Although  ray  motion  was 
opposed  in  1872  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen),  I  am  hap]^y  to  say  that  within  one 
year  the  long-delayed  step  was  taken,  and  a  circular  was  issued  in 
August,  1873,  inviting  five  lieutenants  and  twenty  sub-lieutenants 
to  volunteer  for  navigating  duties ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  old  class  were  gradually  to  be  allowed  to  die  out. 
I  confess  that  when  the  present  Government  came  into  office  I  was 
nmch  afraid  that  they  might  again  take  a  retrograde  step.  I  am 
thankful,  however,  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  present 
First  Lord  has  been  able  to  withstand  all  inducements,  and  has  not 
only  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  but  has  taken  another 
step  in  a  similar  direction.  If  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  his 
intention  in  this  respect,  they  were  removed  by  the  announcement 
he  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  proposed  at  once  to  amalgamate 
the  navigating  midshipmen  with  the  executive  line.  Starting,  then, 
from  this  point,  let  us  see  whether  the  policy  is  being  carried  out  as 
vigorously  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  a  manner  likely  to  render  the 
new  system  a  success.  The  question  appears  to  divide  itself  into 
three  subjects — First :  Whether  the  alteration  which  has  been  made 
will  speedily  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  practical  navigation  and  pilotage 
amongst  our  captains  and  commanders,  and  enable  them  to  handle 
their  ships  with  greater  confidence  ?  Secondly :  Whether  the  officers 
being  trained  up  to  navigating  duties  in  the  executive  line,  to  assist 
the  captain,  have  facilities  given  them  to  enable  them  to  become  tho- 
roughly experienced  and  efficient  in  their  duties  ?  Thirdly:  Whether 
proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  existing  navigating  class,  and  to  effect  a  just  settlement  of  the 
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whole  question?     And   now  let   us   examine  the  first  -part  of  the 
subject. 

The  main  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  abolition  of  a  separate 
branch  undoubtedly  is  the  diffusion  of  a  greater  amount  of  practical 
navigation  and  pilotage  amongst  our  executive  oflScers  ;  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  our  captains  and  commanders  should 
obtain  this  knowledge  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  with 
this  view  I  and  many  others  have  always  urged  forward  this 
question,  and  we  are  therefore  most  anxious,  now  that  the  general 
system  is  agreed  to,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  this 
result.  The  grievances  of  the  navigating  class,  whilst  most  impor- 
tant, must  nevertheless  stand  second  to  the  primary  consideration. 
Captain  Washington,  a  late  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  stated 
these  views  very  clearly  in  an  able  memorandum  in  1862.  He  then 
said : — 

'  But  apart  from  rendering  justice  to  masters,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a  higher  motive  for  doing  away  with  the  class — namely, 
the  general  benefit  of  the  service,  by  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  a 
large  share  of  professional  knowledge,  reserved  apparently  for  one 
branch,  and  that  not  the  principal  executive  branch  of  the  service. 
The  master,  by  the  Admiralty  instrucjtions,  is  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  rigging,  and  expenditure  of  stores,  the  stowage  of  the 
holds,  the  charge  of  the  anchors  and  cables,  the  custody  of  chrono- 
meters and  compasses,  the  navigation  of  the  ship  on  the  ocean,  the 
pilotage  in  narrow  waters,  and  the  steering  and  conning  of  the  ship 
in  time  of  battle.  My  great  desire  would  be  to  see  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  skill  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties  absorbed  among  the  lieutenants,  commanders,  and  cap- 
tains, all  of  whom  would  become  more  efiicient  in  their  respective 
positions  by  the  addition  to  their  "professional  qualifications,  which 
would  be  the  sure  and  certain  result  of  abolishing  the  separate 
class.' 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  officers  in  command  of 
ships  who  are  good  navigators  and  pilots,  and  I  know  several  cap- 
tains, who,  although  they  may  have  neglected  this  duty  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  service,  have  found  the  responsibility  so  serious 
when  they  became  captains,  that  they  have  at  once  set  to  work  to 
render  themselves  thoroughly  competent.  It  is,  however,  only  too 
true  that  as  a  general  rule,  owing  to  the  severance  of  the  navigating 
duties  from  the  main  body  of  the  profession,  lieutenants,  after 
having  passed  at  the  college,  throw  their  books  aside  and  think  no 
more  of  astronomy,  or  the  theory  of  navigation — in  which,  in  many 
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cases,  they  have  passed  brilliant  examinations — knowing  very  well 
that  owing  to  there  being  a  distinct  class  for  these  duties  their 
knowledge  will  never  be  required.  The  result  is,  that  lieutenants 
become  commanders  and  commanders  become  captains  without,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  ever  having  taken  a  moderate  sized  ship  from 
one  port  to  another  by  themselves.  It  is  true  that  formal  observa- 
tion and  a  few  *  days'  work '  are  occasionally  required  in  some 
ships ;  but  there  is  no  reality  in  it ;  there  is  no  responsibility  about 
it.  I  remember,  in  1872,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
the  member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay),  in  replying  to  me,  stating 
that  it  was  new  to  him  that  captains  did  not  know  how  to  navigate 
and  pilot  their  vessels,  and  he  seemed  to  imply  that  I  had  very 
much  exaggerated  the  case.  Now,  Sir,  I  can  well  understand  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman's  feelings  in  the  matter.  He 
happened  himself  to  be  one  of  those  captains  who  took  an  interest 
in  this  part  of  that  duty,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  one  or  two 
ships  he  had  no  navigating  officer  on  board,  and  the  ships  were  navi- 
gated with  great  success.  He  was  well  known  in  the  service  to  be 
a  very  good  oflBcer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  most  matters  he  was 
thoroughly  competent.  To  show.  Sir,  however,  that  I  am  borne 
out  in  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  by  others,  I  will,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  read  a  letter  by  a  staflf-commander  of  con- 
siderable standing,  one  out  of  many  sent  to  me : — 

*  Speaking  us  a  navigating  officer,  and  feeling  acutely  the  injus- 
tice under  which  we  suffer,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  this  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  wrong  done  to  the  service  and  to  the 
country  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  under  which  the 
practiciil  knowledge  of  navigation  is  confined  to  a  mere  handful, 
when  the  whole  executive  class  is  only  waiting  for  proper  induce- 
ments to  qualify  for,  and  undertake,  this  first  and  most  important 
of  a  naval  officer's  duty.  ...  It  is  often  said,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  that  captains  can  and  do  navigate  their  own  shijis. 
I  have  had  nineteen  years'  experience  in  navigating  in  charge  of  all 
classes  of  ships  from  a  gunboat  to  the  largest  ironclads,  and  have 
served  under  nearly  a  score  of  captains,  and  this  is  my  experience  of 
their  knowledge  and  practice  of  navigation.  Of  the  whole  number 
only  one  took  astronomical  observations  with  any  regularity,  another 
did  so  occat^ionally ;  and  of  the  remainder,  I  never  saw  one  take  a 
sextant  in  hand,  whilst  as  to  deviation  and  variation  of  the  compass, 
&c.,  &c.,  such  things  were  merely  details  of  the  navigating  officer's 
duty  with  which  they  did  not  concern  themselves,  and  of  which 
they  mostly  knew  nothing ;  yet  the  majority  were  really  good  officers. 
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but  ]\:u[  simply  (Miid  no  attention  to  a  duty  which  the  service  had 
hnuight  th<*ni  up  to  think  would  l>e  done  for  them.  .  .  .  The  posi- 
tir>n  of  navigating  officers  is  ho  depressing  that  it  is  no  wonder 
i-xrcutive  officers  are  not  very  anxious  to  adopt  their  line,  and  the 
negltM-t  of  that  <luty  very  natuniUy  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the 
hanilliiig  •>f  tlie  sln']>  under  other  circumstances ;  so  that  I  have  seen 
ilx'  dianncl  Klet't  of  nine  ironclads  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
stafl'-eoMuiiaiiders  when  performing  steam  evolutions,  the  flagship 
and  oiu»  other  In'ing  tin*  only  ships  when*  the  captains  took  charge 
of  tlieir  own  ships.  ljjit<^ly  some  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  thicJ  respect  ;  but  still  the  chief  knowledge  and  practice  of 
handling  tht*  ship  li(\><  with  the  navig;iting  officer,  and  what  I  dread 
is  this  — that  in  case  of  an  engagement  between  two  fleets  a  high- 
spirited  captain  would  possibly  feel  himself  bound,  when  about  to 
ram  an  ♦•iirniv,  to  take  the  <lirection  of  the  helm  out  of  the  navi- 
gating  oth<**T's  hands  ;  when  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  three 
i-asrs  out  of  f«»ur  pnifieiencv  would  be  giving  way  to  inefficiency,  and 
failuri'  wouM  l>e  the  result.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
alH»lish  the  present  class  of  navigating  officers,  and  diffuse  their 
knowledge  throughout  the  executives;  but  do  us  justice  in  their 
abolition." 

I  think  no  one  ean  douy  that  this  letter  gives  a  very  decided 
opinion.  Tlie  nnme  <»f  the  writer  of  this  letter  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  to  any  hon.  member,  and  the  officer  has  given  me 
j)ermission  to  give  his  name  to  the  Admiralty  if  they  require  it,  or 
wish  to  test  thr  aeeuraey  of  his  statement.  He  is  a  distinguished 
and  able  officer,  and  speaks  with  considerable  authority.  Sir,  in  the 
present  day,  with  the  great  alterations  in  naval  warfare,  I  maintain 
it  is  incumbent  on  our  captains  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  depen- 
dent on  a  navigjiting  officer.  The  old  days  when  the  master  sailed 
and  conned  the  ship  into  action  are  past.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
time  when  rams  and  toq^edoes  will  be  the  deadly  weapons  of  the 
future,  and  when  the  captain  who  handles  his  mm  the  most  skil- 
fully must  win  the  day.  It  is  difficult  to  jucture  to  oneself  a  more 
un])leasant  position  for  a  cai)tain  to  be  placed  in  than  to  have  com- 
mas 1  of  ouv  of  our  great  ironclad  rams,  and  to  liave  to  leave  the 
liandling  of  liis  ship  to  another  officer.  Cjiptain  Noel,  in  his  prize 
<'ssav,  stntes  tlie  ncerssitv  of  cnreful  handling  of  a  ram  so  well  that 
I  feel  I  cannot  d.)  better  than  quote  his  words: — 

"  What  iron  neivrs,  what  eool-h(»aded  determination,  what  almost 
instinetive  guidance  will  be  required  to  steer  one  of  our  largest 
ironclads,  moving  at  tlie  rate  of  eight  or  ten  knots,  against  one  of 
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another  fleet  approaching  at  the  same  rate,  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  ramming  her  should  opportunity  offer!  There  will  be  no  prompt- 
ing, no  time  to  ask  advice,  no  opportunity  for  further  calculation 
than  the  eye  and  senses  can  command  at  the  moment ;  the  decision 
must  be  instantaneous,  and  immediately  carried  into  effect,  the  only 
encouragement  being  in  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy's  ship  is 
commanded  and  guided  by  a  man  undergoing  the  same  fearful  test, 
and  thjit  the  most  determined  man  of  the  two,  if  sufficiently  skilful, 
must  secure  his  object.' 

I  know  the  old  worn-out  argument  that  the  captain  has  so  much  Pilouiipe 
to  do  in  a  man-of-war  of  the  present  date,  that  she  is  such  a  com-  to  a  cap-  * 
plex  machine  that  it  is  imjx)ssible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  naviga-  ***"• 
tion  of  the  ship.  My  answer  is  simply  this — that  I  should  be  the 
last  to  desire  that  he  should  have  the  whole  of  the  detail  work  of 
navigation  and  piloting  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  that  he  must 
have  as  his  assistant  the  most  qualified  man  it  is  possible  to  obtain  ; 
but  I  maintain  it  is  one  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a  seaman  and 
a  captain  that  he  sliould  have  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
handling  of  his  vessel,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  navigation 
and  piloting,  so  as  when  necessary  to  take  charge  himself,  and  to 
liave  confidence  in  himself  as  he  has  in  every  other  of  his  duties. 
In  order  to  give  this  practical  knowledge  to  our  captains,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  must  take  additional  st^ps  to  those  now  in  force. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  that  until  our  new  system  has  had  time  to 
develop  itself  we  shall  remain  the  only  Navy  in  the  world  in  which 
pilotage,  navigation,  and  the  handling  of  his  vessel,  are  not  con- 
sidered the  most  essential  duties  of  every  captain.  In  Germany 
they  have  copied  every  other  institution,  but  they  have  taken  great 
care  to  make  all  their  captains  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  navigating 
their  ship.  By  the  system  inaugurated  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  you  have 
obtained  four  lieutenants  and  twenty-rthree  sub-lieutenants  who 
have  qualified  ;  and  assuming  that  the  Admiralty  select  annually 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  for  these  navigating  duties,  you  will  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  have  several  of  your  captains  officers  who 
have  been  navigating  officers,  and  you  will  gradually  arrive  at  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  your  ciiptains  being  experienced  navigators. 
Hut,  Sir,  I  apprehend  we  oannot  wait  fifteen  years,  Jind  the  problem 
seems  to  be  what  steps  can  you  take  to  infuse  an  immediate 
acquaintance  with  these  duties  ?  With  the  certainty  that  rams  will  be 
vory  largely  used  in  any  great  naval  war,  the  handling  of  our  ships 
will  form  a  most  imj)ortant  jMirt  of  the  chances  of  success.     I  fear 
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that  nnloss  somo  great  alteration  in  made,  80ine  fearful  catastrophe 
will  one  day  occur,  and  with  ironclads  costing  over  500,0002.  the 
Admiralty  incur  a  fearful  resiwnsibility  if  they  allow  the  present 
want  of  practice  to  continue.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  Captain 
Washington  warned  the  Admimlty  of  the  danger  they  woald  be 
placed  in,  and  yet  no  change  had  been  made.  His  remarkable 
words,  rt'ad  now,  after  this  la])se  of  time,  are  curiously  prophetic: — 

*•  It  is  not  imi^ssihle  that  the  introduction  of  armour-plated  ships 
and  steam  rams  may  have  an  impc)rtjmt  bearing  on  this  question. 
Tf  a  steam  ram  were  about  to  give  her  stem  to  an  o{>ponent,  is  it 
C(^nceivable  that  th(»  captain  of  the  ram  should  delegate  his  authority 
to  a  master  at  that  critical  moment  ?  Would  he  not  rather,  at  all 
hazards,  be  liound  to  take  the  resi^onsibility  on  himself?  If  this  be 
so,  should  he  not  have  a  training  for  handling  and  steering  his  ship 
promptly  under  any  emergency?  Would  he  not  feel  far  more 
confid(mc(?  in  himself  had  he  jjassed  through  the  grades  of  navigating 
officer,  and  had  for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  steering  and 
conning  of  the  shi])?  Very  recent  events  jKjint  to  tliis  mode  of 
warfare  as  likely  to  i)lay  a  ju'ominent  part  in  any  future  naval  action; 
and  would  it  be  wise,  then,  to  wait  until  the  time  of  need  before 
training  our  younger  executive  officers  to  acquire  that  self-reliance 
and  contidence  which  can  only  be  gained  by  continual  practice  ? ' 

The  remedy  I  would  venture  to  suggest  for  this  state  of  things 
a]>j^ears  to  me  very  simple.  I'ou  have  torpedo  schools,  you  have 
gunnery  schools ;  why  not  at  once  institute  a  school  for  practical 
navigation  and  pilotage  and  allow  your  officers  to  go  through  a 
course  ?  It  is  no  abstruse  science,  but  one  easily  learnt — only 
reijuiring  practice.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
your  captains  and  commanders  to  go  through  it  voluntarily.  We 
have  thirty- nine  ca]>tains  who  have  not  yet  been  apj>ointed  to  a  ship 
since  their  promotion,  and  unfortunately  it  is  still  four  and  a-half 
years  before  a  man  obtains  a  command.  It  is  the  greatest  blot  in 
the  profession  that  this  should  be  so.  Officers  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  ])rofcssion,  are  condemned  to  hopeless 
inactivily  for  four  long  years  on  a  miserable  pittance  called  half-])ay. 
In  the>e  davr,  when  ev<on  one  vear  makes  a  vast  difference  in  our 
knowledge  of  naval  architecture  and  science  of  naval  warfare,  it  is 
suicidal  to  keep  the  oftict^rs-  so  nuicli  depends  upon  rusting — in  some 
inland  villai^e.  Surely  every  <'ndeavour  and  every  inducement  ought 
to  he  lield  out  to  tliem,  nut  only  to  keep  u]>  their  knowledge,  but  to 
increase  tlieir  attainments.  If  you  cannot  give  them  ships,  attach 
them    to    dockyards,   to    committees,   give    them    the    opjK)rt unity 
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of  studying  at  college  and  in  the  various  schools.  If  you  were  to 
oifer  full-pay  and  harbour-service  time  to  officers  passing  a  certain 
standard  for,  say,  six  months'  course,  you  would  have  nearly  all  the 
captains  coming  forward ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  you  were  to 
make  it  generally  known  that  a  good  examination  would  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  command,  all  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  you  would 
soon  have  captains  possessing  thorough  confidence  in  themselves  as 
practical  navigators.  In  creating  a  school  such  as  I  have  suggested, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  steamers  attached  for 
practical  pilotage  in  the  Channel.  To  carry  out  the  same  object  in 
other  grades,  I  would  also  suggest  that  no  lieutenant  should  be 
promoted  to  commander  until  he  had  passed  through  this  practical 
coiu^e.  As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  whether  the 
young  lieutenants  and  sub«lieutenant«  who  are  being  trained  to 
navigating  duties  have  facilities  given  them  to  enable  them  to 
become  thoroughly  experienced  and  efficient,  I  have  not  much  to 
say.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  inquiries,  those  who  have  come 
forward  and  been  selected  are  likely  to  prove  valuable  officers,  The 
same  suggestion  which  I  have  made  as  regards  captains,  I  would  also 
apply  to  these  officers,  and  that  they  should  obtain  their  knowledge 
of  pilotage  from  actual  experience  in  the  Channel,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  obtain  their  practical  knowledge  after  they  have  passed.  It  a  stonmer 
is  another  proof  how  little  is  thought  of  pilotage  and  navigation,  that  Employed 
although  a  strong  recommendation  was  made,  as  long  ago  as  1862,  ^*"^™*^ 
by  the  committee  which  sat  on  the  subject,  that  steamers  should  be  i^otage. 
set  apart  to  teach  officers  training  for  pilotage  duties  the  practical 
part  of  their  duties,  no  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  carry  it 
out.     The  report  states  : — 

*  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pilotage  of  the  Chajinel  and  of  the 
coasts  of  the  British  Isles  is  at  all  times  desirable,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  war  might  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  country.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  at  least  one  vessel  should  be  appropriate  for  this 
service,  and  that  before  staff-lieutenants  are  confirmed  in  that  rank 
they  should  serve  not  less  than  three  months  in  that  or  some  other 
vessel  in  the  Channel  and  around  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 

It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  navigating  officers  pass  their  ex- 
amination in  pilotage  at  the  Admiralty  without  any  such  assistance, 
and  t4ike  charge  of  navigating  and  pilot  duties  without  having  had 
any  experience  of  the  different  harbours.  There  are  many  plans,  in 
addition  to  this,  which  might  be  thought  of.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  revenue  cruisers  round  our  coasts,  which  might  all  be 
commanded  by  lieutenants,  and  four  or  five  sub-lieutenants  attached 
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tri  f*acli.  .so  :\<  tn  arqiiire  an  intim«ite  an|uaintance  with  our  varioni 
harbour*.  Then,  Sir,  why  shoulil  not  our  young  officers  attach 
themselves  to  jiilot  boat.s  to  aci^uire  exi>erience?  If  some  such  steps 
arf  taken,  I  hav»*  ewrv  confidence  that  the  lieutenants  and  sub- 
lieutenants  n*»w  coming  forward  will  prove  experienced  pilots  and 
able  navisjators.  The  Admiralty  havt*  the  pick  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession, and  oiiirht  therefore  to  have  no  difficulty  in  rearing  up  well- 
qualifi«*d  ortirers. 
Thenur-  Th**n?  is  one  school  for  our  oflicvrs  in  these  duties  and  also  in 

t4^'nirr  seamanship  which  I  fear  has  been  much  neglected,  I  mean  the 
incf*A;Jl.  survi-yint^  >ch«N»l.  It  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  a  very  few  years 
to  see  hoM  manv  f»rticers  of  the  main  executive  branch  were  em- 
]>loyed  on  surveying  service  in  comjiarison  to  the  number  now. 
1  believe  every  naval  officer  will  agree  with  me  that  the  sur- 
veying servici'  ought  to  be  well  kejit  u[» ;  not  only  for  the  great 
national  advantages  we  derive  from  careful  surveys,  enabling  our 
merchant  tti^rts  to  be  safely  guided  in  difficult  channels,  but  from 
th<*  >plendid  school  it  which  affordB  for  training  our  surveyors,  navi- 
gators, and  pilots.  In  time  of  war  when  buoys  are  taken  up,  and 
charts  of  little  use,  the  men  who  have  l)een  trained  in  distant  surveys 
are  invaluable.  It  is  these  men  who,  in  all  our  wars,  have  conducted 
our  fleet  in  safety  in  difficult  channels,  and  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
natural  jMnver  of  smelling  out  ro<*ks  and  shoals.  I  regret  to  find 
that  the  numlxT  of  our  boiia-jide  surveyors  has  of  late  years  much 
dwindled  down.  There  were — captains  and  commanders — in  1849, 
2H;  in  lHo5,  24;  in  1865,  18;  in  1876,  only  4.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  sevtTJil  lieutenants  have  lately  l>een  brought  into  this 
.service,  and  will  eventually  become  htiud-jide  surveyors.  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  surveying  requirements  in  one  respect  are  not  so 
great  as  they  used  to  be,  owing  to  several  foreign  nations  having 
come  forward  to  take  their  share  in  the  work  ;  but,  as  a  school  for 
the  Xavy,  the  recpiirements  are  even  greater  than  ever.  In  1849 
we  had  12  surveying  ships  in  commission;  in  1875  we  had  only 
thn»e,  sliowing  a  gn^it  reduction. 
Navi^ratiii;?  hi  addition  to  these  modes  of  training  our  officers,  the  Admi- 

HhouHpvc  r.ilty  ought  to  (Miforc(»  the  suggestion  made,  I  think,  by  Admiral 
in'*naviff«^^^  Uvder,  that  as  the  gunnery  lieutenants  instruct  officers  in  gunnery, 
*'^"-  so  the    navigating  otVicers    should   instruct  thcFU  in    practical    sur- 

veying, navigation,  pilotage,  and  inete(^>rology,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  make  useful  surveys  of  reefs,  running  surveys  of  coiist  lines  and 
harbours;  tliat  in  every  shij),  unless  good  reason  could  be  sliown 
to  tlie  ct)ntrary,  a  survr\v  for  exercise  and  experience  should  always 
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be  on  hand  in  every  ship.  By  these  means  you  would  very  soon 
diflfuse  a  general  knowledge,  and  you  would  raise  these  iun)ortant 
duties  to  the  primary  position  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  mind  of 
every  seaman. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  portion  of  my  subject — namely,  GrieyancM 
the  grievances  of  navigating  officers.  Although  I  treat  this  last,  it  gating* 
is  a  most  important  matter  and  cannot  be  neglected.  Your  navi-  *>*<*'•• 
gating  officers  have  for  years  been  in  a  most  anomalous  and  sub- 
ordinate position,  galling  to  every  man  of  any  spirit,  and  in  many 
cases  almost  unbearable.  They  have,  notwithstanding  this,  done 
their  work  very  well,  and  I  apprehend  that  now  you  are  altering 
the  whole  system  you  must  meet  their  just  complaints,  and  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  difficult  question,  and  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset  stated 
before  the  Committee  of  1862,  great  care  must  be  taken. that  in 
trying  to  do  justice  to  the  navigating  class  you  do  not  do  in- 
justice to  the  main  executive  line.  But  it  is  much  easier  to 
deal  with  this  class  of  officers  now  than  it  ever  was,  the  numbers 
having  been  very  greatly  reduced  since  1865.  In  that  year  there 
were  696  navigating  officers  of  all  ranks;  in  1875  there  are  only 
367,  and  the  number  will  soon  be  further  reduced,  as  the  First  l^ord 
of  the  Admiralty  has  signified  his  intention  of  amalgamating  the 
navigating  midshipmen  with  the  main  line.  Year  after  year 
promises  of  special  promotion  have  been  made,  but  with  one  or  two 
rare  exceptions  they  have  never  been  carried  out.  Only  so  late  as 
1870  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Childers)  made  a  regulation  that 
the  Admiralty  might  promote  three  in  each  year,  but  instead  of  uj) 
to  this  time  eighteen  having  been  promoted,  only  one  has  received 
the  benefit  of  the  regulation.  A  few  years  ago  you  gave  them 
relative  rank  according  to  their  seniority  with  their  brother  officers 
in  the  main  line,  but  prevented  it  taking  effect  on  board  ship,  so 
that  a  staff- commander  with  twenty  years'  service  is  junior  to  the 
lieutenant  of  a  day's  standing.  In  cases  where  sUiif-commanders 
have  command  of  store  ships  it  is  most  irritating  to  find  themselves 
placed  under  a  junior  lieutenant  in  command  of  a  gunboat.  On  the 
other  hand,  officers  in  the  main  line  say  that  is  perfectly  true,  but 
they  have  not  been  brought  uj)  to  a  knowledge  of  discipline  and 
guiuiory,  and  why  should  they  interfere  with  us?  Giving  every 
allowance  to  this  argument,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  time  seems 
to  have  come  when,  with  a  class  gradually  dying  out,  and  with  a 
new  race  of  officers  training  u])  for  navigating  duties,  you  must  take 
a  somewhat  determined  step,  and  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the 
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constant  irritation  and  discontent  which  one  so  constantly  hears  of. 
I  would,  with  all  due  deference,  solve  the  questions  of  retirement, 
pay,  and  widows'  pensions  by  at  once  placing  them  on  a  similar 
footing  as  the  main  line.     With  respect  to  the  question  of  rank,  I 
would  withdraw  the  stipulation  which  prevents  their  holding  relative 
rank  on  board  ship;  but  I  would  make  this  proviso — that  in  no  case 
should  the  navigating  officer  (if  of  the  separate  class)  take  seniority 
over  the  commanding  officer,  giving  him,  if  necessary,  brevet  rank. 
If,  therefore,  in  a  large  ship,  the  commander  and  captain  were  both 
away,  the  first  lieutenant  would  be  acting  commander,  and  senior  to 
the  staflf-commander.     By  this  means  all  difficulty  as  to  the  position 
of  navigating  officers  would  be  removed,  and,  I  believe,  the  main 
executive  line  would  have  no  objection  to  the  relative  mnk  holding 
good  when  it  was  once  made  clear  that  the  navigating  officers  would 
not  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  ship.     It  is  quit«  evident 
that  some  such  plan  must  be  adopted ;  for  if  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  oarries  out  his  proposal  of  amalgamating  the  navigating 
midshipmen,   ypu    will,    under    present    arrangements,   have    this 
peculiar  result — that  the  navigating  midshipman  amalgamated  with 
thje  maixi  line  may,  in  three  or  four  years,  become  a  lieut-enant,  and 
then  be  senior  to  the  staff-commander  who  had  served  all  his  life  in 
the  navigating  class,  and  has  put  up  during  many  years  with   his 
subordinate  position.     As  the  lieutenant*  and  sub-lieutenants  now 
being  trained  take  the  duties  of  navigating  officers,  all  question  of 
rank   will   subside,  as   these   officers  will    be   kept  well   versed  in 
gunnery  knowledge  and  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war.     The  old 
class  must  now  gradually  die  out,  and  I  do  sincerely  trust  the  First 
I^rd  will  take  this  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  doing  a  long- 
deferred  measure  of  justice  to  a  body  of  men  well  deserving  the 
thanks  of  their  country.     I  will  not  detain  the  House  any  longer, 
and  I  thank  them  very  much  for  the  kind  manner  in  which    they 
have  heard  me.     I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  amendment  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  as  he 
appears  to  concur  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  increased  means  of 
instruction,  and  ought  therefore  to  agree  with  my  motion.      If,  how- 
ever, he  conceals  a  wicked  desire  to  bring  back  the  old  system  of  a 
separate  class  for  navigating  duties  he  may  rest  assured    that    it  is 
already  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  no  First  Lord  dare   incur  the 
responsibility  of  what   could  not  fail   to   prove  a  most  disastrous 
jKjlicy.     The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  his  resolution. 
The  Com-  Mr.    Brassey    said,  on   a   fonner   occasion  he  had    seconded  a 

motion    by   his   hon.    friend    the    member    for    the    Montgomery 
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Boroughs  for  the  abolition  of  a  se{>arate  class  of  officers  for  the 
navigating  duties  in  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Although  that  motion 
was  opposed  at  the  time  by  the  First  I/ord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
following  year  it  was  announced  that  the  Government  had  recon- 
sidered the  subject.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Admiralty  were 
wise  in  their  final  decision.  It  could  not  be  consistent  that  an 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  a  command,  unless  he  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  navigation  and  pilotage.  The  perpetuation 
of  the  old  arrangement  for  the  navigating  duties  of  the  fleet  must 
tend  inevitably  to  make  executive  officers  indifferent  to  their 
nautical  work ;  and  if,  as  lieutenants,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
neglecting  navigation,  when  they  came  to  occupy  more  responsible 
l)Ositions,  in  command  of  ships,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  finding 
themselves,  at  a  critical  moment,  mainly  dependent  on  the  judgment 
of  a  subordinate.  When  contending  against  a  gale,  on  a  lee  shore, 
or  in  battle,  when  all  might  depend  on  giving  or  avoiding  the  blow 
of  a  ram,  how  could  an  officer,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  steering  or  navigation,  be  regarded  as  competent  to  command? 

Again,  as  regards  the  pilotage  of  a  ship  in  narrow  waters,  CapUin 
Captain  Washington  asserts  that  the  recent  losses,  to  which  in  his  ton. 
memorandum  he  referred,  pointed  to  a  want  of  efficiency  in  the  masters 
in  that  respect.  '  And,  indeed,'  he  asks,  *  how  should  they  be  good 
pilots  ?  They  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Channel  pilotage.  They  cram  from  an  epitome.  What  pilotage 
they  know,  then,  must  be  learnt  after  they  take  charge  as  master,  or 
second-master,  of  a  sloop,  and  so  far  at  the  risk  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship,  although  the  master's  commission  is  as  master  and  pilot.' 

The  last  point  to  which  Captain  Washington  refers  is  the  duty  of 
the  master  in  steering  and  conning  a  line-of-battle  ship  or  heavy 
frigate  in  the  day  of  battle.  *  Good  judgment,'  he  says,  *  united  with 
the  requisite  professional  knowledge,  is,  after  all,  the  most  valuable 
qualification  that  an  officer  should  possess,  when  placed  in  this 
responsible  position ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  rare  quality 
should  be  confined  to  the  master  class. 

*  Apart,'  he  observes,  *  from  rendering  justice  to  masters,  it 
a[)poar8  to  me  that  there  is  a  higher  motive  for  doing  away  with  the 
class,  namely,  the  general  benefit  of  the  service,  by  breaking  up  the 
monoix)ly  of  a  large  share  of  professional  knowledge,  reserved  appa- 
rently for  one  branch,  and  that  not  the  principal  executive  branch 
of  the  service. 

*  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  of  entrusting  the 
pilotage  and  navigation  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  to  a  single  class,  as 
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^  masters,  must  have  a  tendency  to  beget  indifference  or  inattention 

to  those  particular  duties  in  the  lieutenants  and  other  officers  of  the 
main  executive  branch.' 

Captain  Washington,  in  another  portion  of  his  able  memorandum, 
contests  the  assumption,  so  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
masters  are  more  comj^etent  as  navigators  than  officers  selected  from 
the  general  ranks  of  the  service.  *  It  is  well  known,'  he  says,  *  to 
those  who  have  inquired  into  it,  and  to  no  one  better  than  their  own 
brother-officers,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  seniors  and  some  few 
picked  men,  there  are  on  this  head  strong  symptoms  of  deterioration, 
possibly,  from  circumstances  in  some  degree  beyond  their  own  control, 
and  the  number  of  ships  that  have  been  on  shore  on  the  African, 
and  China,  and  West  Indian  stations  goes  far  to  confirm  the  fact.' 

The  enumeration  of  losses,  contained  in  Captain  Washington's 
memorandum,  is  long.     Unhappily,  in  very  recent  times  it  could  be 
considerably  extended. 
Executiye  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  duties  of  a  navigating  officer  were 

well  quali-   too  difficult  for  an  intelligent  officer,  belonging  to  the  general  line 
study  of  *    ^f  ^^^    service.     The   practice   of  navigation   was   so  simple,  that 
pilotage.      nothing  more  was  required  than  accuracy  in  elementary  arithmetic. 
Pilotage  required  more  experience ;  but  it  was  experience  of  a  kind 
which  every  naval  officer  ought  to  possess.     Nerve  and  quickness  of 
eye  were  necessary  to  carry  a  vessel  through  a  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel,  between  rocks  and  shoals — but  these  were  just  the  qualities 
which  would  enable  an  officer  to  select   a   happy  opportunity  for 
giving  the   stem  to  an  enemy.     He  had  already  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  abolish  the  navigating 
class.     As,  however,  there  Were  to  be  no  more  navigating  officers,  it 
was  necessary  that  executive  officers  should  be  encouraged  to  qualify 
themselves  for  navigating  duties.     For  this  purpose  adequate  induce- 
ments should  be  held  out,  and  officers  sliould  be  made  to  believe 
that  proficiency  in  navigation  would  be  as  highly  appreciated  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  would  be  as  sure  a  road  to  promotion,  as  knowledge 
of  gunnery.     Once   let   this   conviction    be    established    generally 
throughout  the  profession,  and  there  would  he  no  lack  of  captains, 
commanders,   and   lieutenants,   ready   to   avail   themselves    of  any 
opportunity  which    might   be  accorded   to   them,  of  acquiring  the 
requisite  amount  of  practical  knowledge.     For  this  purpose,  a  special 
course  of  instruction  in  the  pilotage  of  our  own  coasts  might  be 
established,  on  the  same  footing  sa  the  torpedo  school,  which  had 
aheady  proved  so  valuable  to  the  Navy.     In  addition  to  the  school 
of  pilotage,  surveys  might  be  prosecuted  with  increased  energy. 
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In  au  able  lecture,  Captain  Hull,  the  Keeper  of  the  Charts  at  tlie  Instruction  ^ 
Admiralty,  recently  called  attention  to  the  great  extent  of  coast  of  surveys, 
which  was  as  yet  unsurveyed.  Even  seas  which  were  constantly 
resorted  to  by  traders,  were  imperfectly  known.  He  might  mention 
particularly  the  River  Plate,  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  the 
l^acitic,  Java,  and  Red  Seas.  Surveys  offered  an  admirable  school 
for  naval  officers.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Navy 
had  spent  several  years  in  surveying  ships.  His  practical  knowledge 
of  pilotage  was  of  signal  service  to  Lord  Nelson,  It  had  been  stated 
by  Sir  R.  Collinson  that  the  battle  of  the  Nile  would  not  have  been 
fought  at  the  hour  it  was,  if  Nelson  had  not  himself  been  a  pilot. 
At  Copenhagen,  soundings  were  taken  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  Ix)rd  Nelson,  and  by  that  means  his  ships  were  enabled 
to  take  up  positions  within  close  range  of  the  Danish  batteries. 
Surveying  was  now  taught  at  Greenwich ;  but  not  much  could  be 
done  at  a  college  in  a  subject  so  essentially  practical.  The  teaching 
of  the  College  would  be  thrown  away,  unless  followed  up  afloat.  A 
surveying  sliip  could  be  kept  in  commission,  according  to  Captain 
Hull,  for  lAfiOOl.  a-year;  and  a  larger  sum  was  often  wasted  in 
doubtful  experiments  in  shipbuilding.  He  begged  to  second  the 
motion  of  his  lion,  friend. 
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NAVAL  CADETS.  -RESOLUTION. 
June  13,  1871. 


Cadets 
As^  of 
entry. 


Admiral 
Fanshawc. 


Mr.  Rrassey  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  a  Coninittee  on 
the  Education  of  Naval  Officers,  recently  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  to  move  : — 

*That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
(/ommittee  api>ointed  by  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  training  of  Naval 
CiidetH.' 

He  sjiid  the  House  had  been  engaged  last  week  in  a  discussion 
with  reference  to  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  and  he  would  venture 
to  hope  that  the  motion  which  stood  in  his  name,  referring  to  the 
education  of  our  naval  officers,  might  be  regarded  as  Iiaving  some 
iilterest  in  connection  with  the  same  subject.     If  it  was  necessary 
to  create  reserves  of  seanu^n,  we  must   have  officers  to  command 
them   on   active    service.     During   the    last   twenty  years    all   the 
circumstances  of  sefi  life  in  the  Navy  had  changed,  through  the 
application  of  steam  as  a  motive  ix»wer  to  vessels  of  war.     Naval 
gunnery   had   become    more    complicated.     The   science   of  naval 
architecture  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution.     Again,  the  ad- 
vance in  the  standard  of  education  made  it  necessary  that  the  Navy, 
as  a  great  national  service,   should  participate  in  the  general  pro- 
gress, in  order  to  hold  its  own  with  other  professions.     The  circum- 
stances to  whicli  he  had  alluded  seemed  to  i>oint  to  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  the  admission  of  naval  cadets  into  the  service ;  and  he 
suggested  that  the  age  of  sixteen  was  not  too  advanced. 

An  extension  of  the  age  of  admission  would  enable  the  cadet  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  a  public  school  education.  The 
following  remarks  were  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  Admiral  Fimshawc 
on  the  entry  and  education  of  naval  officers  : — 

'No  person  is  more  fit  to  enter  the  naval  profession  than  a 
public-school  boy  of  sixteen,  of  good  health  and  abilities.  He  is  oj 
an  age  to  form  a  rational  choice  of  the  profession  he  would  adopt 
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He  has  passed  a  sufficient  number  of  years  as  a  schoolboy,  private 
and  public,  to  possess  in  some  degree  those  advantages  which  we 
attribute  to  English  school-life  in  the  foundation  of  the  English 
gentleman's  character.  He  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  classics  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  their  historical  lessons,  and  to  encourage 
him  to  revert  to  them  at  any  future  time,  should  his  tastes  lead 
him  in  that  direction. 

'  I  should  altogether  abolish  the  gun-room  mess,  and  also  the 
Naval  Instructor  class.  The  officer  of  eighteen  should  at  once  join 
the  ward-room  mess,  where  he  would  associate  with  all  the  principal 
officers  in  the  ship,  from  the  second  in  command  to  those  of  his  own 
rank.' 

In  tlie  evidence  given  before  the  Naval   Commission  of  1850  SirW. 
Admiral  Mends  gave  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  such  training ;  n.^^- 
and  Captain  Harris,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  *  St%  Vincent,'  H»rrit, 
the  princijKil  tniining-ship  for  boys  at  Portsmouth,  had  stated  that 
the  age  of  sevfuituen  was  the  best  .ige  at  which  to  admit  lads  into 
the  Navy  to  be  trained  as  men-of-war's  men. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Naval  Essays  of  1878  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Admiral  Hamilton  said : — 

'Then   comes  the  question  as  to  the  ace  of  the  entry  and  the  Admlwl 

^  ,    °  "^  Hamilton. 

training  of  officers  and  men.  And  on  that  jx)int  I  think  Captain 
Noel's  paper  is  very  good  indeed.  I  have  had  opi)ortunities  of  com- 
luring  boys  from  the  training-ships  at  Portland,  Plymouth,  and 
Falmouth,  entered  at  the  early  ag^,  with  boys  entered  in  the 
Coastguard  ship  In^tween  16^  or  18  years  of  age,  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  system  as  the  younger  boys  in  training-ships, 
(hi  one  occasion  going  on  board  I  saw  some  boys  on  the  gangway 
who  drilled  so  admirably  that  I  asked  the  officer  which  of  the 
tmining-ships  they  came  from  (we  then  had  lx)y8  from  *  Boscawen,' 
*  Implacable,'  *  Inif)regnable,'  and  *  Ganges,'  on  board,  besides  the 
older  Ixns)  :  he  siiid  (to  my  suri)rise),  *  They  are  our  own  first-class 
boys  that  we  have  raised,  they  have  been  about  three  months  in  the 
ship.'  Those  boys  were  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  older  than  the 
boys  coming  from  the  training-ships.  The  captains  of  the  seargoing 
ships  to  whom  these  boys  were  sent  were  ordered  to  report  upon 
thom,  and  the  report  wjis  that  these  older  boys,  although  they  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  training-ships,  were  superior  to  the 
younger  boys.  Their  instructor  from  the  training-ships  also  con- 
sidered them  more  attentive  and  zealous.     This  1  think  will  raise 
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Adiiiirnl 
Ky<ler. 


romnils- 
Hion  on 
iiiiliurv 
educatiun. 


Sir  Charles 
Napier. 


('ommittec 
on  eilura- 
t  ion  of 
nnval 
oflicei.««i 


Foreij^n 

UhVie:}. 


the  question  whether  it  will  not  be  better  to  enter  naval  cadets  at 
fifteen  rather  than  at  thirteen.* 

Adniinil  Kyder  eoneiirred  in  thirt  opinion  :— 
*  Then  as  to  the  entry  and  training  of  officers  and  men.  This  is 
a  very  large  ^puvstion.  Someone  siK»ke  just  now  of  the  age  for 
enterhig  yoiing  offict»rs.  1  agree  with  Adniinil  Hamilton  that,  pro- 
vidt.'d  we  drew  our  suj)ply  from  the  best  public  schools  at,  say  four- 
teen, the  age  for  joining  sea-going  ships  might  with  projjer  pre- 
cautions he  advaneed.' 

lie  might  ad<l  that  the  Commission  on  Military  Education  had 
recently  rei)oiied  that  seventeen  was  the  age  at  which  professional 
ajititude  was  most  readily  acMpiired.  If  the  agility  aloft  and  the 
seanianlike  (jujilities  required  in  the  blue-jackets  of  the  Navy  could 
be  bt»st  aecjuired  by  lads  entering  the  service  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
that  age  would  not  be  too  advanced  for  the  admission  of  young 
men  who  were  to  be  educated  as  naval  officers. 

Ky  tht»  present  system  midshipmen  were  exj^ected  to  do  duty  as 
officers  l)efore  their  education  was  complete.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
IK»inted  out  to  the  Commission  of  1859  that,  under  the  existing 
system  it  was  oftc^n  necessary  to  send  away  a  very  young  officer  in 
charge  of  a  i)oat,  manned  by  seamen  much  more  experienced  than 
himself;  and  this  lu?  had  always  felt  to  be  an  objection,  as  it  often 
h*<l  to  the  young  officer  finding  fault  with  the  men,  and  led  to 
punislnnents,  which  were  very  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

The  recent  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Officers  had  reported 
that  there  was  a  general  inconiiwitibility  between  the  j^wsitions  of 
an  officer  and  a  schoolboy,  which  were  attempt^^d  to  be  combined 
by  our  pre.s(mt  system.  This  double  duty  made  the  progress  of  the 
naval  cadet  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  duties  as  midshipmen 
prevented  th(*m  from  giving  up  the  necessary  time  to  general  and 
professional  instruction.  In  the  Channed  Fleet,  as  it  was  shown  by 
a  recent  return,  the  maximum  instruction  to  cadets  was  eight  hours, 
and  the  mininuim  two  hours  a  week.  With  such  limited  opi>or- 
t unities  of  study,  it  was  imjwssible  for  a  boy  to  obtain  much  instruc- 
tion on  board  ship. 

While  in  favour  of  admitting  cadets  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
cadets  slioiild  still  be  adiuissihle  at  the  ai((\s  fixed  by  the  existing 
regulations.  In  foreign  navies  the  age  of  adniissi^m  was  fixed  at  a 
nuich  more  advanced  ag<^  In  the  United  States  Navy  the  age  was 
from  fourteen  to  eightcijn  years  ;  in  the  French,  it  was  from  four- 
teen  to   seventeen   years;  in  the    Kussian  it   was   from    fifteen   to 
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eighteen  years  ;  while  in  our  own  service,  under  the  existing  regula- 
tions, the  age  was  from  twelve  to  thirteen. 

The  majority  of  our  own  officers,  and  many  officers  in  foreign  Comte  de 
njvvies,  are  in  favour  of  commencing  the  training  for  the  sea  at  an  "*•  ^^ 
early  age.  An  instance  in  point  may  be  inteq)olated  here.  In  a 
speech  delivered  in  1877  at  the  meeting  of  the  Soci^te  des  Etudes 
Maritimes  et  Coloniales,  Vice-Admiral  the  Comt^  de  Gueydon  ex» 
pressed  in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  more  advanced  age  of 
entry  for  naval  cadets : — 

'  Dans  un  autre  ordre  de  faits,  c'est  encore  la  m^connaissanoe  de 
notre  organisme  qui  nous  entraine  a  adopter,  pour  I'admission  a 
TEcole  navale,  une  limite  d'age  de  deux  ou  trois  ans  sup^rieure  4 
celle  fixee  ix)ur  I'entree  a  I'Ecole  des  mousses ;  et  m^me,  a  ouvrir 
I'acces  du  corps  des  officiers  de  vaisseau  a  des  el6ves  sortant  de 
I'Ecole  poljrtechnique  dont  la  constitution  physique  a  cesse  d'etre 
assez  flexible  pour  etre  fa9onnee  a  la  rude  exist€nce  de  la  vie  du 
marin. 

*  Pour  n'eprouver  aucun  malaise  quand  la  mer  est  agitee ;  j)oujr 
resist er,  sans  defaillance,  a  des  fatigues,  a  des  privations  incessant^s  ; 
lK)ur  conserver,  en  un  mot,  la  plenitude  de  ses  faculties  dans  toutes 
les  circonstances  critiques  de  la  navigjition,  il  faut  (qu'on  porte 
I'epaulette  ou  non)  avoir  pratique  la  mer  d^s  la  plus  tendre  jeunesse. 

'  Ainsi  pensions-nous  aux  epoques  les  plus  glorieuses  de  notre 
histoire ;  ainsi  pensent  toujours  les  Anglais  et  les  Americains. 

*  A  leurs  yeux,  la  mer  n'est  pas  plus  douce  pour  les  officiers  que 
pour  les  matelots. 

'  On  aurait  de  la  peine  a  leur  persuader  que  les  chefs  ne  peuvent 
pas  posseder,  au  meme  dogre  que  leurs  subordonnes,  les  qualit^s 
essent idles  de  Thomme  de  men' 

Returning  to  the  education  of  English  cadets,  the  preliminary  Conneof 
course  of  instruction  was  carried  on  in  the  *  Britannia'  for  two  JadeL 
years,  with  one  year's  training  in  a  seargoing  training-ship.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  midshipman  began  to  do  duty  as  a  young 
officer.  The  Committee  had  reviewed  the  whole  subject  very  care- 
fully, and  recommended  that  the  period  of  special  training  in  the 
stationary  ship  should  be  extended  by  one  year,  giving  three 
years'  special  training  in  the  stationary  ship,  to  be  followed  by  a 
yefir  at  sea  in  a  sea-going  training-ship.  Assuming  that  no  change 
could  be  made  in  the  age  of  admission,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  were  wise  iind  judicious  ;  but  he  regretted  that  they  had 
not  seen  fit  to  recommend  boys  should  be  entered  at  more  advanced 
age. 
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Modern  With  regard  to  the  general  course  of  education,  it  seemed  to  be 

limited  too  exclusively  to  mathematical  subjects,  to  the  neglect  of 
modem  languages.  In  the  American  Navy  it  had  been  found  that 
modem  languages  were  not  inferior  to  mathematics  as  a  means  of 
mental  culture.  He  might  refer  to  Professor  Mayne,  of  the  Naval  Col- 
lege at  Portsmouth,  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  more  careful  and 
complete  study  of  the  French  language.  Captain  Goodenough  had 
also  adverted  to  the  regrettable  ignorance  of  the  French  language 
when  the  French  and  English  squadrons^  were  brought  together  in 
1865  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  international  courtesies. 

Steam.  Other  practical  studies  shared  the  same  neglect,  and  he  might 

instance  particularly  the  study  of  Steam.  In  the  United  States 
service,  they  had  found  in  the  protracted  war  with  the  Southern 
States,  that  great  disadvantage  arose  in  the  service  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  numerous  engineers  who  were  taken  into  the 
employment  in  the  Navy,  and  from  the  inability  of  the  executive 
officer  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  engineering  stiiff.  Profiting 
by  that  exi)erience  the  American  naval  authorities  had  introduced  ii 
practical  course  of  steam  for  young  officers.  Provision  had  been 
made  for  a  systematic  course  of  instniction  in  steam  at  the  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth,  A  similar  course  should  be  arranged  for 
cadets. 

Brigs.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee   on   the   Education  of 

Officers,  in  favour  of  fitting  out  two  brigs  to  be  attached  to  the  vessels 
of  instruction,  merited  the  special  consideration  of  the  Admiralty. 
They  would  prove  to  be  most  valuable  schools  of  practical  instruction. 
Admiral  Sulivan  in  an  able  memorandum  on  the  subject  specially 
adverted  to  the  failure  to  teach  seiimanship  on  board  the  *  Bristol,' 
and  expressed  a  \\o\)e  that  by  employing  small  vessels  in  which  the 
young  gentlemen  themselves  could  carry  out  nautical  evolutions, 
they  would  thereby  become  better  practical  seamen.  Another  great 
advantage  would  be  secured  by  attaching  brigs  to  the  stationary 
vessels.  The  young  officers  would  learn  the  pilotage  of  our  own 
waters,  to  which  these  vessels  would  be  necessarily  confined.  Our 
ironclad  vessels  had  tended  materially  to  diminish  the  cruising 
experience  of  the  young  officers  of  the  tleet,  and  he  hojjed  that  it 
might  be  found  practicable  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean  of  a  class  that  couM  be  navigated  un<ler  sail.  In 
the  American  Navy  such  vessels  were  always  employed  on  foreign 
stations  in  time  of  peace.  The  necessity  for  these  practice  ships  had 
been  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Goodenough,  who  quoted  the 
case  of  a  midshipman  who,  having  served  four  years  on  board  one 
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ship,  had  never  seen  that  ship  tacked  under  canvas.  In  a  paper 
recently  read  at  tlie  United  Service  Institution  the  deficiency  of  the 
education  of  naval  officers  in  the  present  day  in  practical  seamanship 
was  clearly  shown.  The  necessity  for  such  experience  was  fully 
recognised  in  the  Cunard  and  other  steam  services,  no  officer  being 
allowed  to  take  the  rank  of  master  or  chief  officer  without  the 
qualification  of  previous  service  in  a  sailing  vessel.  If  there  were 
objections  to  the  substitution  of  sailing  frigates,  with  auxiliary  steam 
power,  like  the  steam  clipper  frigate  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for 
the  ships  now  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  brigs  might  be 
attached  to  the  squadrons  to  give  the  young  officers  exj)erience  in 
cruising  under  sail. 

Many  eminent  witnesses  who  had  given   evidence   before   the  Abolition 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Naval  Officers  expressed  an  opinion  navigating 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  special  class  of  navigating  officers. 
The  change  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  was  calculated  to 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  ui)on  the  general  knowledge  of  navigation 
in  the  Navy. 

The  Reixjrt  of  the  Committee  of  1862  might  be  quoted  against 
the  alH)Iition  of  a  sepinvte  class  of  officers  for  navigating  duties,  but 
it  was  suggested  that  a  few  lieutenants  should  l)e  allowed  to  volunteer 
for  these  duties.  The  exi)eriment  recommended  should  be  tried  by 
apiK)inting  ten  officers  to  do  navigating  duties.  Many  eminent  men 
in  the  service  had  given  oinnions  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  special 
navigiiting  class,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  had  on  two  occasions  in  able  memo- 
randji  expressed  a  simihir  opinion.  He  would  strongly  urge  upon  the 
Admiralty  that  all  the  officers  who  had  given  opinions  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  special  navigsiting  class  had  also  most  strongly 
recommended  that  a  steam  vessel  should  be  employed  specially  to 
give  instructions  in  pilotage  to  young  officers,  who  were  qualifying 
to  take  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Officers  should  be  masters 
of  their  profession  lx*fore  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.  The  recent  loss  of  the  *  Psyche,'  det-iiatch  boat,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  was  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  navigating  officer  in 
conmiand  of  the  watch. 

With  a  view  to  the  higher  education  of  naval  officers,  he  invited  Naval 
the  approval  of  the  House  to  a  suggestion  he  desired  strongly  to  ^  ^' 
urge,  for  the  oxi)ansion  of  the  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth  into  a 
groat  Naval  University  for  the  naval  service  and  the  mercantile 
marine,  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  all  branches  of  science 
connected  with  the  nautical  profession.  This  pro[K)sal  was  originally 
made    by  some  eminent  Liver}Kx^l  merchants  and  shi^Kiwners,  and 
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W.1S  fiivourahly  received  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Such  a  uni- 
versity would  aeein  to  iiflFord  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  mer- 
cantile marine  and  the  Navy  more  closely  together,  and  preparing 
the  merchant  service  to  afford  materijil  aid  in  a  naval  war.  Examin- 
ations could  be  held  in  tlie  various  i>orts,  like  those  conducted  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  mercantile  officers  would  not  be  found  to  undergo  an 
exj)ensiv(*  course  of  education,  but  there  were  already  two  vessels — 
one  in  tin*  Thames,  and  another  in  the  Mersey — for  the  instruction 
of  nicreantiie  officers,  and  lx)th  were  well  filled  with  students. 

In  conclusion  he  would  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the*  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  whose  early  career  at  Rugby  and  Oxford  had  been 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  distinction,  to  signalise  his  tenure  of  office 
at  the  Admiralty  by  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
e<lucation  for  the  Navy.  He  begged  leave  to  move  the  resolution  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 
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MOTION  MADE,  AND  QUESTION  PROPOSED. 

Mr.  GoscHEN  said  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  jfr.  Goe- 
had  apologised  to  the  House  for  having  made  an  unnecessary  speech  ;  ^***°' 
but  he  (Mr.  (joschen)  could  assure  him  that  it  was  quite  of  a  contrary 
character,  and  that  the  naval  service  would  not  complain  of  the 
tone  of  his  remarks.  They  might  not  agree  with  all  his  observations, 
or  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived,  but  they  would  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  subject  was  one  the  importance  of 
which  could  not  be  overrated.  A  week  ago  the  House  was  engaged 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  and  great  as 
was  the  importance  of  that  subject,  it  was  almost  equalled  in  impor- 
tance by  the  subject  of  to-night — namely,  the  education  of  the 
officers  who  were  to  take  command  of  the  ships.  The  hon.  member 
had  si)oken  of  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Navy  during  the  last  fifty  years.  No  doubt  these  changes  had  been 
exceedingly  great,  but  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  naval  officers,  though  they  might  not  yet  have  been  so 
great  as  was  necessary,  had  followed  the  course  of  events,  so  that 
more  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  education  of  the  officers  than 
was  paid  to  it  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  A  most 
imi>ortant  change  had  taken  place  in  this  way — that  the  time 
during  which  naval  cadets  received  instruction  had  almost  doubled. 
A  short  time  ago,  a  year  and  three  months  was  all  the  time  that 
was  devoted  to  the  cadets ;  now  they  were  instructed  for  two  years 
before  they  were  sent  to  sea,  after  which  they  went  for  a  year  to 
sea  to  learn  their  seamanship  and  navigation. 

The  hon.  member  had  also  spoken  of  the  early  age  at  which  cadets  Age  of 
entered  the  service.  This  was  a  moot  point  in  the  Navy ;  and  while  d«v«i 
the  hon.  member  was  able  to  cite  opinions  in  favour  of  the  later  age, 
a  very  large  number  of  officers  still  adhered  to  the  idea  that  the  cadets 
should  be  entered  very  young.  From  the  strictly  educational  point 
of  view,  he  believed  thjit  the  hon.  member  was  right,  and  that  the 
nation  would  have  a  more  highly  educated  set  of  officers  the  later 
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they  entered  the  service.  It  was  very  important  to  secure  as  much 
school  training  for  cadets  as  possible,  before  they  entered  the  Navy; 
and,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  by  the  entry  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
they  would  be  as  able  to  secure  as  many  and  as  good  officers  as  when 
they  entered  at  thirteen,  a  very  strong  case  would  have  been  made 
out  in  favour  of  the  latter  age.  He  would  be  unwilling,  considering 
the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the  Admiralty,  to  make  any  declara- 
tion of  opinion  as  to  the  age  at  which  cadets  should  enter  the  Navy. 
The  analogy  drawn  by  the  hon.  member  between  the  Army  and  'Snvy 
upon  that  point  was  not  conclusive,  because  the  life  which  the  na\al 
cadet  had  to  follow  differed  so  much  more  from  ordinary  life,  than  the 
change  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  military  cadet,  that  he  did 
not  think  they  could  reason  from  one  to  the  other.  He  was  informed 
that  the  boys  who  took  to  the  sea  very  young  were  more  likely  to 
stick  to  it,  and  make  it  a  profession,  than  those  who  entered  later  in  life. 
And  further,  he  would  ask  his  hon.  friend  would  he  propose  that  they 
should  have  no  boys  who  were  under  sixteen,  or  would  he  admit  boys 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  ?  (Mr.  T,  Brassey :  Between  twelve  and 
sixteen.)  He  certainly  thought  that  would  be  the  preferable  mode  of 
the  two.  Butif  so,  there  would  be  a  difficulty,  which  would  be  consider- 
able— that  those  entered  at  thirteen  might  become  seniors  in  time  in 
the  Navy  to  those  who  entered  at  sixteen,  and  the  boys  coming  from  the 
schools,  and  being  placed  under  their  juniors  might  have  much  to 
sutfer,  and  be  alienated  from  the  service  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
would  not,  however,  express  any  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject  at 
present,  but  promised  that  it  should  be  fully  investigated,  and  would 
say  that  any  arguments  in  favour  of  admitting  cadets  of  greater  age 
would  receive  full  consideration  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Admiralty.  Great  difference  of  opinion  existed  an^ong  naval  men 
on  the  subject,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  difficulty  was  ex|>erienced  in 
advancing  cadets  in  intellectual  pursuits  after  leaving  the  training 
ship,  so  that  it  would  evidently  be  a  gain  if  their  studies  could  be 
prolonged  before  they  entered  the  Navy.  When  they  once  went  to 
sea  they  ceased  to  make  any  real  progress  in  study.  The  Committee 
which  sat  on  this  subject  recommended  that  the  naval  instructors 
should  be  abolished  altogether,  because  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  adequate  to  the  cost. 
Period  of  This  brought  him  to  another  p)int — that  the  time  should  be 

trSg!'  extended  during  which  cadets  should  be  trained.  Theoretically, 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  plan ;  but  oo 
whom  would  the  expense  of  an  extra  year's  education  fall  ?  On  the 
state,  or  on  the  parents  ?     The  naval  cadets  paid  70i.  a-year  for  the 
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two  years  on  board  the  *  Britannia,'  and  the  expense  was  considerable 
on  the  officers  who  sent  their  sons  to  training.  While  agreeing  that 
an  additional  year's  schooling  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  the  officers 
and  for  the  parents  of  the  boys  generally,  it  was  deserving  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  time  of  training  should  not  be  lengthened.  He 
agreed  in  the  suggestion  regarding  training  brigs,  for  they  had  been 
found  to  work  very  successfully  in  the  case  of  seamen,  and  he  did  not 
sec  why  it  should  not  be  equally  successful  in  the  case  of  naval  cadets. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  naval  instructors 
were  really  not  causing  that  progress  in  education  that  might  have ' 
been  wished,  it  might  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  education  and  see  whether  it  could  be  possible  to  give  a 
longer  education  before  going  to  sea.  But  he  must  say  that  in 
settling  that  point,  it  was  a  practical  consideration  that  boys  should 
not  go  to  sea  at  a  later  age  than  was  likely  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
the  sea. 

The  next  point  was  this — would  it  be  desirable  to  substitute  Subject! 
French  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  imjxjrtant  than  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
French  in  our  officers ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  up  mathematics — in  fact,  the  Committee  complained  that 
mathematics  were  too  much  neglected  by  our  naval  officers  already. 
He  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  time  on  hand  was  sufficient  for  the 
stu<ly  of  French  and  modem  languages,  and  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics also. 

The  hon.  member  next  expressed  a  wish  that  after  the  naval  Retentkn 
cadets  had  become  midshipmen  there  should  not  be  a  want  of  gating" 
training  in  navigation,  and  seamanship,  and  pilotage.  It  was  quite  °™^"* 
desirable  in  every  way  to  stimulate  those  studies;  but  ho  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  member's  recommendation  to  abolish  the  navi- 
gating officers.  There  were  officers  in  favour  of  their  abolition,  and 
there  were  officers  opiwsed  to  it.  His  own  view  was  that  it  was 
obviously  desirable  that  every  lieutenant  should  be  able  to  navigate 
a  ship ;  but  that  was  a  very  ditlerent  thing  from  alxtlishiug  the  class 
of  navigating  officers.  The  general  view  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
navigating  officers  should  be  replaced  in  time  of  war  by  merchant 
seamen,  so  as  to  liberate  the  fighting  force;  but  if  this  were  done 
men  would  be  introduced  on  occasions  of  grt^at  moment  to  navigate 
ships  with  which  they  were  almost  wholly  imacquainted.  It  was 
desinible  that  those  who  had  charge  of  these  ships  in  time  of  war 
should  be  men  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their 
eccentricities  and  who  had  complete  knowledge  of  8hii>8  of  novel 
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constnirt  ion — siicli  as  our  ships  of  war :  but  such  knowledge  could  not 
be  gained  in  a  day.  It  was  dosinible  that  a  navigsiting  officer  should 
be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  his  ship,  just  as  it  was  advisable 
for  a  rider  to  know  the  character  of  his  horse.  But  be  this  as  it 
might,  he  was  t<»ld  that  there  was  no  more  valuable  class  of  officers 
than  the  navigjiting  officers ;  and  as  a  curious  illustration  of  how 
what  was  undervalued  in  one  country  was  valued  in  another,  he  would 
mention  Ihat  a  distinguished  French  officer  had  stated  that  there 
wore  two  points  of  the  English  system  which  were  most  admirable, 
and  that  these  were  our  navigating  officers  and  our  marines.  Our 
navigjiting  officers  constituted  a  class  of  officers  whom  of  all  othersin 
our  Navy  foreigners  most  admired ;  and  there  was  this  further  consider- 
ation— that  while  the  mercantile  marine  were  exceedingly  valuable 
upon  all  the  beaten  tnicks,  they  would  not  he  able  to  compete  with 
the  navigating  officers  in  unkno^^Ti  waters  and  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. As  to  training,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member,  who  said  it  was  desirable 
to  give  to  these  navigating  officers  a  sjx^cial  training  for  their 
profession.  Now,  no  naval  subject  interested  the  Admiralty  more 
than  the  education  of  that  class  of  officers,  and  already  the  idea  had 
been  partly  carried  out ;  for  those  ships  which  had  been  employed 
around  the  coast,  the  *Fox,'  *  Buzzard,'  *  Medina,'  *  Medusa,'  and 
*  Dee,'  which  were  continually  moving  about  the  Channel,  had  been 
almost  entirely  officered  from  that  class,  the  object,  of  course,  being 
to  atford  to  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  requisite  experi- 
ence. The  Admiralty  would  keep  an  eye  on  the  education  of  navi- 
gating officers,  and  if  he  attached  great  importance  to  their  existence, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  on  that  account  he  did  not  think  progress 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  education  of  the  active  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants ;  on  the  contmry,  he  felt  everything  should  be  done 
that  could  be  done  to  qualify  them  for  the  performance  of  their 
functions  with  greater  efficiency  than  at  present.  At  present, 
however,  lie  was  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  wise  to  amalgamate 
the  two  classes,  and  do  away  with  the  class  of  navigating  officers. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  age  he  was  oi>en  to  conviction, 
but  did  not  think  the  hon.  member  had  adduced  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  any  change  ought  to  be  made  in  that  particular.  As 
to  attaching  a  training  brig  to  the  '  Britannia,'  and  lengthening  the 
time  of  training,  he  thought  the  hon.  member  had  made  out  a 
stronger  case,  and  it  was  a  subject  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
He  also  admitted  that  great  force  existed  in  the  remarks  respecting 
the  abolition  of  naval  instructors  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Navy. 
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He  could  assure  the  hon.  member  that  all  the  points  he  had  urged 
would  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 

Sir  John  Hay  said  he  must  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for  Sir  John 

Uav. 

Hastings  (Mr,  T.  Brassey")  upon  the  excellent  statement  he  had 
made  to  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  was  glad  to  find  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  First  Lord  giving  a  prudent  answer  to  the 
speech.  For  several  years  he  had  been  in  favour  of  admitting  officers  Age  of 
into  the  Navy  at  a  later  age  than  that  now  fixed.  He  thought  the 
age  should  be  sixteen.  No  doubt  it  was  held  by  high  authorities  that 
youths  took  to  the  sea  more  readily  and  became  more  amphibious 
animals  if  admitted  at  an  earlier  age,  and  that  later  on  they  were 
apt  to  become  disgusted  with  their  profession.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  able  to  go  to  Eton  or 
Harrow,  and  enjoy  the  benefitsof  a  public-school  education  up  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  instead  of  being  taken  from  private  educational  training  at 
twelve,  A  distinguished  relative  of  his  own.  Lord  Dundonald,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  examjJes  of  a  naval  officer  who  ever  flew  a  flag, 
never  went  to  sea  till  he  was  eighteen ;  and  though  one  instance  of 
that  kind  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule,  it  showed  that  a  late 
age  for  entering  the  Navy  was  no  disadvantage. 

As  to  naval  instructors,  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  right  N»val  In- 
hon,  gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  he  intimated  •*"'*^^®* 
that  ic  might  be  advantageous  that  there  should  no  longer  be  in- 
structors on  board  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  for  he  did  not  gather  from 
the  rejiort  of  the  Committee  that  they  made  an  absolute  recommen- 
dation for  the  discontinuance  of  this  class  of  officers,  and,  for  his 
I)art,  he  was  entirely  adverse  to  any  such  proposil.  He  was  well 
aware  that  many  naval  officers  had  been  trained  without  the  advan- 
tage of  naval  instructors  on  board  the  ships  in  which  they  served ;  in 
fact,  he  was  himself  for  three  years  on  board  a  ship  in  which  there 
was  no  such  instructor ;  but  in  those  days^  the  young  naval  officers 
were  the  proteges  of  the  captains,  and  he  personally  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  under  a  commander  of  great  ability,  who,  taking 
an  interest  in  the  youngsters,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  their 
instruction. 

That  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  commander's  duty,  and  as  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  u^wn  circumstances  of  exceptional  good 
fortune  in  every  case,  it  would  be  unfair  to  young  naval  officers  in 
the  present  day  to  expect  them  to  become  efficient  unless  they  had 
the  assistance  of  competent  instructors. 

He  had   heard  with  pleasure  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
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Navigating  gentleman  in  reference  to  the  navigating  officers.  It  was  a  question 
"*  upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  well  alone. 
The  lieutenant  on  board  a  ship  might  be  equally  skilful  and 
competent  as  a  navigator,  but  the  navigating  officer  ought  in  addition 
to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  our  coast  to  be  able  to  take  his  ship 
safely  into  harbour  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  in  the  darkest 
night  of  winter.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  pity  to  abolish  this  class 
of  officers. 
Captain  Captain  Egerton  said  he   thought  it  almost   impossible  to  fix 

R.N.  too  early  an  age  for  boys  to  commence  their  training  as  naval  officers, 

so  long  as  it  was  not  fixed  lower  than  twelve  years  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  no  impediment  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  officers 
entering  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  With  regJird  to 
the  education  of  naval  officers,  he  feared  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
present  day  to  give  that  education  too  theoretical  a  character,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  practical  branches  of  their  profession.  For  instance,  out 
of  400  lieutenants  on  the  active  list  he  found  that  only  three  or  four 
had  obtained  first-class  certificates  at  the  Naval  College.  Agreeing 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  baronet  who  had  last  spoken  (Sir  John 
Hay)  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  services  of  navigating 
officers  in  the  Navy,  he  thought  greater  opportunities  than  they  now 
enjoy  should  be  aflForded  to  these  meritorious  officers  of  obtaining  the 
prizes  of  the  profession.  On  behalf  of  the  service,  he  begged  to 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  for  having  so  ably  called  atten- 
tion to  this  naval  question. 

Mr.  T.  Brassey  said,  that  after  the  promise  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  the  matter  under  discussion  should  receive  con- 
sideration, he  would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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ADMIRALTY  MINUTE  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 

ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE. 

In  January,  1873,  an  Admiralty  Minute  was  issued,  sanctioning  the 
formation  of  the  present  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  quote  the  earlier  section  of  the  Minute,  giving  a 
general  outline  of  the  studies  which  it  was  designed  to  encourage  at 
the  College. 

*  Her  Majesty  by  Her  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  16,  1873, 
having  sanctioned  the  founding  of  a  Royal  Naval  College  at  Green- 
wich, my  Lords  have  determined  to  open  the  said  College  on  February 
1  next,  at  which  date  the  instruction  of  the  gunnery  lieutenants  and 
the  sub-lieutenants  will  commence.  The  arrangements  for  the 
higher  courses  of  study  will  not  be  complete  till  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  term  on  October  1,  but  special  provisions  have  been 
made  to  prevent  any  interruption  or  disarrangement  in  the  studies 
of  any  class  of  students  who  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the 
College. 

*The  College,  subject  to  the  subjoined  regulations,  will  be  open 
to  officers  of  the  following  ranks : — 

1 .  Captains  and  commanders. 

2.  Lieutenants. 

3.  Navigating  officers. 

4.  Naval  instructors. 

5.  Acting  sub-lieutenants  and  acting  navigating  sub-lieutenants. 

6.  Officers  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 
Ditto  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry. 

7.  Officers  of  the  Plngineer  branch,  viz. : — 

Chief  engineers. 

Plngineers. 

First-class  assistant  engineers. 

Acting  second-class  assistant  engineers. 

8.  A  limited  number  of  dockyard  apprentices  will  be  annually 
selected  by  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  College. 
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*  A  course  of  instruction  at  the  College  will  also  be  open  to  a 
limited  number  of — 

9.  Private  students  of  naval  architecture  or  marine  engineering. 
10.  Officers  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

*  It  is  not  intended  to  provide  at  Greenwich  for  the  education  of 
the  naval  cadets. 

*My  liords  intend  that  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich 
shall  be  so  organised  as  to  provide  for  the  education  of  naval  officers 
of  all  ranks  above  that  of  midshipman,  in  all  branches  of  theoretical 
and  scientific  study  bearing  u][)on  their  profession;  but  my  Lords  will 
continue  the  instruction  given  in  the  "  Excellent  "  gunnery  ship  as 
heretofore,  and  arrangements  for  instruction  in  practical  surveying 
will  also  be  continued  at  Portsmouth. 

*  My  Lords  desire,  by  the  est^iblishment  of  the  College,  to  give  to 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Navy  generally,  every  possible  advantage 
in  respect  of  scientific  education  ;  but  no  arrangements  will  be  made 
at  all  prejudicing  the  all-important  practical  training  in  the  active 
duties  of  their  profession. 

*  The  object  of  securing,  in  the  interest  of  the  naval  service,  the 
highest  jx)ssible  scientific  instruction  is,  in  the  opinion  of  my  Lords, 
most  effectually  to  be  attained  by  bringing  together  in  one  establish- 
ment all  the  necessary  means  for  the  higher  education  of  naval 
officers  and  of  others  connected  with  the  Navy. 

*The  number  of  students  at  the  College  will  render  it  possible  not 
only  to  carry  out  instruction  by  individual  tuition,  as  hitherto,  but 
to  secure  a  stiiff  of  eminent  professors,  to  arrange  lectures  and  classes, 
and  to  provide  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  on  a  scale  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  possible  in  any  naval  establishment. 

*  Complete  courses  of  study  suitable  for  the  different  classes  of 
students  admitted  will  be  organised,  and  will  be  carried  out  by 
professors,  lecturers,  and  instructors.  Officers  and  others  admitted 
as  students  will  have  the  advantage  of  these  courses  of  study, 
whether  they  reside  or  not.  But  officers  and  others  who  may  not 
become  students  will,  under  certain  regulations,  have  free  access  to 
sej>arate  courses  of  lectur^esy  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
extend  as  far  as  possible. 

'  The  following  are  the  proposed  courses  of  study  : — 

Sahjects. 

1.  Pure  mathematics,  including  co-ordinate  and  higher  pure 
geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  finite  differences,  and 
the  calculus  of  variations. 
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2.  Applied  mathematics,  viz.,  kinematics,  mechanics,  optics,  and 
the  theories  of  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

3.  Ai)plied  mechanics,  including  the  theory  of  structures,  the 
principles  of  mechanism,  and  the  theory  of  machines. 

4.  Nautical  astronomy,  surveying,  hydrography,  with  maritime 
geography,  meteorology,  and  chart  drawing. 

5.  Ex[)erimental  sciences : — 

a.  Physics,  viz.,  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. 
6.  Chemistry. 
c.  Metallurgy. 

6.  Marine  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 

7.  Naval  architecture  in  all  its  branches. 

8.  Fortification,  Military  Drawing,  and  Naval  Artillery. 

9.  International  and  Maritime  Law ;  Law  of  Evidence  and  Naval 
Courts-Martial. 

10.  Naval  History  and  Tactics,  including  Naval  Signals  and 
Steam  Evolutions. 

1 1 .  Modem  Languages. 

12.  Drawing. 

13.  Hygiene — Naval  and  Climatic. 

*  A  certain  latitude  in  selecting  such  courses  of  study  as  they 
may  prefer  will  be  allowed  to  officers  voluntarily  attending  the 
College.  OtHcers  and  others  required  to  attend  by  the  regulations 
will  follow  such  courses  of  study  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
prescribed. 

*  The  general  organization  of  the  College  will  be  as  follows : — 

*  A  flag  officer  will  be  President ;  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy  in  matters  affecting  discipline,  and  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  College  unconnected  with  study. 

*  A  Director  of  Studies  will,  under  the  President,  organise  and 
suiwrintend  the  whole  system  of  instruction,  and  the  various  courses 
of  study. 

'  There  will  further  be — 

A  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
A  Professor  of  Physical  Science. 
A  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
A  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
A  Professor  of  Fortification. 

*  Such  instructors  in  mathematics  and  the  other  branches  specified 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  professors  will  be  added  to  the 
staflF.     Lectiurei-s  will  be  appointed  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in 
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Ncival  Architecture,  Metallurgy,  Civil  and   Hydraulic  Engineering, 
Maritime  Iiaw,  Naval  Historj  and  Tactics,  .ind  Hygiene. 

*  A  naval  officer  will  conduct  instruction  in  Nautical  Astronomy 
and  Surveying,  and  there  will  he  two  instructors  in  Steam. 

*  Such  provisions  will  be  miule  for  instruction  in  French  and 
German  and  in  Drawing,  as  the  numbers  of  students  desirous  of 
following  courses  in  these  branches  may  render  necessary. 

*  Arrangements  have  l)een  made  for  the  admission  of  naval 
engineer  officers  to  the  College,  which  will  prevent  time  spent  at 
the  College  from  entailing  any  pecuniary  loss  ujwn  them. 

*  The  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  South  Kensington  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  Koyal  Naval  C/ollege,  Greenwich.  The  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  engineer  students  and  of  dockyard  apprentices 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  provide  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
aggregate  time  for  their  instruction  as  that  which  is  now  afforded  at 
South  Kensington.  Further  regulations  will  be  issued  by  their 
Ijordships  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  private  students  to  the 
course  of  study  at  the  College  on  simiUu*  conditions  to  those  now 
existing  at  South  Kensington. 

*  My  Lords  have  further  detennined  to  admit  a  limited  number 
of  officers  of  the  nierciintile  marine  as  students  of  the  College, 
enjoying  the  full  advantages  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  and 
tuition  by  the  educational  stiiff,  w^iile  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  generally  will,  on  appliwition,  be  allowed  to  attend  courses  of 
lectures. 

'The  paramount  object  which  ray  Ivords  have  pursued  in  the 
organisation  of  the  College  has  been  to  provide  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  higher  education  of  naval  officers  adequate  to  the 
constantly-increasing  requirements  of  the  service ;  but  my  Lords 
also  anticipate  great  advantages  from  the  results  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  connection  which  will  be  established  through  the  College 
l)etwecn  men  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of  mathe- 
nuiiical,  physical,  and  chemical  science,  and  those  practical  problems 
which  so  vitally  interest  the  navigator,  the  naval  architect,  and  the 
naval  engineer. 

'  My  l^rds  expect  the  College  to  become,  not  only  an  educational 
establishment  affording  the  means  of  the  highest  training  in  theo- 
retical subjects  to  naval  officers  of  all  classes,  but  also  a  nucleus  of 
inatheniatioal  and  mechanical  science  specially  devoted  to  those 
branches  of  scicntitic  investigation  which  have  most  interest  for  the 
Navy.' 
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NAVAL  UNIVKRSITY  AT  GREEIfVS^ICH.  SPEECH  OF 
THE  COMPILER  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 

Deliver^ecl  in  the  House  of  Covitnaris^  Friday y  July  6,  1877. 

{Extracted from  Hansard's  * Parlimnentary  Debates') 

Mr.  Hha.ssey,  in  rising  to  call  .ittention  to  the  course  of  study  xhe  Com- 
pursued  at  the  Naval  University  at  Greenwich,  said,  that  the  >"**^'" 
educiition  of  naval  officers,  although  a  less  sensational  topic  than 
other  controversies  connected  with  the  Navy,  wfis  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Some  yejirs  ago  he  had  invited  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  repoit  of  the  Committee  on  the  higher  education 
of  naval  officers,  and  he  had  never  ceased  to  watch  the  Naval 
University  at  Greenwich  with  the  deepest  interest.  While  Jidmitting 
that  the  resources  of  that  University  had  in  the  main  been  well 
applied,  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee,  ^p})ointed  by  the 
Admiralty  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  the  College,  suggested 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  studies  of  half-pay  officers,  who  were 
voluntary  students,  had  been  in  all  cases  judiciously  chosen.  There 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Naval  University  had  failed  to 
remove  one  most  serious  defect  in  naval  educiition.  He  referred  to  Subjectg 
that  essentially  importimt  subject  for  naval  officers,  a  knowledge  of  tion  m  the 
foreign  languages.  There  w^as  a  twofold  object  in  the  establishment  c^nege. 
of  the  College — first,  to  increase  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
of  officers ;  and,  secondly,  to  cultivate  their  general  intelligence. 
Such  being  the  objects,  the  question  w;u*  whether  there  was  not 
some  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  rej^iort  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  study  of  mathematics  had  been  too  rigorously  insisted  u][)on« 
In  the  words  of  the  Committee  of  Incpiiry — ^The  back-bone  of  the 
instruction  at  the  Naval  College  consists  ()f  mathematics.*  Tlie 
Committee  did  not  de[)reciate  the  imj)ortance  of  mathematics  as  the 
foundation  of  many  branches  of  study  essential  to  a  naval  officer, 
but  they  were  of  opinion  that  only  a  limited  knowledge  was  necessary 
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for  thr  ♦•ffwtiv*-  jiMrfinn-'iiKf  of  tlie  t*x-liuical  duties  '»f  a  geaman, 
and  for  tli*-  \tr.%ft ur^l  a|i{ilir-:tti«iu  of  th^*s«f  brnnches  of  physics  and 
a|i]ilied  mttAinuir^^  whii-li  lUir^r  irnnif.'diateiy  enncemed  his  profession. 
tVw  Ixioks  couM  l«e  more  u^-ful  to  a  naval  oflicer  than  Amott*s 
*  Ph\>ic.'^,' aud  it  wan  a  Wfirk  which  could  he  ma^tertni  without  mathe- 
matics. Tm  th«'  scientific  artillerist  and  shipbuilder,  or  to  under- 
Mand  th'.'  tli**«iry  as  distiuguishe«l  from  the  practice  of  navigation, 
uvithf'riiaties  wen-  essential,  but  they  would  do  nothing  to  supply 
qiiickne>s  ijf  t-ye  ti>  the  pilot,  or  fertility  of  resource  to  the  seaman. 
He  would  like  to  refer  to  s^^nie  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by 
Professor  Faraday  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools 
Commission  : — 

The  following  quest ir>n  wjis  jiut  by  liord  Clarendon: — *You  are 
probably  aware  that  what  our  great  sclnxils  aim  at  most  is  to  give  a 
gfKKl  training  to  the  mind,  ciud  it  is  there  considered  that  that  is 
done  most  etfet'tuiUy  by  the  stu<iy  of  the  classics  and  of  pure 
matheniatics  ? ' 

Professor  Faraday  : — I  should  like  a  profound  scholar  to  indicate 
to  me  what  he  un<lerstan<ls  by  the  training  of  the  mind  in  a  literary 
wnse,  including  mathematics.  What  is  their  etfect  on  the  mind? 
What  is  the  kind  of  result  that  it?'  called  the  tniining  of  the  mind  ? 
or  what  does  the  mind  learn  by  that  training?  It  learns  many 
things  I  have  no  doubt.  By  the  very  act  of  study  it  learns  to  be 
attentivtf,  to  be  i>ersevering,  to  be  logical  according  to  the  word 
logic.  J^nt  does  it  learn  that  tniining  of  the  mind  which  enables  a 
man  to  give  a  reason  in  natural  things  for  an  etfect  which  happens 
from  certain  causes ;  or  why  in  any  emergency  or  event  he  does  or 
should  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  ?  It  does  not  suggest  the  least 
thing  in  these  matters.  It  is  the  highly  educated  man  that  we 
find  coming  to  us  again  and  again,  and  asking  the  most  simple 
question  in  cliemistry  or  mechanics. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  evidence,  spoke  of  mathematics  as  a  subject 
entirely  ai>jut  from  an  experimented  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
physical  sciences.  He  ha^l  seen  striking  instances  of  the  want  of 
sci(*ntifi('  habits  of  mind  in  men  of  liigh  mathematical  attainments. 

Professor  (  )\vi:n  gave  evidence  on  the  same  subject.  *  Grammar,' 
he  said, '  and  classics,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  may  be  the  most 
important  disciplinary  studios;  we  know  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
they  an*  chiclly  calculated  to  educe  ;  but  they  fail  in  bringing  out 
those  which  natural  liistory  science  more  especially  tends  to  improve. 
1  nllude  now  to  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation,  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  fads,  of  the  co-ordination  of  classes  or  groups;  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  topics,  for  example,  in  their  various  orders  of  importance  in 
the  mind,  giving  to  a  writer  or  public  speaker  improved  powers  of 
classifying  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Order  and  method  are  the  faculties 
which  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  science  are  best  adapted  to 
improve  and  to  educe.' 

Professor  Carpenter,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  said  : — 
Mathematical  training  exercises  the  mind  most  strenuously  in 
a  very  narrow  groove.  It  starts  with  axioms  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  external  phenomena,  but  which  the  mind  finds  in  itself; 
and  the  whole  science  of  mathematics  may  be  evolved  out  of  the 
original  axioms  which  the  mind  finds  in  itself.  Now,  it  is  the  essence 
of  scientific  training  that  the  mind  finds  the  objects  of  its  study  in 
the  external  woild.  As  I3acon  says,  *  Homo  minister  et  interpres 
naturae.' 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  report,  rightly  insisted  on  the  necessity  Report  of 
of  combining  modem  languages  and  general  knowledge  with  studies  on  Royal 
of  a  more  severely  disciplinary  character.  CoUege. 

*  It  is  the  office  of  education,  not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the 
faculties,  but  to  awaken  tastes  that  may  be  developed  in  after  life, 
to  impart  early  habits  of  reading,  and  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
knowledge. 

*  To  train  and  discipline  is  not  the  only  office  of  education.  And 
we  cannot  but  remark  that  whilst  in  the  busy  world  too  great  a  value, 
perhaps,  is  sometimes  set  uiK)n  the  actual  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  too  little  u]x>n  that  mental  discipline  which  enables  men  to 
acquire  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  there  is  also  a  tendency 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  which  is  among  the  besetting 
temptations  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters  ;  and  that  if  very  superficial 
men  may  be  produced  by  one  of  these  influences,  very  ignorant  men 
are  sometimes  i)roduced  by  the  other.' 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  study  of  history  in  combi- 
nation with  mcMlem  languages,  and  right  ly  observed  that  an  intelligent 
student  could  hanlly  fail  to  form  a  new  estimate  of  the  French 
language  after  he  had  been  intr<.Hlue*^d  to  the  i>ag<»s  of  (luizot  or  de 
Tocqueville. 

This  exagi((^nition  of  the  iniiM^rtanee  of  mathematics  to  a  naval 
officer  recalls  the  description  ^iven  by  Dean  Swift  in  his  account  of 
Gulliver's  voyage  to  F^i))uta,  of  the  vimhiA  operandi  adopted  l)y  the 
tailors  in  that  extnu ordinary  country.  *The  oiK-rator,'  he  savs  'did 
his  office  after  a  different  manner  from  those  of  his  trade  in  Kurojje. 
He  first  took  my  altitude  by  a  quadnmt,  and  then,  with  rule  and 
comiKisses,  described  thii  dimensions  and  outlines  of  my  whole  boily, 
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all  which  he  taitercd  upon  pajHT.'  Now,  it  is  iini)ort4int  to  note  the 
result.  Were  (luUiver's  clothes  more  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
figure,  than  garnu^nts  cut  out  by  less  scientific  methods?  Nothing 
of  the  8<»rt.  We  are  told  that  in  six  days  the  tailor  *  brought  my 
clothes,  very  ill-made,  and  (|uite  out  of  shape,  by  hap]^)ening  to 
mistake  a  figure  in  the  calculation.'  Applying  the  lesson  t^iught  in 
this  amusing  fable  to  the  subject  imminiiately  before  ua,  it  may  be 
aifirnuKl  that  men  whose  knowle^lge  does  not  extend  beyond  plain 
arithmetic,  are  quite  as  well  qualified  as  men  of  the  very  highest 
mathematiciil  attainments  for  the  practice  of  navigation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  th(^  comprehension  of  the  theoretical  and  scientific 
basis  on  which  the  practical  application  dejK»nds. 
Time  at  He  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further.     No  doubt  mathematics 

nufficient      wtire  of  Special  value  to  naval  officers,  and  would  fonn  the  groundwork 
pietrcouree  *^f  ^'^y  eomplett?  course  of  naval  education  ;  but  in  the  case  of  half- 
of  atadics.    ^y  offi(.^.rfl^  fj^^  time  at  their  disiH>sid  at  (ireenwich  was  not  sufficient 
for  a  complete  course  of  training,  and  if  their  limited  time  were  too 
largely  occupied  with  matlu»matics,  it  was  only  too  probable  that 
subjects  of  more    practical    imp»rtance  would   be  neglected.     The 
students  at   th(i  College  were  not  idle.     Captain  Curme  informed 
the  Committee  that  he  studi(»d  ten  hours  a  day.     Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  assiduity,  tlie  officers  hiui   no  time  at  their  disposal  for 
many  valuable  subjects.     One  lieutenant  stated  in  evidence  that : — 
*The  lectures  on  physics  were  so  few  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  got  his  first-chiss  certificate  in  them,  or  in  winds  and  currents,  if 
he  had  not  availed  himself  of  private  tuition.     For  the  last  month 
there  was  an  extra  lecture  on   steam,  from  four  to  five  o'clock,  twice 
a-week.     If  he   had   had  the  same  in  physics  it  would  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  difi'erence.     Moreover,  on  winds  and  currents,  there 
was  no  lecture  during  the  last  two  months  he  was  there.' 
Subjects  Experimental   physics,  pmctical    mechanics,   modem  IjinguJiges, 

in<»nde<U)y  and  int<*mational  law  were  recommended  by  the  Committee  as 
cm  the  alternative  suhj(H'ts  of  e<]ual  value  with  the  higher  mathematics. 
ColILc        ^"  making  this  nM'onun<»n(lation  the  Committee  had  said  : — 

*  \V<*  wish  to  guard  ourselves  ag:iinst  ap]»roving  a  course  of  study 
which  shnuM  be  chosen  simply  b<»cause  it  was  easier.' 

Whatevrr  the  snbjeei  seh*eted  by  th(»  candidate,  they  recom- 
mended that  tlie  standard  of  examination  should  i)e  such  as  imj»lied 
in  th<'  stuih'ut  both  dilii^enee  and  aptifuch*. 

The  reasons  why  so  much  importance — lu»  might  say  undue 
importance — w;js  ^iveii  to  the  mathematical  studies  of  the  senior 
officers  at   (Jreenwich  were  not  far  to  seek.     IVior  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Naval  College,  mathematics  was  the  only  subject,  not 
strictly  of  a  professional  character,  which  was  systematically  taught 
in  the  Navy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  majority  of  the  superior 
officers,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  scholastic  attainments, 
were  mathematicians,  and  they  naturally  attached  s^^ecial  value  to 
the  subject  in  which  they  were  themselves  most  proficient.  There 
was  a  tendency  generally,  in  educational  matters,  to  fall  into  a 
groove.  This  tendency  was  specially  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Public  Schools  Commission.  As  they  justly  observed,  a  master 
could  only  teach  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  had  him- 
self been  instructed  ;  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  attach 
the  highest  importance  to  those  studies  in  which  he  was  himself 
proficient. 

Following  the  opinion  of  the  recent  Greenwich  Committee,  he 
would  urge  that  the  course  of  study  for  commanders  and  captains 
should  be  varied,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own 
choice  of  studies  from  among  the  numerous  subjects  which  were  re- 
cognised at  the  College.  They  should  be  examined  periodically,  and 
as  a  farther  guarantee  for  their  diligence  and  discipline  they  should 
l)e  placed  on  full  pay  so  long  as  they  were  i>crmitted  to  1-eside  at  the 
College. 

The  Committee  on  Higher  Education  were  of  opinion  that  the  Modem 
study  of  French  was  of  particular  importance^  and  they  further  *°*f"**^ 
recommended  that  opjwrtunities  should  be  atfonled  for  learning 
Gennan.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been  specially 
directed  to  this  subject  by  several  most  comi>etent  witnesses.  They 
examined  Colonel  Williams,  who  had  been  for  five  years  instructor 
in  fortification  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and  who  told  them  that 
ignorance  of  French  and  German  was  the  thing  from  which  our  naval 
service  suffered  more  than  anything  else.  Commander  Wharton, 
who  hiul  obtained  the  Beaufort  testimonial,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
F'rench  was  a  far  more  useful  subject  for  the  avenige  naval  officer  to 
study  tban  mechanics.  Passing  to  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
recent  Committee*  on  the  Naval  (/ollege,  he  might  refi^r  t>o  the 
evidence  of  Cnptain  Curnie,  an  (»fficer  who  had  passed  successfully  Captain 
tlirougli  a  course  at  Greenwich,  and  who  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — 

*  There  is  no  onr  thing  in  wliirh  most  of  ns  feel  (»ur  <leficiency 
more  than  in  the  fnct  that  so  few  of  us  are  linguists.  1  am  sorry  to 
say  that  frerpKMitly  a  foreign  officer  comrs  on  board  one  of  our  ships 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  anybcwly  that  can  talk  to  him.' 

If  he  were  allowed  to  refer  to  information  obtained  from  i)rivate 
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Modern  sources,  the  House  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  deficient  naval 
ewiefiuffin  officers  Were  in  the  knowledge  of  languages.  In  time  of  war  the 
ne^iiT/i***^  knowledge  of  hinguag(*s  wa«,  as  a  mat  ter  of  course,  still  more  essen- 
tions  by  tial.  As  it  was  well  said  bv  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re : — •  Petite 
officnra  ou  grando,  la  politique  est  dans  la  destin^  de  tout  officier  de  marine.' 
The  advant4iges  of  a  knowledge  of  languages  to  a  naval  officer  in 
a  high  command  were  never  more  conspicuously  illustrated  than  in 
the  operations  of  the  combined  fleets  off  Carthagena.  Tlie  consulta- 
tions witli  the  Admirals  in  command  of  the  combined  squadron,  and 
the  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Intransigentes  required  the 
constant  use  of  many  languages.  The  success  achieved  by  Sir 
Hastings  Yelverton  in  sustaining  the  honour  and  authority  of 
England,  without  resorting  to  open  hostilities,  was  due  not  only  to 
the  tact  which  he  displayed,  but  to  his  rare  facilities  for  carrying  on 
a  personal  intercourse  in  many  languages.  Was  it  not  reasonable  to 
infer  that  many  little  wars  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  timely 
Encourage-  explanation  in  the  language  understood  by  the  enemy  ?  In  short, 
iitudy  of  *^^  study  of  languages  was  obviously  so  essential  to  the  efficiency  of 
lim*«w  ^^^^  Navy  that  the  sole  question  was  «as  to  how  it  could  be  most  effec- 
tually encouraged.  The  only  direct  step  which  had  hitherto  been 
taken  by  the  Admiralty  had  been  the  issue  of  a  circular,  in  July, 
1874,  inviting  candidates  to  ofter  themselves  for  examination  in 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese.  The  names  of 
successful  candidates  were  to  be  noted  for  enij)loyment  in  flag  and 
senior  officers'  shii)s,  as  Interpn^t-ers  of  the  first  or  second  class. 
When  so  appointed,  those  of  the  first-class  were  to  receive  an  allow>- 
anc»»,  of  2.«?.  i)il.  a-day,  and  those  of  the  s(?con(l-class  an  allowance  of 
Is.  Gd.y  in  addition  to  their  pay.  A  reference  to  the  Xai'y  List 
showed  that  only  three  commanders  and  ten  lieutenants  had  passed 
the  examination.  This  was  a  numlx^r  obviously  too  small  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Navy,  and  the  inference  might  reasonably  be 
drawn  that  further  inducements  were  necessarv.  Admiral  Shadwelfs 
Coinmittecj  had  reported  that  it  would  Ix*  advantageous  to  the  public 
service  if,  un(l(T  siiitabh?  n^giilations,  officers  could  be  permitted  to 
visit  foreign  countries  for  th<*  puq>ose  of  studying  the  languages. 
They  were  to  W.  ]>lace(l  on  full  pay  and  allowed  harl>onr-service  time 
if  on  their  return  they  eonld  pass  the  prescribed  examination.  As  a 
further  indncenient  to  officers  to  qunlifv  as  interpreters,  the  Com- 
mitter reeornnieiided  tli:if  all  offirers  who  had  sureessfnlly  ]>assed  the 
required  examinations  should  receive  the  extra  allowance  whenever 
they  were  j)laeed  on  full  pay.  The  (4)inniittee  i-oncluded  their  re- 
commendations on  the  subject  of  foreign  languages  with  a  reference 
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to  the  suggestions  of  Admiral  Milne,  who  advised  that  on  foreign 
stations,  when  in  harbour,  captains  should  be  directed  to  obtain  the 
services  of  French  and  drawing  masters ;  and  that  a  moderate  grant 
should  be  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  young  officers  to  enable  them 
to  pay  such  masters.  He  (Mr.  Brassey)  most  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  present  Admiralty  the  ado])tion  of  these  suggestions.  The 
English  Navy  was  behind  the  navies  of  all  the  other  European 
Powers,  except,  perhaps,  the  French,  in  this  most  valuable  attain- 
ment; and  while  the  French  were  improving  very  much  in  this 
respect,  and  specially  in  their  knowledge  of  English,  he  was  assured 
that  among  the  younger  officers  of  our  own  service  there  was  even 
less  disiK)sition  than  formerly  existed  to  apply  themselves  to  this 
study.  In  the  opinion  of  the  resiK)nsible  authorities  at  Greenwich, 
it  was  impossible  to  impart  the  requisite  knowledge  at  the  Naval 
University.  It  was  in  foreign  countries  that  it  could  be  most 
effectually  acquired.  Every  naval  officer  ought  to  spend  a  portion  of 
his  half-pay  abroad,  imtil  he  had  mastered  at  least  one  foreign 
language  thoroughly.  The  strongest  recommendations  on  this  behalf 
had  been  made  by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Education,  and  by 
individual  officers  of  the  highest  distinction.  He  ventured,  there- 
fore, to  hope  that  the  Admiralty  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  remedial  measures  required  to  supply  the  most  serious  educa- 
tional deficiency  of  our  naval  service. 

In  urging  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  at 
Greenwich  on  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty,  he  wished  to  guard 
himself  against  being  misunderstood.  He  was  not  an  opponent,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  an  advoaite  of  a  special  mathematical  training  for 
the  Navy.  His  remarks  applied  exclusively  to  the  case  of  senior 
officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  or  commander,  who  went  to  Greenwich 
for  short  periods  as  voluntary  students,  and  who,  he  ventured  to 
maintain,  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
any  branches  of  study,  recognised  and  taught  at  the  College,  which 
they  might  desire  to  follow. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE   ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  COMMITTEE. 

The  views  which  the  C-ompiler  ventured  to  put  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment with  reference  to  the  inexixxiiency  of  requiring  that  every  oflScer 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  Hhould  devote  the  larger  share  of  his  time 
and  labour  to  mathematical  study,  were  derived  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquirj',  appointed  in  1876.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  Sir  lialph  Lingen,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Major 
Donnelly,  R.E.,  with  the  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon  as  Chairman. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  their  report  is  here  inserted,  as  con- 
taining a  strong  recommendation,  on  the  highest  authority,  in 
favour  of  allowing  officers  who  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics to  apply  themselves  to  other  subjects  of  study,  of  great  value 
to  the  naval  profession. 

*  Chapter  VII. 
*  As  to  Suhjedtt  of  Study  other  than  purely  Mathematical. 

*  134.  From  the  nature  of  our  instructions,  we  have  not,  as 
already  stated,  thought  it  our  duty  to  comment  in  our  rej)ort  on 
the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  various  classes  of  officers.  But 
we  believe  it  may  be  useful  to  the  AdminUty  to  api)end  the  fol- 
lowing ])rief  summary  of  opinions  we  have  formed  during  our 
in(piiryon  the  general  scope  and  direction  of  the  instruction  affonled 
at  Gre(Miwich.  We  have  tiiken  no  evidence  directly  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  must,  Mierefore,  !>e  understood  that  our  remarks  are  only 
sucli  as  are  <lict4itod  by  the  casual  observations  and  references  which 
were  inevita})le  from  the  intimate  relation  of  our  inquiry  to  the 
wider  <]iies(ioii  of  the  cliara^'tor  of  instruction  l>est  fitted  for  the 
object  in  view. 

Mo').  The  inslrnction  at  the  Naval  College  for  all  bi*anohes  of 
the  service,  while  it  euibraces  many  subjects,  is  nevertheless  un- 
doubtedly essentially  mathematical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  backbone  of 
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tlie  course  consists  of  mathematics.  To  success  in  that  study  is 
awarded  the  largest  proportion  of  marks ;  and  other  subjects,  not 
purely  professional,  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  rather  in  the 
light  of  accomplishments. 

*  136.  We  take  it  that  the  object  of  the  College  is  twofold, — 
primarily  to  increase  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  naval 
officers;  and  secondarily,  by  cultivating  their  general  intelligence, 
to  improve  their  aptitude  for  the  various  duties  which  a  naval  officer 
is  called  u^wn  to  perform  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances  and 
in  most  difficult  positions. 

'  137.  We  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Hirst's  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  study  of  mathematics,  with  which  we  fully  agree ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  in  no  way  desire  to  depre- 
ciate the  imiK)rt4mce,  or  undervalue  the  direct  bearing,  of  mathe- 
matics on  the  professional  acquirements  of  naval  officers.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  a  large  class  of  minds  mathematical  or 
analytical  reasoning  is  entirely  foreign.  The  use  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  es^jecially,  as  a  tool  is  never  thoroughly  grasped  by 
them — never  gnisped  in  a  form  to  be  afterwards  applied.  Such 
minds  are  deficient  in  that  jiower  of  abstract  reasoning  which  the 
use  of  mathematical  symbols  implies,  or  they  cannot  attain  any 
facility  in  their  manipulation.  The  want  of  this  i)Ower  is  undoubt- 
<^^lly>  P^  ^^'9  ^  grcjit  drawback.  The  more  complex  a  problem,  which 
is  stiiteable  in  terms  of  number  oi*  form,  the  more  valuable,  if  not 
necessary,  becomes  the  application  of  mathematical  analysis.  And 
when  the  facts  or  data  are  very  numerous  or  interdependent  it 
becomes  im|)ossible  to  deal  with  them  to  any  purpose  without  its 
aid.  Our  argument  goes  only  to  this  extent,  that  faculties  which 
are  forthcoming  should  be  made  the  Ix^st  of,  and  not  be  wasted  im 
the  endeavour  to  confine  them  to  uncongenial  uses. 

'138.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  technical  duties  of  a 
seaman  and  of  a  navjil  officer — if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
more  abstruse  ])rr»bl(»ms  connect^^d  with  nautical  astronomy,  naviga- 
tion, shipbuildiufi^,  and  gunnery,  with  which  comiKiratively  few 
naval  officers  c:m  vwr  \yo  (railed  u^Km  to  deal — necessitate  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  that  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sirin  of  the  ])riiiriples  on  which  the  technical  rules  of  the  profession 
are  founde<l  may  be  obtained  with  a  g«HHl  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

'  139.  The  brancrlu^s  of  science  with  which  in  his  professional 
duties  a  naval  officer  is  most  likely  to  have  to  deal  are  physics  and 
applied  mechanics. 
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*  As  regards  physics,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, beyond  the  elementary  branches  we  have  specified,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  those  parts  of  essentially  experi- 
mental sciences,  which  are  in  practice  the  most  valuable. 

*  As  regards  applied  mechanics  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Goodeve,  himself  an  able  mathematician : — 

"  Granted  that  those  who  in  recent  years  have  invented   and 
developed  the  machinery  of  our  workshops,  that  such  men  as  Whit- 
worth,  Clement,  and  Roberts  have  laboured  without  any  assistance 
from  abstract  theoretical  knowledge,  and  with  the  help  only  of  their 
own   natural  genius   in   reasoning   logically  upon  what  they  have 
observed ;   granted  that  the  creative  minds  of  Watt,  Telford,  and 
Stephenson,  although  never  trained  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
have  given  us  our  steam-engines,  our  canals,  and  our  railways ;  and 
it  must  surely  be  conceded  that  there  is  an  enormous  field  of  useful 
mechanical  knowledge  in  which  a  man    may  work  successfully  for 
the  good  of  others  without  being  competent  to  follow  the  symbolical 
reasoning  of  a  mathematical  treatise.     Can  it  be  denieil  that  the 
principles  of  mechanics   have  been  understood  by  those  who  have 
shaped  and  fashioned  with  their  own  hands  the  very  subject-matter 
which    gives  the  science  a  real  existence?     And  are  we  not  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  path  which  these  men  have  opened  out  so 
successfully  may  be  safely  trod  by  hundreds  of  the  mechanics  oi 
our  workshops,  who  will  be  enabled,  when  properly  guided,  to  un- 
derstand and  master  the  solution  of  many  a  problem  of  engineering, 
and  to  comprehend  many  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  with 
no  further  aid   than   that  derived  from  patient  thought    u[)on  the 
principles  involved,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  successive  stejw 
which    have   led   previous    inventors   to   the    complete    and    final 
result  ?  " 

*  140.  Again,  there  is  no  acquirement  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
of  practical  use  to  a  naval  officer  than  a  knowledge  of  modem 
languages,  modern  history,  iK)litical  geogra])hy,  and  the  outlines  of 
int-ernational  law.  In  dealing  with  foreigners  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  whether  it  be  the  natives  of  the  ports  visited,  or  the  officers  of 
foreign  navies  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  a  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  must  be  of  immense  importance.  That  an  officer 
who  often  has  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  in  delicate  questions  of 
international  law,  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  himself  but  Uy  his 
country,  should  have  every  assistance  which  a  knowledge  of  the  broad 
principles  of  that  law  can  atford  him,  is  evident. 

*  141.  Is  it,  then,  advisable  to  make  the  instruction  in  what  injiy 
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be  termed  the  Staff  College — the  instruction,  that  is,  of  half-pay 
officers — so  exclusively  mathematical?  It  will,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  we  believe,  be  admitted  by  all  mathematical  teachers 
that  on  a  large  proportion  of  men,  however  intelligent  in  other  lines 
of  thought,  higher  mathematics  are  practically  thrown  away.  They 
may  afford  a  kind  of  mental  discipline,  but  they  are  never  assimilated 
in  a  form  to  be  applied. 

*  142.  As  it  is  very  soon  discovered  who  can  and  who  cannot  be 
trained  mathematically  to  any  good  purpose,  we  would  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
whether  it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  service  and  to  the 
country  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  officers  who  are  found  to 
have  no  aptitude  for  mathematical  reasoning,  but  still  are  anxious  to 
study  tand  improve  themselves  in  the  intelligent  exercise  of  their 
profession,  to  turn  their  attention  to  experimental  physics, — a  subject 
which,  when  tiuight  systematically  and  practically,  is  so  well  calculated 
to  increase  the  powers  of  observation, — and  to  practical  mechanics, 
as  well  as  to  modern  languages  and  international  law,  so  as,  while 
requiring  from  all  officers  strict  proof  that  they  have  acquired  the 
indispensable  mininmm  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  give  to  those 
other  subjects  an  alternative  and  equal  value  to  that  which  is  now 
assigned  to  higher  mfithematics. 

*  143.  Our  observations,  which,  as  we  have  8.aid,  must  only  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  suggestions  for  further  consideration,  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  the  course  for  sub-lieutenants,  so  long  as 
the  minimum  therein  required  is  restricted  to  such  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  as  is  absolutely  essential  for  an  intelligent  carrying  on 
of  the  simple  professional  duties  of  a  naval  officer. 

*  144.  We  wish  also  to  guard  ourselves  against  recommending  a 
course  of  study  which  should  be  chosen  simply  because  it  was  easier. 
It  is  part  of  our  recommendation  that  the  standard  of  examination 
in  physics,  mechanics,  languages,  and  law,  should  be  such  as  implies 
in  the  student  who  [>asses  it  successfully  both  diligence  and  aptitude 
for  the  study  select(»d. 

'145.  We  cannot  help  also  suggesting,  with  regard  to  the  exami- 
nations afloat,  how  much  might  be  made  of  questions  which  obliged 
the  young  officers  to  study  closely  and  intelligently  not  only  books, 
but  the  mechanism  itself  (structure  and  engines)  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  were  serving.' 
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FLEET  CIRCULAR,  No.  4ff.— N. 

Admiralty  J  Decetnber  0,  18S0. 

Royal  Naval  Colleije  Phizes. 

With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  scientific  study  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  my  Ix)rds  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are 
pleased  to  issue  the  following  regulations  :— 

1.  The  arrangement  under  Circular  No.  8  C,  of  Janimry  30, 
1873,  by  which  prizes  of  lOOf.,  80/.,  and  50L  are  paid  for  three  ye;ir.s 
is  cancelled,  except  as  regards  the  present  holders. 

2.  Prizes  of  the  same  totiil  value  will  be  awarded,  as  sUited  bel<»w, 
so  soon  as  the  new  arrdngement«  come  fully  into  operation,  and  the 
entire  amount  of  eiich  priEC  will  in  future  be  i)aid  in  one  sum. 

(Class  a.)  Three  prizes  of  lOOi.,  80i.,  and  oOi.,  respectively : 

In  order  of  merit  for  geneml  proficiency. 
(Class  6.)  Two  prizes  of  SOl.  each  : 

For  the  Gunnery  and  Torpedo  Lieutenant  gaining  the  highest 
marks  in  their  resi)ective  courses. 
(Class  c.)  Six  prizes  of  501.  each. 

For  the  officers  gaining  the   highest  marks  in  the  following 
subjects,  viz. : — 

I.  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 
II.  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

III.  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  including  Marine 

Surveying. 

IV.  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture. 
V.  Fortification  and  other  military  subjects. 

VI.  Foreign  Ijanguages. 

3.  The  prizes  specified  above  will  be  open  to  Executive  ami 
Navigating  Officers  above  the  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant,  and  to  Marine 
Officers  either  above  the  rank  of  Sulialtern,  or  of  eight  years'  standing 
in  that  rank  who  have  served  three  years  at  sea,  subject  to  the 
following  provisions : — 
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I.  OflScers  undergoing  the  Gunnery  and  Torpedo  courses  will  only 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  specially  appropriated  to  them. 
(Class  b.  in  Article  2.) 

IL  An  officer  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  prize  at 
the  conclusion  of  any  one  session,  and  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  prize 
identical  in  description  with  one  which  he  may  have  already  re- 
ceived. 

III.  The  award  of  prizes  will  be  dependent  on  the  attainment  of 
a  certain  standard  of  proficiency,  to  be  hereafter  determined. 

VI.  Officers  will  not  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of  Class 
c,  Article  2,  unless  they  have  attended  the  College  lectures  on  the 
particular  subject  in  which  they  compete. 

Temporary  Arrangement 

4.  As,  owing  to  the  three  years' duration  of  prizes  already  granted, 
a  i)art  only  of  tlie  amount  annually  provided  for  the  purjw^e  will  be 
available  for  new  prizes  until  June  1883,  their  Lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  sanction  the  grant  of  the  following  prizes  at  the  close  of 
the  sessions  1880-81  and  1881-82,  viz.  :— 

1880-81. 

One  prize  of  SOL  (Class  6.  in  Article  2.) 

For  the  Gunnery  or  Toq^edo  Lieutenant  gaining  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  their  special  courses. 
Three  prizes  of  50L  each  (Class  c.  in  Article  2.) 

For  proficiency  in  subjects  I.  to  III. 

1881-82. 

Two  prizes  of  SOL  each  (Class  6.  in  Article  2.) 
For  the  Gunnery  and  Torpedo  Lieutenant  gaining  the  highest 

number  of  marks  in  their  special  courses. 
Six  prizes  of  oOL  each  (Class  c,  in  Article  2.) 
For  proficiency  in  subjects  I.  to  VL 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

SoBERT  Hall. 
To  all  Commanders-in-Chief,  &c. 
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EDUCATION   OF   OFFICERS  FOR  THE  MERCANTILE 

MARINE. 

House  of  CommonSy  Tuesday y  May  16,  1876. 

Mr.  Brassey,  in  rising  to  move — 

'  That  it  is  expedient  that  vohintary  examinations  should  be  held 

under  the  Board  of  Trade  in  modem  languages  and  commercial  law, 

and  that  fiulher  inducements  should  be  given  to  merchant  officers 

to  study  at  the  Naval  University  at  Greenwich,' 
Inaciequate  said,  that,  amid  the  long  debate  on  the  causes  of  shipwreck  in  which 
^mastew    ^^^^  '^^  lately  been  engaged,  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  of  the 
of  mer-        merchant  service  had  never  been  called  in  question.     While  it  was 

chant 

shipa.  generally  acknowledged  that  the  examinations  for  masters  and  mat€s 

conducted  under  the  Board  of  Trade  had  produced  excellent  results, 
it  was  obvious,  from  the  consular  reports,  to  which  he  would 
shortly  refer,  that  the  condition  of  the  merchant  service  as  to 
officers  still  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  insist 
chiefly  on  the  defects  of  the  inferior  class  of  shipmast-ers.  He 
desired,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  intending  to  draw  a 
general  indictment  against  our  merchant  officers.  The  state  of  the 
profession  might  still  be  accurately  described  in  the  language  of 
Ijord  EUenborough,  in  the  rejwrt  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions : — 

'  Masters  of  merchant  vessels  differ  widely  in  their  qualifications 
and  character,  and  are  of  many  various  grades  in  society.  While 
some  may  be  little  superior  to  seamen,  there  are  others  not  only 
distinguished  by  the  highest  acquirements  in  the  practice  and 
science  of  navigation,  but  as  gentlemen  of  the  best  education  and 
manners.' 
I-oaaea  His  object  on  the  present  occasion  was  to  induce  the  Govern- 

navigation.  ^^^^  ^o  make  further  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional 
knowledge  among  the  merchant  officers  of  the  inferior  class ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  how  necessary  it  was  that  something  should  be  done, 
he  would  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Unseaworthy  Ships,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  while  from  1856 
to  1872,  inclusive,  only  sixty  ships  were  known  to  have  been  lost 
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from  defects  in  the  vessels,  711  were  lost  from  neglect  and  bad 
navigation.  As  a  commentary  on  these  melancholy  statistics,  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Association  of  Liverpool  had  lately  re-published 
the  following  observations  from  the  Shipping  Gazette : — 

*  Great  as  is  the  improvement  in  the  status  and  condition  of 
merchant  captains  Jind  officers,  which  has  resulted  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  examinations,  the  system  has  not  by  any  means  completed  its 
work,  or  produced  all  the  results  of  which,  properly  administered,  it 
is  capable.' 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  replies  of  Her  Mjyesty's  Consuls  to  Consular 
the  letter  of  the  hon.  member  for  Reading   (Mr.    Shaw-Lefevre),  '^P**^** 
calling  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  merchant  ser- 
vice.    Similar  inquiries  had  been  made  in  1843  and   1847,  and  a 
comparison  of  the   earlier   reports  with  those   of   1872    showed  a 
marked  improvement.     As  a  rule,  steamers  and  first-class  sailing 
ships  were  well  commanded.     Good  ships  generally  attracted  good 
crews ;  but,  in  inferior  ships,  many  even  of  the  latest  reports  indi- 
cated a  state  of  things  which  was  far  from  satisfactory.     It  would  be 
necessary  to  give  a  few  quotations,  in  order  to  convince  the  House  of 
the  necessity  for  reform.     Mr.  Mark,  British  Consul  at  Marseilles,  Mr.  Mark, 
had  written  as  follows  : — 

*  England  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  men  who  command 
her  ships  on  the  ocean.  The  grossest  ignorance  is  seen,  and  drunk- 
enness largely  prevails  among  them.' 

In  those  branches  of  trade,  in  which  British  ships  competed  with  sir  S.  R. 
foreign  vessels  commanded  by  a  superior  class  of  officers,  shippers  ^^^^ 
naturally  gave  a  preference  to  the  foreign  flag.     Sir  S.  E.  Crowe, 
our  Consul-General  at  Christiania,  said : — 

*  In  cases  of  competition  between  British  and  Norwegian  ships, 
when  the  master  of  the  latter  accepts  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  his 
British  competitor,  he  will  generally  be  preferred  ;  as  the  British 
sailing  ships  visiting  Norway  are  commanded  by  third  and  fourth 
class  masters,  who  frequently  have  neither  education  nor  sobriety  to 
recommend  them.' 

Mr.  Ward,  Vice-Consul  at  Memel,  had  made  a  similar  report : —  Mr.  Ward. 

*  It  is  only  too  true  that  the  German  seamen,  and  more  especially 
the  masters  of  ships,  are,  as  a  rule,  a  very  superior  class  of  men  in 
point  of  ability,  education,  and  manners,  in  comparison  with  British 
seamen  and  masters  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.' 

We  had  a  similar  opinion  from  Mr.  Doyle,  Consul  at  Pemam-  Mr.  Doyk. 
buco: — 

^  The  masters  of  British  sailing  ships  are,  as  a  rule,  a  proverbial 
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contrast  to  the  masters  of  ships  of  most  other  nations ;  and  it  is  a 
wonder,  considering  the  disi)roj)ortion  between  the  remuneration  for 
which  British  masters  work,  and  the  valuable  property  entrusted  to 
them,  that  tlie  navigation  of  these  vessels  and  the  trade  through 
them  is  carried  on  witli  so  much  honesty  and  regularity.' 
Mr.  Gould.  He  would  next   refer  to  the  reix)rt  of  Mr.  Gould,  our  Secretary 

of  Tiegation  at  Stockholm,  on  the  British   shipping  trade  with  the 
Baltic  :— 

*  In  1872,  1,714,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  the 
direct  trade  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  Only  25  per  cent, 
of  this  tonnage  was  British.' 

The  Swedish  shipowners  hjid  no  advantages  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  sjiiling  their  ships.     Mr,  Gould  attributed  the  success  of 
the   Sw(Hlish    shipowners    solely  to  the    superior  education  of  the 
masters    they   employed.     Our    shipmasters  were    totally  ignorant 
of  the  Swedish  language,  while  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  masters 
were  as  much  Jit  home  in  England  as  in  their  own  coimtry. 
Insufficient         It  had  uot  been  a  diflScult  task  to  show  that,  in  the  inferior  class 
JJl^l^Jj"    of  British  merchant  vessels,  many  officers  were  to  be  found  who  were 
marine.        ill-conducted  and  badly  educated.     It  was  not  equally  easy  to  pro- 
vide a  legislative  remedy  for  the  evils  which  had   been  described. 
As  a  rule,  only  the   ill -paid  were  ill-conducted  ;  and  it  was  imprac- 
ticable for  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  private  bargains  between 
needy  shipmasters   and   parsimonious  shipowners.     His  statement, 
however,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  this  aspect 
of  the  question.     Mr.  Mark,  our  Consul  at  Marseilles,  said   that 
British  shipowners  should  give  better  remuneration  to  their  captains 
and  oblige  them  to  hold  a  share  in  their  vessels.     Captain  Toynbee, 
in  a  speech  delivered  last  year  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  pointed  out 
that  there  were  masters  of  ships  of  800  tons,  in  the  East  Indian 
trade,  whose  salaries  were  only  lOL  a  month.     The  institutions  set 
up  by  the  benevolent  for  the  relief  of  merchant  seamen  were  chiefly 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  under  whom  they  serve.     Of  the 
1,200  orphans,  who  had  been  inmates   of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Snaresbrook,  the  children  of  captains  number  637, 
those  of  mates  330,  while  the  children  of  seamen  were  only  77  in 
number.    There  were  at  present  254  orphans  at  Snaresbrook ;  but,  of 
these,  only  sixteen  were  the  children  of  seamen.     While  he  admitted 
that  the  question  of  remuneration  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
shipowners,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  an  expression  of  opinion  in  that 
House  might  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  more  just  view  of  the 
responsibilities  which  belonged,  and  of  the  reward  which  was  due,  to 
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the  masters  of  merchant  ships  freighted  with  valuable  cargoes,  and 
often  carrying  hundreds  of  human  beings. 

Turning  from  the  remuneration  to  the  professional  education  of  Board  of 
merchant  officers,  the  examinations  already  established  had  done  J^i^ti^ 
great  good ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  would  do  well  to  proceed  further 
in  the  same  direction  by  encoiuraging  a  broader  education  for  the 
merchant  service.  Modem  languages,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gould, 
and  the  elements  of  a  commercial  education,  should  be  added  to  the 
subjects  included  in  the  present  examinations.  The  new  subjects 
might  at  first  be  oflFered  voluntarily  by  candidates,  to  whom  an 
honorary  ceitificate  might  be  given,  like  that  already  granted  for 
superior  proficiency  in  mathematics.  In  the  merchant  service  a 
knowledge  of  languages  was,  at  least,  as  essential  as  a  high  standard 
of  mathematical  attainments.  You  might  make  a  good  landfall 
without  trigonometry ;  you  could  not  trade  with  people  whose  lan- 
guage you  did  not  understand. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  to  the  Government,  he  might  refer  Xavai 
to  the  long-established  regulations  of  the  principal  maritime  nations.  Jj]j^i^ 
Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  Ilwtory  of  Merchant  Shipping^  said  that,  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  masters  of  ships  had  to  undergo  a  general  ex- 
amination in  shipping  affairs,  in  the  customs  and  navigation  laws, 
and  in  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  Russia  and  Prussia,  they  had  to 
show  some  knowledge  both  of  French  and  English.  In  France,  a 
professor,  jKiid  by  the  Government,  resided  at  each  of  the  princiiml 
ports,  and  afforded  to  all,  seeking  to  be  masters  in  the  merchant 
service,  instruction,  free  of  charge,  on  the  different  subjects  connected 
with  their  profession.  He  claimed  the  example  of  France  as  an 
argument  which,  he  hoped,  would  prevail  with  the  First  I^)rd  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  induce  him  to  consider  favourably  his  second  proposal. 
We  had  organised  a  considerable  force  of  seamen  as  a  Naval  Reserve; 
but  we  had  not  formed  a  corresponding  body  of  thoroughly  trained 
officers  for  that  Reserve.  In  the  debate  on  the  Manning  of  the  Navy, 
in  1860,  Sir  Charles  Napier  said  truly: — 

*  Suppose  you  have  obtained  your  Nav<il  Reserve,  where  would 
you  get  officers  to  command  them  ?  You  would  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  come  to  the  merchant  service.' 

He  would  not  enter,  on  that  occasion,  into  the  question  of  the  inrreiwed 
general  organisation  of  the  Naval  Reserve;  but  he  would  urge  the  ^Jjjjj,*^*** 
importance  of  making  the  University  at  Greenwich  a  connecting  link  mercantile 
between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.     Not  until  its  desiring  to 
benefits  were  extended  to  officers  of  the  merchant  service  could  the  nI^ 
College  at  Greenwich  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  truly  national  institu-  ^^8^ 
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tion.  The  lectures  were  already  accessible  to  merchant  ofiScers;  but 
that  was  not  enough.  The  majority  of  masters  and  mates  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  give  up  a  year's  income  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
He  would,  therefore,  propose,  that  studentships  for  a  certain  number 
of  olBcers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  should  be  established  at  Greenwich. 
Students  should  be  admitted  to  residence  at  the  Naval  College  for 
twelve  months,  free  of  charge,  and  should  receive  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  601.  a-year.  These  privileges  would  enable  an  officer,  who 
had  served  in  the  merchant  service  in  the  capacity  of  mate,  to  study 
at  the  College  without  i>ecuniary  loss.  The  studentships  should  be 
open  for  competition  to  all  midshipmen  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  who 
could  show  a  sufficient  length  of  actual  service  at  sea.  The  gradual 
introduction  into  the  merchant  service  of  officers  of  higher  attain- 
ments, who  had  had  associations  with  the  Royal  Navy,  must  be  a 
mutual  benefit  to  the  two  services,  and  therefore  a  public  advantage. 
We  might  look  to  the  Greenwich  students  as  men  well  qualified 
to  serve  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  while  their  example  and  in- 
fluence in  their  own  service,  in  time  of  peace,  would  tend  to  raise 
the  general  tone  of  their  profession. 


SECTION   VII. 


CBUISES  IN  THE  'SUNBEAM.' 


IXTRODDCED  AS  EXAMPLES  OF  USEFUL  EXPERIENCKS  IN 
NAVIGATION  ACQUIRED  IN  A  SMALL  VESSEL. 
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CRUISKS   IN   THE   SSUNBEAM/ 

Thk  following  letters  to  the  Times  and  the  Field  are  appended  to  the 
present  volume,  as  examples  of  instructive  cruising,  in  which  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  all  officers  volunteering  for  navigating  duties 
should  gain  exj)erience,  and  which  could  be  carried  out  at  a  moderate 
cost  in  small  vessels  with  auxiliary  steam  jx>wer. 


OuUiae  of 
voyage  of 
'Sunbeam 
round  the 
world. 


From  the  *  Times '  of  Jane  2,  1877. 

Slit, — Believing  it  possible  that  some  interest  may  attach  to  the 
voyage  completed  on  May  27,  by  the  arrival  of  the  *  Sunbeam '  at 
Cowes,  I  venture  to  offer  to  your  readers  a  short  narrative  of  our 
proceedings.  The  expedition  is  in  s<.)me  respects  imprecedented ;  a 
circumnavigation  of  35,400  miles  has  never  before  been  made  in  the 
short  })eri(xi  of  4G  weeks,  from  which  must  be  deducted  112  days  of 
well-earned  rep.)se  in  harbour.  We  had,  it  is  true,  the  advantage  of 
steam,  without  which  such  a  jierformance  would  have  been  an  im- 
po8sil)ility  ;  but  we  travelled  20,517  miles  imder  sail  alone,  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  has  not  exceeded  350  tons.  The  *  Simbeam ' 
sjiiled  from  Cowes  on  July  6,  called  at  Torbay,  Madeira,  Teneriffe, 
and  the  Oape  Verde,  crossed  the  Line  on  August  8,  and,  carrying  a 
favourjible  breeze  in  the  south-east  trades,  without  even  a  momentary 
lull,  a  distimce  of  2,500  miles,  arnved  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  August  17. 
Following  the  coasts  of  South  America,  we  visited  Monte  Video, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  P^nsenada,  steamed  through  the  StraifS  of  Ma- 
gellan and  Smyth's  Channel,  and  reached  Valparaiso  on  October  21. 

While  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  it  was  our  privilege  to  rescue  a 
crew  of  fifteen  hands  from  the  barque  '  Monkshaven,'  laden  with  an 
iriHammable  cargo  of  smelting  coals,  which  had  been  on  fire  six  days 
when  we  most  providentially  descried  her  signals  of  distress. 

On  Oittober  30,  we  commenced  ooi*  long  and  lonely  voyage  of 
12,330  miles  across  the  Pacific.     We  touched  at  Bow  Island  in  the 
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Low  Archipelago,  Maitea  and  Tahiti  in  the  Society  Islands,  and 
Hawaii  and  Oahu  in  the  Sandwich  group.  On  January  21  we  sighted 
Assumption  in  the  I^drones,  and  on  the  29th  arrived  at  Yokohama. 
While  in  Japan  we  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Osaka  to  Kioto  by  the  Mikado,  and  subsequently  cruised  in  the 
Inland  Sea  in  severe  winterly  weather.  At  Simonoseki  we  found 
the  people  much  agitated  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  Satsuma 
clan.  On  February  19,  we  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  Japan,  and, 
following  the  most  direct  route  to  England,  visited  in  succession 
Hongkong,  Canton,  Macao,  Singapore,  Johore,  Malacca,  Penang, 
Galle,  Colombo,  Aden,  Alexandria,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Lisbon. 

Having  given  the  principal  dates,  the  story  of  the  voyage  will  be 
most  rapidly  completed  by  entering  our  successive  passages  in  a 
tabular  statement: — 


Tharaet)  and  English  Channel    . 

Torbay  to  Madeira 

Madeira  to  Orotava  (Tcncriffe)  . 

Orotava  to  Tarafal  Bay  (San  Antonio, 
Oape  Verde) 

Tarafel  Uay  to  Rio  Janeiro 

Rio  to  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Possession  Bay  (Straits 
of  Magellan) 

In  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Smyth's 
Channel 

To  Lota  and  Valparaiso     .        .        . 

Valparaiso  to  ^  okohama,  calling  at  Ilao 
in  the  Paumr>tu  Group,  Maitea  and 
Tahiti  in  the  Society  Islands,  and 
Hawaii   and  Oahu  in  the  Sandwich 


steam 


group 

Yokohama    to    Koh6     and     Simonoseki, 

through  the  Inland  Sea 
Simoneseki  to  Hongkong  .... 
Hongkong  to  Singapore    .... 
Singapore   to   Point  de   Galle,  calling  at 

the  Straits  Settlements 
Galle  to  Colombo  and  Aden      . 

Aden  to  Suez 

Suez  to  Alexandria 

Alexandria  to  Cowes,  touching  at  Malta, 

Gibrahar,  and  Lisbon 

Total      . 


Miles 

103 
363 
104 

35 
689 
609 

810 
666 


2,108 


Sail 


MUes 

205 

874 
72 

880 

2,047 

712 

524 


500 


10,226 


Total 


6;53 
395 
312 

1,016 
1,261 

063 
1,410 
1,663 

1,6(W 

2,202 

K)7 

436 

661 

1,008 

2,202 

1,;W)8 

430 

2,440 

934 

3,374 

14,979 

20,;i90 

36,375 

Miles 

898 

1,227 

230 

921 
3,330 
1,221 

1,340 

505 
1,134 


12,333 


Having  sket<?hed  the  voyage  in  outline*,  the   following   details 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  readers  with  nautical  tastes. 

Every  yachtsman  should  be  a  lover  of  sailing.     In  the  cruise  of 
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Speed 
under 
steam 
and  saiL 


the  *  Sunbeam,'  although  expedition  was  an  essential  consideration, 
steam  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  calms  or  in  narrow  waters, 
or  when,  as  it  has  often  happened,  we  have  sailed  at  sunset  after  a 
hard  day's  work  on  board,  intending  to  make  an  offing  during  the 
night  and  set  sails  in  the  morning. 

Of  the  total  distance  of  15,000  knots  under  steam,  12,000  were 
traversed  under  those  si>ecial  circumstances  which  seem  to  justify 
even  a  yachtsman  in  availing  himself  of  the  unromantic  but  invalu- 
able engine. 

The  best  run  in  twenty-four  hours  under  steam  alone  was  230 
knots,  and  the  most  successful  continuous  performance  was  on  the 
passage  from  Penangto  Galle,  in  the  week  ending  April  15,  when  the 
*  Sunbeam '  steamed  1,451  knots,  with  a  daily  consumption  of  4^  tons 
of  coal. 

The  best  runs  under  sail  from  noon  to  noon  were  298  and  299 
knots  respectively.  The  first  was  on  the  passage  from  Honolulu  to 
Yokohama,  sailing  along  the  16th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  163  deg.  and  168  deg.  15  min.  east.  The  second  was  in 
the  Formosa  Channel. 

The  highest  speed  ever  attained  under  sail  was  15  knots  in  a 
squall  in  the  North  Pacific. 

On  28  days  the  distance  under  sail  alone  has  exceeded,  and  often 
considerably  exceeded,  200  knots. 

The  best  consecutive  runs  under  sail  only  were  : — 

I.  Week  ending  August  13,  South  Atlantic.  In  the  south-east 
trades,  wind  a-beam,  force  5 — 1,456  knots. 

II.  Week  ending  November  19,  South  Pacific,  south-east  trades, 
wind  aft,  force  5 — 1,360  knots. 

III.  Four  days,  January  15  to  18,  North  Pacific,  north-east 
trades,  wind  on  the  quarter,  force  5  to  9 — 1,027  knots.  The  average 
speed  in  this  case  was  10*7  knots  an  hour. 

The  following  were  the  average  speeds  of  the  longer  i)assages: 


D«y8  at 
Sea 


Total 
Distance 


1.  Cape  Verde  to  Rio   . 

2.  Valparaiso  and  Yokohama 

3.  Simonoseki  and  Aden 


18 
72 
37 


MikM 

12,333 
0,931 


IHstance 
under 
steam 


DaOj 

arcngv 


Milea 

089 
2,108 
4,577 


II  lira 
185 

171 

187 


The  vessel  which  has  carried  us  so  rapidly  and  safely  round  the 
globe  merits  a  brief  description.  She  was  designed  by  Mr.  St.  Chn 
Byrne,  of  Liverpool,  and  may  be  technically  defined  as  a  compo^^ 
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three-masted  topsail-yard  screw  schooner.  The  engines,  by  Messrs. 
Laird,  are  of  70  nominal  or  350  indicated  horse-power,  and  developed 
a  speed  of  10*  13  knots  on  the  measured  mile.  The  bunkers  contain 
80  tons  of  coal.  The  average  daily  consumption  is  four  tons,  and  the 
speed  eight  knots  in  fine  weather.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
hull  are: — Length  for  tonnage,  157ft.;  beam,  extreme,  27ft.  6in. ; 
displacement  tonnage,  531  tons  ;  area  of  midship  section,  202  sq.  feet. 

With  an  addition  of  20ft.  to  the  length,  and  more  engine  .power, 
the  *  Simbeam  '  presents  a  type  which  might  be  found  efficient  for 
naval  services  in  distant  waters,  where  good  sailing  qualities  are 
essential,  and  large  ships  are  not  required. 

On  looking  back,  and  contrasting  the  anticipated  difficulties  with  Weather 
the  actual  experiences  of  the  voyage,  the  ease  and  certainty  with  nenoed. 
which  every  passage  has  been  made  are  truly  surprising.  Our  track 
has  been  for  the  most  part  within  the  Tropics.  The  storms  oflF  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e  and  Cape  Horn  have  been  avoided  in  the  inland 
passages  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Suez  Canal.  We  have 
encountered  no  continuous  stormy  weather,  except  during  the  four 
days  preceding  our  arrival  at  Yokohama.  We  have  suflFered  discom- 
fort from  heat  and  detention  in  calms,  but  storms  have  disturbed  ws 
seldom,  and  they  have  not  lasted  long. 

Our  experience  of  gales  include  a  north-east  gale  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  on  the  outward  voyage ;  a  northerly  gale  between  Rio 
and  the  River  Plate,  a  westerly  gale  off  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia, 
short  but  severe  gales  on  each  of  the  four  days  preceding  our  arrival 
at  Yokohama,  a  severe  gale  from  the  north-west  in  the  Inland  Sea,  a 
north-east  gale  in  the  Formosa  Channel,  a  northerly  gale  in  the 
Straits  of  Jubal,  a  westerly  gale  off  Port  Said,  and  an  easterly  gale 
on  the  south  coast  of  Candia.  On  the  passage  homewards  from 
Gibraltar  we  met  strong  northerly  winds  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
and  a  north-east  gale  off  Cape  Finisterre. 

The  navigation  has  presented  few  difficulties.  All  the  coasts  that  Facilities 
we  have  visited  have  been  surveyed.  Lighthouses  are  now  as  gation/' 
numerous  and  efficient  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Ja{)an  as  on  the 
shores  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  the  modem  chronometer, 
that  lunar  observations,  the  only  difficult  work  in  ocean  navigation, 
are  no  longer  necessary ;  and  the  wind  charts  published  by  the 
Admiralty  supply  to  the  amateur  navigator  accumulated  information 
and  valuable  hints  for  every  stage  of  his  voyage. 

How  infinitely  easy  is  the  task  of  the  modem  circumnavigator 
compared  with  the  hazardous  explorat  ions  of  Magelhaens  and  Cap- 
tain Cook,  when  the  chronometer  was  an  instrument  of  rude  and 
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Conduct 
of  crew. 


untrustworthy  quality,  when  there  were  no  charts,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  breakers  in  the  dead  of  night  was  the  mariner's  first  warning 
that  a  coral  reef  was  near ! 

Our  comprehensive  and  varied  cruise  has  strengthened  my  former 
convictions  that  the  disasters  due  to  negligence  bear  a  large  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inevitable  losses.  Every  coast  is  dangerous 
to  the  careless  commander ;  but  there  are  no  frequented  seas  where, 
with  the  exercise  of  caution  and  reasonable  skill,  the  dangers  cannot 
be  avoided.  These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  cases  of 
disaster  from  stress  of  weather.  In  fogs  there  must  be  delay,  though 
not  necessarily  danger. 

In  these  days  of  lamentation  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  British 
seaman,  my  experience  may  be  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the 
mass  of  evidence  on  this  vexed  question.  I  have  not  been  surrounded 
by  such  smart  seamen  as  can  only  be  found  on  a  man-of-war,  but  I 
have  no  ground  for  general  or  serious  complaint.  Many  of  my  crew 
have  done  their  duty  most  faithfully.  In  emergencies  everybody 
has  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  has  done  best  when  his  skill  or  en- 
durance was  most  severely  tried — 

My  manners, 

Souls  that  have  toiled  and  wrought  and  thought  with  me. 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine. 


Effictencj 
of  Navy. 


It  is  always  in  stormy  weather  that  the  good  qualities  of  the 
British  seaman  are  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
difficulty  is  to  keep  up  his  interest  and  energies  in  long  intervals  of 
fine  weather,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse  him  to  an  effort,  and  the 
faculties  of  the  seaman  before  the  mast,  no  less  than  those  of  his 
officer,  are  benumbed  by  the  monotony  and  isolation  from  mankind, 
which  are  the  gravest  drawbacks  of  a  Kiilor's  life.  It  is  in  these  dull 
moments  that  men  are  tempted  to  drink  and  quarrel,  that  officers 
become  tyrannical,  and  their  crews  insubordinate,  or  even  mutinous 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  my  impressions  of  the  average  sailor 
are  derived  from  an  exceptional  crew  of  picked  men,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  the  manning  of  the  *  Sunbeam  'was  a  family  job.  The 
sailing  master  was  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  majority  of 
his  subordinates — fishermen  from  the  coast  of  £ssex,  who  had 
received  their  early  training  among  the  banks  and  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

In  this  connection  I  tender  my  sincere  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  for  their  success  in  maintaining  the  efficieiicjr 
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and  spirit  of  their  crews  through  long  commissions  on  foreign 
stations,  much  time  being  necessarily  spent  in  harbour,  in  many 
cases  in  the  most  enervating  climates.  The  discipline  of  the  service 
seems  to  be  admirable,  and  the  seamen  are  reconciled  to  it  by 
tradition,  by  early  training,  and  perhaps  by  an  instinctive  perception 
of  its  necessity. 

I  am  equally  bound  to  commend  the  efficiency  of  our  consular    Colonial 
service  in  the  remotest  outposts  of  civilisation  which  we  have  visited  i    tration. 
and  evidences  of  good  colonial  administration  are  abundantly  manifest 
at  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Penang,  Ceylon,  and  Aden,  in  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  of  the  people. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  experiences  Lesiona 
may  be  gathered  in  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation  which  are  not  to  voyage, 
be  gleaned  from  Blue-books  or  from  shorter  cruises  in  European 
waters.  A  more  vivid  impression  is  formed  of  the  sailor's  daily  life, 
of  his  privations  at  sea,  and  his  temptations  on  shore.  The  services 
recjuired  of  the  Navy  are  more  clearly  appreciated  after  a  visit  to 
distant  foreign  stations. 

Such  a  voyage  is,  indeed,  a  serious  effort.  It  demands  many 
laborious  days  and  anxious  nights  of  watching.  For  my  safe  return 
to  *  those  pale,  those  white-faced  shores,'  so  welcome  to  the  homeward- 
bound,  accompanied,  happily,  by  the  adventurous  little  family  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Brassey. 

Cowee. 


From  the  *  Field,'  February  5,  1881. 

The  *  Sunbeam  '  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Sir, — A  gale  of  wind  is  an  incident  of  such  ordinary  occurrence   oaie  of 
in  a  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  month  of  January,  that  ^^^^j^ 
I  cannot  venture  to  attribute  an  exceptional  degree  of  interest  to  our  Biacay. 
latest  experiences  in  the  *  Sunbeam.'     To  the  yachtsman,  however, 
there  are  valuable  lessons  in  every  tempest ;  and,  as  the  north-east 
gale  which  swept  across  the  bay  on  the  22nd  of  this  month  was  the 
most  severe  that  I  have  witnessed  in  numerous  and  extended  cruises 
during  the  last  nine  years,  I  offer  to  my  brethren  in  the  pleasure 
navy  a  short  epitome  of  my  log. 

We  weighed  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  on  January  20,  at  3  P.M, 
Our  decks  were  covered  with  frozen  snow,  and  as  we  steamed  out  to 
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S(/irh^ia/i,  rh^  IaI^  of  Wi^t  w^  dimlj  visbie  cbrrae^  &  tUek  fi]|;. 
T>»^  weafhfT  clf<u^  &4  we  r«aebed  c&-»  X<«tilie»;  jad  tlie  green 
tU^rm  of  Fre«hwat«r  and  the  red  clifff  <€  Alus  Bat — Mene?  so 
fariiil  iar  t/>  yachtAmen  in  the  balmr  iito>atk«  -Df  ^ammtsr — ptesmted  m 
UffVt'A  affjject  f4  beauty  in  their  winter  rofae «/  show.  c&richaed  bj  the 
^/j/fil  t.intii  ^/f  "funJKrt. 

Having  f^'Aiu^rfl  a  g^j^/d  offing  in  the  ChazLDeL  we  nnde  sail  to 
f;ivotjnibl#;  bn;irz^;<i  from  the  south-east.  In  the  afkenKmi  of  the 
2lMi,  ;iH  wf;  w«;re  n«;anng  the  north  o^a^  of  Brit tanT«  the  aea  was 
Mrri'f'ifl),  t.ljf*  ^ky  worf;  a  settled  appearance,  and  the  barometer  was 
Hf/ra#|y  at  20'fi7.  At  7  P.M.,  or  twenty-eeven  horns  after  leaving 
PortMrnofjfh,  thf;  north-west  light  on  Ushant  bore  saath-eaist,  distant 
four  unU'.H, 

Aft4ir  rounding  the  island  the  wind  freshened  rapidly,  and  at 
]  I  I'.M.  a  iu'jcit  gale  ha/1  commenced  from  the  east-north-east,  with 
littlf;  wanjing  from  the  slight  fall  of  the  barometer  to  29.93.  We 
ItriH'tuuhul  i^romptly  with  the  usual  preparations  for  bad  weather. 
Ifuavy  IkuiIs  wore  secured  on  deck,  flying  kites  were  taken  in,  lower 
Hails  w#;n'  ni^if^^d,  skylights  were  protected  with  canvas. 

At  mirlnight,  in  a  thick  squall  of  rain,  the  look-out  man  reported 
a  f^nuixi  light  on  the  [>ort  bow,  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  cried 
*  Hard  a-Hbirlxifird  ! '  The  helm  was  put  down,  while  I  rushed  for- 
ward to  roconnoitre,  and  the  *  Sunbeam,'  coming  suddenly  to  the 
wind  under  a  press  of  sail,  plunged  into  a  heavy  sea,  and  the  jib-boom 
was  crarricid  away.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  light  was  made  out 
I/O  be  thf?  masthead  light  of  a  steamer,  and  we  bore  away  on  our 
<!ourHe,  s<<M?ring  to  the  south-west. 

T\u*  broken  si)ar  was  secured,  and  as  the  night  advanced,  top 
nuiHlH  were  housed,  and  all  fore-and-aft  sails,  except  the  mainsail, 
were  close  re(!f(?(l.  At  daylight  we  were  scudding  mider  mizen 
1  ryKail,  wholes  mainsail,  double-reefed  foresail,  and  storm  squaresail. 
Ill  the  forenoon  tin;  gale  was  at  its  height,  and  we  were  running  at 
from  < hiiieen  to  fifteen  knots,  rolling  deeply,  and  taking  in  large 
(juaiitities  of  l)rok(^n  water  in  the  waist.  The  *  Sunbeam '  carries 
7.'*  tons  of  l(*a(l  ballast,  which  lowers  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  aggra- 
vu(<*s  the  tendency  to  roll. 

As  the  ^ale  continued  the  seas  became  more  threatening,  and  I 
tIioUL,rht  of  a  cojivcrsation  1  had  had  at  the  last  dinner  of  the  Navy 
(!hil)  with  Admiral  Blake,  in  which  he  repeated  to  me  the  statement  he 
had  made  to  the  ('ommittee  of  Inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  *  Atalanta.' 
When  in  command  of  that  vessel,  in  heavy  weather,  he  followed  the 
advice  which   he  hail  received  from  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  and  steered 
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80  as  to  keep  the  wind  and  sea  about  four  points  on  the  quarter.  The 
result  was  that  the  ship  rolled  deeply,  but  quickly  recovered  herself, 
always  flying  before  the  wind  with  the  fleetness  and  buoyancy  of  a 
bird.  We  found  the  *  Sunbeam '  behaved  best  when  steered  with  the 
wind  two  points  on  the  quarter,  so  as  to  keep  the  fore-and-^t  sails 
full  and  drawing.  The  press  of  sail  steadied  the  vessel  and  increased 
the  speed.  When  a  heavy  sea  was  seen  rushing  upon  the  quarter  or 
the  beam,  we  bore  away  for  an  instant  straight  before  the  wind  and 
came  to,  after  the  wave  had  passed  ahead. 

With  skilful  steering,  nothing  went  wrong  for  several  hours, 
until  shortly  before  noon,  when  the  sea  became  more  ugly  than  ever. 
About  this  time  the  crests  of  some  mountainous  waves  broke  over 
the  lee  quarter,  and  two  helmsmen  in  rapid  succession  were  knocked 
down  at  the  wheel  and  washed  into  the  lee  scuppers.  Once,  and 
once  only,  the  vessel  broached  to,  bringing  the  wind  nearly  on  the 
beam.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  but  it  was  attended  with 
a  disastrous  consequence  ;  the  squaresail  was  taken  aback  and  torn 
from  the  bolt  ropes,  thus  depriving  us  of  a  most  important  sail.  No 
time  was  lost  in  setting  the  double-reefed  square  foretopsail.  It  was 
a  good  piece  of  seamanship,  which  had  been  delayed  too  long.  The 
lofty  sail  had  a  telling  eflfect  in  increasing  both  speed  and  steadiness. 
We  shipped  much  less  water  and  steered  more  easily. 

At  noon  we  passed  close  to  a  large  screw  steamer,  forcing  her  way 
slowly  through  the  waves,  head  to  wind.  The  bow  was  constantly 
buried  in  volumes  of  broken  water,  which  were  discharged  from  the 
scuppers  in  copious  cascades.  In  the  afternoon  the  gale  had  begun 
to  break,  the  barometer  was  rising,  and  the  seas  were  longer.  The 
gradual  abatement  of  the  storm  was  a  welcome  relief,  after  the  strain 
and  tension  of  many  hours  of  arduous  conflict  with  the  elements.  It 
left  us  free  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  sublime  and  noble  aspect 
of  the  storm-tossed  ocean.  At  8  p.m.  we  had  logged  312  knots,  or 
360  statute  miles,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  rounding  Ushant, 
giving  an  average  of  thirteen  knots,  or  fifteen  statute  miles  an  hour. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  presented  no  special  features.  We 
gave  a  wide  berth  to  Cape  Finisterre,  and  ran  down  the  coast  of 
Portugal  in  two  days,  making  the  Burlings  exactly  three  days  after 
rounding  Ushant.  We  met  the  usual  heavy  swell  from  the  west- 
ward, but  the  weather  was  otherwise  favourable. 

Afl^er  rounding  St.  Vincent,  we  encountered  a  gale  from  the 
south-west.  We  made  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  with  some  difficulty 
in  thick  weather,  and  at  8  p.m.  on  the  26th  anchored  off  Alge^iras,  in 
six  days  and  four  hours  from  Portsmouth. 
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In  conclusion,  a  few  words  of  praise  are  due  to  my  sailing  master, 
Mr.  Kindred,  whose  duties  under  an  amateur  commander  are  neces- 
sarily far  more  comprehensive  and  responsible  than  those  of  an  oflSeer 
subordinate  to  a  professional  seaman.  Of  my  crew  it  is  just  to  say 
that  no  mariners  could  have  worked  better.  In  these  days  we  hear 
much  depreciation  of  the  British  seaman.  My  experiences,  renewed 
year  by  year,  and  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  given  me  a  more  cheering  impression  of  the  brave  and  skilfid 
men,  who  have  done  me  excellent  service. 

My  last  word  shall  be  a  tribute  of  praise  to  my  little  company  of 
passengers.  They  had  many  sufferings  to  endure.  The  nursery,  so 
called,  was  deluged  with  water,  but  not  a  murmur  rose  from  its 
plucky' young  occupants  and  their  attendants.  The  ladies,  who  were 
more  conscious  that  a  great  storm  was  raging,  never  lost  heart.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  recorded  with  truth  that  all  on  board  made  a  worthy  effort 
to  do  their  duty. 

I  add,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  main  details  from  our  log. 

Thomas  Brassey. 

'Sunbeam/  R.Y.S.,  Gibraltar,  Jan.  28. 


Portsmouth  to  OibraUar. 


Date 

Sail 

steam 

Total 

Jan.  21       . 

56 

129 

186 

Rounded  Ushant 

„    22      . 

208 

— 

268 

— 

„     23      , 

240 

— 

240 

— 

„     24      . 

144 

144 

Made  the  Burlings 

„     26       . 

86 

60 

146 

Rounded  St.  Vincent 

„     20      . 

106 

108 

214 

Anchored  off  Alge9ira8 

„     27      . 

15 

66 

80 

Moored  inside  New  Mole,  Gibraltar 

914 

362 

1,276 

The 'Field;  October  22,  1881. 


Gale  of 
October 
14,  1881. 


The  *  Sunbeam'  in  a  Gale  off  Flamborough  Head. 

Sir, — The  columns  of  the  press  have  been  filled  with  tales  of 
disaster  by  sea  and  land,  caused  by  the  recent  hurricane.  As  a  relief 
to  these  melancholy  narratives,  I  oflFer  a  description  of  our  experience 
in  the  *  Sunbeam.' 

After  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Middlesborough,  I  embarked 
in  the  *  Sunbeam '   on   the   evening  of  Thursday,  the   I3th  inst, 
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intending  to  sail  for  Portsmouth  on  the  following  morning.  I  was 
called  at  5  a.m.  ;  but,  finding  the  wind  from  the  south  and  the 
barometer  depressed,  I  determined  to  defer  our  departure.  At  9  a.m. 
the  barometer  had  fetUen  to  28*87,  but  as  the  wind  had  changed  to 
W.N.W.,  and  was  ofif-shore  from  a  favourable  quarter,  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  sea.  We  were  towed  down  the  Tees,  and  as  we 
descended  the  river  I  conferred  with  the  pilot  as  to  what  we  might 
anticipate  from  the  remarkable  depression  in  the  barometer.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  severe  gale  was  at  hand,  but  that  it  would 
blow  from  the  north-west,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  remaining 
in  port.  The  tug  was  accordingly  cast  off  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
and  we  made  sail.  Foreseeing  a  storm,  topmasts  were  housed,  boats 
were  secured  on  deck,  and  we  proceeded  under  close-reefed  canvas, 
setting  the  main  and  mizen  jib-headed  trysails,  double-reefed  foresail, 
and  forestaysail,  and  reefed  standing-jib. 

As  the  day  advanced  no  change  took  place  in  the  weather.  The 
wind  blew  strongly,  but  not  with  the  force  of  a  gale,  and  the  sea  was 
comparatively  smooth.  Meanwhile,  the  barometer  continued  to 
descend  rapidly,  and  at  2  P.M.  had  fallen  to  28'45.  As  nothing  had 
yet  occurred  to  account  for  this  depression,  the  navigating  officer 
remarked  that  the  fall  must  have  been  caused  by  the  heavy  showers 
of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  I  knew  from 
my  former  experiences  that  it  was  not  the  rain,  but  the  coming 
storm,  that  was  indicated  by  the  barometer.  It  had  needed  some 
resolution  to  quit  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  in  the  morning,  and  at  mid- 
day, when  we  were  ofif  WTiitby,  a  still  greater  effort  was  required  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  for  a  harbour. 

No  further  incidents  occurred  until  3  p.m.,  when  we  were  nearing 
Flamborough  Head.  Here  we  were  at  last  overtaken  by  the  long- 
impending  storm.  Looking  back  to  the  north-west,  over  the  star- 
board quarter,  we  saw  the  sea  lashed  and  torn  by  a  furious  wind  into 
a  mass  of  white  foam.  The  hurricane  was  rushing  forward  with  a 
velocity  and  a  force  which  must  have  seemed  terrible  to  the  fleet  of 
coasting  vessels  around  us.  Before  the  gale  struck  the  *  Sunbeam ' 
our  canvas  had  been  reduced  to  main  and  mizen  trysails  and  reefed 
standing-jib ;  but  even  with  this  small  spread  of  sail,  and  luffed  up 
close  to  the  wind,  our  powerful  little  vessel  careened  over  under  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  blast  until  the  lee-rail  completely  disappeared 
under  water — ^n  incident  which  had  never  previously  occurred  during 
all  the  extensive  voyages  we  have  undertaken.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  wind  that  every  sailing  vessel  near  us  lost  all  her  sails,  and  our 
large  gig  was  stove-in  from  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  gunwale 
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agiiinst  the  davits.  We  took  in  the  jib  and  the  mizen  trysail,  and, 
with  our  canvas  reduced  to  a  jib-headed  main  trysail,  we  were  soon 
relieved  of  water  on  deck. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  lay-to  on  the  starboard  tack,  standing 
in  for  the  land  below  Burlington  Bay.  We  were  battened  down, 
and  felt  ourselves  secure  from  all  risks  except  collision.  The  fury  of 
the  wind  so  filled  the  air  with  spoon-drift  that  we  could  not  see  a 
ship's  length  ahead,  and  in  such  crowded  waters  a  collision  was  a  far 
from  im^wssible  contingency.  At  6  p.m.  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
wear,  so  as  to  gain  an  offing  during  the  night,  and  gradually  drew 
out  of  the  line  of  traffic  along  the  coast.  At  9  P.M.  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  hurricane  had  abated,  and  we  could  see,  through 
occasional  openings  in  the  mist,  the  masthead  lights  of  several 
steamers,  standing,  like  ourselves,  ofif  the  land  for  the  night.  At 
midnight  we  saw  the  blue  sky  and  starlight  overhead  ;  the  barometer 
was  rising  rapidly,  and  the  wind  gradually  settled  down  into  a  clear 
hard  gale.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  running  down  the 
coast  from  the  north ;  but  we  shipped  no  water,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  quite  as  comfortably  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  permitted.  We  were  uncertain  as  to  our  position,  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  was  such  that  we  could  not  venture  to  scud 
until  daylight. 

At  6  A.M.  we  carefully  examined  the  dead  reckoning,  and,  having 
fixed  on  an  approximate  ix)sition,  we  determined  to  bear  away, 
steering  to  pass  in  mid-channel  between  the  Outer  Dowsing  and  the 
Dudgeon,  through  a  passage  about  ten  miles  in  width.  We  were 
under  easy  sail,  but,  under  the  main  trysail,  double-reefed  foresail, 
staysjiil,  fore  topsail,  and  reefed  jib,  we  scudded  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  knots.  A  constant  look-out  had  been  kept  from  aloft,  and  at 
10  A.M.,  having  nearly  run  the  distance  down  from  our  assumed 
position  when  we  bore  away  to  the  northward  of  the  Outer  Dowsing, 
I  established  myself  in  the  cross-trees  until  we  should  succeed  in 
making  something.  After  a  short  interval  we  saw  broken  water 
nearly  ahead  on  the  port  bow.  We  at  once  hauled  to  the  wind, 
steering  to  the  south-west,  and  set  the  mizen  trysail.  The  lead 
showed  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  we  were  therefore  assured  that 
we  had  been  standing  too  near  to  the  Outer  Dowsing.  The  indica- 
tions afifonled  by  the  lead  were  confirmed  by  sights,  somewhat 
roughly  taken,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  our  having  shortly  before 
passed  througli  a  fleet  of  trawlers,  evidently  making  for  the  Spuni. 
In  less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  hauled  to  the  wind  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  track  of  several  steamers.     At  3  P.M.  we  made  the 
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land  near  Cromer,  and  at  5.30  we  brought  up  in  Yarmouth  Roads, 
thankful  to  have  gained  a  secure  shelter  from  the  gale. 

As  we  stood  away  into  safety  we  saw,  with  a  shudder,  a  small 
schooner  on  the  further  side  of  the  Outer  Dowsing  steering  directly 
towards  the  breakers  which  we  had  avoided  by  keeping  a  good  look- 
out. We  had  no  means  of  reaching  the  vessel,  or  giving  a  warning  ; 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  on  board  were  aware  of  their  danger 
before  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it. 

I  have  since  heard  with  regret  of  the  extensive  damage  to  vessels  Causes  of 
less  able  to  contend  with  such  a  hurricane  than  we  ourselves  had  *  **** 
been.  Overloading,  worn-out  sails>  insufficient  crews,  dilapidated 
hulls,  want  of  care  in  navigation — these  are  preventable  causes  of 
disaster ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  recent  legislation,  they  still  extensively 
prevail.  In  the  present  case  the  losses  would  have  been  far  more 
serious  had  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  blown  on  shore 
with  the  same  fury  as  it  actually  did  off  the  land.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  coasting  trade  of  this  country  will  have  passed 
almost  entirely  into  steam  vessels.  The  change  will  certainly  tend 
to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

To  my  brother  yachtsmen  I  venture  to  offer  in  a  few  words  the  Oi-er- 
result  of  a  gradually  accumulated  experience  of  heavy  weather  at 
sea.  As  a  general  rule,  our  pleasure  fleet  is  overmasted.  We  are 
advised  in  these  matters  by  sail-makers,  who  have  little  personal 
experience  of  the  sea ;  and  who  look  to  the  Solent  and  its  sheltered 
waters  as  the  normal  condition  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  When 
we  venture  forth  from  that  smooth  and  too-much  frequented  arm  of 
the  sea  into  open  waters,  our  vessels  have  to  pass  a  far  more  severe 
ordeal,  and  they  do  not  always  come  out  of  it  to  our  satisfaction. 
Many  are  compelled  to  stay  in  harbour  when  a  passage  might  have 
been  made  in  a  snugly-rigged  yacht.  In  threatening  weather 
constant  observation  of  the  barometer  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  It  will  always  give  warning  in  time  to  take  in  canvas,  secure 
boats  on  deck,  and  batten-down  dangerous  hatchways,  before  the 
storm  has  reached  its  height. 

Thomas  Brassey. 

Normanhurst  Court,  Battle,  Oct.  20. 
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half  ptj. 


spp:p:<:h  ox  jk^vixg  ax  amexdmext  to  8ir  johx 
hay's  motiox  ox  promotiox  axd  retiremext 
ix  the  xavy. 

In  Oie  House  of  Commons^  Tuesday,  June  10,  1873. 

{Ei-tra^ed  from  Hantar^s  *  Pariiamentary  Debaiet^  toL  ccxvi.) 

Monox  made,  and  question  proposed, 

*  That  a  select  committee  be  apjiointed  to  consider  the  present 
system  of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  to  rejiort 
their  opinion  thereon  to  this  House.'— (/Sir  John  Ilay.) 
RTUfof  Mr.  T.  Bkaksky:  Before  I  proceed  to  speak  to  the  amendment 

which  I  have  placed  on  the  paf>er,  I  desire  to  exj>lain  that  if  the 
forms  of  the  House  hsid  ^lermitted,  I  should  have  preferred  to  present 
my  amendment  as  an  instruction  to  the  committee  for  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  baronet  (Sir  John  Hay)  has  moved.  My  object, 
however,  will  have  been  sufficiently  attained  if  I  cjin  succeed  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  proposals  which  I  am  about 
to  make.  The  efficiency  of  the  Navy  cannot  be  maintained  if  discon- 
tent prevails  throughout  the  service.  The  enforced  idleness  to  which 
so  many  naval  officers  have  hitherto  been  condemned,  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  discontent,  and  from  every 
point  of  view  it  is  a  great  evil.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty  is  not  far 
to  seek.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  train  up,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
number  of  officers  sufficient  to  command  our  fleets  in  time  of  war ; 
but,  having  trained  these  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  find  emplojrment 
for  them  in  a  peace  Navy.  It  has  long  been  an  accepted  axiom  that 
the  number  of  lieutenants  must  be  taken  as  the  datum  line  u[K)n 
whicli  the  lists  of  officers  in  the  other  ranks  of  the  service  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  Ix*  det(^niiiiied.  As  to  the  number  at  which  the  list  of 
lieutenants  should  be  niaintaiiied,  the  Select  Connnittee  on  Naval 
Promotion  and  Ketirement  of  1863  expressed  an  opinion  that,  includ- 
ing lieutenants  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  other  services,  1,000  is  the 
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lowest  number  to  which  the  active  list  of  lieutenants  can  be  pru- 
dently limited.  While  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  so  large  a 
number,  they  fully  recognised  that  the  promotion  of  all  the  lieu- 
tenants on  the  list  was  impracticable.  By  the  recent  Order  in  Council, 
the  number  of  lieutenants  has  been  fixed  at  600 ;  but  without  offering 
an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  reduction,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  observe  that  the  importance  of  finding  employment 
is  equally  great,  whatever  be  the  actual  numbers  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  so  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
are  pining  away  in  poverty  or  idleness  on  a  miserable  half-pay. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  list  of  lieutenants  at  a  nimiber 
sufficient  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
successive  administrations  to  enter  a  far  greater  number  of  cadets 
than  it  has  been  possible  to  promote  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
service.  When  200  cadets  were  entered  in  every  year,  and  only 
seven  officers  were  promoted  to  the  flag  list,  it  is  clear  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cadets  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  As 
they  rose  in  the  service  it  became  more  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. But,  discouraging  as  are  the  prospects  of  the  majority  of  the 
cadets  who  enter  the  Navy,  the  Admiralty  is  always  beset  with 
urgent  solicitations  from  parents  and  friends  for  nominations  to 
cadetships.  This  demand  must  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  parents 
to  obtain  for  their  sons  the  advantage  of  the  gratuitous  education 
which  is  given  to  all-comers  who  aspire  to  become  officers  in  the 
Navy.  I  strongly  object  to  the  principle  of  of  tempting  parents  in 
narrow  circumstances,  by  the  oflFer  of  this  gratuitous  education,  to 
send  their  sons  into  a  profession  which  is  so  ill  adapted  for  those 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  some  independent  resources. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  most  eminent  officers  that  our  naval 
cadets  should  be  educated  at  a  college  ashore.  But  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  self-supporting,  and  the  boys  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  their  education  in  the  same  >\ay  as  those  who  are  traiped  for 
the  Army  at  Sandhurst,  and  for  every  other  profession.  In  support 
of  this  view,  I  may  quote  the  opinions  of  Admiral  Cooper  Key,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  many  high  authorities  on  naval  subjects.  If 
any  exception  be  allowed  to  the  rule  requiring  payment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  cadet  at  a  naval  college,  it  should  be  limited  to  the  sops 
of  naval  officers. 

Passing  from  the  nomination  and  the  educjition  of  cadets,  we  Employ- 
have  now  to  deal  with  the  more  difficult  problem   of  finding  the  p,J,^o*imi 
means  of  employing  and  promoting  a  body  of  lieutenants   whose  jTJ'*"' 
numbers,  even  under  the  reduced  scale  laid  down  in  the  Order  in 
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Council  prepared  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Childers),  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a  time  of  peace. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  lieutenants  are  now  on  half-pay.     Various 
means  can  doubtless  be  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  case  of  these 
officers.     The  propriety  of  allowing  lieutenants  more  leave  on  half- 
pay  than  they  at  present  enjoy  deserves  consideration.    Naval  officers 
after  a  long  commission  abroad,  or  when  invalided  home  from  a  foreign 
station,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  privilege  as  the  officers  of  the 
Army.     After  an  absence  of  four  years,  a  year's  leave  on  full-pay 
cannot  be  considered  an  over  liberal  allowance.     Under  the  existing 
regulations,  an  officer  does  not  enjoy  more  than  six  months'  leave  on 
full -pay  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen   years   of  his   service.     But  an 
adequate  promotion,  as  well  as  employment,  is  required  for  deserving 
lieutenants ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  flow  of  promotion, 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  superior  ranks  of  the  Navy  is  maintained 
at  a  standard  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  service.     This  plan  of  rewarding  good  service  in  the   Navy  is  of 
old  date.     In  1816,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  lieutenants'  commis- 
sions were  given  to  all  mates  of  above  two  years'  standing.     More 
than   1,000  lieutenants  were  then  made.     In  the  French  Navy,  no 
officers  on  the  active  fltig  list  are  without  employment.       In  the 
United  States  Navy,  all  the  officers  of  lower  grade,  and   almost  all 
the  admirals,  are  employed.     But  with  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
disproportion  between  their  numbers  and  the  amount  of  employment 
during  peace,  the  commanders  and  captains  are  not  employed  at  sea 
on  an  average  more  than  one-third  of  their  time  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  flag  officers,  the  proportion  of  time  on  half-pay  is   infinitely 
greater.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  half-pay. 
A  naval   officer  without   private   means  cannot   maintain   a   social 
position  commensurate  with  his  rank  in  Her  Majesty's  service.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of  the  non-effective  Naval  Vote  is 
already  so  portentous,  that  no  considerable  permanent  addition  to 
that  vote  could  be  entertained.     Something  might  be  done  for  the 
commanders  and  captains,  both  to  improve  their  position  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  and    to    give    them  more    frequent    opportunities  of 
serving  at  sea,  by  employing  commanders  in  lieu  of  first-lieutenants 
and   captains   in    commanders'   commands.     But   there   is   another 
means  of  relieving  the  overcrowded  lists,  to  which  I    desire  more 
especially  on  the  present  occasion  to  call  attention.     My  proposal  is 
that  civil  employment,  of  a  kind  for  which  naval  experience  is  a  fitting 
preparation,  should  be  offered  to  officers  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  occupation  afloat. 
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There  are  two  branches  of  the  public  service  for  which  naval  Nav»i 
officers  are  thoroughly  adapted.     I  mean  the  consular  service   at  ghodidbc 
foreign  ports,  and  the  surveyorships  of  shipping,  under  the  Board  of  «npJ<>>«J 
Trade,  at  home  ports.     The  post  of  consul  at  a  foreign  port  can  »ui*r  eer- 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  diplomatic  appointment,  though,  if  it  were, 
I  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  well-selected  naval  officer 
would  be  as  fit  as  most  other  men  who  would  be  available  for  the 
service.     For  the  general  business   of  a  consular   office,  nautical 
experience  is  an  excellent  preparation.     The  most  important  trans- 
actions with  which  our  consuls  at  ports  abroad  are  accustomed  to 
deal  are  connected  with  ships  or  sailors.     When  a  British  ship  is 
wrecked  abroad,  and  an  application  is  made  to  the  consul  for  assist- 
ance, it   is  obvious  that  he  would  be   better  prejiared   to   act   in 
such  an  emergency,  if  he  were  himself  an  experienced  sailor.     The 
other  class  of  civil  employment  to  which  I  have  referred  is  that 
of  the   surveyors  of  shipping  under  the  Board  of  Trade.      Some 
considerable  technical  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  would  be  required 
in  order  to  perform    these  duties;   but   it  is  a   knowledge   which 
a   sailor  would  readily  acquire.     Character,  indeed,  is   at  least  as 
essential  as  technical  knowledge;  and  at  present  the  salaries  are 
so  inadequate  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  men  to  enter  the  public 
service  in  this  department,  whose  social  position  makes  them  inde- 
pendent of  every  kind  of  influence.     If  naval  officers  were  appointed, 
their  professional  associations  would  make  them  superior  to  tempta- 
tion ;  and  with  their  half-pay  in  addition  to  their  salary  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  their  positions  would,  without  additional  expense  to 
the  country,  be  made   more  satisfactory  than   those  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  existing  body  of  surveyors.     These  surveyorships  and 
consular  apix>intments  would   ofifer  a  wide  field   for  naval  officers 
unable  to  find  employment  in  their  own  profession.     The  surveyors 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  are  not  a  numerous  body,  but  their  number 
may  probably  be  increased  in  order  to  provide  for  that  more  active 
supervision  of  our  shipping,  which,  whatever  be  the  form  which  it 
may  ultimately  take,  seems  to  be  impatiently  demanded  by  public 
opinion.     The  withdrawal  of  so  many  officers  on  half-pay  from  the 
active  lists  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  increased  employment  to 
those  officers  who  continued  to  serve  exclusively  in  the  Navy,  thus 
adding  materially  to  their  efficiency.    The  advantage  of  this  more  fre- 
quent employment  has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  our  best  officers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  refer  to  a  field  of  employment  in  which  Officers 
naval    officers  judiciously   selected   would   find   it  in   their  power  fj?the^ 
to  render  services  of  great  value.     For  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  a  2'^'* 
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sttiflF  of  naval  officers  is  absolutely  essential.  The  discipline,  the 
drill,  the  organisation,  the  appliances  for  instruction,  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  have  hitherto  suffered  from  not  being  placed  under 
the  close  and  constant  supervision  of  a  sufficient  naval  staflF.  An 
admiral  at  the  head  of  the  Reserve  is  required  at  Whitehall ;  a 
lieutenant  should  be  present  during  the  drills  on  the  gun -deck ; 
captains  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  general  organisation 
in  their  several  districts,  and  to  combine  the  varied  resources  of  the 
mercantile  marine  in  an  eflFective  manner  for  the  local  coast  defence. 
The  value  of  the  Naval  Reserve  has  been  sometimes  called  in  ques- 
tion. If  the  Reserve  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  because  we 
have  hitherto  neglected  to  supply  the  means  by  which  the  force  may 
be  more  perfectly  organised.  A  very  difierent  spirit  has  prevailed 
in  the  organisation  of  our  Reserves  for  the  land  service.  Distin- 
guished general  officers  were  appointed  as  inspectors,  supported  by  a 
vast  array  of  colonels  and  adjutants.  But  hitherto  the  entire  burden 
of  organising  the  Naval  Reserves  has  been  cast  upon  a  niember  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  already  overtasked  by  his  other  duties. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  *  consider '  to 
the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  how  far  naval 
officers  on  half-pay  can  be  more  generally  employed  in  the  consular 
service,  and  in  the  numerous  appointments  under  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,' — {Mr.  Thomas  Brasaey^) — 
instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  'That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question.' 

Mr.  GosCHEN  said  that  the  Government  were  so  anxious  to  find 
increased  employment  for  the  officers,  if  possible,  and  also  to  give 
further  inducements  to  retire,  that  they  would  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey),  and  there  being  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  case  of  the 
unemployed  officers,  he  trusted  the  hon.  baronet  would  not  divide. 

Sir  John  Hay  offered  to  withdraw  his  motion  provided  the 
committee  would  have  the  power  to  inquire  why  the  necessity  for 
finding  additional  employment  for  officers  had  arisen, 

Mr.  GoscHEN  declined  to  agree  to  such  an  understanding. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  64;  Noes  81.   Majority  17. 

Ordered,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  *  how 
far  naval  officers,'  &c. 
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The  main  principles  upon  which  the  Reserves  should  be  organised 
must  be  in  many  essential  points  the  same,  whether  for  the  Army  or 
the  Navy. 

The  Compiler  having  been  examined  by  the  Horse  Guards  Com- 
mittee on  Army  Reorganisation,  it  is  thought  that  the  evidence 
given  may  be  appropriately  introduced,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding Parliamentary  speeches  on  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1879. 

Present : — General  Ix)RD  Airey,  G.C.B.,  President ;  General  Ijord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  G.C.B.,  G.S.C.I. ;  General  Sir  J.  L.  A.  Simmons, 
G.C.B.,  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications ;  Lieutenant-General  the 
Earl  of  I^ngford,  K.C.B. ;  Lieutenant-General  Sir  P.  L.  MacDougall, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Lieutenant-General  J.  W.  Armstrong,  C.B.,  I.G.A.F. ; 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E.  ;  Major- 
General  Sir  A.  Alison,  Bart.,  K.C.B. ;  Colonel  W.  B.  Saunders,  RJ^.; 
Colonel  H.  P.  Hutton,  30th  Regiment;  Colonel  T.  S.  Bigge,  5th 
Fusiliers  ;  Colonel  E.  H.  Clive,  Secretary, 

T.  Bragsey,  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Henry  Harrison,  Esq.,  examined 

i?jirriaon,  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Brassey.)    As  you  have  shown  great  interest 

j2?y28        ^^  ^^®  aflfairs  of  the  Army,  amongst  other  subjects  I  should  like  to 
1879.  know  if  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make  or  any  memorandum  pre- 

pared with  regard  to  your  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  Army  now  ?— 
I  take  an  interest  in  the  Army  as  every  Englishman  ought  to  do  hot 
I  cannot  claim  to  have  studied  the  conditions  of  the  service  sT)eciallT. 
I  have,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
naval  administration  ;  but  to  military  administration  I  have  not 
given  any  special  attention.  There  were  two  points  which  I  thongbt  I 
might  venture  to  submit  as  suggestions ;  the  first  was  a  suiTgestiofl 
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as  to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  Reserve  without  involving  the  neces-  Proposal 
sity  of  short  service  with  the  colours.  I  have  had  considerable  ex-  Muitu  *"^ 
perience  in  former  years  as  a  Volunteer  officer,  and  it  has  occurred  JJ^^'L. 
to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a  Reserve  for  the  Army  ™«;|« 
upon  the  Volunteer  system.  There  are  certain  corps  of  Volunteers  to  those 
which  fully  meet  the  original  conception  of  a  Volunteer  Force,  corps  tecra.*^ "°" 
which  are  quite  independent  of  any  grant  or  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  could  only  be  retained  in  connection  with  the  Army 
upon  that  voluntary  basis ;  for  example,  the  Barristers',  the  Artists', 
and  the  Post  Office  corps.  With  regard  to  corps  of  that  kind  I  think 
you  could  hardly  change  their  constitution.  But  there  are  large 
bodies  of  Volunteers  who,  I  think,  might  possibly  be  made  more 
efficient  than  they  are,  with  further  assistance  from  the  Government ; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  consideration  of  that  assistance  being  given, 
you  might  anticipate  greater  efficiency  in  drill,  and  also  induce  the 
Volunteers  to  undertake  a  more  direct  and  distinct  engagement  to 
serve  in  case  of  need.  I  will  give  what  has  occurred  in  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Cinque  Ports  Artillery 
Volunteers,  and  in  my  own  village  we  raised  a  body  of  70  men  for 
the  artillery  branch  of  the  Volunteer  Service;  they  were  fairly  efficient; 
they  were,  in  fact,  good  Volunteers  ;  but  I  often  used  to  ask  myself 
whether  these  men  could  not  be  made  more  efficient  for  the  Reserve 
if  the  Government  were  to  undertake  to  pay  them  for  their  Volun- 
teer service  ?  I  throw  that  out  for  discussion.  Supposing  it  had  been 
required  that  instead  of  the  minimum  drills  to  constitute  an  efficient 
being  30  or  35,  it  should  be  100  drills  per  annum;  and  supposing 
that  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  Volunteer  undertaking 
a  more  distinct  engagement  of  service  than  he  now  undertakes,  had 
offered  to  give  him  a  shilling  a  drill  for  every  attendance,  subject  to 
efficiency,  I  think  you  would  have  secured  the  full  number  of  atten- 
dances that  you  required,  and  that  you  would  have  had  a  greater  hold 
over  the  men,  and  better  guarantees  than  we  now  possess  of  efficiency. 
These  results  would  be  attained  at  a  comparatively  small  increase 
upon  the  cost  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  and  a  very  small  cost  indeed 
per  man,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  men  actually  with  the  colours. 
I  believe  that,  in  consideration  of  a  payment,  such  as  I  suggest,  of  a 
shilling  a  drill,  not  only  would  the  men  have  undertaken  to  attend 
the  number  of  drills  and  to  become  efficient  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
military  authorities,  but  that  they  would  have  undertaken  an  engage- 
ment as  onerous  as  that  undertaken  by  the  men  who  now  serve  for  two 
years  with  the  colours  and  afterwards  go  into  the  Army  Reserve.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  men  who  are  the  cream  and  flower,  you  may 
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say,  of  the  working  class  are  deterred  from  joining  the  Army  by 
the  nature  of  a  soldier's  life  in  time  of  peace.  You  cannot  make 
the  barrack-room  other  than  it  is,  and  there  is  the  separation  from 
home,  and  there  are  a  number  of  privations  to  be  endured.  Now 
supposing  the  idea  that  I  indicate  could  be  carried  out,  the  soldier 
would  have  the  military  instruction  which  you  wish  him  to  have  to 
qualify  for  the  Reserve,  and  he  would  not  have  to  face  the  separation 
from  home,  and  the  barrack  life,  and  enforced  intimacy  with  un- 
desirable companions,  or  with  people  whom  he  may  consider  un- 
desirable companions.  Under  the  arrangements  I  propose  none  of 
those  numerous  diflBculties  would  present  themselves  to  deter  a 
man  from  joining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer  would  have 
the  advantage  of  only  paying  100s.  a  year  instead  of  the  much 
larger  sum  he  has  to  pay  to  a  man  who  serves  in  the  regular  way 
with  the  forces.  There  is  one  other  suggestion  that  I  would  ven- 
ture to  make ;  it  is  in  a  diflferent  line,  but  I  will  mention  it  now 
if  you  wish. 
Payment  ^  il^  J^^  please  do  SO  ? — The  cardinal  principle  of  my  father's 

by  reaulifl,  successful  administration  of  the  labour  question  was  the  principle  of 
piecework,  or  payment  by  results.  No  labour  was  so  expensive  as  that 
which  was  paid  irrespective  of  results,  and  that  would  apply  to  all 
countries.  Now,  one  is  struck  at  once  with  the  immense  diflSculty 
of  applying  the  principle  of  piecework  to  the  service  in  the  Army,  and 
that  diflSculty  almost  destroys  any  possible  analogy  between  civil 
labour  and  military  labour.  I  have  been  thinking  how  far  there 
might  be  any  possibility  of  establishing  motives  to  action  in  military 
service  similar  to  those  you  create  in  civil  labour  by  the  principle  of 
piecework.  The  idea  at  once  presents  itself  that  you  encom^ge  zeal 
and  eflficiency  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  most  eflfectively  by  the 
opportunities  that  you  give  to  men  of  obtaining  advancement  to 
the  grade  of  coriX)ral  or  sergeant.  That  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  pay- 
ment by  results  ;  and  so  too  the  good-conduct  stripe,  with  the  little 
honorarium  which  it  carries  with  it,  is  another  development  of  the 
same  idea.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conclusions  of  this  Committee 
may  be  with  reference  to  the  pay  of  the  Army  generally,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  if  it  should  be  proposed  in  any  way  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  soldier  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  the  present 
conditions  with  regard  to  men  first  joining,  and  to  proi)ose  improve- 
ments only  to  men  upon  their  re-enlistment  for  a  second  term  with 
certificates  of  good  conduct  and  eflBcieney  in  drill.  You  might  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  payment  by  results  by  saying  that  upon  ful- 
filling a  certain  term  of  service  and  re-engagement  there  should  be 
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a  prospect  of  improvement;  and  if  a  man  is  worth  more  on  engaging 
for  a  second  term,  because  he  has  in  his  first  term  of  service  shown 
good  conduct  and  efficiency  in  drill,  a  fortiori  he  would  be  worth 
more  on  re-engaging  for  a  third  term,  always  assuming  that  re- 
engagement  would  only  be  permitted  to  efficient  and  well-conducted 
men.  1  am  sure  that  in  military  administration  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results  is  a  valuable  principle,  quite  as  valuable  as  it 
is  in  civil  life ;  the  only  question  is  how  to  apply  it  in  the  best  way. 

There  is  another  matter  that  occurs  to  me  that  J  venture  to  Relief  to 
mention.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  (though  not  so  well  ac-  ^MedTter- 
quainted  as  his  lordship  near  you)  with  the  conditioq  of  a  soldier's 
life  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  We  know  that  garrisoq  life,  extend- 
ing over  some  years  subject  to  the  heat  of  a  southern  climate 
in  the  summer,  is  trying  to  an  Eqglish  constitution,  and  M^e  know 
that  in  the  case  of  the  ofl^cer  he  is  enabled  to  bear  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service  by  a  period  of  leave  of  six  n^onths  every  other  year, 
and  that  he  has  opportunities  of  enjoying  hin^self  with  the  Calpe 
hounds  and  in  other  ways,  ^U  of  which  are  defied  to  the  private 
soldier.  I  have  been  tol4  that  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  Iqng  resi- 
dence in  those  garrisons  is  a  life  of  great  monotony,  and  that  the 
climate  is  trying.  The  question,  therefore,  has  occurred  to  n^e,  long 
before  I  was  summoned  to  this  Committee,  \fhether  you  might  in 
any  way,  without  putting  great  exj^ense  on  the  country,  mitigate  the 
conditions  of  the  private  soldier's  life  in  those  garrisons.  We  see  an 
enormous  amount  of  British  steam  tonnage  calling  at  those  ports 
every  day  coming  from  ancj  going  to  the  mother-cquntry,  and  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  as  a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  who  have  to  adn^inister  to  the  Army,  how  far  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  make  use  of  that  resource,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  more  frequent  interchange  of  n^en  as  between 
the  healthy  region  of  AHershot  and  the  more  trying  clin^ate  of 
Gibraltar  and  Malta.  I  cannot  l^elp  thinking  that  without  imposing  the 
immense  cost  of  special  transport  ships  upon  the  Estimates  something 
might  be  done  in  that  direction.  Of  course  the  Retails  require  very 
careful  consideration. 

Have  you  formed  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  of  what  the  value  Pay. 
of  a  soldier's  condition  is,  taking  into  account  his  pay,  his  accommo- 
dation, his  fuel  and  light,  and  his  schooling  and  medical  attendanc  e 
when  not  well  ? — No,  I  have  not  valued  that.  I  think  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  are  a  very  good  criterion 
upon  that  point.  If  recruiting  goes  on  briskly  I  think  we  may  be 
quite  satisfied  that  the  terms  which  are  offered  compare  favourably 
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with  what  is  open  to  the  individual  in  other  branches  of  employment. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  recruiting  goes  on  slowly,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  it  is  because  the  terms  appear  less  advantageous.   There  is  always 
this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  men  in  civil  life,  men  of  a  desirable 
class,  would  be  deterred  from  joining  the  Army  by  circumstances 
which  are  inseparable  from  a  soldiers  life,  and  circumstances  which 
would  not  be  in  the  least  mitigated  by  any  increase  of  pay.     The 
monotony  of  the  life  under  certain  conditions,  the  enforced  com- 
panionship in  the  barrack-room  with  men  with  whom  you  do  not  want 
to  associate  so  intimately,  and  other  circumstances  inseparable  from  a 
soldier's  life  in  time  of  peace,  would  remtxin  whatever  imy  you  gave. 
Those  circumstances  disappear  upon  active  service,  and  when  I  ven- 
tured to  throw  out  in  the  early  part  of  our  conversation  the  idea  of 
creating  a  Reserve  upon  the  basis  of  the  Volunteer  Force  I  had  this 
circumstance  in  mind,  that  the  reservist  would  be  instructed  in  his 
drill  and  have  military  instruction  without  having  to  bear  any  of  the 
disadvantages  which  I  think  would  weigh  with  many  men  and  deter 
them  from  entering  the  ranks. 
Pcn'ions.  Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  that  class  of  men,  that  the  exj>ecUi- 

tion  of  a  future  retirement  at  a  more  advanced  ytSLy  in  the  shai>e  of  a 
pension  does  not  make  an  impression  upon  them  ? — It  makes  an 
impression  upon  the  man  as  he  advances  in  life.  With  the  young 
fellow  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  whatever  the  age  at  which 
he  enters  as  a  recruit,  I  think  it  weighs  very  little.  Upon  that  TK)int 
1  would  venture  to  remind  the  Committee  that  there  has  been  some 
very  interesting  evidence  in  the  Blue  Books  bearing  upon  the  pen- 
sion question  for  the  Navy.  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  was 
that  the  pension  became  more  and  more  a  thing  valued  and  appre- 
ciated in  proportion  as  you  approach  the  time  when  you  would  hemu 
to  enjoy  it. 

If  we  can,  by  the  adoption  of  any  measure,  encourage  in  any  wa? 
men  prolonging  their  service,  of  course  it  would  be  combined  with 
the  idea  of  a  pension? — Yes.  I  suppose  if  you  want  to  recruit 
briskly,  the  country  would  make  a  more  advantageous  bargain  bv 
giving  the  whole  benefit  in  the  shape  of  a  weekly  wage,  rather  than 
by  saying  that  the  soldier  shall  have  a  certain  weekly  wage  with  the 
prospect  of  a  pension.  If  a  man  is  debating  whether  he  shall  vieM 
to  the  recruiting  sergeant's  solicitation  or  not,  he  probably  attache> 
very  little  value  to  the  [)ension  ;  but  when  he  has  served  in  the  Army 
jmd  become  more  serious  and  is  considering  whether  he  shall  remain 
for  a  longer  period  of  service  in  the  Army  or  not,  and  has  acqaircd 
military  ideas  and  militiiry  habits,  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  that  ase 
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the  pension  would  be  of  value.  I  think  it  would  weigh  very  much 
more  with  the  sergeant  in  debating  whether  or  no  he  should  leave 
the  Army  and  enter  into  civil  life  than  it  would  with  the  recruit  on 
first  joining. 

That  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  other  evidence  that  we  Position 
have  received  that  at  that  early  age  the  recruit  does  not  take  into  ^mmu- 
great  consideration  the  question  of  his  after  life  ? — I  am  aware  "^^J^ 
that  in  the  case  of  those  joining  the  Navy  it  is  not  considered 
that  the  pension  is  very  much  esteemed.  Mr.  Lucas,  who  will  follow 
me,  will  I  think  speak  to  yoiur  lordship  with  reference  to  the  great 
im^wrtance  in  the  administration  of  civil  labour  of  having  good  fore- 
men ;  he  will  tell  you  that  to  have  good  foremen  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  imjwrtance  in  carrying  out  large  civil  undertakings.  The 
analogy  of  the  good  foreman  to  the  good  sergeant  is  complete,  and 
Mr.  Lucas  will  tell  you  that  a  good  foreman  is  worth  a  very  handsome 
wage ;  and  by  analogy  I  should  say  that  the  jwsition  of  the  non- 
commissioned oflScers  in  the  Army  ought  to  be  made  as  desirable  as 
lK)ssible.  Of  course  it  must  be  a  much  less  costly  thing  to  offer 
considerable  improvements  of  position  to  a  comparatively  limited 
body  of  inen^  such  as  the  non-commissioned  officers,  than  it  would  be 
to  make  a  very  small  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  rank  and 
file.  '  Hojk;  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,'  and  every  man  in 
the  ranks  who  is  of  value  would  of  course  entertain  the  hoi)e  of, 
sooner  or  later,  arriving  at  the  grade  of  a  petty  officer,  so  that  it 
would  influence  beneficially  the  conduct  of  a  great  number  of  men  if 
a  comi«iratively  limited  number  of  petty  officers  found  their  position 
improved. 

What  do  you  consider  is  the  longest  service  that  a  man  can  Service  lo 
remain  what  we  call  with  the  colours,  without  doing  him  harm  with 
reference  to  civil  life  afterwards,  in  finding  employment  ?     At  present 
you  know  it  is  six  years  with  the  colours  and  six  with  the  Keserve. 
The  great  object  with  us  is  to  expand  the  Army  as  much  as  iKj8sil>le, 
and  at  the  s«ime  time  not  to  injure  the  man  with  regard  to  finding 
occupation  in  civil  life ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  Ocoupa- 
as  to  the  eftect  ui>on  getting  employment  in  civil  life  of  remaining  civ"u  Ufe. 
with  the  colours  ? — I  think  that  any  period  of  service  with  the  Army 
sufficiently  long  to  qualify  the  recruit  as  a  soldier  does  interfere  with 
his  prospects  in  civil  life  in  a  great  number  of  employments,  (^specially 
in  those  employments  which  require  a  long  apprenticeship.     In  all 
those  skilled  trades  where  an  apprenticeship  of  five  or  six  years  is 
required,  during  which  period  the  emolument  or  pay  must  be  small, 
a  man  is  more  or  less  disqualified  by  service,  however  short,  with  the 
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Army,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think  it  would  be  so  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  cre;ite  a  Reserve  from  men  who  would  not  be  disqualified 
from    serving   their   apprenticeship  in  a  trade  by  their  drills  and 
instruction  in  military  duties.     The  Naval  Reserve  has  been  created 
from  a  body  of  men  who  receive  their  instruction  without  interfering 
with  their  ordin(u*y   employment.     The  Naval   Reserve   man  is,   I 
believe,  perfectly  efficient  as  a  reservist  for  the  Navy  with  twenty -eight 
days'  drill  a  year,  which  amount  of  drill  he  is  able  to  put  in  without 
interfering  with   his  ordinary  employment.     No  doubt  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  seaman  and  the  man  employed  on  shore,  that 
the  seaman  comes  home  periodically,  he  is  paid  off,  and  he  waits  a 
cert^iin  interval  of  time  before  he  joins  his  next  ship.     During   that 
interval  the  alternative  is  between  drill  for  a  limited  number  of  hours 
on  board  the  drill  ship,  and  idleness,  and  debauchery  it  may  be,  on 
shore.     He  is  therefore  able  to  put  in  this  number  of  days  of  drill 
in  the  year  without  interfering  with  his  ordinary  employment.     It 
would  obviously  be  more  difficult  for  the  carpenter  or  navvy  or  any 
man  of  that  class  to  put  in  his  drill  for  the  whole  days  to  the  number 
of  twenty-eight,  but  if  it  could  be  arranged  that   he    should   be 
instructed,  as  the  Volunteers  are,  during  hours  which  interfere  as  little 
us  possible  with  ordinary  employment,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could 
then  work  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  same  system  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
Reserve, 
Period  of  But  as  regards  the  mere  recruits  and  young  soldiers,  what  is  your 

opinion  as  to  the  best  division  of  the  twelve  years ;  would  you  have  it 
six  and  six  as  it  is  now,  or  nine  and  three,  or  three  and  nine,  or  eight 
and  four ;  which  do  you  think  is  best  ? — I  really  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  subject  to  be  able  to  offer  to  the  Committee  an 
opinion  which  would  be  of  value.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  civil  labour  which  the  man  is  designed  to 
follow  in  after  life,  his  period  of  service  in  the  Army  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  disqualification.  It  depends  of  course  very  much  upon  the 
employment  which  the  individual  is  to  take  up  in  later  life.  Now, 
for  example,  take  the  case  of  the  railway  service ;  there  are  a  vast 
body  of  men  employed  as  porters  in  the  goods  department,  and  in 
fact  in  the  whole  railway  service  other  than  that  which  is  technical, 
such  as  the  locomotive  service,  and  so  on  ;  I  consider  that  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  Army  is  i)ositivcly  a  good  training  for  that  kind  of 
employment.  And  I  may  tell  you  in  order  to  establish  that  point 
that  the  Coastguard  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  live,  after  having  been  in  the  Navy  as  boys,  and  afterward; 
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for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  able  seamen,  looked  to  the  alternative  of 
railway  employment  as  a  sure  resoiurce  on  retirement  from  the  Navy. 
I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  division  within  the  b'mits  of 
which  I  live  at  Hastings,  they  proceed  with  wonderful  regularity  on 
the  completion  of  their  term  of  service  in  the  Coastguard  to  Ashford 
station  and  there  procure  engagements  as  railway  porters.  It  is,  1 
think,  where  you  want  manual  skill,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carpenter 
or  the  mason,  that  service  in  the  Army  is  a  disqualification.  And 
again,  I  should  say  that,  although  it  is  not  a  skilled  trade,  the  hard 
physical  labour  of  the  railway  navvy,  heavy  digging,  and  so  on, 
would  be  a  kind  of  life  that  would  not  come  very  gratefully  to  a  man 
after  a  term  of  service  in  the  Army.  But  there  are,  no  doubt,  very 
large  spheres  of  employment  for  which  service  in  the  Army  is  not 
only  not  a  disqualification^  but  i>ositively  a  qualification  and  a  prte- 
paration.  I  remember  that  when  I  went  to  read  in  chambers  after 
preparing  for  the  bar,  two  or  three  of  the  copying  clerks  in  the 
service  of  the  barrister  with  whom  I  was  reading  had  served  as 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Crimea. 

What  length  of  period  is  in  your  opinion  the  best  for  a  man  to  spend 
with  the  colours  ? — In  the  case  of  such  an  employment  as  the  one  I 
spoke  of,  the  railway  service,  I  would  venture  to  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  a  man  has  been  three  or  six  years  with  the  colours. 
Provided  he  does  not  remain  in  the  Army  till  he  is  a  worn-out  man^ 
I  think  every  month  he  spends  under  discipline  is  a  preparation* 
Upon  that  point  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Findlay  should  attend  from  the 
Ix)ndon  and  North-Westem  liailway  Company  his  opinion  would  b« 
a  valuable  one.  I  should  rather  suggest  to  the  Committee  to  inter- 
rogate him  on  this  subject  than  to  discuss  it  with  me. 

The  Committee  are  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  fact  of  a 
man  being  employed  for  a  certain  number  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  with  the  Army  prejudices  him  much  in  civil  life  either  as  a 
skilled  or  unskilled  labourer? — I  think  what  I  have  said  before 
answers  that  question*  I  think  it  depends  uiKin  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  I  think  that  where  you  want  technical  skill,  to  have 
spent  a  period  in  the  Army,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  {lassed 
in  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  is  a  disadvantage :  where  you  do  not 
want  technical  or  manual  dexterity,  but  discipline  and  character  and 
general  qualification,  there  I  think  that  the  period  sjK'nt  in  the  Army 
is  not  a  disqualification  and  not  an  interruption  to  the  future  career. 
And  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  soldier  joining  the  Reserve  pre- 
judices his  life's  career? — It  certainly  ought  not  to  do  so ;  an 
employer  ought  to  feel  that  the  call  of  the  country  is  one  which 
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must  be  obeyed,  and   instead  of  being  prejudiced   against   a   man 
for   having   subjected   himself  to   that  responsibility,  he  ought  to 
be  inclined,  I  think,  to  give  encouragement  to  men  to  join   the 
Reserve  by  being  the  more  ready  to  afford  that  class  employment.     I 
hope  that  if  I  were  still  a  large  employer  that  consideration  wouhl 
animate  me  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  beli(»ve  that  there  fire  differ- 
ences of  view  upon  that  subject.     There  are  employers  who  take  a 
large  and  patriotic  view  of  the  question,  and  there  are  others  who 
would  dislike  to  think  that  their  business  was  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  inconvenienced  by  men  absenting  themselves  from  their 
employer's   service  when  they  might   be    wanted,  and   who    w^ould 
therefore  be   prejudiced  against  men  joining   the  Reserve ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  so. 

Do  you  think  that  this  tie  of  being  in  the  Reserve  acts  more 
prejudicially  against  the  skilled  or  the  unskilled  labourer? — I  do 
not  think  that  makes  a  material  difference  ;  it  depends  upon  whether 
the  employment  which  the  individual  occupies  is  one  for  which  a 
substitute  could  be  readily  found  or  not.  In  certain  classes  of  skilled 
labour,  though  the  laboiu-  is  skilled,  still  it  is  easy  to  find  a  substi- 
tute ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  caqienter,  a  bricklayer,  or  a 
mason  ;  there  are  other  carpenters,  and  other  bricklayers,  and  other 
masons  available.  But  when  a  man  is  put  into  a  position  requiring 
some  special  individual  aptitude  or  knowledge,  no  doubt  to  take 
that  individual  away  and  to  introduce  a  stmnger  who  has  to  be 
initiated  with  some  difficulty  occasions  inconvenience.  I  think  one 
cannot  answer  that  question  generally. 

Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  a  man  to  be  known  to  have  served  in 
the  Army  and  fo  bear  a  good  character  with  regard  to  being  employed 
in  civil  life  ? — I  should  say  so — a  very  great  advantage  ;  and  if  you 
had  to  take  a  new  man  into  the  signal  department  of  the  railway, 
I  should  certainly  say  that  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  or  the  Artillery,  or  any  branch  of  the  service  where  the 
mind  was  habituated  to  exactitude  and  precision,  would  be  very 
much  more  advantageous  than  a  man  without  any  training  in  habits 
of  exactitude. 

You  alluded  just  now  to  circumstances  of  military  life  which 
made  it  unpleasant  to  particular  men  ? — I  was  speaking  of  men  of 
quiet  domestic  habits. 

You  spoke  of  the  Imrmck  life  and  the  eiimiu  and  so  on  •  can  von 
suggest  any  improvement  of  administration  that  might  remove  that 
objection  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
service.  If  married  men's  quarters  were  to  be  largely  niultiiJiedit 
would  involve  great  barrack  difficulties. 
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And  do  you  think  that  these  objections  to  which  you  have 
referred  extend  to  men  in  the  Militia  too? — A  man  in  the  Militia 
only  serves  for  a  short  period.  It  is  a  different  thing  serving  for 
three  or  four  or  five  Vreeks  in  the  year  and  serving  continuously. 

Then  you  do  not  think  it  affects  the  Militiamen  prejudicially? — 
I  should  say  not. 

You  are  speaking  of  the  Militia,  not  of  the  Militia  Reserve? 
— 1  refer  to  their  service  with  the  colours  before  they  enter  the 
Keser\'e. 

At  what  age  do  you  think  a  man  can  join  the  Army  with  least 
prejudice  to  his  future  prospects — before,  or  after  20  ? — The  earlier 
the  better  I  should  say  ;  but  that  answer  must  be  governed  by  what 
I  have  said  before,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  future  em- 
ployment. I  do  not  wsint  to  detain  the  Committee  with  si)eculations, 
but  if  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  State  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  you  might  work  the  railway  service  in  connection  with 
the  Army  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  a  man  disciplined  in  the  Army  is  the  better  pre[)ared  for  a  large 
profiortion  of  the  employments  in  connection  with  the  railway  service ; 
but  as  at  present  constituted,  you  cannot  claim  from  the  railways 
that  they  shall  accept  your  men  when  they  ent^r  the  Reserve. 

(/y07'rf  Napier,)  Heretofore  the  Reserves  were   liable  to  recall  Questions 
only  on  great  emergencies ;  but  if  < hey  are  to  be  of  use  in  the  man-  Jy  V*"^ 
ner  that  the  country  requires,  they  must  be  liable  to  more  frequent 
recall  ? — Certainly. 

What  effect  do  you  think  that  more  frequent  liability  to  recall 
would  have  upon  their  prospects  in  civil  life  ? — It  would  inevitably 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  in  certain  employments  and  with  certain 
employers ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  think  the  reservist  can  be 
compensated  for  the  difficulty  which  he  might  perhaps  experience  in 
obtaining  employment^  subject  to  the  contingency  of  his  being  more 
firequently  summoned  to  the  Reserve,  is  by  increasing  his  pay  as  a 
reserve  soldier. 

Would  you  add  *  or  permit  him,  if  he  desired  it,  once  recalled  to 
the  ranks  to  remain  there'? — Yes,  if  the  military  authorities  were 
prepared  to  grant  that  alternative.     I  can  see  no  objectirm  to  it. 

Beyond,  of  course,  its  being  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  a 
reserve  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  military  question. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  men  who,  according  to  your  l)elief, 
could  have  been  trained  for  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  make  them 
efficient  for  the  Army,  do  you  consider  that  they  would  have  been 
prepared  to  enter  the  Re8er\'e  without  some  further  inducement  than 
that  of  pay  for  the  extra  days  when  they  were  being  trained  ? — I  am 
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of  opinion  that  they  would  not  have  been  deterred  from  entering  into 
an  engagement  by  the  prospect  of  being  occasionally  called  upon  in 
time  of  war. 

Do  you  think  that  that  would  have  been  the  result  of  their  judg- 
ments or  the  result  of  a  temporary  excitement  at  finding  themselves 
getting  skilled  in  military  exercises  and  associated  with  soldiers  ? — I 
think  it  would  have  l)een  a  distinct  advantage  to  them  to  add  to  their 
present  pay  as  agricultural  labourers  so  many  shillings  a  year  for 
attendance  at  drills  at  times  which  did  not  interfere  with  their  other 
employments.     Perhaps  the  ftiU  weight  of  the  burden  which  they 
took  upon  themselves  by  engaging  to  serve  with  the  colours  u^x>n 
the  issue  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  might  not  have  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  them,  but  still  I  feel  confident  that  they  would  have 
responded  to  the  call  and  would  have  accepted  the  engagement^ 
and  that  they  would  haVe  been  a  typfe  of  tnen  that  one  would  have 
been  glad  to  add  to  the  Army  in  base  of  a  national  emergency. 

I  would  ask  J  with  regard  to  the  system  of  having  a  reserve 
amongst  the  peojple^  do  you  consider  that  in  Great  Britain  it  involves 
a  very  great  and  pressing  strain  Upon  civil  Ufe  to  be  recalled  to  the 
colours  for  actual  war  ? — At  a  time  of  great  activity  in  productive 
industry,  to  withdraw  ally  proix)rtion  of  yout  population  engaged  in 
that  productive  industry  involves  a  certain  strain  upon  the  national 
resources  ;  but  in  ordinary  times  I  believe  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment,  and  that  to  withdraw  a  certain  number 
of  individuals  iVom  the  labour  market  would  not  involve  any  great 
disturbtince  of  the  ihdustrial  arrangements  of  the  nation.  There  are 
timed,  for  instance,  in  railway  Construction,  when  great  activity  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  procure  labour ;  and  there  are  other 
times  when  there  are  large  masses  of  tnen  out  of  employment.  At 
the  present  time,  for  instance,  to  call  Upon  the  country  to  part  with 
its  Keserve  men  from  civil  employ  to  join  the  Army  would,  I  think, 
involve  no  disturbance  at  all,  no  national  disturbance,  at  leasts 

My  question  lias  more  reference  to  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
citizen  and  his  connection  with  his  friends  ? — A  man  who  has  settled 
down  in  life  cannot  possibly  go  into  the  field  without  involving  him- 
self in  very  considerable  inconvenience ;  but  that  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  incidents  of  war. 

{Sir  J.  L.  A.Simvu/iis,)  As  drills  alone  will  not  form  soldiers, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  the  cohesion  due  to  their  being  disci- 
plined in  masses,  do  you  think  that  yom*  Volunteers  whom  you  were 
speaking  of  would  consent  to  enrol  themselves  with  the  understanding 
that  they  might  be  called  out  for^^nonth  every  year,  or  everv  other 
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year,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled  in  masses  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  class  of  men  I  contemplate  would  be  glad  to  go  out  for  a 
l)eriod  for  the  purpose  of  military  exercise,  assuming  of  course  that 
they  were  paid  for  doing  so.  I  am  encouraged  in  this  belief  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  every  year  some  1,800  men  assembled  at 
Shoeburyness.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Scotland,  from  the  furthest  north,  and  the  furthest  west,  and  they 
pass  a  fortnight  under  canvas  at  Shoeburyness,  busily  engaged  the 
whole  time  in  drills  and  exercises ;  and  if  such  an  efibrt  as  that  can 
be  made  by  Volunteers,  whose  expenses  are  very  imperfectly  met  by 
contributions  from  the  National  Exchcquet",  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  might  muster  the  Volunteers  by  brigades  and  in  larger  numbers 
at  some  places  where  no  diflSculty  of  access  woUld  present  itself,  and 
that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  (for  after  all 
there  is  a  great  monotony)  in  an  agricliltural  labourer's  life  by  an 
occasional  period  of  service  of  that  kind. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  you  if  you  coUld  give  us  your  opinion 
upon  this  point :  as  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  certain 
standing  army  for  service  in  the  colonies  and  in  India,  and  also  as  a 
nucleus  even  if  a  Volunteer  system  of  ReserVe  should  be  established, 
and  as  it  is  found  that  the  present  cotiditions  which  are  published  to 
the  labour  market  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  fecruits  for  the  most 
part  only  yield  lads  and  immature  men  atld  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
society,  could  you  suggest  any  imJ)t'ovement  in  those  conditions,  either 
by  simplifying  the  contract  oi'  in  any  other  way  which  would  tend  to 
produce  what  we  requircj  mature  men  above  twenty  years  of  age 
capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war  ?^^^I  cantiot  make  any  sug- 
gestion with  that  view.     The  experience  of  the  Committee  will  tell 
them  better  than  I  can  tell  them  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Army 
under  the  old  terms  of  service,  and  whethet-  or  not  when  the  i)eriod 
of  service  was  longer  you  then  seCilred  a  sufficient  projwrtion  of  ma- 
mature  men  in  your  Array  fo  satisfy  all  the  reqliirements  of  military 
life.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  want  to  get  these  mature 
men  you  must  train  th^n  youtselfj  that  you  must  be  content   to 
take  the  recruit  very  mtidi  aS  he  presents  himself  now,  and  you  must 
make  him  a  better  mdn^  and  bring  him  up  to  the  type  and  standard 
which  you  desire  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anny.     In  short,  it  points  i  o  this, 
that  the  period  of  service  must  be  extended,  and  I  would  encourage 
the  better   men   to   remain    with  the  colours   or   in   the    Reserve 
whose  characters  have  been  established  by  actual  service  and  whose 
efficiency  you  have  tested  by  actual  service.     1  would  rather  encourage 
those  men  to  remain,  by  giving  t^  an  improved  position  for  their 
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second  or  third  term  of  service,  than  raise  the  pay  all  round  ab  initio^ 
making  it  quite  a  speculation  whether  after  all  you  have  got  the 
better  man  you  desire  to  get.  I  would  test  him  as  to  quality  during 
his  first  term  of  service,  paying  him  at  his  present  scale  of  pay ;  and 
then  secure  him  for  a  longer  period  by  granting  an  improved  iK)sition 
on  re-engagement,  endeavouring  as  far  as  may  be  to  make  the 
improved  pay  a  payment  for  results. 

The  difficulty  of  that  would  appear   to  be  that,  as  the  Army 
must    be    of  a   certain  strength  of  efficient    soldiers,   you  should 
have  to  keep  attached  to  it  a  large  number  of  immature  lads  who 
were  not  fit  for  the  duty  of  soldiers  and  who  would  cost  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  evade  that.     You 
require  a  longer  service,  during  a  part  of  which  you  know  that  the 
man  will  be  preparing  himself  for  more  effective  service  in  a  later 
stage,     I  do   not  see   how  you  are  to  avoid   the   responsibility  of 
military  apprenticeship,  if  I  may  use  the  term  ;  you  cannot  expect 
to  get  matured  men  fully  trained  in  civil  employ  to  come  into  the 
Army  unless  they  are  offered   such  terms  and  conditions  as  I  am 
sure  the  legislature  would  hesitate  to  sanction. 

{Chainnaii.)  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
efficient  labourers  now  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

And  do  they  stay  with  their  employer  ? — ^Tbere  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  that  respect.     The   recruiting  men  for  civil  employment 
and   maintaining  discipline  among  them  when  you  have    engaged 
their    services    is   really   very   much   a   question   of    the     general 
condition  of  trade  throughout  the  country  at  the  time  ;  it  depends 
upon  the  relations  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of 
it.     When  the  demand  for  labour  is  very  great,  and  the  supply  of 
the  labour  is  moderate  or  insufficient  in  comparison   with  the  de- 
mand, then  the  t^rms  exacted  by  labour  for  its  service   of  course 
becomes  dearer ;  and  that  dearness  expresses  itself  in  various  ¥rajs, 
either  you  have  to  pay  more  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  or  you  have 
to  submit  to  regulations  in  restriction  of  the  native  energy  of  men ; 
in  fact,  you  have  to  surrender  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  Trades  Unions. 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the 
supply  of  lal)our  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  when  in  fact 
there  are  two  men  seeking  employment  for  every  position  which  is 
vacant,  then  docility  and  discipline  prevail. 

{Sir  J.  L.  A.  Simmons  to  Mr.  Harrison.)  What  is  the  wage 
at  the  present  time  of  the  ordinary  labourer  of  the  country  ? — Abont 
38.  (yd.  to  4:8.  for  the  ordinary  type  of  navvy,  but  piecework  runs  it 
up  to  4.9.  6d.  and  even  58.  6(Z. 
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{Mr.  Brcisaey.)  The  fluctuation?,  it  i*  ohvit.us,  arrr  w-rr  :?r-;ir. 
depending  upon  those  general  conditions  «:if  demanil  an^l  fsrij.j.Iv.  <  rf 
course  when  comjwring  the  position  of  a  .<oldi»*r  wifh  that  of  a  mim 
engaged  in  civil  life,  the  fact  that  in  th**  ca>»*  *»f  th*-  Arrnv  rr.^ 
conditions  are  permanent  and  irresi)eetiveof  th»*'i»"*c»»nirivr«i.il  riu-rii- 
ations  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  th»:-  relative  j^-cunLin 
advantages  of  civil  and  military  service. 

{Lord  Napier.)  I  would  venture  to  remind  yoii  of  on^  fcirtieular 
condition  in  the  case  of  the  soldier,  which  d«H'S  n«»t  hold  g«-nl  in 
civil  life,  which  is,  that  we  do  not  want  the  s<ildi»r  to  have  anv  mor»- 
money  in  his  pocket ;  you  would  pay  him  according  to  result -s,  but  you 
do  not  want  immediately  to  put  any  more  money  in  his  f^K-kK ;  h^-  ha.- 
food  and  clothes,  and  sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants,  anythin^r  more 
at  the  moment  is  a  temptation,  but  you  would  lik*-  to  j»:iy  him  f  t 
results  in  the  shape  of  deferred  pay  or  pension  ? — Yf<.  The  diffi- 
eidty  which  your  lonlship  has  alluded  to,  nam#-ly,  that  to  put  any 
increased  sum  of  money  into  a  man's  pxrket  const  it  ut^-s  atemi»tati<»ii 
to  irregularity,  has  presented  itself  in  the  railway  sen  icf-,  and  ^fr. 
Harrison  reminds  me  of  this,  that  many  years  ago,  when  from  tlu: 
state  of  the  labour  market  very  excej^tionally  high  wages  hnd  to  be 
given  to  the  navvies,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disastrrjus  consequences 
of  i^ajring  an  excessive  lump  sum  at  one  given  moment  into  the 
hands  of  the  navvy,  the  jKiy  was  broken  up  into  daily  amounts  and 
he  was  i>aid  so  much  every  evening,  in  onler  that  he  might  not  l)e 
jKiid  an  undue  amount  at  one  time. 

And  was  the  result  advant^igeous  ? — Yes. 

(The  witnesses  withdrew. ) 
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THE  BRITISH  NAVY : 

ITS  STEENGTH,  EESOURCES,  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 
By  Sir  THOMAS  BRASSEY,  K.O.B.  M.P.  M.A. 

In  Five  Volumes. 


Vol.  I.  Shipbuilding  for  the  Purposes  of  War;  Armoared  and 
Unarmoared  Ships.  With  25  fnll-pago  Illustrations  of  Ships  from 
Drawings  by  the  Chevalier  E.  de  Marfcino,  24  engraved  on  Wood,  the 
Frontispiece  (H.M.S.  *  Devastation*)  in  Ohromolithography  by  M.  and  N. 
Banhart ;  14  Plates  of  Sections  and  Plans ;  and  311  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text.     Price  \i)s,  M. 

Vol.  II.  Miscellaneous  Subjects  connected  with  Shipbuilding  for  the 
Purposes  of  War.  With  2  full-page  Illustrations  of  Ships  from  Drawings 
by  the  Chevalier  E.  de  Martino,  and  111  Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 
Price  3a'.  6t?. 

Vol.  III.  Opinions  on  the  Shipbuilding  Policy  of  the  Navy ; 
Dimensions;  Specialisation  of  Type;  Turret  Ships  and  Monitors; 
Armaments  ;  the  Bam  as  a  Naval  Weapon ;  Torpedoes  and  Torpedo 
Vessels ;  the  Popoffka  Type,  &c.     Price  3^.  6(Z. 

Vol.  IV.  Dockyards  and  Naval  Organisation ;  Our  Naval  Reserves  ; 
Naval  Training  and  Education ;  Retirements  and  Pensions.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  the  Compiler's  Evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Army  Reorganisation.     Price  Zs.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Merchant  Service.  Reprint  of  Sir  T.  Brassby's  work 
on  British  Seamen,  with  a  Cliapter  by  Mr.  Hainb,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
giving  the  results  of  the  most  Recent  Legislation  affecting  the  Condition 
of  Seamen.  [J/^  the  press. 

Previ(UtJ^  Works  hy  the  same  Author  : — 

WORK  AND  WAGES.     8vo.     1876. 

FOREIGN  WORK  AND  ENGLISH  WAGES.  8vo.  1879. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION.  8vo.  1878. 
BRITISH    SEAMEN   AS   DESCRIBED   IN   RECENT   PARLIA- 

MKNTAHY  AND  OFFICIAL  DOCUMKNTS.     8vo.     1877. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Works  by  Lady  Brassey. 


A  VOYAGE  in  the  '  SUNBEAM ' ;  our 

Uome  on  the  OCEAN  for  ELEVEN  MONTHS.  Library  Editicm, 
with  8  Coloorcd  Maps  and  Charts,  9  full-page  lUostrations  engraved 
on  Wood,  and  109  Woodcuts  in  the  Text,  chiefly  from  Drawings 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham. 

8vo.  price  in  cloth  One  Ouinea. 

CABINET  EDITION,  in  crown  8vo.  price  7^*.  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
SCHOOL  KE^ADINO-BOOK  hUJiTION,  in  fop.  8vo.  price  2**.  cloth. 
SCHOOL-PRIZE  EDITION,  in  fop.  8vo.  prico  3s.  in  parchment,  with  gilt  cclgos. 

POPULAR  EDITION,  in  QuartOi  price  6d.  sewed,  or  Is.  cloth. 


*  Few  recent  1>oolc8  of  travel  have  had 
a  wider  or  better  deier\'od  popularity  than 
Lady  Bbassey'b  V^yogt  in  the  Sinihtam. 
Every l»o<iy  read  it  and  evervlxxly  wa« 
delighted  with  the  spirit  ed  and  unafTe^'ted 
Ktylo  in  whioh  the  details  of  the  adven- 
turous cruise  round  the  world  were 
recorded  from  day  to  day  by  the  Lady  who 
presided  on  boiird  Sir  Thomas  BrasseyVs 
>iioht.  Bnt  n  happy  tliouKht  of  tho  ptiblUhor'H 
or  the  Aiithor'is  iot  the  execution  ot  which  lioth 
allko  detMrrri!  prni.ie,  tbitt  delightful  journal  hw 
uow  hrvn  republishctl  at  a  price  which  puti*  it 
wi'Il  within  the  roacli  ol  the  workinjr  clasae^  in 
whom'  wolf  Arc  the  owner  of  tlic  Sunbfam  is  wtII 
kn«)wu  to  bo  frrently  interci>totl.  Those  wlio  have 
crocMd  the  Atlantic  or  travelled  much  ui^on  the 
Continent  an>  familiHr  with  the  cheap  ]wniphlet 
forui  in  which  piratical  American  publishers  re* 
produce  the  works  of  Knglifh  novelist*.   But  the 


sixpenny  edition  of  Lady  Brasssy's  book 
puts  those  publications  to  shame.  In  n\ze 
and  general  appearance  it  is  not  unlike 
them ;  but  although  the  price  is  lower,  the 
typography  is  greatly  superior.  The  print 
is  wonderfully  clear,  ana  neither  too  small 
nor  too  close.  But  the  great  feature  is  the 
illustrations.  The  woodcuts  of  Uie  original 
edition,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  are 
reproduced  with  the  bappieet  effect.  The  pages 
teem  with  theai.  Views  of  pictun^iue  or  out- 
laDdi>h  placo^portndtsof  niembcr«  of  the  cmiaing 
party,  rcpreneutaUona  of  upfamillar  creatures,  of 
foreign  oDstomii  and  coatuuMS,  of  hnmoroos  or 
exciting  incidents  of  the  voyage,  are  placed  before 
the  reader  in  quick  soooosslon  In-  the  pencil  of 
the  fricndlv  artist  who  ucoompanied  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  result  is  a  pubHcaUon  which,  for  ex> 
cellence,  attractiveness,  and  cheapness  combincil. 
is  perhaps  wittaont  parallel  in  thto  country.' 

The  TiMi>. 


SUNSHINE  and  STORM  in  the  EAST; 

or  Cruises  to  CYPRUS  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  With  2  Maps 
and  114  Illustrations  (including  9  full- page)  engraved  on  Wood  by 
G.  Peai'son,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Bingham. 

LIliKAKY  EDITION,  in  8vo.  price  )iU.  clotli. 

CABINP:T  edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  78.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


*  Very  little  comment  is  needed  to 
recommend  Lady  Bras^ky's  genial  and 
delightful  diaries  to  Knglish  readers. 
They  arc  written  with  sucli  eviilent  enjoyment 
that  the  feeling  becomes  infections,  and  we  ex- 
perience the  plejisure  of  visiting  in  imagination 
niopt  int«*re8tin^'  places  in  the  best  conipmy.' 

Daily  Ciiuoxif  i.k. 


*  It  is  native  actirity,  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  ;iud,  to  use  the  wonl,  brightness, 
which  enable  Tiady  Buassev  to  undergo 
fatigues  in  her  grnit  lore  of  adTcntnre  calculated 
to  scare  the  majority  of  women,  not  to  sny 
men,  and  whicli  render  her  bo*))is  of  travel  go 
exceedingly  cntertaininfr.' 

M«'liMVO   Pj)ST. 
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